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COMBINING AMUSEMENT, GENERAE LITERATURE, AND INSTRUCTION, WITB^ ' 
AN EARNEST AND BUSINESS-LIKE INQUIRY INTO THE BEST MEANS OK ’ * 

* SATISFYING THE«CLA1MS OF INDUSTRY. * , 

! — • „ 

. ^ 

In this, tho fiwt page of Journal what Philanthropists and PAikathropioalSocio^ 

(using that word ^n its widest and mostlegi- ties, of his own and every other class, have 
timato sense, to exprea a nation^ and not I done, or are doing id his behalf; — by iifterestipg 
clast), it may be useful |to place upon record itself in his homk, and in th^ all-impor^twnt 
the views that Actuate* us in endeavouring subjects involved in that wordj'‘*'as Suitable 


to establish a new periodicA. 

* We propose, in the words of our title, to deal 
in an earnest and business-like manner wifli the 


Buildings, Domestic Management, Care of 
Health, Household fiducation, tile Garden, aii4 
the Field Allotment;^ by putting a really 


Claims of Industry. Qpe of the profoundest useful Almanack and Calendar ever ready at 
thinkers of the present day has announced as his hand, utller the head of the Obmiug 
with a prophetic voice,*** All human interestst Month by describing to him tha New Book 
combined human endeavours, and social growths, that he would like to read, or the New Flay, 
in this world, have at certain stages of their de- New Actor, or New EWiibition that he wotdd 
velopment required organizing; and Work, the probably like to see; — ^by gluing him, through 
grandest of human interests, does now requix% the means of the engravings and aocompanyii^ 
it.’’ But how is this to be attempted ? The letterpress of tl^p People’s Portrait Galleiy, 
same lips have tolfl us :— ** TJe organization of an almost personal knowledge of our great 
^abour must be taken out of tift hands of absurd, and good men and women, espedtilly those of 
windy persons, and <put into the hands of wise, 6ur own time;*— by endeavouring, in short,* to 
laboriqjps, modest, and valiant men ; to begin promote the true business and duty of man’s lilh 
with it straightway ; to proceed witii it, and — the development of all the capacities his ^ 
succeed in it more and more ; if Burope — at nature. For this, we require not only the knoW* $ 
any rate if Englfftid — is to continue* habitable ledge how to support lifb hf industry and 
much longer.*’ ^Taking this lesson deeply to Useful Arts, or how to guide life by the Social, 
heart, may we not all dg something ? ^ Tnn * Mcoral, and Beligious Laws, but how to vivify, 
Pboplb’s JotTEBaL will at least ^ this, open \el 0 vate, and spiritu^diso life^in a word, to make 
freely its pages to those who, in the o^?t hupp/, in the highest sense of happiness,, by 
Thomas Carlyle, will seek to aid in the soli^tion the study and enjoymRint of Sbience, Art, 
of the mightiest of all proMtms,— HtStr^hall Music, Poetry^ and Xitera^, with all theh* 
we Emancipate Dabour? ® vaiyingtind etHileas 

We also propose toegiake The We spok^ of these aims and' endea-* 

m JonENAb a eealous, and,— if may be^— ^an ^vomkoiimnecte *• MW 

atBcient helpmate to the Working by and do so^ because we 
a^rding him fbll and timely^ information' of needs symjWby, Wd hbove.^' 


tempocal or spiritual intei^sts really the priJitiug presn was only an improvement in a me- 
temporal and spiritual xntcrSiil Olf chanical operatioii*-^it made copying easier work; it, 
Ww^ot, or ought we aiOt he ttmSh achieved in place of the 

TBk^^hese qtieitaohA m £tMi4 Ol the long end painful task of 


B^j\\hese qufittioht^ we 

present answer in the |lw Ofmtioni 
we haite ileilcM out ; a still betttir iMer will, w^ 
tn^ l^ljhren by the Journal itself ar It^proceeds. 
wd liropOO^j^huitlTy h) seek theeidf^ W^rs, eminent 
for iheir original abilt^.fothifoteveral depart- 


plied; and, as tenatcnril^cmaequen^ the price became 
lowered. Bttt «arain4 i™* as against every other 


lowered. JM 
fetation of the 8 
Ine question of m 
was once mc^pted. 


n4 iwi as against every other 
am Ow antagomstic feeling aiOse. 

eternal questiod-^ 
l^iifonsand smbet^ found their 


not OhJfeBW their owgmaiabiliw.infBiW^^ 


to the nofileft <qf objeots-^th^e of increasing the Sap* 
piiOss or allrating the charaders of the People. ^ 

« * tLT4a^STRAt‘iemS. « 

fit fs neoMsary to say* tawt oinl%» than quautHy.— 

permaOent mthor than tampcifary intarest wul heie be sVidiod ; i 

eadtfaaewiiiigtthesiii j siai sa w ]toeat ii yiaie M itna % aw s eia nmm \ 

w««sMiiaMM«»j|iw j 

m' niiadtrf^^ 


There was no more work for their pens — !ffi«more 
use ifor their services; and they felt as thousands 
since have naturally felt, when invention has be^ 
applied to the asefol arts, as if some ‘ wrong had 
been done to ^om, ^nd that there Was more of evil 
than good in thte fiiyftnge and novel process. They 
did iwt— they wfire lot able to foresee that for their ' 


Triifflf w» |Wl» w ^e • 1^ invention upon themselves, and agamst that 

iirWALS 0* l^riitfSTRir, they remonstrated. "We oft-timefl now hear of similar. 

iirtf«epine*«afcmai^ 

add m ewa and, we wrand! CNiiV ay sawmimiiwnr or 

pedpi^to fUmirn them with regular infomatSon on all the sub- nery, and there are piopomls made to tax it 
AMylv kiteresfc theni in a buBineM point of view ; in order that it may not bring its products into 
Said!liale^-4lSi bktory and present state of their Trades or Ou. the world’# market upon cheaper terms than the 

« fiaj[ialn«ludftiBaet!kjsaofir#^ products of mawnal labour. But whoever dreams 

oflMWOliarlntsJwa^-Lawf to aU its more direot bearings oft«DPlvinff ^ch a principle to®the printing press ? 
u^meiirtere^^^boin*;—^ flieir Rise and Fail; ^ ^ taxed, to make printed copies as dear as 

miiaBai as uontrastod with f^inner Hates ;—Eniplo.yra«nt, who- ... ^ .. t-x v,^-„ i^_ 

gySUat^^ipi., h»ith,«u.u«dth3r , it,hou„.fdBiir ' !T“!" ^*5.**: i‘ 


. Utpoiltf o{ Htctoni, 

4]lbBSBfE1> 0BIS7LY TO THE WORKING OLASSRS. 

‘ n W. 9, fox. 

OH TaB^pfTt£6,07 THE PRESS TOWARDS THE 
PEOPLE. .* 



nswonicii oentuxy->-ine inveniiion or we pnanng press — and gloomier in iw ociaracwi — wi® aoa/w w ui«MtiJuuu 
i» Wsry fan yet from havhtg developed either its extent would have befin stoppedin ra onward courte— and all, 
cHltseneilp, or the benigaiity of its iwHuence upon ; aif this merely to prolong a species of hHndy-work, 


tf eg# since that has shown more and more which the materiaki that mechenisae^ornish not only 
uest of thfe mi^ty agj^cy, sprea^ng light , super<#d« with the greatest ease and the grea^ uw- 
rkness of the paft. and even lending its aid luhsefiSy but« ultimately to the advantage of all parties 

5 toto the dbscurrty of the future. Every concmtied. % 

SE» hes shown mofie of its capab^ities fo# * If any pi^f were wanting that machinery— the ap- 
foMEew ehtaMifier imdt^jon^tMl', for enabling I’jcaticp of it instead ff hORe and mafolo— the snbsti- 
^ mevoef fpsd hi tlii# worlds and for nen- /4tkm of it % hmnnti thew and suiew--^tendB to the 

6 ^bi«ohMiiotar> a»d«iti the funeral egood^ mankind; dhat it affords muhitudi- 

P|kM nous employment for the operative Classes, and that 

wit is in /he close|^ connexion with (he advance of 
M thfo gxynt 'foe hdfoan rac^, we pofot to foe prhndng niNns, and 

^ Ipli^ foOS^ foom that we receive an aninvCr foe most wmA and 


f font has shown mofio of its capab^itfos fo# 
fo foMnsE ohinnsfier luadtcen^tMt, for enabling 
msKwef goad fo tlii# world, and for nsn- 


p It WiB bMhd M modi of fo& W he required by the huntan mind; and 

thleendunng tfSbdfo ridsed te the memory of t|^os6 
ifo be defjivsd by foose.vfoo , who have blight seienc© and invention tobear^upon 
ndimnoe, if ^ foe arts of life, shows to us in its practical operation 

whilfo it has atrmw^ renisred font such men are leading us onward to foe fone when 
cioty* At foe ^ view of it it shall be foe business of material elements to labour. 


I ••Bswementf fo«t will obtato tbs aatlotii ocHiperatlon of the of this new machinery hod oAy been to forov hands • 
iMpHS Journal Employer!, disttogrulfihed for their attea- of employment. 

( ' doiftb the Connbrm, add foefoaSg^k and totcreste of their work- Xn a word, every topic, every argument, might then 
, i* ooaaw^ of Towns and UWelltegH? — The properly advibced which have mewpe recently 

'l bwn nrg^ undw dj&rt ci«un«*Bweg, but in 

ciaifeam$tA peVfwt imparttoUty *owr‘'Js both, ifiom origtoal quences of such a course ? We sjiould not have hod 
T*YfAif»#Up tocidibed on toe part of too employed, by Trades' printing, brought to the pertection it now is; ^the 
jSdcdllataried'sdd otoers to allpaitoof toe counhy. Tltefactewe many scores of thousand^ now employed by the 
tiniproiHsmili;^ oCRtKit wini!#cm^fo^^ press, and in foe difforebt departments connected with 

Jotim SiuwnEBii. It, would have found no occupation ; we could have 

f . .■^^-. had no real or permanvnt cheapness of books; the 

stores of literature could not bavo been unlocked to 
. )^Ortll of lUf UlWSt, foe great mass of foe people, who would have remained, 

AlfoEBSfBD CHIEFLY TO THE WORKING CLASSES. " & ^^rmov times, deprived of foe privilege of en. 

^ ly inx. unni go this mighty agency Would have 

IT w. j. rox. undeveloped ; the Mgbt of learifoig jrhich had • 

OH THE* pfTlEs, OF THE PRESS TOWARDS THE ; fltcadily advancing would have bean thrown back 
, PEOPLE. humsn-improyemenbwould have been aatrested— 

The new power whifh arose upon the world in foe foe history of who}* countries would have been darker 
Elleanfo Centuiy — the invention of foe printing press — and gloomier in its oharacteiv-th© race of mm.kind 
to Wsrv fsH vet from haviikf developed either its extent wmild have beSn stoppedin ra onward ctmrSe— and all, 




THE PBOPHE’S jrtWftWAlj, 








and of man Bimi>ly to direct, to feel, to think 
"---^ 1m fSat wiMi a haid cto, 

^ o6i6uj 

a S&Lt^fhloHe : if iiiieyei 

iat, shftdehtw ifciir j— It traf 

i^ tAtptild say t6 &tfe iheiii; 

I'w n^d of aiJboui ybdr Imsinem 

ffyba mOLst— livb if wh baiL’* I anl nbi tM 
^ ! of deal!<ifg tlwia with any tuseftil cl^ 
i^tiiieve]^. 6qciM d6e^ noi lio deal vmh ^he naelea^ 

[ tlfet tifiere be a tet of AieA holdin|j ptbperty hs 

,* thbiSmba of their fellbw -men ; we ai^ ' told of ^ei^ 

) i^ei^d rij^ts, the chartered phrileffeB Jti that |>roperty j 

' ) and, we may not even re^ofhts^a me fight 6f ihan to 

' < fHbdoii, nnleaft we i^eooi^m^ al^ihe r^igh^ of his nro- 
ib cb!Ki^>ensati6h. * 

iL Thbiw aire those who clatih a || dj)efty in the fyjd of 
l^Stheit tbttdw-ci^tiii»eiS— the briv5egb*6f taking e^'b- 
} df it ibr thbihselves and for their 

, b order, they say, that they th%y he encouraged 
to n^n'ce j the^ too, are held be 

* edtitted tb compensation when their system of rohhery 
> • it intemred with. And thus it is in every department 
1 ednnecWd nrith corporations or with governmental 
. If ou&y bfece be abolished, how useless soever it may 
he, Stifr the holders cry fof compensation. And so in 
truth it should be in respect to men who have reii'- 
i dered services to society such as those performed hy 
j the copyist, whose case wo are now coniidering. Jf 

I ) ti^e world gained a treasure so wondrous in the print- 

ing press, then the world could, the better adbrd. wheh 
thousands were to ho bitoelfeted hy its introduction, to 
^ provide fhat hundreds ^outd not l*b injured by it ; 
then the world could better afford to provide some 
tredt, some remuneration, for tfiose whose lives had 
be6n paSsed in doing good for o|hers, and in the service 
of ma^ind. Much betle^ iu this case could the world 
afford compensation than in those d have cited, vhcre 
compensation has been given or demanded. 

As I recently observed in a lecture on the noor- 
law, if it he honourable to ^ant half-pay ana pen- 
sions to those who have served their county upon the 
roarmg main,< 6t upon the battle held, lot. the veteirans 
of industry have their retirement too; and, foi^ those 
who have life and health yet vigorous, let thci^e be sudb 
provision in education as shall make the passing of a 
man from otie employment to another more faci^ and 
destroy the barriers whicli exist between <tiflerent 
^occupations. Then tbe world may receive its bles^ 
ings with a %afer conscience, inasmuch as We may be 
Sure that in all thase imjprovemenm’-in the progiy'ss 
bf idventbu and discovery — in all t1%t leads bnward— 
W'e ne(^ grieve for no victims imgiolated in the career ; 

iko human beings fruitleaSly trtined iis some purpuit 
at laift drh^en JJjrth to seek what relief they may from 
charii^ or charity.^ but be sure t^t the car olsodal 
imp^»ttii||eni, rbl^ in its majestic ednrse, unlme the 
^ ^**^S^*^'*^ cwipbw no victims beneath Its ad- 

IThe vjeUr of the application of the printing 

press \TO, f x. — — 

ration— -a 

result. The nekt application, of it was t| minister 
the ^oyment of those who usi^fy take cream off 
^ »^ting firo .&covaries that should 


) 


< 


^ came fpri^ Jkmn presa.v 

tht titled weiiith^^ 

M thin ebnmtry y^m taiSr of dd fi 
in tikech!yalrtct^ie,aM 
^ iments charaete^istio df the mMV 
I’hen therravete itoriw of King Avthae and Charles 
mogne, and wymks on and bn love. ^ ^ 

These trift Mottg tke calmest pretthotMit* o( the 
pi^ess ; it took the plaOi!i'/as^ it were, Of the the 

fhol. the k to do what It mld^to 
minister to th)S pieastPle^ thokotury, 
the irnproVemeht of the grOac. And it wai wUll ^ 
Shouldabb AO, fOT liaron'Mi taAtes wbre goioeptible o^ 
amentiiihent---hhr6nial maiShkhrA admitted Of refiMitsmt. 

It WaA needfhl^d plt^ timt tbit th0 slkmld^ ha 
fitted jbr its posSfofi. C%u#ehmeixhad hM thO 
est Mtmiti stottf, and tio prasti aidedk 
^e lay arhdbercM^ to AtAphito tisw posithma; k 
ihefii for atlefi^ar^ he^!n|g the leaders of thfC |oo- ' ) 
pH ihe guMers of the*mas^ in thofls mormnaMs 1 
#liich ttMhd to Curtail the po#er of iOid give t 

a check to the estabHsfimeni of despots llreiidiroii 
tikem, mOrsoVer, moreadOpted tO%e6(WiO10iep«t^^ ) 

Ifterature, when tite^ure MSed rnHid ', 

more deimMcig of iniellehtuai poiVAV fiMttr the pkO- * , 
sure they took in beholding its exerticHiind rO#i^- 
isg them ^ith that cOtthtenflime and support Which < ) 
wealth afid rafik thefi enttWed a ptSftrOfi to bestow. ^ f 
Thkthb press dM: kcmhM<md!ia^at w<^ ^ 

Mvance ; it rendered: lllia firsOservleea tO thbea who by ' . 
pheJr pOiitkm Wbre in thAfVan of society J ' 

them for jp^ing fbrtheT iheffiseflveir, and ffir leasfii%«^( * 
offward the mass of their Confftrymeff. Tho nett thlffg 7 
the press did was to rendSr merviCe to tffo stiidioOS ' ) 

li became the servisnt*' of tbe loanoad; bSOM^gpt \ 
within ^eir reach the objOets Sf «1keir MHbmh. 
thorn days Were men Whom whole hVea Were dsvotsd J 
to study, earnest seekers alSeV knowledge, scaitered ) 
about tne>^OrM ; fffiffiy fififfiared in nlomteniii; some ) 
living in cofiegeo i who woffhl trffeel hundretbi of ' ) 

ffkiles fot tbe Wgiy of a maffasOript; iffesr Who went * 

i£lently,practis^sl^,aoeffmid^ , 

observation and experience, doomed onH some of fhose , ) 
leaVnod hoards, to motdder Mwaynand peritif witiiin ) 
the”WaHs of the collegiate and monastic eStel!dislrmet|Kts ^ ) 
Where their snthors had dwelt— ^men like Frkir ]m-* \ 
ptHffofiind in physical science ami eaperhhenttd 
deductions fkr beyOffd tiieir efar— 16 men sOOh as timse 
What a beneficial power was the pmsfl* It\ave to 
them what hffs hlen since too oxcinsivefy called learn- 
ing and education. It opened lo them tite treim^ bf 
tiiie amfiefft world ; it gave W tiiefff fihe claStiO resMes 
of old Greece and BMe. Then j| new Itatd cf things 
burst 4t <mee upon titeir view, s^ nhW liM w^ he* 
parted to tinfir Uiiderston^ng $ iihf Wcfflg W^rCgiub* 
mfttedtirtheir eont<gg g^ ton^^^ p f 

ei0va^*l^fmind, 


tWiiiH ^ im|de 

w vvivi iwuluganim ok «n« prjui^ng . them sensibfe heW mPCh |MSr,' ffohleir,' thebe 
as Z have said, simply gs a mechanical ope* 4 mod<^ thsm ti^e to WhSih dhslr mofftsl vltiol) 
change in the mode of . produciau aaiven ibsAimfeff m * 

J »jphe ,mM mffde &en m«m witii 

t^tVfterdSo' (leeiHt d'heW'#drmWa» 



fPfOA «rf 

**'*"**. .■ «i™too»(fie * iVe *re apt 

*S*I*^^ «f »Aa* a!li» a^ooifr- 


a» pMii;' ini. tafliiiatMlRi ^‘'■'^1 

ot bomortkl noem^ of^^Mopbiuii 


treatises, of the Scriptures, 


, „ phUoSbphiuii 

But these were n^ the 



Has itwerei into tiW very ooiWand 


m. ' ' a '' ' 1 ‘ li. 


Oii« afW aaother came the teachefs of ancient* learning, 
hrtnmg with ^em tbe^ enlightened compreheneioo 
and Idve of freedom. ''Hien commenced a revolution 
ja men *0 thonghto, fedbire, principle^, modee of action 
revokition wiich has spread wider and wider^ but is 
only yetin process of aoeomplishnient, and will not res# 
until themodem world shall be the rival of theoldworl^ 
in art, learning, literature, and freedom ; superior to it 
in the albsen^ of slavery, and in tbh universjility with 
whi^h all good things are distributed and dGijoyed. How 
they multiplied those precious old works, our first 
printers ! They w^orp themselves generally men whocould 
readandhnderstand the works thay printed, and wh(f im- 
bibed som^hat of tliefi* spirit They sent these books 
abroad ; and^hat is even now the resource of 4*e poor 
'student anxious to hear the tale of antiquity from its 
own writers-^wbo w'ould form an acquaintance with 
the first and prince of hards, not through bald transla- 
tion, but would fill his etfr with the resounding notes 
themselves that wer^ such sweet music to the Greeks 
— what, I say, is still the resourced of this poor student ^ 
He finds it in the woyk of oilr old printers. He^looks 
about the hc&k-stalls, and he picks up one of these pre- 
cious volumes thrown aside among the refuse, like 
crumbs from a rich man’s table, but to the 2 )oor student 
indeed a cherished treasure. He eagerly seires it, and 
renders his thanks to Heaven for the invention of the 
printing press. 

The aristocracy, and learning, having been tlius 
served Iw the printing punas, religion came next. The 
' grand effect of this mechanical invention ^Vas the tmns- 
lation of the Bible into tt».e versiacular tongues of differ- 
ent countries. This it w^s that fixed the language^ 
^ both of Germany and England in their finest, purest, 
and strongest state. It told to men those truths 
which they had hitlicrto oV-ained 6nly through the in- 
fervontioi^ a few j but which were now brought home 
and plac^ within, the grasp of all. The priests no 
longer stood between the inquirer and the Divine ti'uth 
he sought. He was invited to look, to read, to judge 
for l)itns«lf. He was taught «c<hst revelation was. 
Coining clothed m Ch’iental grandeur, the siinnle truths, 
Jihe holy i>rocept8, the lovely examples a 11 blended to- 
*gether in the Bible, roused those who^ad been plod- 
diil^ on all their lives, and whose minds nothing but 
religious enthusiftiro, and the influence of religious 
lirinciple could stimulate. As the student of the 
classics had become knit in brotherhood with the 
Greeks and Komans, so the student of the Scriptures 
felt himself one with the Oriental nations. MHiat a 
6]>irit ^lus beca|oe infused into men ! How soon tha^ 
spirit grew into a claim of religious l ight I How soon I 
flairn of religious right swelled into a demand for poll- | 
rical right I It cocld not he otherwise. In their close 
connexion the very battle cry of old was caught op. 
As the shout of the ancient Jews was, “ The Sword of 
thOftLord, and of Gideon,” so, in later days, did the great. 

( hmpions of religious freedom go forth to .their con- 
tesls against kingly tyranny and ecclesiastical domi- 
nafcR#witli the war-erf of “ The Sword of the Lord, 
abd of Cromwell and they conquered even like those 
•whose shout they were re-echoing^ Also, it was the 
of the translated Scripfures to raise the thought^ 
and minds of men al>o^ the grovelling enrl servilf^ 
ixmdiltiog to whitih they bad been brought bf the prel^ 
itmtie of cSjfUSJfsh smd state tyimuy ; for while it preached 
new Jerusalem, it an- 
their Rnging ho^ *of frqp oitisten- 
sl^ in earthly community to^icn they belonged. 

It taught them that ni|n were brethren of 
mie«hlillod^ they leerajd the sentiment that, In thitt 
i near^^ of kjiv^fhat ,|nity of being— there could he 
in> to« pretence for the monstrous faith under 


j which they had bo long groaned, of millions made for 
one. 

. The next function of the press was to minister to 
IneratUre. It was au opening through which the poet 
could chaunt his strains to a larger audience ; “it was 
the means of communication by which the man of sci*^ 
ence could make known his discoveries and his difficul- 
ties ; it was the agency through which the speculations 
of the philosopher Vei|p brought home to other mbds, 
the truth of them tested, and, when they wejC>lo- 
Rcient, coolerfand sounder thoughts senlf back to him 
for consideration. It was a sort of world’s journal ; 
kcejong account, from time to time, of what |ny one' 
had ^ say to the world which seemed worth preser- 
ving or worth disseminating. • 

A new class of men — literary men — sprang up ; men 
who lived byitheir l^ns ; because, in consequence of 
the printing press, thj^ could give money’s worfh from 
tbeii^pens to thousands eager to receive and buy it^ 
and who could confer high recompense upon those who 
toiled for their enlightenment. Thus the good work 
went on — ^thus the great drama was enacted. The 
tall of the past was made a book of household know- 
ledge to those who, but for the press, must have lived 
and died in utter ignorance of what humanity had 
thought and done before their time. So from one 
grade of society io another jthe influence of the press 
passed, and spread wider and wider, till the vast read- 
ing publia arose, and the reign of patronage passed 
away, leaving men of literature to know and feel that 
the Wst. of fill patronage is the general opinion and 
judgment of mankind. 

Last of all, the j^reaa came ;to minister to the service 
of the prople. It was only by slow degrees it arrived 
atiitlie exorcise of this functioft Still, books \>erc mul • ' 
implied ; chiefly works intended as of good counsel, and 
wisely or foolishly indicted, which some men were 
desirous of distributing ahroa^. ^'‘hen standard works 
appeared, and were so much in request, that they w*ero 
made more and more accessible, until that very acces- 
sibility increased the demand for a more extended re- 
production. Then came ijeriodical works, bearing within 
their narrow compass the toilsome labour of the literary 
and the loaruod. To fhose succeeded the newspaper, a 
poor imperfect thitig at first, but gradually advancing 
until it attained its present enormous dimensions ; its 
wondrous aggregate of matter and information; its 
universality and freedom of communication. The 
power it exercises, and the influence which follows iij 
#t8 ti’ain, identify the press with the interests ana 
happiness oi‘ millions, and render it the iqpans of com-' 
rounication between the most distant classes of society ; 
aa if the penny sent letters o^ien tliat all might 
be read by all. « 

The press is an open jjace where any one mty bring 
counsel for Ms fellows — a 'frihunal where he may prefer 
complaints against grievance and injustiae. Around it 
the mgh and the low, the rich and tifie poor, may gather 
together, all being represented.; and its tendency, if not 
to^make |dl men one great family, is at least to make 
thefci one great socifty, where pleadings of every kind 
are heard, and where, finally, tlie decisive sentence is 
proqounced. Thisfstate of things indii^ites what in 
our own day are the duties of the press. As of old, 
let v^atevfr tends to refinement, enjoyment, luxury, 
improvement, he ministered to by the fancifully adorned 
books ^he press^roduces. As of old, let standard, 
clalfiicaJ, ensuring works be carefully preserved and 
committed to posterity ; let those who write for future 
tipie, wRo “^build thilofty rhyme,” or aspire to great 
disc^'veries, or*would sound the depths of phitesophy, 
let them, as formerly, use the press as their toeaiis for 
benefiting their race ; and in this respect let the pre&s 


[ be as ft boftt launched upon the stream of time^ for the 

(( broad ocean of eternity. Yet with all this it is the 

|7 bu^neea of mind, the duty of philanthropy, the “ \'ey 
/) stuff o* thp oonscience/’ that those who can employ tins 

J machinery should keep in view what the world now 

H needs for its a4vancemeht and happiness, and what in 
</ Its^present s^ie are the means best calculated to pro- 
J mote them ; ilT tuftre be ignorance, how it sliall be dis- 
i) ^ there be mistake, ho^ it%hall be rectihod; if 

be’h'bstinate inveterate prejudices, how they shall 
H be removed by reiterated att^s of rea^n, until they 
it .give way. vjn all directions where good istto he done 
j for nttb, or man, the press may have its share in the 

j great work. And beautiful and grand it is to see (his 
M dbe great means of intercommunication at work in the 
U development of these varied functions; so that all, 
d however lowly, may listen to thegnobl^t melodies all 
poet’s ^ul ever poured forth — ^at all, however dark 
their ignorance, may be reacheahy^he rays off)hilo- 
1 sophy ; tliat all alike may be visited and influenced by 
H the play of this vast and varied power, in all its dif- 
(f ferent forms and tones, whether like the scream of the 
wild eagle soaring to Olympus '^Vith the thunder ift its 
X grasp, or the chirp of the “ cricket ’’ on the ptwr man’s 
S hearth. 

But by some the press, and all things connected 
( with it, are regarded as a»matter of mere trade ; in too 

d many instances it is carried on not without sundry 

tricks of trade, and is thus reduced to tlie level of the 
) most sordid occupation. Why should this surprise us ? 

) Arms which should only be borne by mesi when right 

I has to be deiended, or an invaded country preserved 

from subjugation — arn^p that should belong to tree 
f) men only, and he sacred to the assertion of freedom, 

)) • are the^ not home as a lihide ? — an<f do not pepple Jbe- 
come hireling shedders of human blood, letting theii' 

,v selves out to justify the acts of ahy oppressor or despot 

'I who may choose to ei^ploy them ? Law I is it not a 

trade as well as arms ? That which should be the pure 
\f simple administration of justice->^the balance of equity 
j held between man and man — becomes instead a trade, 

^ where the vilest falsehoods are promulgated by the 
tongue of the hired advocate ; where truth ana folse- 
^ hood are out of the question ; Vhoro the palm of skill, 

) the reward of merit, the highest honour are given to 

) him who can most triumphantly carry through the 

^ worst cause ; where calumny and opprobrium are ready 

to he cost upon those to whom reverence is due, and 
^ « where aspersions are always at hand for innocence and 
; virtue. These, and such as tliese, are thought good 
^ * sound law|^er-]ike proceedings, because law, like tRe 
^ press, is deemed by some to be a trade — a sordid trade 
— instead of being, as it^ught to the protector of 
) the helpless, the redressor of injuries) the vindicator of 
I the ri|;ht8 of our fellow crqptuivs. 

I So is religion made a ti^de. The opportunity — ^the 
o69ice — of being the shepherd of souls, the guider of 
flocks, is^made a bargain and sale of; is advertised for 
in the newspapers — a thing to be obtained for money ; 
and, in too many instaqpes, the priestly office is one of 
profession only, and the ministers while pomting|to his 
flock the road to Heaven, ramains himself something 
. like a flnger>poBt very far off tl^ goal. So le^latio^ 
f — ^the most solemn and sacred duty that man cSi exert 

) oise in relation to hisfellowanen-^legislatfbn, tl^t buildS, 

I up the chakaeter and influences the destinies of a nation ; 

i that should secure the rights, the li^rtios, and propc^y 
of a people-^that should he (he snrine of me'jboliest 


of a people-^that should he the snrine of me'^oliest I 
principles of jostice-<*that should call up in its exercise 
the noblest powers of the inteUect and the purest qua- | 
litiesofthe mind, — ^legislation, too,«i^ made a trade,! 
Individuals and parties invest their ^onsands and tlioir I 
millions in the functions of legislation ; and the power 


that has iMCn bought from the baseness of constituents, 
is prostitumd by (he baseness of representsitives ; used 
by (hem to clutch the spoils of office, or to wring fftmt 
the toiling masses for the benefit of particular classes, 
that, which if exacted at all|f\m tli|) people, shoukd 
be forbhe universal advantage — to defray the exj)cn* ,s 
ies of government, and the maintenance of social oi*der« 
then, the use of arms, the practice of law, of religion, 
of legislatioi — if ^1 these he degraded into mere sordid 
trades, whalyvondor that the press -fthogld lib so too ; 
and there should be those who talk of going inb> its 
market for talent, as they would talk of buying cattle 
in ISrnithiield ? In such a corruption and perversion of 
the press, its records cease to |)e regeq^d^ ^ truth ; 
its arguments cease to carry with them poVer of per- 
Buasiofl ; because there is no conviction ofijheir sincerity 
and earnestne^ ; and its whole scope and tendency* 
becomes an obj^t of suspicion, because experience has 
shown that they have been directed to party and sinis- 
ter purposes. Thus a baiter is raised against that 
benignant influence ^hich has already done so much 
good, and is capable of effecting so much more. In all 
those who wield this mi^ty pqprer, thei^ should be a 
consciousness of a nobler calling— a sense of higher 
aims. As no man should meddle with the functions of 
arms, of law, of religion, or of legislation, unless with 
more exalted viev^s and grander purposes than that of 
merely serving himself, so no man should meddle with 
the press simply and only with a view to serve himself, 
or he will prostitute it to undue influences and disho- 
nourable c<^r8C8, to seculb that petty advantage. ^ 
Truth, justice, the rights of his fellow men, tlie intel- 
^lectual and moral defelopmant of the people — ^these 
should be the objects. , ^ 

Jealous watchfulness over the perpetrators of wrong,, ^ 
the ardent assertion and defence of what is right — ^these 
are the qualities that shcftild distinguish those wh^e 
hand is upon the very ark of a nation’s f||Bedom, and 
who have to do that by which millions ai*e either ex- 
alted or degraded. And there are very many ulio 
are ready to require these things of the persons con- 
nected with the pr^, but of whom I would oak a few 
questions in their turn. I would say, — you are not 
writers, you tfre only readers ; but tliat does not exone- 
rate you front all duties, more especiallv when you talk 
of the duties of otlier people. None of you like fb see 
ffilsehood in the press, if it tells adjust your party in 
politics, or your sect in relidon ; but is there that 
within you which regards with favour the same thing 
when it tends to promote (he objects of the elass to 
which you belong, and which blame the press when it 
does not subserve those objects ? Afe there %ot those 
who regard the press as a useful thing to teach otlmrs 
their duties, hut disclaim any application of the satne 
test to their own conduct ? Are^here not those who 
regard rather the quantity than the quality of the arti- 
cle they purchase, and who when they go into the press- 
market lookonl^Y to getting the most for their xipncy, 
careless of the intellectual nutriment offered to (heir 
own and their children’s mii^ ? You, then, who talk 
of the corruption of the pross, look to youjf own by . 
which YOU have fostered that which you censure. *Let 
the public look ho the encouragement which it grants 
to d^erent kinds of publications, and leam to more 
strict and stern with those whose derelictions arc 
nothrious ; and lef them be mofle liheraly kind, and 
generous, when there a heaitjr'and sincere desire to 
do public seryice. Let th^ publip at large dodhis, and 
then w^.shalllhave a right to exact from all connected 
witii tfaa press, that they shall he rigid in (he discharge 
of all their dutief . ^ • 

There will be some propriety in such a trihuaial oass^ 
ing censure or awording pr^. A pure higlMnuided 




THB j^ouhnal. 


publifs jWftYfirexilt JoBg j»jitl|iout 4 |»rws ^gM'^spond- 
% 4 di^e^u^ caiijt of 

ihow n^d ble^iiMBW W 
bjithfiii^lW b W p^w|;ed. Wh9>t a noble ^orjc jffc»M— 
im^ty powers Ipa e?|cereise4 in it— to mpple 
^wstb eyeigr 'of 9^ in the world. W^y , l^ere is 
no ignotswce, dense and deep as Egyptian d^rk^ 
nese> way yet ne reached by means of the press,! 
and some rays of %bt directed npon the j^ul of man. 
1 b thpreaa state. of things injuriofcly footing the 
phyitel or knrel well-being of any Ibt of mon; 
hao% V customs inconsistent with health or comfort; 
an hoiatitnUon of which the more prudential applica- 
&n of its funds would extend its usefulness — ^tlie ptegs 
is ibc agency b/^bich those mistakes may bo corrected, 
those errors /octified. Then, as there are agreat 
Wrpn^^ which the laws does not reacbpif one human 
being injures another, the pi*ess is the agency to track 
out wo iniquity — to drag it forth — to nold it up to the 
gaze of the world — and, i^it is not invested with the 
powers of legal punishpient, still it gibbets tlie enor- 
mity in the of ma^nd, and leaves it exposed aod 
withering to the scorn^ of jwiterity. Are mea- 
sures — ^the repeal of a noxious law, the substitutimi of 
an equitable one — tube obtained ? How, but through 
the press ? ^ a wbrk. to be accomplished which re- 
quires the .dissemination of a principle from mind to 
mind till its acknowlodgmeht by conviction results, 
and the voice of millions declares that tliey will no 
longer be debarred frpm their sacred rights for the 
caprice orgn^tificftion of Uif®w, how is tliis to be done 

* save by tbe agency of the press ? In evei^r shape and 
formy^^vmn'eaotious cap eBSujie, the press, although 
vested with no political function — vested yrith no phy- ‘ 
sical pdVi^er — is a tribunal winch the mightiast and the 

^vilest alik© acknowledge — a power whidi reaches 
throughout the v. oi'M, extends tlirdhgh all tlm rfmih- 
c^ons of i^iety, from the palace to tb® prison — a 
power ito w&h none c&n be indiferent, frmu the auto- 
crat of boundless North to the exile in the penal 
settlements of Australia— ‘A power which all mon know, 
and all,^n some degree, wverence'^-a poweivof winch 
all fear the yengeance, all covet somethmg of its diel- 
tering protection, somothing of its impipving voice. 
Tins wpndrous and growing power, of wbjeh other de- 
velopments will fuccqssivoly arise, impresses my mind 
with a sort of resfiict for all c^mnected with its use, ' 
even to the lowest and humblest agent; and 1 think j 
dmt the world wilj, one day, jfind more nobility in tliat 
class — ^fbr it renders better service — than in those who ' 

* succeed to vast estates and sounding titles, but work 
no sucb <>enipdts society as are achieved by the 
poorest workman employed in the ]fia*'hinery of the 
pram, in its da^ operation. 

Ojhe most ancient snotions believed that their laws 
were the result of inspiration, and thatiu ebbing them 
they weye obeying the behests of the Deity. To lu*, that 
. insmj^ion, that |K>wer of discriminating between a 
b(^ fiS^ a a jjust apd an unjust law — that analysis 

of Insjgtinthm^, whether grown hoary with age, or now 
^ hrst p]|^^d» is iu the idduence of the press. At a 
pe|^ ware pldlosoplxical schools where tlm 
d^vm^ed thev lessons to ^eir ^sciples, whether 
orBtoflmsm ^ Epicureanisin, m shaay groves. We 
Wye no such mstitwtiions ndw ; but to commun^oicin- 

it mj^nn^the wind'-^to bring down 

jW phdpsieqihy to dwell omiwipt 
AtawtdSer 

' tWi> Justipe by means 

of secret noping tn find in at joheq that 

SJ^W^y and |o wwH fee higW«t and fee Iqwest 
I oeeiKhm feerq wps m 


— Aom whose punishment no escape. But we 
need not the secret tr’ibuuals of the middle ages — we 
ne^ npt decisions mnde in the darkness of night. We 
h$v6 a better tribunal fean that— a nobler adm&lid^tion 
of justice : we have { security beyond the law for the 
punisbmant that opinion caninfilct^ and for reward 
fee most valuable feat opinion can W®h!>w. h^ve 
it in the press. At different tlmedi, m^U have feugbt ibr 
freedom in the buttle field with daifeg succepB; aom^* 
times victorious, someftmes defeated even when 
deserving success* B^t our fight for. freedom is 
waged wife %o such w'eapons as they employed, 
an<I is subject to no such reverses as theirs. In the • 
triumph of freedom by m®ans of the press thA*e can 
be no such reverses ; for it is the peculiarity of feb* 
agency, that while fee fight is raging, the preparations 
for victory are carried on likewise. Men are rendered 
at once more lifted fo^ liberty, and more secure of en- 
joyiflg, it by the stru^lc for its attainment ; and no 
country can be otherwise than free, noble, and pros- ^ 
perous, BO long as it has a free and truthful press. 


&tiv itfbrarp. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A 
FAIRY TALE OF HOAIE.-^flv CHaHX.iE» 

Dickjcns^. 

The Cricket on the Hearth I “ What an excellent 
titje !” crietkone ; I wonder what it will be ?” said 
another ; “ Notliing can bo equal to the ‘ Christmas 
GaroP — But 'The ChimcBl’ tliat was a beautiful 
book too.” Such were the phi^ases tliat rung through 
many u householdOora tlie <^y thjs work wa* adver- ■ 
tiged to that of its publication, when swift-footed Mer- 
curies distributed it to anxious thousands. 

diirp tlio First'—or jto speak dramatically, for it 
is a most dramatic story — scenfe tlie first, opens witli 
the interioi’ of tlie cottage of one John Peerybingle, 
airrier, whose pretty little wife, years younger tliun 
himself but on ©very occasion --save one — the very 
pattern of a wife — is prepai'ing tea one cold January 
evening, in anxious expectation of her spouse's return. 
At first the kettle is a rebelliouB kettle, or in the au- 
thor's words — 

aggraNuting and obstinate. It wouldn’t allow itself to 
be adjusted on the too bar ; it wi>uldu’t bear of accom- 
modating itself kindly to the knobs of coal; it would , 
lean fora^ard with n drunkeu air, and dribble, a very ' 
Xfeot of a Kettle, on the bearth. It was quarrelsome ; , 
and hissed and spluttered morosely at the firis. To sum 
up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybinglo’f fingers, first 
of all turned topsy^.uTvy, nnd'^then, with on ingenious 
pertinacity deserving of a better cause, dived sideways 
in — down to the very bottqm of the Kettle. Aid the 
hull of the Royal Cleorge hmf never made half the mon- 
strous yesistanoe to coming out of the wafer which thq 
lid of that fettle employed ageing Teerybingle, 
before phe got it up again. » 

I it looked sullen and pig-headed enough, even then ; 
carrying it% handle with an air*of defiance, and cookfeg 
I Its sMsnt pert^ and gaockingly at Mrs. Peerybingle, 
as if lie said, 1 won’t boil. Nothing shall indoee me I” 


its sMsnt petw anu gaociungiy at Mrs. Jreerybingie, 
as if lie said, 1 won’t boil. Nothing shall indoee me I” 

e However, bye and l^yo 

^Ihe kctU© bpou to spend the evening. Now it was*? 
that th<rkettm» g>‘owing mellow and piq^icak began to 
have itrepresslble gqygUnEs in its throat, and to indulge 
jn short upcal snortii whl^ it checked in the bud, as If 
it hadn’t madc^ up its mind yet to he good company. 
Now it was, that afiber two or three such vain aiton^its 
to stifle its*oonvivia) seut&monts, it threw of all morale* 
reserve, and burst into a stream of song iibpoiy 


* Bradbury and Kvaiu, 90, Btoeteti'ect 
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< and hiJarious, as iiovor inaudliti nigMingalo yot foiTned 
I th« ; 

So pl«dn> too f Bioss you, you might have understood 
it li ke a boo)t — letter than soiue books that you ami I 
could jM>rluips. ^ith its Nyrm breath gjishirf 

forth ill a light cloud which merrily aud gracefully as- 
oended a few feet, then hiing about the chimney-cornor 
lie i^a own domestic Heaven, it trolled its song with that 
strong energy of cheerfuhoieaB, that its iron body hununed 
and stiiTied upon the dre ; and the lid itself, the recently 
rebellious lid — such is the indueiig;e 8f a bright exam{>le 
~i>«!ffbrmed a sort of jig, and clattered Bhe a deaf and 
dumb young eymJ>al that had never knowi^ the use of its 
twin brotho^. 

• That this song of the Kettle’s was a song of invitation 
and welcome to somebraiy out of doors ; to somebody at 
t)|^t moment coining on towards' the snug small Borne 
and the crisp fire, there is. no doubt whatover. Mrs. 
Peerybingle know it, perfectly, as she sat musing, before 
the hearth. It’s a dark night, sa^gthe Koftin, and the 
rotten loaves are lying by the Hay ; and abovo, all is 
' t^mist and darkness, and below, all » mire and clay ^ and 
there’s only one relief in all the sad* and murky air; 
and I don’t know that it ivS one, for it’w nothing but jtt 
glare ; of deep and angry Tirimson, wher«» the sun 
windtoge^er; set a brand npon^tluf clouds for 
guilty of such wo,ither ; and the widest open countif 

• a Jong dull stroiik of black ; and there’s hom'-^ilpi^ 0 ^ 

the finger-post, and thaw upon the track ; and am ic^e fib 
isn’t water, and the water isn’t free ; and you couldn't 
say that anything is what it ought to ho; but he’s coming, 
coming, coming I — * 

And here, if you like, the Cricket uin chime in ! 

Have our readers observed bbe song of the 
Kettle runs into the iliynie an4 rhythm diverse ? Tljp 
honest carrier arrives safely wi^i bis dog floxer, mpt 
innumerable packages, gre^ ^ui4 o-mong which 

with feminine sagacity »Cr#* Peerybb^gle — familiarly ; 

• and genarally called — ddsedVers a wedding 

oake. This brings on the a certain Tackletoip 
(some relation we believe to oue Scrooge, with whom 
our readers are acquainted) merchant, a hard- 

hearted curmudgeon, wtio iM&yegBh^jless is to he mar- 
ried in a day or two to a hloomingf^rido, May Fielding 
by name, sJio being persuaded to have him by her 
silly mother, a body who ^‘always vyws gloves]: and 
lives upon some recollection (or tradition) oT by- 
gone “ gentility.’’ Here too we must injtfoduce Tilly 
Slowboy, the damsel who is iu.stalled as assistant nurse 
to the infant hope of the house of Peerybingle. 

She was nf a ?!paro and straight shape, this young lady, 
insomuch that her garrrieutfl appeared to ho in couHtant 
ganger of sliding otV those hhar|» pegs, her shoulders, oja 
which they were loosely hung. Her costume re- 
-mark able for the partial development on all 
occasions ot some flannel vestment of ii 
structure; also for a ffordjng glimpses, ii? the of 

the back, of a corset, or pair of stayf# in c/olw 
green. Jeing always in a state of |;a]|91igig at 

everytmng, and absorbed, beiidesf ^ the pewetual jiJOji- 
templation of her mistress’s ^erfectiems ^Nld Baby'®, 
Miss 8lowboy,«in her little errors of jjudpcment, may bo 
said to have donevequal honour to her head and her 
heart ; and though these did less honour to the Baity’s 
head, which they were the occasional means of bringing 
into contact with deal ddors, dressers, stair<aUs, bed- 
posts, and other foreign substanciSH, still they wert the 
honest results of Tilly Slowboy’s constant astonishinent 
at finding herself so kindly treated^ and installed in suoh^ 
a comfortable home. For the maternal and paternal i 
Slowboy were alike unknown to Fame, aflld Tihy had* 
been bred by public chiuriiy, a foundling; whie* word, 
though only offering fpndling by on© vow, el’s 
length, is very differient in inoaning, mid ^xpresaea quite 
another thing. • * 

The carrier has given ** a lift” to a tr|veUer he 
met on the rood, apparently a* Seaf o|danujm witliisih 
ver hUir, fbr whom finally a he(l is made up. W© 
think tlie Interest of the \vprk will he heightened ra- 


ther thmi 2e|«wnied by tflling the reader, that^tbis iaa 
<^old loTer of' May Fielding, refumad fiw 

Amenoa, hnt wiho> for reasons not, by the 
satisfactorily explained, assames tb's dlagilCfie, 


this one secret from her husbawh for the carrier waJi- 
liesses fiimilimrities quite harmless wi^ (fid 
and the betrgihedofher fudiocd-iiiat©, and, wpr^ liipon# 
bolievoB tliat his liBusehold gods are ehiver«d#that the 
“Cricket onffie Heartli” for him can eHIrp no morel 
(Jne however of the most exquisite and poetical 
creations in the book is Bertha — tfip bl^d Cah^b, 
hei Tather, is workman to Tackleton, the ntana- 
^cturer; but hardly used and* povertj-strfcltim a© h© 
is, he, goo, “has a Cricket on the Hearth^^-— a spirit pf 
love and peaceemd domestic happiness. 

Caleb nncl his ^lughter wore at work together in their 
usual ^orking-room, which served them for their ordi- 
nary living roiim hh well ; iHid a strange place it was. 
There were houses in it, finished and unfinished, for 
Hoik of all stations wn life Siiourban tenements for 
of moderate mean^; kitchens and single apart- 
forPbllH of the lower clawes ; capital town resi- 
denci^ ^ |)olls of high estate. Nome of these estah- 
lishmjs^ ?y/ep© already fumished according to estimate 
yiew to jth© convenience bf iloUs of limited in- 
come; otliers Cf>j^ he fitted oh the most expensive 
scale, at a mgmpnt’s notice, from whole shelves of 
tables, sofM, beftjiatoads, and upholstery. The 
iiohIBty g/c^ry public in general, for whose 
uccoi;iiUA<lww l^emonts were designed, lay 


%erjin,c© to b© hnneutably dittkult in real life), 

Ih© Dbils hiid fur improved on Nature, 

who IS ojflten perverse ; for they, not rest- 
ing on such ©i^ks as satip, c^^tton-priut, and 

hits of rug, superadded^triking personal difrereiidis 
wdiich allowed of >yo jiplslake. , • 

But -th© blind knows not that they are hardly 
used by their tawc-moster. She lives in a fairy world 
created by the jEbni^Ufather, who hides from by every 
sorrow, p^^hes to procure her luxuries, and 

conies his loving d^^ldion to the extent of painting 
to fiffijr gs the most benevolent of masteiw, 
hijdi^ bis under eccentricity of magner. 

Biqt tltet© k itoiul awakening from the dream. 

b> bj^wself, until she learufi he will he 
il^ehjusb©^ pf .Wiptber, poor Bertha has cherished 
fervfi^f Jioyo for ibis ideal benefactor ! “ Great 

FowiGf F* ©Xplaimsid her father, smitten at one blow 
itb© I dapoived liew from bgr cradle 

^jt fo break hersbeart ijvt last 1” ’ 

Jin<ust find room for a pi;^rt of the carrier’s visiqn 
fvben ih© bfiry Cric|t©t qm! her fidry train pluck the 
,(jU#p©rnfo tbou^ts fix>m bis heart; — 

Ho recoiled from the door, like a man walking in his 
sleep, awakened from a frightful dream ; and put the 
gun aside. Clasping his hands before his face, lufthen 
e,at down again beside the fire, and found reliefun tears. 

The Ci-ickot on tlie Heart1% came out into tb^oom, 
and stood in Fairy shape before him. , 

** I love it,” said Hio Fairy Voic©, repeating what be 
well remembered#^ for^he many times I have heard it, 
and tlio many tboughts its harmless music has giveii me.” 
» “ She said so ! ” cried the Harrier. “ True ! ” 

« Tbi? bus iMeen ab^PPy borne, Jehp ; ©nd I love the 
Cricket for its sake!” ^ 

“ It has been, Heaven knows,” returned the Carrier. 
“ She made it happy, always^until now.” * 

” So d^efilNy s^eet-fempm^ ; m domestic, joy^W, 
busy, and lightrhearted ! ” said the Voice. 

^ « Otherwise I n^er could haVe^loved her as I did/' 
returned the Career. * • * • 

!jbo Voice, correotjmg him/ttdd, “ I)o.” « 


i 
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Tl»« Carrie^ repeated as I did.** But not ilrialy. His 
Iklterinjlb resisted his control, and ivould speak 

lii Ua own way, for itself and him. 

The Figure, in an attulude of invocation, raised its 
hafld and said : ^ ? » 

% « Upon 5 %ur own hearth” — $ 

» The hearth she has blighted,” interposed the Carrier. 
“ The hearth she has — how often ! — blessed and bright- 
ened,” said the Cricket : “ the hearth wh#ch but for 
her, were wnly a feyr stones and briclA) and rusty bars, 
but which ha# been, through her, the ^ar of your 
on which you have nightly sacriOced sumo petty 
passion, selfishness, or care, and offered up the homage 
of a tranquil mind, a trusting nature, and an overflow^g 
heart ; so that t|io smolyo ^om this poor chimney Has 
gone apwa»d*with a better fragrance than the richest 
incense that is |}urut before the richest shrines in all the 


gaudv Temples of this World \ — Upon your own hearth ; 
in its quiet sanctuary ; suiTounded by its gentle influ- 
ents and associations ; hear her ! Hear me ! Hear 
everything tiiat speaks the language of your hearth 
and liome !” * , 


k And when all comes right at last, — ^though not till tjte 
ICarrier’s heart has been tried in the furxi^e of agony, 
and comes Out pure |fold,^and when May is married 
to her early love, and sOaleb and j^rtha find a;4^t. 
son and brother, the genteel” old lady is sent for, 
and the whole* winds up with a wedding-day and a 
merry dance worthy to rival that of Mr^ F’fizziwig, of 
deathless memory ; and even Tacldeton relents, anil 
bestoufs the wedding cake, which be comes to sharu^ 
and sends a packet of toys for the baby. 



Wwam k PfOTORK sr >1 ib«arct Giutes. 

• , * CHARLES 

W« propose that flur Portrait €lallery shal! bft a 
gaU^ of ^ true nobility tjf England-^a gallery 
#topie^s gobies. We hold no man 
noble aome ancestor of fis sospe thne 

killed a gi^t number «af his own species ; destroyed 
violentl]^ tboi# that God *]|ad made to live happily ; 
4^d ofl a great piece of s&ne other tnan^s possessions ; 
was Che favouritfb of ^me silly king, oi the tool of 

a 


• • • 

Emoraveu Bf vr, J. LWTOir. 

^IClKENS. • 

•ome ki'ji’g’i beue minuter. Mobility from each wnrees 
is a strange abuse of terms. Still more strange is the 
abuse^f words j^hi^ styles those noble who are merely 
tooendanto from such violents, or such venals. Tlie 
English language is bedbme far better understood. As 
we view it and comprehend it now, we look upon^tui h 
customs as worn out barbarifans. What 1 Is a man a 
noble because he lives in a great country house, und| 



like one of Pharaoh’s lean kine, devours the herbage 
of a great many acres ? We rub oar fbrehead at such 
phrases, and cannot understand them. Does a man 
who can name a great many dead ancestors, but d(oes 
• not l£Pb a finger for his Jiving brethren, think himself a 
noble? He is greatly mistaken; and the world isj 
coming to think him greatly mistaken. They are thoi 
true nobility who are activ^ ^ work for the good 
or the great body of their fellow-men. The narrow 
spirit which could make a class happ^or honourable, 
grows obsolete. It did very well for the dark ages when 
people could not see far around them ; hut th^ sun is 
*up now, and we awake in it, and see far and wide in it ; 
and worm ourselves in it; and want, most naturally — 
finding that we are all of one Itesh ftnd blood — with 
the ^me souls, the same tasHs, the same aspirations 
— to see all happy together. They ften are the genuine 
nobles who are working and striving, it may be, and 
is, in a*hundred ways, for the accftmidishment of this 
great, this common, this long neglected, but only im- 
portant end. They are the nohles — the artists, the 
authors, the scientific inventors, the scientific manufac- 
turers, the discovered igid planters of new lands, the 
philanthropists and disinterested statesmen, be they 
who or what they may — ^bo of the castle or the 

cottage — the bc-tkled or the entitled^-each an^ all 
who feel the pulse of human sympathy in their hearts, 
and do the work of blessedness in their day. Wli^ 
then are the nobility ^ to-day ? ^I)o not numbers of 
their *names start at once to your lips ? The Words- 
worths, the Dickenses, the Jerrolds, the Cobdene,*the 
Poxes, the Southwood Smiths, the Tennysons, the 
Bulwers, the Eastla^es, tlie Macreadys, the Charles 
Knights, the Elliots, the Martineaus, the Channings, 
the ‘Mrs. Frys, the Faradays, the Liebigs — but they 
crowd upon us: let us take breath and tll^k God 
that they are really so many ! Yes 1 it is glorious to 
find that the truly noble — the right-thinking, and 
generously-acting, are become — Legion. And as 
the true object of life, and the true mode of arriving 
at that object, are better and better understood, the 
number will be daily increased. When people have 
really convinced themselves — ond they have pibtty 
nearly done it— -that they are bom without either 
horns or spurs, and Vero theigfore never made for 
figlj^ing and kicking, but are reMly born with hearts 
in their bosoms capabi^tf of nob^^st sympathies — 
capable of^a large participation in God’s own divine 
feeling of beifevolence, and with hands most admi- 
rably adapted for pressing the hands of their fellows, 
there will be from year to year immeikse augmenta- 
tions of the genuine peeragft The man of woman 
who dififuses with the pen or the pencil ideas of 
beauty and sentiments of goodness — ^he or she ifho m^es 
food and clothing, and books, and hodbehokl comforts 
and embellishments plentiful — who in the wholesale 
or the retail business of humatpbenefit— In the senate 
or the sunday-school — in the facU^'y, the printing- 
office, the study, or the •studio^ — whether round- 
faocked labourer in the field, or jauketted sailor on the 
oesnn — ^whether ho be stubbing thorns and thistles, or 
rooting out of the mind the spiny prejudices which 


have for inade this a hard and bloody earth — ^he 
shall feffi in His own soul that he is a descendant of 
the Deity, Ond will leave other distinctions t(f the less 
enlightened. * . 

Fi;|^m this class, the ono*thiit we ^shall s^ect Si * 
first of our series, — shall be the unquestionably most 
popular man of his day — Charles Dickens. And 
it may brifig us at once to the illustration the most 
prommentffidatures of our subject, if wo» ask what it is 
that has made Mr. Dickens so popular ? In nothifig docs 
tl^re seem to be so little of mystery as in this. No- 
body can take up a story the author of Pickwick 
witljput feeling almost instantaneously exuberant * 
wit, the gen\fd humour of the man, hi^intimate know- 
ledge of the life and habits of the masses, and his admi- 
rable application of the fruits of his experience. The « , 
knowledge and the geniuf themselves must have given 
him a high rank ijp literature, •but they could not have 
given him n tenth part of the influence and estima- 
tion which he possesses. Th‘5y might tnd would have • 
astonished ; they would have delighted too, to an emi- 
nent degree, by their brilliancy and graphic power ; 
but that which has made them welcome, as widely and 
as warmly throughout the whole reading world of every 
civilised country as in his own, is just that which 
makes the sun welcome, liecauso they warm and glad- 
den. EvJSry one feels instantly the keen eye which Ite 
has for the ludicrouf in eviry cliaracter, and the uncon- * 
trollable tendency to have his laugh at it. But every 
one feels at the same moment, that in that laugh the^ai 
is no malice; it^is the^crrimqntof a genuine heart 
which, while it laughs, loves and does j u jtice. Is^hero 
a men in all the round of your reading at whose sim- 
plicity and little whims you have laughed so heartily 
or so often as Pi^wick ? Is there a man that you so 
thoroughly esteem for his worth ? In the wit there is 
nothing rtckless ; it flashes, but does not scorch ; in 
the humou9there is nothing cynical, it is wine, not vine- 
gar. The weakness and the s^ength, the fi^ly and 
the virtue, are equally estimated and dealt with ; and 
what especially charms and gives confidence, is this 
sense of generous justice in your author ; you feel that 
he xiTites as a man, and not as a partisan. It is tht) 
heart of a mqp that beats throughlthe wlioTe substance ; 
it is the man and nothing else that he cares ftr ; the 
man with all his oddities and excellencies, his virtues 
and his pleasures ; you stand in unconscious admiration 
of the sound, healthy, moral constitution of the writer. 

It is the direct consequence of this fine ht^an con- 
stitution which has made Hr. Dickens so -universal in 
his influence for good, ft is not neccssai|iiSror a roan 
to be a politician, far less the zealot of aparty, inorder to 
advance the interests of even bis own country ; on the • 
contrary, they who do ^lis narrow their sphlrc of ae* 
tioH^ they becon^p the heroes oQi sect; they are the idols 
of a few, and the inversion of many;*they think it 
necessary to act violently, to put out tbeq; articles of 
fitith.prominently, to lo\e and hate according to their 
colours. This is to diffuse heat as a kitchenTjraxige 
does, which lialf roasts* ypur face while your back 
freezes ; not like the sun which gives a unif’®^ 
or leaves you to the uniform and Jbealthy eoolDegs of 




nigliLt or of wiutfii'. No iwi bag (Jraajpied of Mr- ^■ogg8, -or tJio tirothers Oheoryble, or that dark hero 
3)!tdti)ja9’ pojitics; or ctu’e<l to R,9.Jl>h • lo Bwii^iby Rudgw^ m it Barjiaby, 

gion ; h« has atood amoijgat m Udongiog to os all; of pr the locksmitli, or Joe Wilbt? In tlie Old ('urioaity 
our creed, of* our party, of our way of tlimkiug-^ Jet is^it that sweet j;r,cature Nelly, or the old graaid- 

ns }i*iv© boe» of 4hat c/<m 1 or party, or pccujiarity of fatlier, or tlu? peerless Dick Swiveller, or honest Ji it ? 
Jiieas, we might — siroply hejcause be had no partyof pre- And so on through everything. They arc all hems ‘ 
judicos, b^t treated human interests as they belonged tt> |aiid heroines in their way. They arc all living ; arfd 
man and not to classes. 3y this means, and it 1ms been stand individually aj strong and distinct on the can- 
evidontly Ao simple result of feeling and not of policy, 'ass as they would in rcSl life. This is exactly as the 
hi« has comsisted of every rank an<fgrttde ; he author meant i^ to be, and knew it would be by foUow- 

hav found enti’ance into evm-y circle, however tabooed merely the bent of hw natural disposition. In the 
to acores of otjier writers with not a tenth of his pow^r prefa(e to Pickwick itself, in the very outset i>f hia 
^ or hk? doxfsarhy in eketclling people’s portraits, while labours' lie shows that he is ns well aware of tlie nature^ 

• they have thought he was i)ainting their ncighb<>ars; and character of his genius as any one else oinihl be ; — 
and the Lords Veriao])ht tlmmselves have fiot felt com- If it be objcctt^l to tj^ie ^ Pickwdek Papers’ tliut they 


^ fortahle without their weekly Nickleby,tJor the moral 


icre series of tuk/eutures, in which the scenes 


Pecksnifis either without ther Giuzzlewit. Yet \^nat Ji e cveV changing, ^and the characters come and go like 
man has hit harder at Up) vices, laughed harder at the the men and women we encounter in the real world, he 
follies, 01* thundered more genuinely Sgiiinst theoppres- can only content himself with*the reflection that they 
^ sions of society .4 Butthiu there lias hecu pity and ia>t cl«iTn,to be nothing else, and that tiie same objection 
spite at the bottom of it; and when all classes hove bus berm made to works of some of the greML(*^t 
had their visits of mercy or of censure, which of them novelists in tJie Lnglish language.” Can there: bo a 
could venture a plea for offence ? We talk of the uni- more gratifying juflgment on au author's works than 
versality of genius, but >vhich of its (Qualities are so that they are so exactly like I’eal life that you ainuot 
universal as its human sympathies, and its sense of l>oiut out the differenco ? Can there be any praise like 
right? Perhaps the sensitive Ammtws niey he in- such censure ? 

(Mint'd to q^ucstion our awartl of the quali^ of strict Mr. Dickens ^ms most successfully shown that in the 
juptico to Mr* Dickens ; thc^ mayg*egard his sti’ictures popular Si hool of novel literature so far is it from 
as more national than generic; hut time hivals wounds being neces,sary to depend on loads and ladies and the 
Jj|j.)th of the heart and 5ie eye, and we will w ait awhile like dainty p<T.:ionagW9 for giving^interost to your ,nages, 
ere we ask America to look at Mr. Dipkens, or to pro- tJia^ you have only to plunge boldly into the muss of 
nouilbe her dnal verdict upon Rim. humanity and seize on such inuterials as it is perpe- 

If Charles Yhcken^, however, does not belong to a tually presenting. He 1ms bimscvlf gone down iiito tin* 
class, he does certainly to a school. There arc two very lowest depths of the great Pandemonium of Lon- 
great schools of novelists which may be termed the don ; into the )uost vile and filthy dens ; through its 
feudal an<if the popular. In the feudlR school Sir Wal- closest alleys and most hidden courts, swarming with 
ter Scott is the greatest and the most genmi. But creaturCvS steeped in vice and miBory to the lips, and 
beautiful, and masterly, and generous aj are5\is charac- has thence draggtsd out licroes inid heroines to the as- 
teristicai the spirit of the school sticks fast^o him. It tonished eycH of the world. Into ihese dismal haunts 
has been well romarldM that the feudal school, like the of crowded crime and utterest misery, he has let the 
feudal Hystem, must not only take its hero from the daylight of the ])res.s, and has made tlnwe who wore 
privileged class, and jiiakc all the oilier characters reclining on silicon .sofas, and ^vulking only amidst the 
move in suboi'dination to liim, but in a senal .subordi- hapj|>y and the pure, stsrt to find in the midst of what 
nation to ciaih othel|, according to their station on the h hell of woes and horrors they wove living. The 
artificial slidiug-soale of society. Mr. Jfcrnes with all Quilps, the Fagins, tiui Sikes’s have rlRen horribly on 
hiambrals, is another voluminous evidence of this; nay, their imagination; fye feeble victims of harsh and 
even L’israeli with hfb popular tendencies is pinned inexorable avarice and ci^udtj ha n* made throughCiim 
down to tlie tether of gentility, and can take but a cer- their moans audible ; the stfuggling virtues in the 
tain range. His Gerard, the man of the people, must hosome of creatures from whom they have lieen accus- 
turn oufla lord before Jiis <laught(‘r Sybil can marry a tomed to turn with tlie aversion of pharisaical ^virtue, 
Jonh Btit tlie jiopular scliool has no tether ; it is not have been made objecta of their consciousness, and have 
nc ' cssari^^ confined to tlie walls of a building, it can plemiei(l|Witli\bem for rescue and salvation. What 
IMS held as well on the open common , It knows no dis- Rejrions of sorrow, dolefid shades where peace 


1ms held as well on the open common , It knows no dis- Regions of sorrow, dolefid shades where peac-u 

blood, it care« lor notadget, it con afford . 
to have as many heroes aa k pleases. Kvery man, .* Still urge^,— 

WOOK^ or child la its hero or heroin*, so diat in fts or has Mr- Bickens laid bare in the very heart of the 
her boepn^ Ifcre the gifts and qualities of a hero, wealthy, refined, and brilliant London : and in doing 
good 0 ** bijlR Is Fic|wick tijp hero of Pickwick, or is this he kns not the ieJI strikingly demonstrated another 
ISam fi»r is old '1 pny ’V eiUr ? ^ tn ^iver great fact. The SevU descends into the haunts of vice 

Twist, is it ^liiTer himselfc or thu w or% Brownlow, or and fitsrcely-lemjjted indljjbnce, in order to drag down 
on the oyitiir hand BiU-S,* t>r Fagin ? In NicholU.i after him to still lower pollution and woe those tflat 
Nk^labyi^ it Nicholas, or poor Smike, or Newman he goes amongst ; — an angel of mercy to bring tlienl up 
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to better men ami their sympathies. The one g»,Aher8 
ranker corruption as ho goes — the other becomes even 
purer fVom the purity of his motives. Never ws' this 
more manifest than it must becoflie to every rea^loi who 
compares tlie writings of Sugeno Sue — not to mention 
winters of a similar stamp on this side the water— 
with those of Mr. Biokens. In tine one clas«; there is i 
an ever downward tendency to giorol depravity — to 
coiTupt, and he corrupted ; (Jt tl*e other, as buoyant 
a tendency upwards to a perpetual growth of higher 
. and more glorious purposes ; to the difFusion of active 
desires for good — glowing sympatliies for the forlorn 
, jmd oppressed. Mr. Dickens does not hesitate to in- 
troduce us to the very worst haunts of the very worst 
men that breathe; he does not||.esito^ to draw forth 
niid make these monsters of (|uine walk in full day- 
lifjht before the public ; he follows them, and*makes 
us follow them with the minutest assiduity, through 
oil theiB darkling and hideous career; but it is not to 
orray tliem in factitious colour.4, and teach u.s, or not j 
us, tliose where there lies a far greater danger, t«> ad- 
mire them. No; ho gives the realities of life in tluir 
t'xtrcnies ; he shows us the monsters that are lived 
uiriid the slime of h fal?,e*couditio» of the social system ; 
and thus calls on the lovers of their country and their 
telioHs to arouse frj^m their aomno.lence, and avert rtill 
uerse things at a future day. To cnatUle him to* do 
this he has only to lay hold of the* first weak creature 
tiiat comes near him, otid gives us his history ; it niny* 
be a tforkhoiisG orpluin like Olivef Twist, or evc^i an 
idiot like liarnahy Hudge. His ohjeet he tells us •at 
the very outset again, in the preface to Pickwicli, is to 
make us thiiiL better “of mankind should he only 
induce oi^c reader to think better of his follow men, 
and to look upon the brighter and more kindly side ot* 
hunuiti nature, he would indeed be proud and happy to 
have led to such a result.” 

Now it may seem to many that to do this it v^as an 
odd way to reveal so inucb horror and mbicry and op- 
pression going on in society ; to show us villauy stall. - 
ing on in gigantic force; to set us doun in the swarm- 
ing regions ofUotlicrhitiie or Si. Giles's, where nothing 
but squalid wretchedness, vulgar ferocity, and di'eod- 
ful objects of vile and festering vice seemed to meet us 
ou every hand ; and this state of things existing with- 
out tjje notice or the care of the mgher classes of so- 
ciety. But strange as ij^maf seem, tlirough these 
fearful haunts lay the directest way to the author's 
generous object f and he hid not shrink from it. Tie 
gave us the real truth, and in that trutli the seed of a 
grand remedy. He drfw the most repollaijt characters 
that moved, and, as it were, reigned in those CinJInerian 
fegions of vicious poverty ; but he showed us at the 
same lime that in the sufferings ^ tlieir innocentfvictiifls 
there lay motives imperative upon us toarush^in to the 
rescue. He showed us that tt*ero mu?t be something 
di-eadfully wrong in the conditio%of sopiotJk which it 
w^as our bounden duty to search out tmd amenl!. He 
showed us that in the hearts^ of numbers of those who 
livqjf like Nancy, in diver Twist, hAd in band wit^j 
the *cry woi’sf of char^ters, thei’O were god-like 
qualities still unextinguishedand unextinguishable ; and 


that to look on these with the eyes of austere abhorrence 
was to forget that great example of our Saviour who 
came to seek and save such, v^'m to act tlie part of the 
pro^ad Levite instead of that of the Samaritan. In a 
word, he demonstrated to uaVhat lie very motiilnt 
that <be blackest features of the blackest rectises of lif^ 
were revealed to us, we were not to rush to the con- 
clusion the# all was villany, and only to he annihilated ; 
that there were corrupt but reclaimabl^ brothers and 
sisters, unhappy ones groaning tinder the sense oik their 
degradation, who demanded our sympathy and help; 
and that there were, even amid those whom we were 
necustomed to look upon with*contomJ)t, virtues, and a 
kindSh ss of lieart, that were ail the mor^ divine because s 
they flourisheb amid ignorance and neglect, Lastly, 
tile brothers Ohocryble, and their class, were held up 
to ut a glorious example of the noblest, yet most tan- * 
obtrusive good. • ^ 

It is to this liold^nd successful attempt to vindicate 
Iheiclainis ol‘ the less itbrtunat% and as might think, ^ 
less virl uous part of our fellow-men to our warmest 
affection, that the public owes, and will ever owe, the 
dei'i^Kist obligations to Mr. Dickens. We should ow'e 
him much if our debt was only that of enjoyment de# 
rived from the afllueut list of his admirable literary 
creations. Pickwick, the AVellcrs, those two Saw- 
bones, BobdSawycr and Bfxi Allen ; the Bumbles, the» 
good Brownlow, the si^arm^earh^d Losberne, Stjacei-Sj 
Noggs, the Cheery hies, the WiUcts, Gabriel Varden, 
Tom Pinch, Jonas Chuzzlewit, the moral Fecksnif!',^ 
tliat inimitable r^prosentAtive of a ejass ; old Scrooge, 
the Fezziwigs, Trotty Vtck, and lastly, Peerybii%le, 
the carrier, and his little wifed^ot. • 

This were of itself a rich title to the thanks of the 
public; but this is meredy the result of Mr. Dickens’s 
genius -'•tliat ol hi* moral nature is still behind and far 
higher. His writings are a continual preaching fioni 
the text of ^urns — • 

A man’s a m«u« for that ! * 

'^VTiile they tend to call forth the beet feelings of the 
wealthier classess, they tend equally to elevate the self- 
respect and estimation of the people. They make tliem , 
feel that humanity is paramount ffk all artificial dis- 
tinctions, and ^bat, spite of tlio harsheht treatment of 
fortune, if we maintain our invvard worth wc never 
can become contemptible. They wean us, too, from the 
morbid propensity of looking only for great virtues ns 
connected with great and splendid talents. Tlfe genial 
nature of the axithor imperceptibly draws us W> enjoy 
the company, and find excellent virtues in whai, in or- 
dinary life, wo should think voiy ordinal^ people. 
AVhat is Pickwick? A man of no great talent ; on the 
contrary, pursuTng vefy small objects of emulation witli 
very ^mall companionjs ; •Winkle is an empty pro- 
tender; Snodgrasif, a mere poetaster; T^pman, a no- 
body ; the young ladi^ nothing extwrdin^y ; an<l yet 
through th^sordiftl medimn of tbJ autlupr’s kindliness, 
we so^ take won4«rfully to them, and find that they 
are men and hfT® virtues. .What a jolly old soul is 
that Wardle ! what a aVftilmw is that a^ Dingley 
Dell! * 
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But the npblest feature of Mr. B^ckoui^s m 

Ibeir ctampionehip of the weak and oppressed. With 
what a generous and yet judicious hand he has ]ai(^open 
what are calledi “ th/ petty oppressions of society/’ 
whicXi in fact, are the giant oppressions, kecause 
they are inflicted on the helpless, and on thousand)| 
and thousands of them. The selfish entities of the 
parish M^erkhouso^of the cheap schools, of the milliner s 
workshop, anS of the kitchen of many f house, have 
found in the writings of Mr. Dickens an exposure 
which must for evef operate for the benefit of those 
unfortunate beings wIkT arc exposed to the selfishnei^ 
of low oihcials, or the rapacity of base spccujators. 
Being taught the evils which exist, wa become cri- 
minal if we do not continually watch ^or their detec- 
' tioR and extinction ; being^made to feel how sacsed is 
the heart of a child — and no one has made us feel this 
more than Charles Di&ens — can «n 3 rthing, indeed, bo 
more affecting than thj climttng of poor Dick up^the 
garden-gate to kiss Oliver Twist, and lisp his good 
bye as Oliver is setting off for London, Dick sinldng 
into the grave from starvation, Oliver running away 
from ill treatment — ^beiiig made to feel this, we are no 
longer free to neglect the promotion of any social 
reform which can clear the paths of millions from the 
.cruelties which crush out life at its oommjpcement, or 
make it one long misery. ^ 

Such Is a hasty limmng*of our first portrait If we 
are told that there requires some shading to throw out 
*the features, we arc at a loss where to look for it, ex- 
cept in a degree 6f exaggeraKon, w'hich seems to result 
from the veiy exuberance of spirits in the writer, and 
from his pleasu^^ in his task. The power which de- 
scribed the final catastrophe of Sikes, the last night of 
Pagin, OP the murder-haunted min4 of Jonas .Chuzzle- 
wit; the pathos of a hundred scenes, requires none of 
the slap-dash of the sign-painting school, but may still 
oecasignally verge on the extravagance <S' a great ex- 
citement. The faulflfrof Charles Dickens arc not, at all 
events, moral faults — and M'hen the people gaze on his 
portrait irom the pencil of our gifted friend, Miss 
, Gillies, they will behold that of one of their most able 
and most tgenuineV'rjends. 

W. Do WITT. 

^ 

Jpottvif for f]()f 39eoplt. 

TO A 0 11 E A T POE T. 

• Bx Mabt Hovfitt. 


Thou art a true soul’d poet, 

• Skilled iuthe art divine; 

And when my sour is weary 
I read some lay of thine! 

I never bought th}^ rolwmcs, • 

I'heir worth is more than pelf, 

They were given l»y*those I tronour — ^ 
l&e last tffou gkiv'st thyself. 

And when my soul is wearied ; 

• When human Ufg seems vain; 

■Wbeh all our best endeax ours ^ ^ • 

Lik e Wasted seed rem ain : • 

pvide, an^ wk, and sAendour, 
a And the court tny^t's paid to gold 


oppress mo, and my Ups are mute, 
And my very heart is cold : 


Then, then I read thy volnme-— 

Thy latest and thy best — 

And the smothered dame of human love, 
He-kindles in my breast. 

I walk the streets of London, 

That city of joy and care — 

That city of wealth uncounted, * 

And measureless despair. 

The fallen daughter of beauty, 

1 see through her disguise — 

And gentle pity is in my heart, 

And tears are in my eyes ; ^ 

1 see her smile heart-broken—- , 

* God ! what a gulph between 
Victoria, young and worshippM, 

And the suicide Magdalene ! 

And y^t thef both arc women— 

Eve’s daug^ra both : and chance 

* Hath onjy made them different ! — 

•Such power hath circumstance ! 

— Up poet ! up, bo dbing ; 

Thcre’s’many a bitter wrong 
That claims thy worm heart-sympathies. 
And thy glorious gift of song I 

List to those doleful voices, 

That sing, The sen ! the sen. !” 

They have hardly rags to cover them, — 

That artizan family ; 

Famine is stamped on their faces, 

’Tis an evening damp and bleak ; 

One Tittle child goes on crutches, 

And they all are thin and weak. 

They want work which none will give them , 
Unfed, mwarmed, they pine ; ^ 

They would reach the hearts of the people, 
And they sing a song of thine ! 

— Up poet ! write for the farm-slave 
Whoso best estate is foil, 

For the ill-paid, ill-taught thousands, 

The children of the soil. 

^ They feel the rich man’s scorning, 

They see their life, aghast, 

Seventy years of hardship, 

And the parish coffin at last. 

They think the rich despise them ; 

That the gifted heed them not ; 

That want, and sorrow, and contumely, 

Js the honest poor man’s lot. 

No wonder if they grow hardened, 

] f their hearts arc mad with ire, 

If they scare the hour of midnight * 

With the hellish glujre of fire ! 

No wonde# if deeds more deadly, 

Thau this they dprkly dare, 

For i» their souls is Ignorance, 

And in their hearts despair. ^ 

— Up poet ! up, be doing, ' ^ 

A Detter day hath began, 

A man hath learnt to ^now that he 

* is brother lyito man. 

The love He taught of Nazareth, 

* The poet wall can teach ; 

His words of fire can strike the proud, 

• Tlfb meanest soulacan reach. 

He hath a lar^ and gracious heart, 

« And, lik«hi8 master mild, 

* Can sihwith sinners and publicans, 

And yet be undefiled. 

Can 8dh beyond\lie outward veil, 

The heart that br^ks within • 

The wretch's breast ; con separata ^ • 

’Twizt poverty sad sin. 
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Can {each, can preach, is trumpet tongued 
To brand the tjnrants’ deed, 

And then, as with an angel's voice, 

For misery can plead. • • 

This is his taekf the singer 
Who doth his art no wrong; 

Up, poet, up, be doing I 
Unsheath the sword of song I 


TJtB PEVEE’D op PAa^INE. 

• Br EuwBBEa Elliott. 

«\way to the street— “Lot us- see the bricks grow* 

For crime is want's watchman ! and in the hack-row 
A quick-breathing creature creens silent and slow ; 
Though eye hath not seen him, and no%ian can know. 
Till ho kisses gaunt faces, andljbwn his pets go, 

Whore the fever'd of famine rof thinly below. • 

Tie breathes in gaunt faces the breath of his name ; 
Tlien, strength, like a giS.nt, up-girds the weak frame ; 
The cheeks of the farthingless hprst into flame ; 

•Toy laugheth in frensy, where joy never came ; • 

And victimless victims, from honour and shame. 

Are rescued by Fever ! whom no man will blame. 

No, fever of famine ! but why seek the row 
Where law curses laboin* sa soot sullies snow ? 

TJiimb dog of th’ Tnfenuils ! why dost thou not go, [woo? 
Where Salmon-Saint-Richmond wrings blessings from 
Or Buckingham's wines of the fiunine-act glow 7 
Or hypocrite ^ is Hypocrite’s beau,? • 

Nay, Breather of Darkness ! work* wisely, and save 
Tile few and the man])% the lord and the slave : 

Ki'o hunger’s blind oce^ all maste^ess rave : 

Ere fafnine’s wild spirit be whirlwind and wave, , 

And pomp, not unwept by the good and the bravo, • 
Write, “ Child of my Sorrow,” on apathy’s gnwo : 


TEUE GREATNESS. 

Bt John SAcnrnEiia 

liike a summer’s sun, should a great man’s*lifo 
In its dawn, all promise bo : 

In its noon-tide strength a Power to bless, 

To fruitage all humanity ; 

In the evening sink, with his work well done, 
In glory tranquilly. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. * 

ExjfERlMENT 1. 

Bt Tuorntow ;(dNT. 

A Strange movemenl^ is to*bo observed among the 
working classes. In former times they have been dis- 
turbed by the \ong-waged war between the employing 
clawe» and the employed. The work-people have had 
their organizations from time immemorial; some of 
them, as the memllers of the Oompoffnon'nfipe in 
France, drawing their incorporation from da^ so an- 
cient as the buUdiug of the Temple under Solomon. 
Associations of the Kind havdichiefly had fordtbeir ob- 
ject the maintenance of the workmflm’e interest by 
some species of terrorism, or by a i*estriclion of the 
numbers engaged in a trade undor arbitrary rules of 


* We trust author will pardon us far the omiftion of a 
name here. There are some in whom we have no doubt Mr. 
Elliott hrts fiuih, who have still |ikindof faith iw Uie good inten- 
tions of the party in question, ano who wuiild Iw deeply hurt to 
set the liiatuH lUled up. For theb sukee at least we are sausftffd 
thi^poet will not oinect allow the prisoner at hw bar tlie 
Is'tneflt of the doubt that such diflbreuci’t*' of apbiiou recalcU' 
iate<l to raise.— £t>. 


appredtideship. The results of those attempts, al- 
though the poh'^ is as old as the hili^ haye been 
littlf worth the incalculable cost and trouble) because 
the means employed did nof& go the root of |be 
diflleij^Uy, or did not suffice to counteract the ovei^ 
whelming influence of ^ater wealth and intormatiori; 

In more recent times, the working classes have sought 
to attain jpolitical power as a means of bettering 
their social and ilconomical conditipn. The^ seems to 
be invertii% the order of events ; political power is 
seldom possessed to much purpose, except by Classes 
comparatively comfortable in circ^umstances, and well- 
informed. Such is an inevitable condition of society. 
Express rights can never avilil agaihst the strongest 
morid influence ; and that will always be possessed by 
the class thab has most available knowledge, and the 
most available material resources. We say the most 
avajlable knowledge, not meaning mere book learning, ^ 
but knowledge of the woiW, and of the art of govern- 
ing others. It is useless to complain that this or that 
class governs : if h does so, it is because it has the 
— it knows how to do it : if other classes are ag- 
grieved, lot them augment ttfeir own Worldly know- • 
ledge and resources, and the balance of power will be 
altered, without violence or injury. 

It is not surprising, indeed, if they do exhibit dis- 
content, and desire for change. The arrangements of 
society, if such a term may be applied to the fortuitous 
giH)wth of customs, have been mode with small reference 
to the wants of men and wmmen in the labouring rank^. 

Or\ the cofltrary, the woilcpwjde have been rendered 
the mere tool of th% employing class, and placed at ^ 
the mercy of a terrible influence, in the evoking of 
which they have not been consulted — competition. To 
run amuck against the “competitive system,” indeed^ 
is as idle as to suppose jhat it b^s fulfilled all the just 
desires of the working man. It has even helped, bj the 
advancement of commoi‘cc, to improve %i8 condition. 

But no human l)eing can claim the right to dispose of 
his fellow man, even “for his own good,” — without 
his voice in the matter— no class can cloin^to do so ; 
and w hen one’s interest in looked after in that manner, 
by some irresponsible second party, it is apt to be 
only half ^tisfied. So it is witii the working man, 
who has been the sport of other’s interests or qpprices. 
^fheorists Iwve made a hobby offhis condition ; plan- 
ning tlieir schemes at the Ix^st by d priori reasoning os 
to what ought to be — forgetting the essential ques- 
tion of what tB — ^the starting point for the enterprise ; 
and forgetting too, that those who live in a condition 
so totally different from their idyl of poffection, are 
not in a position even to guess by anticipation what 
ought to be. We must go through many stages of 
progressive improvement befqj*e we can attain that 
desired but undescried goal. On the other hand, ‘ 
“practical men” are lost in the contemplation of what 
is ; the present material world so overlays their un- « 
derstanding, that tliey cannot extricate thi^ ideas, 
and they submit to present custom as immutable, in 
hopeless, helpless acfiulestence. ^ ' 

A more cheering movement is discernible ^mong i 
the working yen of this country ; not displayed in ^ j 
clamour or demands theattention of othersj-tKough ^ 
it well merits that attention — ^but shown by an inter- 
im! activity. Th^jy begin to Ipok to tliemsclves for ' 
rising from their present state ; and to fhat end more I 
than one interesting experiment's at work, which it | 
willjbe ouf task to repoj*. Wo begin with one near ^ 
Immcif of a large interest , ^ ^ 

Several tra^ss of the metropolis and the provinces 
sent delegates to a confewsne® held in London, lyt ' 
summer, to devise sotmf ^lan for the prot^tion of in- | 
dustry. They have devised a plan which may b* j 
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eafclJwl (jne f6r the self-defence or ptrengthonuig of 
indaiitfy, rather than iM protection; since protection 
hnplics some mt^rventi#n , of Other influences. Two 
^socifttio^e wem forfnca. U was originally pr^oaed 
^at there ahOnH be only one ; but some of the more 
timid VriahOd to depart, less than others from established 
prect.kjea, and they formed a separate associ^ion. The 
object of ihat branch is to regulate “ptrikes” among 
the working CbvFses; and as w^o learn froit.»an address 
deMr^ed at Manchester last month, by Mr. David 
ft leetttper attached to the central committee, 
thi» ftwtoclfttion then *com]!)rised 13,000 memlMirs, ilhd 
®,006 hlore*werh daily Expected to give in their ad- 
hesiott. is a goexU y growth for so young % pro- 

ject 1 If the ifllsociation achieve its j)urp49e, naere par- 
ttftl, and therefoi'e inoflicienl “ strikes,” or sucli aa 
, Or® not ftmply warranted by the fair riftlits of labour, 
Will be discrnintenamied ; mit when a strike is Auc- 
tioned, it Will be backed by«ll the aswwiated trades. 

The other «»ssoci»6io» is not a rivid, but a companion 
— “Thirllmted Trades’ AsHooifttion for tlio Employ- 
• mentof Losbotj.” It nmnaged, like the fomer,^ 
A committee, under tlw control of the Clonference.^ 
Its objects are tliese : — it will raise a capital of 
i&l00;<io0 in £5 shares, payable by weekly instalmfthta 
of 3d'. ; the ftmd will Ik* devoted to the establishment 
of fftctorieawherem to employ the shareholders at their 
proper trades, or in the purchase of land whereon they 
wm be located by a kind homo coloni 2 K»tion ; and 
the surplus will be wd m employing Urn persons 
thrown out of work by jjriy stfike which the com- 
panion flocietj^ may sanctlorj. In place, therefore, of 
a mere strike, and a suspension of activity in a par- 
iicnlar trade, there will be a tritnefer of the trade 
from the clans o€‘'D 3 asters”^jn it to tlie work-people 
themselves. It is evident that an enormous accession 
of strength nUist b*? obteined by the Working classes 
thus associated, hnd that the experawent indeed is a 
very interesting attempt to go beyond the mere com- 
petitive ^tem to one in which the interests of the few 
and the many, of employers and employed, shall be 
identified. , 

We forbeoj' at pJ*ef;eTjt to express aaj^ opinion on 
the deti».ik of this experiment, or of any other, until 
wcffhali hnve tahen#a glance at some fuTth^^r fact's. 
Meanwhile, we shall report such facts as come to our 
knowledge with am earnest desire to turn them to ac- 
count for the benefit of that vast ckss that foms the 
•staple of ^^the people.” 

• JL 

THE SCHOOLFELLOWS, 

Ut Aii«B£i<DT Weaves. 

It was a Wild night. The wind went grumbling 
tbrot-igh wide streets, and played the very maniac in 
contes |»d alleya- -shrieking — howling— shaking the 
insecertW doors of the craxy tenements— in many in- 
stenceS loirsting them open, and te.king forcible pos- 
sseission of the honaea, which it did not quit till it had 
penetrated every holo and corner, — ransacked every 
r€*ce3^-*y^teri|ii^ all moveable artlhles tf^psy-turyy, and 
filled the wrAtfiied apOrtmente with sutfijcatJng, blind- 
ing stnoko, children into j^roxysi»fj of (ff>ugh- 

teg mwl making mothers as frantic as 

have wmd^ JW iJfiow %v^as to^much 

fcr tbwaii a te Witntee in its driving, 

IhpulWtg Mj^furiate htedsteong rage; 

God f lelp ifo who, on such auight, can 
nothing eltei Thootrecte, of co;irs<', were 
dejerted by evory|0idy«but the houseless aiidtho police. 


The clock of St Martin’s churcli struck the thj*ee- 
qt|nrters past elrtven, as a man of middle age* if years 
be rocktined, but judging fhom hrs appearance, a man 
turned of sixty, issued suddenly from a dark archway i 
in the Strand, one of those obscure passages that le^d 
down to the river, and followed closely in the stops 
of one ofhia own se;^, who had just pasted hurriedly in 
tho direction of CharmgoCross.- ^J’hc cabs were wjt)i- 
drawii from most of the stands, — the weather being 
too severe cvel for a cabman p defiance, and along tlm 
streets w'hich the person thus followed had^travorsi cl 
not a veliiclc had appeared within hail, sa\ e a selitaiy 
omnibds which was going in an opposite direction.^ 
Thus ho was compelled to walk, or wa.ii more properly 
driven along by the wind. 

The man wb(fii«mea from the low-browed archway, 
had fought with the vij^thcr ft'om his yotrth upward, 
and ex^)osure to fhe^ elcrtients in this our Englifsh cli- 
mate makes a man prematurely old. He had been 
hungry too, lean and liimgry, from his boyish days; 
and constant bung^ is a gr^at promoter of sojiile 
appearance. For many previous years he had slept 
in meteopolitan and suburban chtfi^chyards,— an 
animate corpse, uncofiiVicd amongW, tombs. He stole 
wduii be could; Isiut not being an expert thief, he ate 
but seldom, and the wolf gnawed his vitals at all hours 
and upon all days. 

He foTl^fed the individual we have alluded to, and 
overtook hitn in Parliament Street. » For some minutes 
tlicjf walked abheast) flic almost nude beside the w^ell-clad 
and warmly-wrappedman. Suddenly the former, falling 
two steps backward, aimed a eavR.ge bloVr, andasense- 
l(*ss body was stre^bed upon atho Snow that (yovered 
tii.' pa\€‘nient to the depth of several iriches. The 
hiingry man, having scanned tlie street with an eye 
quick to detect tlie advance of a pafisenger, knelt over 
the. body and commenced to rilifr it. He quickly pos- 
sessed himself of a purse tolerably well-filled, a gold 
watch and a pocket-book ; (ben secreting his booty ns 
well as he was able abmrt his pers^m, he fled: a]n) 0 '!!t. 
eqiialliil^ the wind in bis speed, Rome five or six 
minutcK afterwiird.s, the plundered man recovering 
himself) got up and started towards Westminster, 
crying “ thieves! tliieves !” But the thief had gone in a 
rontrary direction. Encountering only a policeman 
emerging from a tavern, and Bmelling powerfully of 
rum, Vi ho proposed to run and inquire at the statioji- 
house, and hearing no footeteps a-head, lie ga ve up tiie 
, supposed chnee, and resigned himself to bear liis loss. 

' The thief oru'C secure from pursuit, tOok^liis ■way 
more leisuriily towards St. Giles’, where he procured ii 
supper and a. bed, iftid awaited the daylight that he 
migW, unobserved, Examine the pocket-book moi<*par- 
ticularly, and (KKposc the, watch to a cunning Jew 
living in Hottmtedheh. 

^'he wind had sttbsrded, and tlve snojv hSd ceased to 
fall beforo the bi^eaking of the dawn. The mwft early 
quitted tho den whore humstt crcatuj'cs #Jept by 
dozchf of b(fi;h sexes in one rowfi, and hurried toi/^-ards 
the Jc#a resHtefice. But turning intiran unoccupied 
corner on hkrtj^te, h« paused to examine the pocket- 
book. rft contained nothing that was valuable, only a 
tew papars, ty^d a letter or two, that revculod the 
ownei*’s ifiime and address. The man read, for ho 
mi0ronit, the superscription of these letters. When 
something athat was* extraordinaasy happened, l^lio 
reader Utarted, ns though touched hy a torpedo. He 
read attd again. A cold persp&atSon burst from 
every pore of h» frame ; “tears stood in his eyes. He 
ttirned ,with falterlhg steps, and set odt to find *the 
abode indicated by the letters.* * 


* Completed in pa^yes 27, 28- 
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TPIE PIT AT THE PLAY". 


BT ANOCB B. RBACH. 


MILDEWY whitewashed 


5: up people hustling each other 

m the one, and those that can, I 
oiitinuous fire of kiclai against the stout 


« toif” And^overybotly vvondei’s why everybody else 
TPIE PIT AT THE PLAY", can’t keep qi^iet; and a little man, who is half smotfi- 

ered beside a stout gentleman, can’t make ou# what 
BY ANouB B. BBACH. businoss fat pcoplehave there ; an^theonly satisfaction 

A MILDEWY whitewashed one has, is the malicious one of standing on tip-toe at\d 
passage — a battered-looking watching new comers, vainly trying to pierce the ou^;^ 
dingy door — a crowd of muffled- akirts of the throng, and thinking what shocking hoS 
up people hustling each other beats (without backs) they are pretty sure have, 
in the one, and those that can, Not that anybody is grumbling. There is a quiet, 
kftcpjii^ up it eoiitmuous fire of kicfc against the stout clean-looking old gentleman, who smiles as if he were 
panncTs of the other ; — such is Idle pit passage, the door, used to it — and an active little lady, with a merry 
and the group, who will form the nucleus of the twinkle of her eye, and a faded shawl which has stoo 
Pittites. , many a pit-door crush, who has walked through the 

’Tis a Veary wait that, until the doors are opened ; a snow in pattens from Camberwell to the pla/ — and 
time of listening for the^unshooting of balt.% and t^m - two quiet servant girls wh^ have their day and 
ing of keys, nnd grumbling ate the tardiness the who suffer moral torture from a consideration that the 
powers that be ; and mutual assurances that it must oranges in thoirjiockets are being squoesed all jn^iJv 
be long after the proper time, aAj dismal foreldidings into the sandwiches ; and an honest pair— good old 
that the other door is opened, and the beite sci^ being Londogi trades-folk— bo^k-parlour-bohind-the-sbop* 
monopolued by the people who were lucky enough to people, with childreh innumerable* who arexjontinually 
besiege the more favoured entrance Then Jjttle hoys lost between people’s legj-— all these, I say, 

who hold their shillings in their hands, drop them, would be happy and content to wait^ heaven , 
and nokniy can stoop to pick them up ; and»ladies lisp knows Kbw much longer, if the gentleman could only 
piteously, Pray, pray, dim’t i^neese — and •gen- , his snufT-bbx— if the lady hod not lost one paf 

tleme^ in ooa»e cloth bags, called Tagllonis or pale- ten— wore it not for the^qh^zed oranges «in eo<dc 
tots, angrily ask each other, ** YVh^irc arc you shoving housemaid’s pockets— and the etern^ly^misaliig 
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childrea, in the wozihy male and female greengrocers ’ 
hands. 

But at length the time does come. A rumbling 
bfhind the dooi — a j^pular movement in fronl; — a 
^ creaking, cracking, yimding of the hinges— a general 




,} 


I 

<1 

a 


exclamation, “ Now then ! — easy — easy — can’t you !* g 
A moment's terrific squeeze (think of the oranges and* 
sandwiches 1) just at the narrow poat of th*e passage — 
two energetifc remonstranpes from two hj]|des8 indivi- 
duals, who are performing thtpfM'ts of revolving pivots 
round each door-pont, the sharp comers on familiar 
terms with j:hcir ribs j-v-then an extrication from the 
human mangling-machine— a scamper along the flaring 
white-wash|d*J)a8sage — a momentary s^^p to p^orm 
the insignificant operation[ of paying, the cash being 
» swept up by a couple of thirty paws protruding/rora 
a thing like the back of a mtry-box with a hole in it; 
another momentary pause to choose the door of 
entrance : shall it be at thetback of the oichestra ? 
Then a triuikphant push to the baize-covered, Sasy 
Kwiiiging portal, — and lo ! here we are fairly in tlie 
pit : lights — gilding— a gorgeous sweep of hexes oil 
round above, glittering with what iq the flrst hurried 
glance seems a delicious chaos of rich bouquets and 
gay silks, and fair pale faces — and the sparkle of dia- 
monds, and fluttering fans^nd coquettish lorgnettes — 
and around, below, spacious half-occupied1lbuches,BOon 
to bo filled by the sombre^ grouf s of hatted and bon- 
netted men and women, who are, as it were, gUTfsUh|f 
up like human wells from the lower level of the pit 
parages, and spreading thi%ly over its extent — far 
up at thebaqjc the dimly-seen regions of the galleries — j 
the white of shu't bleeves just apparent in the gloom, | 
and straw bonnets mode fast to the brass stanebiong, 
showing^liko bunches of unwieldy ih^wers — close to us, 
in front, the empty orchestra, with its stools like chairs 
neglected and starved in their youth, having a scraggy 
and staiitnd uiitl most anti-sitting-down 6|K)n in their 
general appearancem-beyond them, the yet dim array 
of the footlights, which always appear to be turning 
their backs to the audience in the most uncivil way 
^ possible, — above, the dark extent of the huge green 
curtain. ^ 

And here let me pause for a protest against the 
tashion gaining ground in most London theatres, of 
cutting a hit off the pit, nicknaming it stalU,” and 
making it a sort of chapel-of-easo to the boxes. It is 
a French plan. Now our n^hbours have many 
cap%l theatrical regulations whieh we should do 
well tojumour ; hut the English pit is different in many 
rcapflctf^from French yhrtcrre; invokes a differ- 
ent traid of associations and feelings, and should not 
Im treated after the same fashion, k look upon the 
pit as the theatrical Hou%e of Commons. It repre- 
sents the XEuddle (flafsea— the stui’dy bourgeoisVaot— 
it ought to sacred to the essence of working-day- 
clad loism The House of Lords may be 

^ho would t^* 80 e it 
awjUij^l^g itself into the Hpu #'0 of Q»mmons— insinu- 
ating^ libsdf upon benches erttich don’t belong to it — 
aristooMtic cushJChs on democratic forms? 


Commons to themselves. I'he box people to the 
boxes — ^the pit people to the pit. 

. And so we come round to our friends, with whom 
we managed to scraj^ acquaintance at the door. All 
grouped together too — all perched on the same bench. < 
The clean-looking old gentleman with the little boy 
who dropped his money next to him — his eyes yet red 
vrith crying over lift l^ss — hut has not the old man 
consoled him, and told him to bo a good boy and 
never mind.^-a-Aye, and has he not paid for him too, 
out of his own pocket, and hoisted him on the seat 
next to him? and is he not now explaining the piny -hill 
to him ? Meantime, the little Camberwell lady with the 
one patten — the other is probably being kicked about up 
and down Littll llusSell-strect — looks on approvingly 
and wjiispcrs to the oUt gentleman, that she most pay 
half for tlie poor AiUd ; and the old gentleman is irt a 
storm of indignation at the* proposition — ^that is to 
say, pleasant old-gentleman-like indignation, nothing 
more ; not far off too, we observe, qnd mentally shake 
hands with, the honest greengrocer and his ivife, mid 
his olive branchos-^tliey have all someliow turned up — 
only Tom's hat xa crushed,, and Jane has lost one 
sandal, and Mary Anne's frock is tom, and tlie state 
the mud Has reduced BilVs stockings to makes hii 
nu^thcr shuddp at the thoughts of next washing-day. 
Betty and M ary are, all safe and at hand . The orange i 
and sandwiches arc rather on intimate terms, but 
never mind, their^ ppS8e8Sors^,aTe staring round the 
b^x6s and criticising the ladies’ dresses adihiralily, 
liarticularly tlie pink— Mary says, “ it is a duck oi‘ a 
frock" — ^worn by the lady under the third chandelioi’ 
from the orchestra, who, by the way, one of tlie young 
gentieinen. in the coal sacks, tells the other confiden- 
tially, is rayther a good ish- looking girl." 

And*’ now the orchestra is tuning, and upwards of 
three dozen unmusical pittites, who lake it for the over- 
ture, .say they never admired liossini before and peo- 
ple who have finished looking round the house, and read 
the play-bills twice over, and yawned and w^ondered 
why they did’nt begin — are reduced to perusing the 
maker’s name in their hats — the lost degree of literary 
destitqtion I *, 

Crash, — and on goes the overture ; horns and fiddles 
keep talking to eack other frpro different parts of the 
orchestra ; sometimes ^ou hear nothing but tb%faint 
musical shriek* of a violin njoUloquising ; spinning a 
thin melodious thread ; then the roar and qlang of brass 
drowns its cliirping, as with a flood — and over- 

ture alternates from small still voices to lusty metal 
and (ft^gutbhorusses, unfill it at last gets into a gallop- 
ing consumption, and expires in strong convulsions — 
the litye boll that up the curtain tinkling a sil- 
very dirge. 

And th<f play goes on. ‘The old gentleman listens 
tranquilly, and now and then explains to the boy. Ho 
is verg a Aious thatfthe youngster should understand ; 
as for himself, hasoffen seen the iday. Heaven 
help you ! be {ememheifr it flffy years ago, and he has 
bever oirod of it— not once— never got blai6 — always 
kept his young heart. The theatre has always Iwon a 


/) Hoi m* Ijet tl» 'Lords keep fio themselves, end the I pleasant place to him : ho loves it and its old assocl' 
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atioii9. Ho out roar with laughter at a pantomime — 
aa heartily as he did when he was a hoy^ and OoorgeJ 
the Thit^ was king ; and it is even^wliispered that ho 
has been caught on more serious occasions with one 
tear^in each eye, and the third on the end of his noso — 
ocknowledging that he was an old fool, but that he 
couldn^t help it. Somehow, no on% laughed at him, 
and ‘he speedily recovered lumself, vowing that 
modem acting was humbug, and tliat th%sun had set 
with the Keifns and tho Kembles ; and that ho W’ould 
not give a button to see the stuff they played now,^and 
tho^ sticks who played it ; and then ho relapsed into 
silence — tliought of the acting and the play he had 
just witnessed, and his cj^e got mOitt again. He said 
it was ccJd-'-I don’t believe it. M^ither, I can tell 
did tho little lady who lost the pattei% and who hap- 
pened — how odd — to have hoen close to him on the 
occasion in question. Thoyliave recognised each other 
long ago, as old playgoers ; and wKen the droj)-8oenePis 
down, tho little lady acknoAvlcdge.s that she 
dearly love a good play, and she don’t care who knows 
it j and though her ncidiewa and nieces, hlcss their 
liearts ! don’t care for anything hut the oiW*ra and the 
ballot, she trudges in from Camberwell, or ’hussesit, as 
the case may be — sbo^ ain’t afraid- -Lord- she’s ohJl 
enough to take care of herself, and — ugly ^ough ; — ’> 
she says this with a merry laugh — and tho old gentle- 
man laughs too, but he ddbs not think it true — not by 
nay means* No, No. “ A. nice 'TTCffli woman, sir->-si 
pleasant little woman,” ho says to his next hand neigh- ^ 
hour, as they are stretching tlioir legs just before tlic 
third act. Take core Mf. Ikichelor Jones I Don't be 
making a fool of yourself in your old age ! Don’t give 
up those ^delightful bachelor parties at Bayswater, ia 
the snug Uttlo cottage — Jones’s Folly,” you c.aU«it — 
whore everybody knows the golden glory of the sheiTy, 
and the sublimity of the port. Look at the domestic 
picture beside you ! — Help Mr. and Mrs. Greengrocer 
to answer tho thousand-and-one questions of their 
younger branches of families admitted at half price.” 

Why does the man with the feather want to kill 
the man with the crown ** Is that a real castle ?*’ 

“ Ought they 1;o let tho dark gentleman run off with 
the handsome lady ?” “ What did tjjie gold on the 
king’s robe cost ?” Does ho always flinvo tliat crown 
on” The greengrocer c%n’t Ar tlio Jife of him 
keep pace with his sprouts. Twice was he on the 
eve of telling his wife how much he wished he was 
snug in his* usual nook, with his pipe and the beer, 
in the parlour of the publi#-house round the corner in 
the street at Battle-bridge. But the wife, good liftle 
woman as she is^ exerts herself to the utmost ; smooths 
down Mary Anne’s hair as she tri^s to smooth down 
Bill’s tongue — and tells tlie lady of tho one pkttoi^that 
Tom is just turned seven ; and thanks Betty for the sand- 
wich she has benevolently made over l» litUo Jmlt j and 
whispers to her husband her fear that the nJlae tidy little 
supper which is simmering by th«^ at hoiue,^ay be 
spoiled, “ nil along of Caroliao a talking with that ’ere 
p’licemaniat the airey,”— and all tins in abmtK 
And, meantime, tlie play goes on* Betty and Mary 


are in tears — extacies — amazement— fits of daughter- 
all by turns, and all at a moment’s notice* They ad* 
mire c^cry thing— all is perfection — faultless. They 
can’t imagine how people can object — “ sure I 

never see onythiiik half so beautiful.” — They are mt- 
tfancod — absorb(kl during tho progress of the piece — 
tho heroine’s ffortuq^ is for tho lime being thei^ own — 
and rcvolliugi in the glory of lace and plames, and 
kneeling cavalier — blessyou ! it is little they think that 
there is such a thing in the w'orld as a greasy kitchen 
dresser, or that to-morrow k washiiig-day — that 
“ Missis’s” bell is sure to ring at five ; and that 
“ Missies’’ ton^o is sure to begin its dally round of 
scolding soon after. T’he dropping of tho curtain leaves 
them in tears, foFtho piece has a tragic end ; but they 
are wiped away in a moment If you look sharply, you 
can just catch a suspicion of a br^wn substance, par- 
tially involved in a pock^ handkerchief, which seems 
to oceftpy their attention. Can ?t be gin In a ginger- 
beer bottle? If they have not got something of the 
kind, however, to w?iBh down the sandwiches which 
make their aijpearance in unheal'd of quantities from a 
brown paper bag — mashed into a sort of pulpy paste 
of broad, beof and butter — 1 tell you I pity them. 
^I’hey don’t patronise the Cj^'eam of the Valley” too 
extensively, Ifbwever. Boom for the apple-girl and 
I her basket — our two fri^ds 4lave signalled her ftom 
i afar } and here she comeB,edgmgher way through long 
I rows of logs, which are dmwn up grumblingly, ox 
jjjkingly, io lot lier pass j a ^art, tidy damsel, with h<|f 
eternal, unchangeable — Any oranges, apices, lemon- 
ade, or ginger-beer?” uttered in a monotonous, listless 
drawl, interspersed every now and then by the ringing 
pop which announcog the freedom of one of tl|^ two 
foaming liquids from their stone or glass prisons. 

’Tis an odd employment, the life of tho theatrical^ 
basket-girl. Fjom the pleasure of others she draws 
her subsistence. AVliat is sport to tl^ many, is liie or 
death to her. She looks to the place of pleasure as a 
place of business j while we think of the drama, she * 
thijiks of apples ; while wo talk of the rise and fall of 
' managements, she attends to the subject hufj^os con- 
nected with tho (hances of selling nuts. And her 
calling is curiously emblematical of tho overy-day 
doings of this selfish, overy-man-f«r-himself, money- 
making world of ours. Night after night she sees 
before her scenes tho piost gorgeous and the most 
touching. Lovers are made happy or die, king<bm8 
seem overthrown, and their rulers left wailing in <fso- 
lation. The great are bumbled, the humble emtited: 
leal hearts struggling manfully, true love gloriously 
triumphant; tyranny or *wickedness for a time brag- 
gart in success, only to be thrown down to their iwftive 
dust, *Sh§ sees thk— *^11 this strange web ol human 
passion, joy, and folly, virtue, wickedness, and pride, 
moving in alUheir varied colours—motest and glaring, 
bright and Md-Wed before he^' — and all she thinks of, 
and all she says k, Any oranges,^ apples, 'ginger-heiHr, 

Of s0da-ww(wr?” •>« 

And so witii m* We havsf^l our baskets of 
wares. Bevolutiona may change kingdoms, aaA grwifc 


principles fcfl triumphant or downccst — the Jestitiies of would not allow' a new constitution to be formed upon 
the world may whirl their awful machinery visibly j^dilferent principles to thfj gi-eat settlement of 1JU5. 

wund u»-how. mans will only think of-win only f Ifnow, Imve the great po«’er» 

t e »v • <c ’ ’’i j institution of Switzerland ? What 

speak of-their “oranges, apples, sodn-wa^pr, and . thev to intemieddle with tlie arrance- 


ginger beer ?’* 


X)! £ecttu‘t£l,| 


ABDREgSED CHIEFIiV TO THE WORKING CLASSEBe 


RffRO^PECT OF THE CLOsSlNO YEAH. 

The closing«year is by no means abundant ia topics 


business have they to intermeddle with tlie arrange- 
I merits of an industrious, intelligent, democratic ep<*j* 
pie, who are quietly pursuing their own course, and 
who have shown ao disposition to interfere about the 
constitutions of the gfeat powers? Why should there 
be any inienjieddling ^vith those who have given full 
evidence or understanding their own i^ptercsts, and 
proved themselves quite as capable of managing th^ir 
I own«affair8, as any of the great monarchies oy which 
they are surrounded ? Where is there a people better 
off — I might almost say as well olT— than these indus- 


for commentary : it will not rank amoftgst remarkable trious Switz^s ? <l^heir country is well worth 


years. The truunjet of fame seems galled upon for 
no loud blast. There has been no bright victory 
gained, no laurels have be^n awanled, no illumination 
has appeared : no revolution has overturned old 
thrones or old dynasties. There lias been fighting, in- 


iiig, not only for th^ majestic outlines of its physical 
features, for its sTOpendous mountains, or its lovely 
lakes — but it iftis other peculiarities, as great, as re- 
ma'*kable — as rich with instruction — as fruitful for 
observation — in vhe thrift and industry of its people in 


deed, and pi|1age, buti upon flie small scale. tStienco fh* comfort they enjoy, in the principle upon wliith 
has made none of its gigantic strides — it maintains the the security of their earnings is efl'ected, and in the 


same calm that pervades the political world. Within 
the last few weeks a new planet has been discovered, 


extent of the advantages which have resulted to them 
from the observance of that principle. In a very excel - 


hut it is a very little one — a mere baby in the groat lent little work, jiuhlished^ some five or six years ago, 
celestial family. The world has gone on in a common- upon the subject of arts and artizans at lionie and 
place fashion; there has bec*n nothing to stimulate abroad,by]\rr.Jelinger Symons, there is also a compara- 
hope, nothing to excite extraordinary complaint or re- tive view of the state of the worhing classes in the 
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action; and although thfc future historian will find 
much that he must get down somehow In his record, 
and give a place to iu iht'anntAs of the time, yet upon 

the whole it will be an unsatisfactory year for such a . . 

Tork a» his ; and lie, perhaps, may not feel indisimeed «m"Ts to SMntzerland presents the only , 

. 1 . ' j r I T j X peitect specimen ol prosperity ot any nat/on in the 

to exclaim ^ ^ •world, — one which ^\e osinnot too deeply study. 1 at- 

Too bad for a blcfiainfn too Rood for a curse j . fach great weight to tiio frugal habits, and to the moral 

X from my^ heart it wei e Ixte or worse. restraint of the Swiss j.eople, as causes of their signal 

.\mong foreign occurrences, the first that has claims welfare, I attrilnito their difigenco and skill to their 
any notice, is the outbreak which took place last virtue and to their intelligence. 1 attribute the benefit 

•ing.in Switzerland, and whmh has not yet sub- <><' •'’5"“'™. ‘® 

.L iz.* • 4 . IT • z, 1 r-z.li reason and foresight which induce it; and of none of 
ed. That industrious, intelligent, and comfortable «l„mente of j-opular welfare do 1 deny the 

ipio, seem to bo very striut-laced in matters of power. But when J look to the small quantity of grain 
igion. They xnadc a disturbance anout Professor Switzerland produces, — one third only of the proportion 
because he was too Protestantffbr them, and of grain to population in Great Britain — when I see 


•ilffererit cauntries of Europe, hnd 1 will read to you 
a passage contaiipng an account of the condition of 
S\\ itzerland : — 


to any notice, is the outbreak which took place last 
spring ^in Switzerland, and wh^h has not yet sub- 
sided. That industrious, intelligent, and comfortable 
people, seem to be very strait-laced in matters of 
t^ligion. ^Jhey made a disturbance afiout Professor 
Stra\^ because he was too Protestantffbr them, and 


they fell to fighting about the Jesuits because they her untoward position for the carriage of her imports 
were too Catholictor them. After their own way-^ exports ; 1 am compelled to look further for the 
although they seem to have a very pragmatical mode sources of eminent prosperity, where all physical cvr- 
lT ciimstances seem calculated to produce peculiar poverty, 

of aseerlmg ;t-thc^ people have an ardent attach- trivial esrej- 

aiont 10 their peculior views, which they have carried ^^e material of any one of the production? in 

to the leagth of engaging in conflict and shedding then* ^^hich she chiefly excels ; and yet, hemTOei«i in as she 
brother’s blood: an illustration of •that incongruity hy a cordon of custoni-houses, these productions find 


which seems to prevail at a certain stage of industrial their way into the remotest markets of the wcrld. 
rivilization, when wc see man thriving and prosperous 1 assign two c^n^es for this state of things. First. — 
in this world, yet embarking in groat speculations as n^ariy ‘fll the comiumcrs in Switzerland are peoducers ; 
z.„ 1 .,. *1 they have no fnndea debt, r that is to say there arc no 


to the next Whatever may he tlie particular tenets 
in their creed that have occasioned this outbreak, 
tbv»r% is a preposterousness and absurdity in thus 
minj^ing fighting with faith, that reminds me of the 
answawiinade by Howqua, the Cliinese mandarin, to 
Ms. Morrison the missionary, who was endeavouring 
tooonrert him. After the latter had elaborately ex- 
^urgled to the heathen the ftiysteftes of Cliristionity, 
tiowqua exclaimed, — How wonderful that a people 


they have nj^ fnndea debt, r that is to suy, there are no 
body of persons whom those who lahtmr have to keep, 
and the amount consumed by whom,* being non-pro- 
ducers, is as a dead burden on the industry, of the rest. 
Secondly, and this is the most effective cau.se, 1 attribute 
thj prosnprity of S^vitzcrlaiij^ to her entire freedom of 
tradic. She exchanges what she can best produce and 
spare with whatever country has the most of what she 
wants. Not a single country in return admits her goods 
frco^if duty.— not oflo among the comtnercUl people of 
the globe^reciprocates her absence of cuKtoms. But 
what Ifc that to her ? Docs it prevent he** buying from 


ftvzvif o ircoxii Quiy.— ooi one among tne commercial people oi 

Howqua exclaim^,--- How wonderful that a people globes, reciprocates her absence of cuKtouis. But 

idiould bolic' e ad*tlus non»#^^ and yet nifak^such <whAt Ik thfit toner? Docs it prevent he** buying from 
gobd watdhesr’ Now, the fewiss are good watchmakers, -whom she will the commodities she desires, and enjoy- 
good believers too ; yet after thie ing th^o commt>^tie8 when she has them at the «!o.st 
4$^piy of theif <MtrnestT»8s in mattey of faith, they piw, instead of augmenting them to her domestic ron- 
have iWK^ivedfrom ftiedifibreid ambassndors^f Europe Burners by a duty ? Aud if foreign countries, who 
a VMW to be ouie^ and especially not boFOp^d in goods, choose to refbse to give 

to makr4tiy attemj)t,to remodel their c/matitutiom JSrlTi;? , w 

TheT^lsb i«n{iterV#ieis said to have derl«W in y ^^ties, to put dimcidtidS in the 


The mfnseter tor dim is said to have declared in 
me ofMa dijjomatic notee, that if the present con- 
federation disaolvcd, the great powers of Europe 


way of their own merchants being paid— what, •! repent, 
is that to Switzerland ? As for protecting duties, the 
Swiss people beliei e that ii a trade cannot riipport itself 
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without a protoo'iing duty, that ifi sufficient proof that 
the trade is not suited to the capacities of the country ; 
the proof being, that the articles in question can be prtj- 
duced for less money else^rhero. T^iis is taken as suill-* 
cieut evidence that it is injurious to the country to con- 
titipe, or to protect, any. such trade ; first, because 
cunsiimers in Switzerland must lose the difieronce be- 
1®ea the low price of the foreign article, and the higher 
price of the home article ,* and, secondly, because the 
trade in articles, which Switzerland fiaii produce, is in- 
jured to a greater extent than the other is benefited, by 
preventing the far greater sale of its produce to the 
foreigners produce the goods exclud^m. The pro- 
duce which is capable of being sold in other countries, 
is the mdist profitable to the producing country ; and, 
so far tram protecting others which cannot bo expcfi-ted, 
it IS the interest of a community to discontinue it. ^’he 
fact that a trade wants protection, is an amply sufficient 
reason why it should not bo protected. TJ^ese principles 
are fulljj appreciated juid acted by Switzerland, a 
country beset with disadvantages* and yet emincaitly 
prosperous. This is a problem which fhe op}>onents of 

free trade are bound to solve. 

• 

And such is the country with \yhich the kingdoms 
surrounding it would interfere — to M^hich they aiftct 
to dictate what should bo tho form of ita government, 
whilst they themselves are widely distinguished from 
that country and her institutions at once by thaiv 
custom-houses and their p(H)r-liou8es. They go out of 
their way to teach those who might be their teachers. 
What do they want ? What do they deprecate ? If 
the Swiss make thqjnselves more democratic, what 
then ? If it tend to their advantage and prosj>erit/, 
what state — what monarch — -has a r%ht to interfere to 
prevent them from being prosperous ? But if the re- 
^ verse be the case, and the idemocjgjy^ tendency of their 
changes iS to their own disadvantage, is it for these 
foreigners, with their hatred of democracy, to com^ 
plain of a result which, accx)rding to their tenets, must 
be regarded as a heacoi^a salutary warning to their 
own subjects — an CKamph^ to be shunned by them — as 
t(*nding to render them all the more .sensible, by the 
contra.st', of the greater blessings and advantages they 
enjoy under a different and a betlt^r form of g» ern- 
ment. In whatever way the argument is taken it is ia 
favour of letting that community alone, whether it is 
to stand as a warning illu.strative of our superior sys- 
tem, or as an example of better means of securing the 
objects of government and society, and of realising 
among tbo people a greater amount of prosperity and 
•comfort than is elsewhere to be found under paternal 
I, sovereignties. • 

I .«!uppo,s<#it may bo reckone^l Jonr>ng the memorable 
events of tho year, that 1 )on Oarles has renounced his 
claims to the crown of Spain, that qi'o>>v'u having been 
long iii^a position as I’Cgarded him wflich may be illus- 
trated by the popular phrase — J bn’t you wdsli you 
may get it He relinquis^ies his riglit to the Spanish 
crown in favofir of his son the Prince of the Asturias, 
w’ho hal^a century hence may fincl that right in tho 
same position as the old freohobl votes of Scotland, 
which once separated from tho property, became vested 
in the person, and we#e capabIe*of being transiftitted 
from generation to generation ; representing no land, and 
totally alienated from the count}* or district for^vhicli 
they dictoted a nominal representation. They are groat 
nuisances in the world, these discarded king^ Tl»fiy seem 
to know very little what to do with tlicmselves when 
tlieir occupation is gone. The cra^ng afterjkingship 
still remains in tho mind, and they wor^dor about"from 
country to country, and now and ilien succeed in pick- 
ing up a few [ncor luod-heode/ltfreaturei^wbo are r^^idy 
to sprtl blood in their cause, not seeing (these ex-kings), < 
that tliey are thus acting in the very worst possible 
way for themselves and their own interests ; for if the 


maxim be true, Once a king always a king and if 
nothing can make them give overtroublirigth® world, 
they may drive |)eople to take extreme measures, and 
to resolve that if these pertinacious assertions of king- 
ship must be made, it shall b^ amongst saints an(f 
angels, and not amongst the denizens of thi9 lower 
v|t)rld. It is a great pity that these kings do not, like 
other people, ^when they are discharged from one occu- 
pation take up withaanother. They cannot wel] follow 
one with less«)f honour, less of utility, thim that tliey 
have left, as exemplified in many of its attributes %nd 
functions. And if a man cannot be a king, surely he 
might be a carpenter, of something *felse of the kind, to 
enable him to get a useful and honest^livipg among 
his fellow men. 

Perhaps ami^g the events that havo Occurred out 
of our own country, few excited a stronger sensation 
at the time thflfc tho massacre of the Arab tribe in 
Algei’Hi by the French — tl^ suffocation of hundreds 
of men, women, and children, in one of the large 
caverns in which thej( had taken fefuge. The circum- 
stances will be fresli in ^he memory of every one — 
the Amrooning the tribe to suAender the Frencli 
officer^ — the piling the fagots at the entrance of the 
cavern — the repeated command to surrender — the 
closing up the mouth of the cave — the application of the 
toiTh — the opening of the cave again, and the discover 
of the blackened corses of that little Arab army* It 
was a horrible transaction this. — a fearful specimen 
of tho Way in which civilized nations make war upon 
barbarous Yet ho^ much of this sensation of , 

liorrof witli which we regard it, arises from the 
strangenesK of the mcxle, and llbt *he actual degree of tho 
suffering. Why in glorious, honourable warfare, there is 
seldom a town stormed in which there is not more of’ 
anguish and bitter sufi’erirj^, more encliuriug results of 
deep black mischief, than m this transaction. It is llie 
habit of war to deal with cnorrijitieH at lelst as pain- 
ful, though they are smoothed and glossed over with 
that gay varnish called military glory. This war 
in Algeria seems tc^bo a sort of safety-valve, through 
w'hich the military spirit of France may go off* a dis- 
position which might else be troublesome nearer home. 

Tt keeps the military spirit in play, — gives it some soaf; 
of amuserneut f that childish hiwikenng, that inf|pitile 
craving, not yot Imving been out-gr^wn by our French 
neighbours, but hanging still about them, misdirect- 
ing their energy and exertions, perverting their many 
fine qualities, overclouding the native delicacy of their 
cliaracter and keeping them back in that career in 
which they ought to have made progress ; ^nd pre- 
venting tliem fi’om achieving on their own behalf, 
what at one time they professed to give to others— - 
complete political fi'eedom and ^ivil equality. Oh I 
that wdsdom may grow uj) among this people, to 
point out to them the folly of such a course j to teach 
them the real glory of freedom, the true spirit of 
their revolution ; and that the conquests of pe^e are 
more valuable than the most glorious of wars.* But 
we who talk of tlieir childishness, let not j^imilar 
disposition be cherished among ourselves. Tliere at 
the present time too much disposition to swagger and 
bluster about terf itoria^ rights, and about fighting for 
Clregon ; all of which is shejiir nonsense, but ma/ grow 
into a %eriouB evil. .We read at the present moment 
that in our dock-yards all is activity of preparation, so 
as to render available at any mojnent such a com- 
manding Briiysh fleet as sh^ll keep in order tiny part 
of the gjobe accessible by the ocean. What end have 
we in all this? — ^Y'^hat object ? There isalways in every 
great old country a party H^ljich hss a sinister intoir^ 
est in warfare, — a party oiooking for control, c(»n« 
missions, and advancement, --a party which refitemborB 
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how in timo of w&r, estates and titles are distributedi 
find princi]»alitie8 given away, — and it is therefore the 
business of the great peaceful body of people in the 
country to keep such a class os that in continual 
^eck ; never to allo^>i#tho national prejudice or pa-^sion 
to bdco»o roused by babble about a remote 'and an 
useless territory ; toleara tliat our best territory ^ 
our own industry, thrift, and intelligence, and thug 
defeat the unluoly etforts of all tljpsc wHo seek their 
individmil and advantage at the e]g)enge of the 
Sttdering, the impoverishment, the destruction of mil- 
lions. 

To advert to u theological topic historiq^lly, 
I may observu^ that in the course of the past year, 
Puseyism ^n the church has died out after a short 
life, and a eioisy, if not a merry one. ItS^os a 
curious ingtance, this Puseyism, of an Ittempt in our 
day to construct a new religion, to^raft a church 
within a church ; a new form of Diristianity caused 
by tbe invasion of Irish tithes, and intended to chock 
what was deemed a too liberal nynistry- It origina- 
ted in a resolution passed at g, meeting of the clergy 
held in the tArcbbisliop’s palace. Its course a 
curious one : it covered the country with tracts, many 
of them very able; it revived old forms, old vest- 
ments, old buildings. The architect attempted to 
work conversion by moans of brick, and wood, and 
stone, as well os the preacher by reason and persua- 
sion. It set tilie church world in a ferment, this l^u- 
Bsyism. Resolutions were passed protesting against such 
, Catholicism. The war o#the surplice rjged far and 
wide. The imposition of the offertory set John Bull 
obstinately buttoning ujsrdiis jftockets, and objecting 
to a religion which came to liim in the shape of a 
now demand upon bis purse. The fever seemed to 
have reached its^ height; but by the rallying of the 
EHingelical party-s-indeed^all parlJes^ — against the 
Oxford troctarians, they wore at last beaten. Some of 
their preachers were silenced ; others were censured. 
Otliers again set out, like the Apostle Paul, on their 
march towards Homo, and not only towards Iiorae,hut 
to Rom^, where so many have actuafty ai rived, thot the 
sect may he called fairly extinct. The cliurch, then, 
i%quiet again. The Bishop of Exeter ifli longer ful- 
minates ; the Bishop of London no longer cudgels his 
broin^or a clever compromise ; and the p(;aceable old 
Archbishop enjoys nis dignity arid his honours at Lam- 
beth Palace once more in quiet. Puseyism 1ms sought. 
tKe bosom of Rome, the mother of so many sects, and 
not only dmir mother, hut their grave. That grave 
the churcji may regard with coin[)lacency, having been 
so much teased by her deceased partijpr, as the man 
who erected a tombstone to his wifoj in a country 
dhurch-yard, with thk epitaph, — | 

Beneath tliis stone my wife doili li« ; I 

She*B now at re.'vt;, mid s<7 am 1. j 

TK^year has witnessed not only the ©xtiuction of 
certain theological forms, hut perhaps I may say of | 
some ^y^tical forms also ; /or the late I^^arl Grey may | 
be r^gmed as the last of the old^^JV'higs, that is old 
Wlugi |ui regards the piHisent Wlilgs, hut who in 
17^*3, when his political life was at ilfe meridian, wear© 
the neV Whigs protesting ^gainst the old Whigs of 
tha Htfwiiliam and SpenOer school, who t<wk 
with Edmund Burke in hts hostifity to the Frendi 
Bevolix^. Rarjiiwy was a remarkable specimen 
of the whifl he bol|mged. Witl^ore attain* 

vents toa the mtf and of higher moruriquamRes, h© 
wfiS fi auun w^wlse views^might Ik- lioyted, but were all 
wng^ ; fi mm of strVlf and stern integrity, high 
honotip, who would not compromise his 
|WNiii£%ttaMilv and dghts for any consecration ; h 


man who was very willing to serve the people of 
England in his own way, but with a more special 
Regard to his own way, than to the great objects 
towarifle which legislation should be directed. At 
the very outset of his public life he was elected, whi|p 
yet a minor, to represent a largo county, and we^sco 
him settling tlnit matter with his conscience by n|| 
taking his seat until he had attained his majority. 
We then find hiA ii) opposition to Mr. Pitt’s first 
Erench treaty — the very best measure, perhaps, that 
minister evei^ propounded, and which, cut short as it 
was by the war, had even then begun to demonstrate 
its beneficial results. This course showed thp policy 
of Earl Grey to he identified with that section of the 
Whig party to which he remained attached throughofit 
the rest of his life. Good service he did in 1796 when 
he presented that famous petition for Reform in Parlia- 
ment, which by its co|tplete exposure of the cor^ption 
which then prevq^led, and its masterly analysis of the 
mode in which members were retnmed, rendered Ihirt 
corruption incapable of retailing tlie specious mask she 
had worn before. • A blow waakt^<^k then from Which 
pai-Jiamentary corruption never It is true 

Earl Grey did not identify himself with popular re- 
form; he kept himself aloof; lie was founder of the 
Society of the friends of the people, and that ex|3lres8ed 
bis character ; lie aimed to be rather a friend of tlio 
people than one of* them. Still the services Lord 
Grey rendered cannot he obliterated; and it was his 
good fortune, late, in life, to carry a meitsurc founded 
ii^n the jdax which forty years nefore he had pro- 
pounded. But that plan he adhered to, rcgai'dless of 
the demand which during thesq forty years had arisen 
not only for the e xtensi on of itoting, but the security of 
its exercise. He Stffck to Whig maxims vben the 
g^'eat mai^s of tlie community hod outgrown them; still 
doing good in his own way, narrow though it was, 
andliinited; standing by “hi^ order** inicllectually 
and morally, as well ns in rank ; and at lost, hav- 
ing achieved that one solo triumph, was f'ouud to be too 
unbending for his own associates, and dismissed 
the pisbiic stage, leaving behind him a reputation 
strangely mixed up of solid wortJi and narn>w views; 
good HervicoB, yet shortcomings; which dejirived them 
of much of their worth and importance. He did for 
his country all and whatsoever aristocracy can do in 
its host phasis. He was the Jincst specimen that can 
be produced of liberal aristocracy. This much he 
did ; no more could ho do : sliowing that the day for t 
tl^o country to rely upon liberal aristocracy is'gone by, ^ 
‘-that such persons are Imt as the monuments of a 
past state of things, — it may bo a nice monument, 
nobly sculptured yi pure untl steinlcss marble, but 
W'anting that sparllof life with wliich political struggle 
is in our day animatedf and by which its best triumphs 
roust ho obtainld. 

After Earl Grey died his associate, Iford Spencer, 
an oxcellent-tempcred man, and a good agriculturist, 
wdiose urbanity of manners enabled Ihm to be leader 
of thp Hou^e of Commons in thr*, absence of many qua- 
lities Miat would natuially havetsuggested themselves 
as essential to that position, and who won the appella- 
tion of^ionest *'Lord Ahhorp,*’ because he was always 
in good humour with everybody — and could they he 
less in r*turif than good humoured with him, who, by 
cordialness of manner mad© much pass that would not 
have, liee^ enduredtiif coupled with another mode of 
exprevion, ancLwhose death is to ho lamented as the 
lov of a kind, gentle, and genial spirit. The death of 
Lord, SpenW/errainatff^, it is said, one of the penaions 
jprocarci for the representatives of Edmund Burke by 
Wd Spencer’s father in 1795: 3,600i. out df the 
civil list, and 2,500^. in the 4J per cents. Now, if 
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these pensions have been running since 1 795, the total 
amount paid-— not to Burko, for he survived the grant 
but a few years — but to somebody oi* another, who ha^ 
since been regarded as his representatives, is 185,000^. 
pf the public money. Kevolutions are costly thitigs b) 
reflect upon, as well as to oppose, for we liave paid 
dilOjOOO/. for Burke’s Beflections on the French Revo- 
lution; and certainly in pro|)ortion for Pitt’s opposition 
to it; and if more revolutiom^ ar^ yet to follow, we 
must hol^e there will not rise up new reflecting minds 
to publish about them, or more lieaven-l|orn ministers 
to involve us in costly and burdensome wars in oppo- 
sition to them. 

In the course of the year just closed, we lost the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, one of the founders of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and who in that particular, rendered 
important service to litcj'ature ; %lthoagli, certmnly, 
the tribunal he established was ppne of the gentlest or 
kindest, especially at the outset. Sidney Smitlf was 
the promoter of both liberalism and laughter ; a man 
whose wit, if not characterized by much wisdom, was 
suggestive of prudence ; and whose lightest jokes were 
always indicative of sound observation and good seflse ; 
a man who drew not upon his fancy or imagination for 
the doctrines he inculcaited, but upon the material 
realities of life ; whose great idea of tine aim of all good 
government was roast mutton, claret and broad cloth ; 
who had the moral courage plead for the large pay- 
ment of the clergy, upt)n the ground that in this 
country poverty is ^infamous; a plea which it re- 
quired no small amount of moral cowage to p!it 
i'orth. There was something very cool, too, in some 
things done by this reverend gentleman. For instance, 
in the preface to the colbicted edition of his works, he 
pays — “ I have always denied befSI^he author of ‘ Peter 
ply mley’s Letters!’' butas the worldpersists in ascribing 
them to me, I have included them in this collected 
edition of my works.’’ « Had this man been more fa- 
vourably placed as to politics, he would have made a 
capital archbishop. If the church had undergone no 
searching reforms, it at least would not under his 
fiuporintendonco have been a chui-ch antagonistic to all 
the good feelings and to all the innocent enjoyraont of 
n nation. It would not have been a church always 
“ in danger,” and always in warfare. It would have 
been managed with the same prudence that charac- 
tei-izcd him as a private man. If it won no Imilliant 
victories, it would have harboured guilt iji no snug 
^ places ; and if useless, it would have been as far as 
possible rendered inoffensive to the nation. He wou)4 
have impweved education too. Few tliing«f hare been 
so id more severe upon tlio present system of education 
in this country than by ISydney fcJmitb, 'Pwo or three 
years jigo, he wrote some lettersMo the Momim 
Chronicle upon the subject of> Pennsylvanian bonds, 
and several misprints occurred: be wfote agaip cor- 
recting the n/isprints, but the corrections were in turn 
misprinted. In the next letter ho wrote, ho explained 
himself in this way “ I was fifteen years at school 
and college; I know scanething about tlie Cfreek^and 
Romans, and have resn a gi^at deal about the ^^tor- 
pluperfect tense, but I cannot do a sum in simple addi- 
tion, or write a hand that anybciy can read.” , 

There are other names I have to mention in this 
obituary of men we have lost, which excit'A ve^y differ- 
ent sensations and recollections. The intellect of the 
country has lost ornaments- -the p;‘|ople of tl^ji country 
have lost friends in more than one wrjjier takcn»fjpom 
us during the y0ar. I especially refer to the names 
of Laman Blanchard and Tfiamas llpod' Tq; the 
grace*, ease, facility, consistency, the free thought, the i 
genial spirit of Laman Blanchard,— to the wondrous 
power of language which Thomas Hood possessed, and I 


which threw so much of philosophy end deep mcanixig 
into the quirks and cranks w^hich delighted^hish^ftrets, 
and made him truly pathetic when he seemcd mast 
ludictous, — all acquainted with their writings can beqr 
testimony. In that remarkable production, “Thc^Song 
of the Bhirt,” Hood showed how to dvc a distihet voice 
^nd utterance to the moaning of misery, wldch is 
ever striking on the ear of society, but is disregarded, 
Iwcanso it wants tbc power of moiing itself understood. 
By that extoaordinary lyric the partictihir distress it 
represented gained the general attention of society: 
.<%omething has already been done to alleviate it, and 
it i{'»to be hoped something more vfill yet be effected. 

Of Laman Blanchard I would say^he Ipis won his 
claim to notice here by his zealous, his attentive, his 
disinterested exertions, when the attempt was made to 
establish for me working classes a daily pa|)er,— 

Trve Situ. Blanchard edited that paper when its 
finonois were in .such a stj^te that its existence fmm 
day to day was the result of a struggle, and when he 
had almost to forc<^hia way into the office through a 
host of claimants, whose ^haste and eagerness tend^ to 
deffeftt their own object. At* that Have Blanchard 
supported himself by literary labour in other ways, 
and rendered his gratuitous services is editor to aid in 
the establishment of this newspaper. He did more: 
the stamps required for publication had to be paid for 
from day to day, yet with all the difficulties the paper 
never failed to appear. On one occasion the emer- 
gency was pressing, and Blanchard, whose services bo 
it rtsmemborpd were gratuftous, actually pawned his . 
watch to purchase stamps for the day’s impression. 
Thtf paper came out at it!!f*proper time; it We the 
marks of his talent and industir on its pages, but no 
indication of the hard strugde by which it had won 
its Way into the world. These ate things to be 
remembered of a man. While these struggles wt.rii 
pi'oceeding, the multitude, who^e rights dnd interests 
were advocated l>y that paper, looked on quietly. The 
wealthy among the leading political economists and 
radicals remained quiesi-cnt also ; the little help which 
gathered from one quarter and another would have 
sustained this atterajit to advocate the rights and 
liberties of man, was not given. Still Blanchattcl 
strove on; elfd when no longer connected witji this 
paper did what he could in oth(^* ways to forward 
those true, ju.sfc, sound, and beneficial principles of 
which he never lo.st sight, and by which h© was ever 
actuated. Oh ! had thone who possessed the means 
laboured as he laboured, the working classes would 
not have wjinted thoir organ ; no public ri^ht would 
have wanted a^lvocacy, no public wimig exposure. 
Sxich men as this were engaged in working out the 
great change that is now quietly taking ^cc, and 
every step of which must bo contemplated with thf' 
greatest interest and sympathy ; and I I’ejoice to see 
the time coming when men of genius and intellectual 
endowments— men of literary talent — are be<^ing 
more to the world titan tlie means of gratification and 
amusement, however refined* and exalted ; moij^erson- 
ally engaged in that great moral advancement of the 
best interests of hurniwity with which they are identi- 
fied. Surely it '^as a mistake of Mr. Knight when' he 
said a little while ago, tha^he did not think th^ place 
for,litorary men w^ upon the hustings or the plat* 
form. That I thinK is the very’ place which brings 
them into actual contact as actors with the great 
changes I b^ve alluded tcv and with which *iA spirit 
they ttfy already identified; causing them to regard 
their roentsl powj^rs as gifts for the use of which they 
are responsible, to be appB^^ to the mere purpose 
of passing amusement, linA to the nobler ilN^eOt of 
elevating the character of the great of tlii people^ 
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and endowing them with their rights, whether politi- 
cal, religious, or industrial. Again and again 1 trust 
will the world see such sights as tliat when Dickens 
and Jerrold presented themselves before that crowded 
assembly at Manches^r, and by the play of wit, the 
eifusiona-of fancy and genius, won a position* which 
had been only reserved for mere political combatants; 
and when the enthusiasm with which thej^ were weP' 
corned offered to them the strongest encouragement to 
persoveA in^tho course they had tauten. 

The year at first promised to prolong our temporaiy 
prosperity. Low prices, increased employment, and 
rising wages, were wmong its characteristics. One Ijarty 
looked on at thv» and exclaimed, “ Peel has done it all ! 
the corn Idw works well.” But the breath of Heaven 
lasses over the fields, and what then becometfL of the 
aw ? The machinery of the slidinj^ scale breaks 
dow'ri at tlie very first trial, and the market now 
exhibits the anomaly of good corn almost at ^raine 
price, while, by that of imerior quality the averages 
are kept, clown. And now our ports are closed while 
the ^prehension of famine in iWiand, and of scarcity 
in £jigland,,,are agitating the nunds and hearis of 
men. How well might we take a lesson of that 
little Switzerland, where, although she does not 
' know how to thime a conHtitul.ion to the satisfaction of 
sovereigns, and produces a smaller proportion tlian we 
do of grain to her iwpulation, no such alarm or appre- 
liension is felt. What makes our system the more 
preposterous is, that at this moment, with the feai of 
scarcity before our eyes, we are not only turning back 
corn from our doors, but the Kttbj we find stored in 
our bonded warehouses vis so, it a^vay to Belgium, 
because there it found a ready admittance and a facile 
sale. Well, the machinery of the law has thus broken 
down, and what have the machinists been about? 
Tl^y have >»een turning OJt and turning in again. 
They have been working in darkness, and the rosult ns 
yet, to the country., is nil; all involved in mystery and 
incertitude. Scrii»tui*e says, we know not wliat to 
morrow may bring forth, and certainly the nation 
knows Slot w'liat Sir Robert PeoP may bring forth. 
Whether he himself knows is uncertain. We only 
Igiow this — that the reliance of the nss.ion must lie 
upon itself, not upon either Peels oa Russels, but 
upon^ts own enlightened and invincible determination: 
its reiterated asserfion-s of its industrial as well as its 
political rights: its stern resolve that the people shall 
not be. taxed and staiwed wlnlo llie world has abund- 
ance and we the means to bu)- 

There ;.s one set of men of whom wo may say we 
know what they are about, ^.fliere is no mistake about 
the men of Manchester. Tliere is notiiug ambiguous, 
nothing Pcelish, about them. At their meeting the 
other day, t;0,000^.*were subscribed in two hours. 
The men who do this show that they know what they 
are al«out For eight year.o they have conducted an 
agitation unprecedented in its nature and its results, 
and 'vlMch, besides the direct accomplishment of its 
puriMjlj^ wdll bo of inestigiable benefit to the country, 
bwaus^aviiig wrought by reason and discussion, by 
the accumulation of facts, they have established prin- 
ciples which sweep tlm wholei field taxation, apply 

to alf the burdens laid ^ one class u^ion another 
and cannot but eventually affect the wdiole of aur poli- 
tical and social condition. Abov^e all, the multiply- 
ing of county V0tei| has rendered this movement more 
ibnnidiilftc,, politically, tlgin any display of physical 
force, Tho breach which tlie League has m 
misgovcrnirtcnt’ can never be rep<iired again. There is 
a greater tiiun>ph to b^j^iUined t>mn the mere repeal ^ 
of the own In w,-— the aSSet of the class power which 
, ma^lIU oot^n law* lliat must pass away with the ! 


I d'^formed and mischievous ci^eature it produced, — it 
will sleep in the same grave with its venomous off- 
spring never to rise again, and tlius the triumph of 
justice, in one particular, will bo tlie precursor of the 
attaufinent of universal justice and equal rights. 


(®ur JLibratji. 

THE BARoicS YUlLE FEAST.* ■ 

< Bt TnoMis Coopxa, 

t 

We own wo should prefer meeting the author of 
‘ the ‘^Purgatory of Suicides” on more original ground 
than is afforded by ‘Hhe Baron’s Yule Feast,’” aad 
in connection with subjects better calculated to develope 
the lofty pOHjers exhibited by fits and starts in the 
earlier of the two poefys. But poets iviU have^a -voice 
in these matters ^ and we are not sure hut that in a 
large minority of cases, they understand better than 
their critics, the measures nfcespavy for the promotion 
of their permanent progress. What seems to us a 
retfeat is often but the mere preparation for a decisi\c 
advance ; the step backwards that is to give the im- 
petus for the onward leap. Or it may, perhaps, be 
more correctly likened to the wary precoutions of the 
skilful general, whcT, having, learnt by experience that 
this arm of bis forces is weak, or that one undisci- 
plined, sets work in earnest to remedy those parti- 
cular deficiencies before he ventures upon the struggle 
that is to end in his crowning achievement. We ven- 
ture to think these, remarks may he fittingly applied 
to Mr. Cooper, and his “ Baron s Yule Feast.” There 
was a W'ant of fini sh in the ‘^Pu^’gatory of Suicides 
and that is in a measure remedied in*tho new^ 
poem. There w^as in the former work, a fierce and 
reckless spirit of denunciation, that did not alwiiy.s 
care to weigh very accurately |hc questions of who or 
what should be denounced, and that bhuiiisli has also 
disappeared iu the new production. It would be idle 
to deny that the poet suffers for the moment under 
these «proceBses. What then,— if ho has done the 
work which a consciousness of the necessities of hi.s owm 
nature d(’manded? In the intellectual, as in the 
gladiatorial ai'cna, to be suitably armed at all poftits, 
never did- -never will — necessariry we^en. Tlio 
Baron’s Yule Feast” is but an exercise or a sport. 
Thomas Cooper has work to do. Many have tlie faith 
he will do it. , 

* The ‘^Baron’s Yule Feast” is, the author states, , 
a metrical essay, composed chiefly of imperfect and 
immature pieces,” some of them written “ many years 
ago:” but whicl%* have no Bouht been more or less 
touched in ndaptihg them to tlie purposes of a poetical 
Christmas enteihunmlint. The scene of the poem is 
laid jn the bhron’s hall of Torksey, in Lincolnshire, 
which is revived with all the festivities t)f a Christmas 
of the olden time. Opportunity is here afibrded for 
the introduction of various songs or narratives in tlie 
ballad style. Passing (>ver libese, there are a few 
line.sf”tbo concluding ones of tlKf poom, that arrest Jlie 
reader's attention, and whi'h are ctilcuialcd to awuikcn 
an ecko in the breastf of but too many of the peojde of 
ICngland. 

• * 

But more it needeth not to sing 

l)f OUT father’s festive revelling : — ’ 

^ jIow will file dream ngrt'O 

With Vakiiig Hours of (ixinish’d throngs, 
IVv/oding on d^>)y deepening wrongs, 

• A steniTOtuity ! 


* lltw, 'JOO, Piccadilly. 
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Witli pictures that exi.'t in life. 

Of thousand waging direful tstrife ; 

With gaunt starvation in the holds 
Where Mammon vauntinffly unfolds 
His boasted banner of su^ess ? * 

Oh that bruised hearts in their distress 
May meet with hearts whose bounteousnebs 
Helps them to hcep their conrago up, 

“ Bating no jot* of heart or jj^opo T* 


My suffering brethren ! still your hojjo 
Hold fast, though hunger make ye/lroop ! 
Eight, glorious right, ^all yet be done! 
The Toiler’s boon shall yet be won ! 
Wrong from its fastness shall bo hurled. 
The world shall he a happy world ! , 

It shall be filled with broth er>mea, * 

And merry Yule oit come again I 




SKETCHES 

FROM 

« 

FLEMISH 

LIFE* 

In Three Tales, 
translaAed from the 
Flemish of 
I Iej>drik Contcicnoa 


5fEAl»ILT do our 
engineers and ca- 
jiit^lista proceed 
to lay down the 
highways that shall 
bind cohntry to country; steadily also does another 
and still more interesting and valuable set of labourers, 
the literary engineers,^ tlio m.'n of intenect^ml ^iSilth, 
go on making a road of their own, across which, 
mind may pass and repass, on its CTand and humanizing 
mission of binding man to man. English literrftureis 1 
deeply and uddoly studied in Germai^ ; Gorman | 
literature is becoming a study in England. ^ P’rance j 
promises soon to utiderstand ShaUspere: we are j 
giving a hearty welcome to Lalhartine and Victor | 
Hugo. Sweden tells us, through the eloquent tongues 1 
of W illiara and Mary HowitJ,, of the meriliB of PVede- j 
rika Bremer, and cannot but be willing'^o listen, more i 


■f 


attentively than ever, to whatever 
this country may Wave to impart to her 
in return. And now Mandi^rs sends us 
one of these messengers of pbaco; and 
^ ^ cries out to us — we, too, •have a litera- 
ture. Welcome to the ncw-comer — 
Hendrik Conscience ! We arc told, 

Conscience was the first in Bolgmm 
M’ho wrote .a novel. His first prtuluc- 
tiep was Year of Wondius,’ 

(15(>6), , which met with a very favoiu- 
ablo receptiorA His f^ie went on 
increasing, until the publication uf his 
‘ Jnon of Planders/ in 3 vols., a i\ork 
uluch crowned his exertions, although 
Iui did not derive that benefit from it 
wJuc.h ho was entitled to expect. From 
lhat period he ban given up historical 
novoib, and apidicd himself chiefly to 
the delineation of pictures from every 
day-life ; lamnigst which the genuine 
Flemish Sketches of ‘What a Mother’ 
can jEndu|e,* ‘ The Progress of a 
Painter,* and ‘ Siska Van Roosemael,* 
may be oiJled masterpieces, and were 
so admired, that we may usscitp of 

them that they weie^ot ‘ sold off,’ but 

’rr ”. actually ’fought for." ^ 

The design of “ Siska Van Rooso- 
nmel is to promote the growth 
of national in contradistinction to 
I foreign habits of • life : the satire being efjfiecially 
' dii’octed against the Frcnchiftaifivn, which it seems 
from the stQry, prevails te> a great extent among the 
Flemish peo|Je. And certaitdy any man who has oi 
love for, and a pride in his native land, cannot b^it feel 
humiliated when he sees it, puttir^ aside its own solid 
claims to attention and respect, in order to become the 
mere ape of some foreign nation. What is graceful, for 
instance, in the FVencli people, as being natural aiul 
unaffected, may become ludicrous and contemptible , 
in the people of any other country ; and ive should 
say ui none moite so than in those wno here chielly fail 
under the lash, — Flemish tradesmen. Van Roosemael 
is one of these. He becomes injected with the pre- 
vailing taste, and his wife is still worse than himself. 
Nothing will content Mrs. Van Kooaemttel but sending 
her daughter Siska to a b'rench boarding-school, or 
pension.’* And once there the young lady pro- 
gresses rapidly. , 

The flrtst month, she had a silk gown of tbris newest 
fashion ; the second, a silk bonnet with flowers i the 
third, a parasol^ the fourth, iv ^(>^’11 that exposed her 
neck ; in the fifth, she begjni to use pomatum ai^jl milk 
of almonds, aud kept a stiall box, wherein she no^v 
aiii> then dipped luv fingers, to finge her blooming 
cheeks with shameless rouge, merely to try how it. 
would look. Was not this a respectable education, be- 
fitting a burgher’s daughter^? * 

But the father is speedily recovered* from his delu- 
sion by the sigKt of the miflfortuno.s that befel his 
friend Spinael, who is ruiffSd in his business, and 
biughed at by hvsou'n children, in cemsequenee of his 


* Lonfcnnm find Co, bnmli.n, 
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Frenchified tastes* Sisha is sent for home. The 
mother goes in eager expectation to meet her. 

Oh ! i^hat )oy she will experience. 

Ha I there the roaring train is coming np* Floin all 
iides the officials rush forward, out of corners, nooks 
find Svoft'ehouses. The iron voioo of the raonstiA* engine 
changes the silent statitm into ii bustling Held; an^ 
amid innuinerablo shouts and cries, the machine stopH. 
Now ihpt the happy moment of meeting approaches, the 
matenu* heart beats hiuder. Tlth old lady btands at 
the entranct. of the terminus and scruLinis^-s the fbatures 
of all the females that pass by. Already the carriages 
are driving to the town, one after the other the heavy 
omnibuses join thorn, and in le«8 than a few miputes 
the iron hurs^ is stabled, the Bowanis returned into j 
their doi]ii^ the travellers vaiiiBhod, and the silence of 
den th restored. Mother Van Roosem.i, el sees tie gates 
close ; deep forrow is swelling her lioaat, a painful nigh 
esetipes firoin her bosom ; she has not seen her dear 
Siska ; still she remains as if a secretipower fixed her 
to the gate, and long woul^ she perliaps have retniined 
there, lost in sad meditatmn, if she had not soon, at a 
little distance, a young lady standing near a cab, in the 
altitude of one who was waiting fol somebody. 

Could she be her giska?* Impossible! ISh^ia a 
young lady ^)f quality; her splendid silk goAvn loarea 
bare a great part of her neck ; a gHii;!e shawl, to be sure, 
eeems intended to cover, but docs not cunocnl it ; at 
each movement long ringlets are dancing round her 
cheeks ; from her costly bonnet a grand plume of 
feathers is waving : her hand holds a pretty little para- 
Bol ; a score of boxes, of various shapes and sizes, and 
two largo trunks, are piled at her feet. That is not 
fiiska ! . 

Such are the observations whirli nioili<i.’ Van Kooso- 
inael is making, and the thougjit that creeps Into her 
afflicted mind. Suddenly the young lady makes a sign 
of iinpatieuce, in the direction of the matron, and in 
doing so, show's her features more distinctly. Heavens ! 
itisSiska; and look! the old stilf mother jumps to- 
w |.rds hor, like rf young girl p tears gush froin her eyes, 
a smile brightens her fcaturcH, she opens her arms, and 
ejaculates vath touching joy, “ Oh ! Siska, my chihl !” 

Sifika’fl dress pfove-s but tbc beginning of the troubles 
which await the imhivjipy mother. Siska is asliamcd of 
that mffi-hcr'fe appearance. Then Vlin Hoosema<d is too 
vulgaranarae. Siskamustbe called EudoxioVanllosmah 
Of course she cannot dine before tiirre b’cloek: — liad 
she the stomach of a peasant? And the# the kitchen — 
whatViiserabio cooking ! Tin' shop must of course be 
tmnsfornujd. Everything must glitter with gilding 
and varnish. Suddenly the impending blow falls. 
Van llooscmael, after long pining away, dies broken- 
hearted. Sidca, too late, is repentant. ^Tic shop of a 
hundred yiars standing is shut up. Hut what of Siska? 
Would you SCO whore she is and wha^she h doing? 

Well, th«n, if such be your def.iro, go on a Friday 
morning, at about fti,^ o'clock, or perhaps a little later, 
to the cjiurch ul* the* DonnnicunR, open the door on the 
right and walk through the old churchyard as; fur as the 
Mount Calvary and the vaults where are represented 
the t*>rments of the souls in purgatory. There you will 
8oe.‘> )j^ung woman kneeling, wrapped in a dark cloak, 
and hejp ftico covered by a veil. If you hfok a^-tentivoly, 
yon wiUgpbsorvo the beadsa^if a roHary gliding through 
hf r {Ingots, and now and then hear a sigh rising from 
under fcha veil as from i\ contrite spirit. Hbo kneels, 
liowever, motJoniess, and in th« twilight of tho chapel 
wdll apoeat to you like a statue. 

If, tnon, yeu see her rijfing and prosising a/ervout 
kiss llpoh tite haud*of the hereeoVing imago of a lor- 
sinner that is placed there, and slowly leaving 
the viiuHk Wfthontthaving observed you, then you may 
boldly aslei*t tbat you saw Slslu Van KdogSmae^. 

Tim work k profusely illustrated with owU, which, 
like the tales, are of Arue homc-giwtli. with the 
pTmission of the publwliers we ^fmte one of these 
FJI^ishfengravuigs at the Fead of the review. It is 
atmtted. Hkiitfloar, deep full 


THE HEROISMS OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

Bt Camilla TooiMiif. 

** Alas ! for Sydney Bernard and the gahaut roluntoers of tha 
‘Eclair;* alas for their wldowis and orphauB ! 

No tcstinmnial is proposed to recom theii* darinu: humanly.''* 

Times, Nov. Il)th,/ifi5. 

Tuuly has it boon said that the English, as a people^ 
do their liero-wo:^hip worse than any nation on tho 
face of tho earth. As a mere matter of taste— if one 
can fancy tlie venerative jjrlnciple confined to calm 
adminition-athey do not seem to have arrived at the 
appreciation of simplicity, or a knowledge how inti*- 
roately true grandeur of soul is connected*" with it. 
The/ have vulgarised their minds by the contempja- 
tion and w'-or.dnp of Fake Glory, tricked out in p;unt 
and tinsel, and ridtfig in her Juggernaut car, till thc'y 
i have no eyes^for the serene beauty of tlie beneficent 
Bei^ whose name sl*^ has usurped. 

It is true that in a few hearts the name of Sydney 
Bernard is shrined as something holy, the mere con- 
templation of which has a jibwer to elevate and purify. 
The story in its' own grand simplicity stands above 
anS beyoiid tho adjuncts even of poetry. A floating 
lazar-houso, wdth its IVeiglit of sick and dying, touches 
at Madeira. Off, off from our shore,” cry the au- 
thorities, **oryou,will infect us too.” A harsh, and 
yet, alas I no doubt a wise a*hd necessary decree. Hut 
an inclement season w^us coming on, and stormy seas 
had to be caossed, and death had worked such havoc, 
that the ghastly crew numbered, not enough to reef 
tn(‘ .sails, and guide tho helm of the ill-fated phigu<- 
ship. Her surgeoh hod found a grave fathoniN dee]) 
already, and there were none* to whi.sper hope to th** 
ailing, or alleviati^jifcp. Bufferings of tUft dying,! And 
still the ay was “Off, off, or ^Vc too shall sicken and 
5ie !" What a pieiure may the mind realize of dreud 
despair, bcfori' it bursts into frenzy! and among that 
wretched hand, apparently de^*rted of God and man, 
what a recognition must there have been of the prin- 
ciple of human .selfishness ! But by tho blessing of 
God, and for tlie honour of humanity, there were 
licart.1 too genevou.s to look coldly on. Seven merchnnt- 
inou seamen — why aro not tlicir names recorded? — 
voluutoorod to work the vessel home; and Sidney ller- 
na rd, a young English surgeon . risked more immediately 
still, the life whicli lie has forfeited, casting his skill 
I and experience on the altar of humanity, and linking 
his fate to that loathsome stranger crew. Imagination 
can hut feebly picture how like Bomething more than ' 
mortal he must have romc among them, himself in 
the bloom of youth and health, to lay down* life if need 
he for their Bakes. And the^ionBlty was demanded — 
and paid. He spared awhile to help the afflicted; 
but the demon with wjiich be hod wrestled selsled him 
at last ; and yh^n the ill-fiitf'd Ecldir was anchoi ed 
in sight of the JhigliBh coast, the hj^roic spirit of 
Sidney Bernard was released from its homo of clay. 

And is there to be “ no testimonial?” it Is asked* 
His deed is not of the class to be recorded by ser- 
vicoir^ jffate, with ineci'ipffens for the most part 
as true as— epitaphs.* Nor by marble or bronzed 
statue in a public square ; surely you would not 
degrade him to a Icfel with the destructive soldier! 
j Nor by ce^jotaph; such monuments have covered 
I the remftins of the meanest mortals* Nor by ribbon 
and title to some surviving relative. WliV, simple 
gold {oulfl buy all^his. His “ testimdnial” will live 
when all such Have decayed. His name has a tone of 
music in its sound, and glory around it when written. 
Friefids and Hinsmen must feel and say with l^onost 
*pride, " he was ours,” and every British heart rejoico 
to think “ he was our countryman.” Yet his was a 
heart that owned a wider brotherhood than kin or 
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country; and in the brighter future of which we fondly 
dream, hifl memory, perchance, may sliine like a jewel 
amid corruption. ^ 

We wonder whether this simplcj history going the 
roundof the press, and proving — ^not a nine days’ — 
bcwcoly a nine hours’ talk and marvel — ^hos given 
rise in the minds of other readers to the same thoughts 
it has elicited in Our own ? Not, by the way, that it 
has been looked on as much “marvel;” everybody 
seems to think it very natural that some one sliould 
liavo volunteered a service of humanity, however immi- 
ment the pejil. And what an expressive sign is tliis 
very op^pion and belief of the amount of true heroism 
which docs exist in the human heart, waiting but to 
be* kindled by the torch of circumstance ! Like a 
traveller by starlight, we grope our way, and can only 
])crceive the objects immediately bdido ; while the 
beauty ^of majestic scenery, or flower-bespangled 
mend, are alike hid from us ; and we con but gueis at 
the whole from the loveliness of a port. So are tlie 
heroisms of private life mei^with and recorded singly — 
looked at, as it were, through a chink. ; and it must bo 
from a higher ground than we npw tread, and by* a 
brighter light than we now enjoy, that all their radi- 
ance can be understood and acknowledged. 

What thousands are there whose names have passed 
jnvay from the earth, whoije bodies have resolved to 
the elements without a stone to recoi’d the place of 
their burial, whose acts of true heroism, if weighed in 
a just balance, would prove a hundred-fold worthier of 
fame mid honour, than those by which frowns anil 
coronets have boon won I Aye, aiyi such deeds are 
]>eing constantly enacted around us ; miserably unfor- 
timato must he he who cJiyiot record some such in his 
* own private circle. ^ 

When will the world understand that tlio courage* 
of endurance is of a quality at least as high as that of 
fiction ? There are martyrs of tlie present day who 
no crowns, and for* whom no faggots burn ; naj, 
v\ hf> are so accustomed to sacrifice self,” and to daily 
!i!ibitu»il generosity, that they are unconscious of the 
liiilo which surrounds tlieir lives. Surely, the ^nost 
conspicuous to those who look for heroism with the 
tniiuVs inner eye, are tho generosity of the poor to 
llio poor, and their wonderf^ul powers of endurance 
and forbearance. False be the tongue, we say, 
wdiich calls it “ improvident ” to share, as they 
sliaiv', tlieir last meal with a famishing companion, 
^^'roin the abundance of their thousands tho Kich 
^ gi^■(‘ — units ; the Poor divide with each other their 
'last mite And the struggling! How they help 
one another in the hand to hand wrestle W'itb late, 
lor right, for room to exist ! If one need a helping 
hand, commend us to the friend yr%o is but a little 
before fls in the race ; ho it is f\dio will have sym- 
]»athy enough to hold out nt least a *finger. And 
these aro the ^ings which remain unrecorded, because 
they are common as to be looked on as a matter of 
course. The men who relinquish all the sweets of 
domestic life to be the jaipport of helpless ^relatives ; 
and the women whOjAave dopp tho same; arsViot 
theirs heroic lives ? Tho sacrifices of disinterested 
friendship, and those nobler spir^ still, who, unswayed 
— unrewarded by the ties of affection — have devoted 
health, strength, fortune, life itself, to the i^uso of 
progress and humanity, — such spirits walk tho earth, 
not seeking the “ bubble reputation,” buL content 
to do well according to the Umit^ of their infli’^ance 
and ability, without fee of vulgar reward : — either 
alone, or in good companiecy* “ finding their work 
andd^ingit.” 

They will not have a testimonial ” of silver or 
gold, or bronze or marble, anymore than Sidney Ber- 


nard and the seven merchant seamen, who, like the 
angel band of the “ Ancient Mariner,” brought the 
plague-smitton Eclair across the ocean. Bub not the 
less de they stand — changing only Coleridge’s gloriooj^ 
stanzas^ into the present tense, as 

“ A seraph-band, each wmet his hand, * 

* It is a heavenly sight ; 

I’t^y itomd as signals to tho land, 

P'ach oneea lovely light. i 

Thfk seraph-band each waves his fiandg 
No voice do they impart ; 

No voice ; but on ! the silence dnkt 
• Like music on the heart.”* 


Portn) for t})t PeopU. 

* • 

SONNET. 

Sx L^ixnbzeb Elliott. 

• 

Ho& many men, who liv’d to bfess mankilid^ 

Have died unthank’d ! Far-teaching, and self-taught, 
They did what learning scorns to learn or teach ; 
Their deeds are portion of the general thought ; 
Their thoughts have pass’d into the common speech, 
And labour's wages; yet they left behind 
Nor name, nor record ! save the good that grew 
Out of tho sacrifico which ghi os and saves ! 

God ! what a tree is rising from their graves, 

To shelter, ev’n on oafth, tl!b wise and true I 
Then worship not fam’d words, which, like the winds, 
Or Homer’s song, seem things that cannot die, 

And ovor-liv’d they are put namss of nvAtds, 

"Whose good or evil speaks immortality. ^ 


DES'flNT OF MAN. * 

Ht tub Authob of • Obion." 

Full oft mids? wood land scones and ]>assive flowers, 
Clear, thought-ahsorbing hikes ngd pastoral peace. 

My soul dotli seek sorono contentment's bowers, 

But li'oiu life's tumults cannot find release. 

Fonaan's perturbed spirit hath arisen, 

And struggling ^arns to gain an unl)arr’<\sky ; 

Famine within^and flatne^i without, his prison, 
Threatening existence if ho stand or fly. 

He knows notof lus dangers ; but tho wants 
Of present being, now expanding high 

In mental purpose, he pursues, — and pants 
With devioufi, disunited energy. ^ 

Oh man ! whoso dust is redolent of light, •* 

My heart y»)iir onward aspiration greets ; ^ 

And sympathies with all your sufferings, blight 
My grassy dream, ayd scatter all its fiweete* 

A mojal revolution works ^beneath 

social schema, with deep nurd constant stroar' 

And when at length are sown the dragon’s teeth, 
Arm’d h^B will rise which noth’ing can repress* 

Giant of life ! stride onward to thy goal ; 

With wider charity shall wisdom come, 

And teach that happiness o^f Uetirt and aoul 
Was meant for man before he sought thttolnb* 
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THIS WAR&IOEB PEAYER. 
Bt L. B. 


The monjpig broke, the gloriouB snn arose, , 

' ) Gilding all Nature — even Nature’s foes. 

, Up starts the warrior, full of health and life, 

W ith hei^t and hand both ready for the strife* 

The musfcr’s called, and every name ft there ; 

^ But hark 1 the signal ; *tifl the hour of prayeV. 

\ Of prayer ? Oh ! mockery ! and will they dare 
' In such a cause to bend the knee in prayer ? ^ 

) What will they pray for ? How their hopes exjjrebs ? 
) What are tfie deeds they ’ll usJc of Heaven to bless ^ 

.* I almost tromWe while I humbly dare ^ • 

To put in its true sense the w'arrior’s prayer : 
i ‘’Give us, 0 Lord, such strength and poror to day, 

^ That thousands of thy creatures we may slay ; • 

' May drive our horses hooves thy image o*or, 

) And die our hands and swords in hcrthren’s gore 
May crush their tremblyag soulii out in the dust ; ^ 

• And for this work, Lord, in thy aid wo trust. 

And if a glorious victory we gain, 

We'll count in triumph o’er the thousands slain; 

And sing Tc Leum on the battle plain. 


WHO H ATif A DKV 

BT BfiENSZia Eivott. 

Wrongs, in themselves, are feeble weeds ; 

And yet how fast they grow ! 

For slaves make tyrants, and tlie seeds 
Of all that tyrtvnt^sow. 

Weed^ tyrants know, wherever sown, 
Will clotlnr in weeds the sod 
Therefore they say, “ Man, mind thy own, 
* And leave the rest to GocU" 

But God hath will’d that wretched niun 
Shall work while it is day, t 
And help his brethren, if he can, « 

* Along their painful way ; 

Nor fail to pltnt, as on he goes 
From hum ble dour to door, 

Soul- featur’d Beauty’s pink or rose, 

To bless and raise the poor. 


ASSOCIATED HOMES. 

Br Mary Lemam Gillies 

The present is essentially the age of fact and action. 
Every |ye is turned to the great roads over which the 
loGOmoi^Ve rushes like light, making distance a matter 
of indilfetence. Nothing otilm, nothing quiet, in this | 
whirl of excitement ami speculation, seems left us. 
But it is not so ; there are still objects of interest as 
vital they are unobtruMvc, afid amting these is the 
poor man’s home. Never ^sa8 there a time more full 
of prospect for efforts of real purpoi®. A groat dhanp 
is looming in the distance ; already wo may say its 
dawn ^leam that heralds the dawn, is 

streiiing teWial sky. To the poor nahn, and all 
WHO febl with him, or think for him this is a moment 
of paramount importance, and tlmt the numbers of 
these (^ymimthizers with •♦he wretched are not few, a 
jiroximatjr eilCperience it is believed will prove. Old 
gr*»und i».»Yeryu 5 jhere breaking up, the new is not yet 


laid out, and pitiable is the state of those who stand 
amid the wreck on one side, and the yet unappropri- 
ah’d waste on the other. It cannot be that this state 
df thinjgs should remain, or that the old edements and 
new opportunities may not be disposed promptly and 
uisely into new combinations, establishing and d^- 
liensing good, and dissipating the evils that bdVe 
hitherto defomed humble localities, and infected their 
surrounding ncighW)urhood. 

The principle of unihn may bo safely left to itself ; 
it has struck deep root in the social soil, and will inevi- 
tably spread. * It is recognized and adopti^d in union 
with the selfishness and exclusiveness of the passing • 
state, Bnd that it will advance with acceleraucd power, 
is a moral certainty. But the pressure is so great on 
one part of the community, that an immediate move- 
ment in its bejalf ft earnestly to be desired, or the 
grave will gather the l^rvest which an active charity 
mighbreap at once. 

Association is ohe of the most important of the in- 
fluences of social life ; to every circumstance that can 
render association .unfavourable b^ve the poor been 
hithwto subjected. Confusion ahd corruption have 
been active fiends in the crowded neigh bourhoqdjanip ' 
which the poor congregate — fiends whd' have bamd 
the access of benevolence, or I’cndered'kll its efforts 
nugatory. Yet, amid these^wild al^odes, hope 

rarely visits, and where happiness fibver ’Smiles, the 
charities of nature, we may not say flourish, but they 
survive, and tlfht is saying much ; were it not so, an 
universal mortality among the wretched would awaikAi 
the other |*ortionR society from the guilty apathy in 
which they live, with regard to so large a n uni her of 
the offspring of that Almighty^Being, ** who hath made 
of one blood all naii«n9>of men.’’ , 

•Tile |>oor man’s home, such as it is, such as it has 
long been, a bane to him. and a brand upon his coun- 
try, ho pays for. In this circumstance may not specula- 
tion see profit, and rent ;-rent, thaf grand charm to which 
hearts in the highest places are so open — may not rent 
induce the ex|)eriment for gain, which philanthropy 
would ^lesire from higher motives ? Visions of such 
co-operation, rumours of such schemes, have reached 
me. Oh, be they realised with all speed ! Let phi- 
lanthropy consent to be even a sleeping partner, and 
in a traffic for the production of decent homes for the 
poor, leave the sjiirit of speculation to realise all the 
profit possible. One example realised, would induce 
others, and good would ramify in a thousand directions 
as yet undreamed of even by the most sanguine. * 

Hut not to the very \ioov man alone is the object of * 
associated homes matter of interest. It is fefficult to 
say whether the negation oii liappiness, under the 
existing state of thjigs, is more the lot of one class or 
another ; but it may, pprhaps, be safely asserted that 
the comparatively poor reaHse more of social happi- 
ness than the rich ; and that men rea|?se more of 
social enjoyment tnan women, from the simple fact 
that the humbler classes, and men in all classes, 
a nearez* approach to that general a.%iociation Imch 
best dsT'^clopes the ener|fies. anft^eeps alive the inte- 
rests and sympathies of the human heart. Oh, th(', 
miseries endured in isolated homes, (which the power 
of mer^ association would relieve) might exhaust the 
cloriueno^ of e Burke ! How often docs the loss of a 
wife consign the husband to despair and suicide ; tlic 
loss of a husband surrender the .wife to deep despon- 
dency#anQ mental fthhecUityl How often does the 
close of life find\he mother of a large family widowed 
and alone, ^at a period* of existence when most she 
peeds*the chee^ and solace of society. One sac^ and 
ever mourning widow rises, like an effigy of grief, 
before me as 1 write : four sons and a daughtei 
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hare successively passed beyond the broad Atlantic ; 
and in her desolated home all that now remains arf) 
their silent portraits, and the memory of their voices.^ 
What to her are the occasional ctJlla of friends^ with 
their brief tarryings, kindly though they be ? How 
coihes to her of the lonely heart the still returning 
night with its darkness and solitude — the re-awakening 
morning with its light and waste of hours ? Approach- 
ing ftge is invading her health, «and restricted means 
leave her little for the luxury of benevolence. Had 
hor’s been one of many associated homes ^ow different 
were her position now ! The bereavements from death 
and separation she must have still known and felt; 
but when all that are most dear to her ‘were 
gone, instead of silence and Shlitude, she would have 
had around her the stir of life and occupation ; at her 
very threshold she might have founa' interest and 
employment, or, if capable of nothing ’more, nt least 
the power of passively oontemplathig the intelrests, 
employments, and amusements of others,— in fact, of 
much that would have awakened anew the deadened emo- 
tiun.s of her heart, and revived itd syrapatliies; she 
would he in a position for the Idridly access of f^^ni- 
pathy, which the isolated and secluded liome so often 
sliuts out, by shrouding the sufferer in impenetrable 
and unsuspected loneliness.^ Nor is this the only 
picture that may bo preiJ^nted of the bitterness inci- 
dent to the anti-social plan of human life. When 
youth is launched upon the world from the paternal 
liome, it finds itself, *iraong surrounding homes,- — home- 
less. The lonely lodging strikes a clfill upon tlie 
heart, whose first want is sympathy ; the silent walls, 
the unaccustomed chcerlessness, numb tlie faculties 
and feelings: and thus s5manyji:f]^ the one sex rush to 
dissipation for refuge, and of the other, fade, or fall, or 
leap into ill-coHsidored marriages. * 

Strong in tli© prejudices of habit ; full of the self- 
dependent confidence \;hich health and happy circum- 
stances generate, there are many who will cry — We 
seek no change, and lea.st of all such change as you 
would bring us.’’ Alas ! how long may they be thus 
independent of tlie aids of nss(K*iated humanity'*? ITie 
opulent who has daily called conviviala to his dinner- 
table ; the domestic drawing-room wliich has seen the 
pveningever full of the throng oflove and friendship; the 
selected circle of wit and intelligence ; all in their little 
isolated spheres, may meet the blight of fate or fortune, 
\^'hich a more social, a more Christian union witJi their 
fellow -creatures M ould ward, would soothe, would com- 
pensate. But it is not to the higher orders in spirit 
or positioii that this is a subject of importance for them- 
selves, — it is for those wlio fluctuate in the various 
.grades above want, and below ^lamjietence; in short 
the aggregate mass with all tho'i*f many wants and 
mutual claims upon eaclji otluir. Hie deterioration to 
which they are surrendered, living not more in ignorance 
of each otheV, than of themselves — the enjoyment and 
the improvelfnont of which th^y are defrauded, is in- 
calculable. Shut from tlie light and air of human com- 
munion, or admitteclj io it in a partial and adulterated 
state, and for an uncertain tenlli*e, they are li^fe plants 
of sickly growth to which free air and light are ill ad- 
mitted. A feeble hand, thus writing by an expiring 
taper, may pi>ovoke a better advocate for the great 
object of Associated Homes. '' u 


THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. '' 

( Concluded page 14 .^ 

Bt Aekheldt Weavio. 

The felon soon reached the house of the man he 
)uid stunned and plundered on the preceding night. 


It was in Street, Westminster. He passed 

and repassed. The sun was shining in the street; the 
fallen snoM- was thawing fast; the air was fresh and 
mild;* the sky was unclouded and \cry blue. The 
upper l^dinds of the house were draw n ; it ivas large 
and roomy, the abode of a prosperous, world-fiivbured 
man. The outcast went towards the park hastily, 
with clencheil hands and convulsed limbs. About to 
enter the enclosu?;©, a beadle repelled hiir^ telling 
him in siirl}| tones to begone about his business. A 
well-dressed man arriving at that moment, the beadle 
made way for him. 

Aeecond time he reached the houSb. On this occasion 
he summoned courage and knocked. The door was open- 
ed by ^ liveried footman, rubicund, and greasy ; a 
smirking, cringing fellow, M^hen accosfed» by a wearer 
of good apparm, but of freezing, repulsive front, when 
the owner of /fii indifferent garb addressed him. 
He had too faithfully aped^ the manners of the differ- 
ent masters he had served to be even civil to the like- 
neas of God when garmented in rags. The outcast 
fell back from the doorj^ repelled by the Ijtiughty, in- 
solefit air of the menial Mho*confront»d him. He 
could not speak the words he longed to s|»eak to 
such a man ; something he stammered out, but the 
lackey’s “ what d’ye want IJere ? You have mistaken 
the house, hav’nt ye ?” accompanied by a wanton ges- 
ture of contempt, sent the applicant hack to the slw'et. 

But old associations had been that morning au'akened, 
and they were not thus roughly to he trampled 
out. The m^n wandering Kr cored not whither, passed, 
the Abbey. He saw the door at Poet’s Corner open. 
He remembered to Ifiive Wen once — many years ago 
it was — in the interior, and a wish to see again those 
speaking sights which are there treasured up in chis- 
elled stone, took possession of him.. He approached 
the door, a verger stood on the ftiresholcl and di^ve 
him away — away from God’s ^mple. i 

Driven from the enclosure of the park, — driven 
from the temple,— the poor outcast directed las steps 
towards Wc8tmii|^ ter Bridge; there, at least, he might 
stay, thence he M^ouJd not be driven, and there ho 
could see tlie sun-rays descend into the river. But 
being weary, for he had had only one night’s unbrol^en 
rest in the l^t ninety-six hours, he sat down ujwn a 
door-step. He had not remaiije<Ltliere many minut<*8 
before a |>oliceman come up to him. “ What do you 
do here ?” demanded the myrmidon of the law. 

“ 1 am tired out — 1 am only resting,” replied the 
outcast. 

I shall take you to the 8tation*hous|, then, an l 
you’ll go up before a magistrate.” 

“What for?” 

“Foe exciting Charity^”* 

And the policeman was as good as his word. 
Behold them befoiij the officiating magistrate. “Do 
you mean to say,” cried tliat functionary, “ that yon 
have arrested this man for merely sitting on a door-step ? ’ ’ 

“ He was exciting charity, your wusship.” 

“ How do you know that ? Did you see hiin beg ?” 

“ No, your wusship. But 1 think he sat there to 
excite compassion.” 

“ You think*! Did you watch him ?” 

“ Yes, your wusship.” 

4 “ Did he accos^any one ?” 

“I can’t say as he did, your wusship.” 

“ ’Fhon he is discharged. Yoi^ have exceeded your 
duty^ poli^man. Be mijre careful in futufe.” 

In his unfortunate hurry to get out of the dock the 
outcast dropped the pocket;l)Ook which he had con- 


'' ) 


* Fact.— See the report o? a ClcrkcnweU PoUedi-ease in iht u 
“ Dally Newfc,” for Januar.v I’litl, 
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about him, and in his attempt to cat<ch it before 
itmehed the ground the watch appeared in sight, 
The policeman pounced upon him. 

t ," A pocket book and a gold watch, yotir wuuship, 
he^i got about l)iim. I knew he was a queer charac- 
ter- 1 fiever exceeds my duty, saving your wusship's 
]) preeanee.’* 

1 ) *^Hold your tongue* policeman. Pla^ the man 
( in the dfiok again. Now, prisoner^ I suspect you of 
{ stealing those articles. Where did you g'stthem?” 

The outcast replied not.. The policeman seemed 
) t struck by a luminous idea. 

) “A gentleman Was knocked down and rob6ed 
in Pariiament-ntreci, last night, your wusship,” he 
^ said deferentially. “Information was laid at the 

' station by onu of our men who was pn duty.” 

) “Hand me the pocket-book and watch;” said the 
magistrate. On receiving them, her. examined the 
former, and read the o^ner^s address. In a few 

( minutes the policeman wfis on his way to — ^ 

(* Street, Westminster. ‘ Other caseijL, were called and 

examined. About half an ho^ir had elapsed, wlien 
) ^ the officer of <ho law feturned, nceompunied by ‘the 
* jdundered nisn. How curious an employment wore 
< it to analyse the emotions of the thief, us he de- 

( ^ voured every lineament in the features of this 

) individual I Expectal^ion vividly on the rack before 

I he entered, and then, 

\ Not a feature the same. The youth’s visage had 
(! disappeared. 'Hie sharp set lines iutlicating the coun- 

/ tenoWJO of the man, showed too plainly, how deep 

J the world hud driven its ploughshare into the heart 

^ that, ae ahoy\ was noblef EaSh succeeding furrow 

\ too, deeper than the last. 

T^ie magistrate exhibited the watch and pocket- 
book, and said, — . 

“is this your pro|)ertY, Sir?” 

“It is,” replied the ojiher. “1 w'as knocked down, 
and rohhod of it last night.” 

“Do you suppose you could recognise the party 
who attacked you?” < 

The ptundered man looked round and singled 
out the thief immc<l lately. 

There he is. He trembles _>ou see, Sir.” 

The ^examination proceeded— the rotfUmy of the 
purse was stated; a^d the purse itself, nith only a 
trifle of its contents abstracted, was delivered up 
by, the thief. In a bri»if space of time his com- i 
rnittal to Newgate was made out. But what is this 
fCGiie whirl) takes placed 

The thieii forcing his passage from the dock, as ! 
liis prosecutor was about to quit the office, thTH»w him- j 
self at bi.s fe(*l, and clung to his legs, impeding his j 
further progress. - j 

“Arthur Willis!” he cried “do you not know I 
me then? Has my name really escajied your rc- 
oolloctioii ? Do you forget your old playmate ? Look 
at me— look at me. 1 am he—l We were great 
friends,, '^ou know, in our lM>yhood. We had every- 
thing we ^ posRcs^d in (wnmon, You remember 
that, dp you not ? ” 

Thus lar he had run on weeping, abject, clutching 
the other’s apparel, wdien the tnan ^»o addressed, 
speaking' to tlie magistrntc, 

“Will you nic, Slrf” , • • 

“Rempve libn, pdiconwm,” was tlm ' mandato de- 

livered* , f . I 

“What do ill ^ot recollect me then I” 
“Remby^ him,. policeman.” * , , 

But ^le outcast saved all fur t! icr trouble. Ha ^ 

rose from the gwundt. pro.secutor made hia 

exH from office, From that time the prisoner 
J wsumed a*' sullen .aspect, and avoiding his fdjlows 


in Newgate, remained apart, sundered from his hmf 
hope, his last affection. 

t, He was sentenced to seven years’ transportation; 
but underwent his jiunishment at the hulks, instead 
of leaving the country. Not altogefJior destitute was 
he dismissed at the ex})iration of that long^ period. %ie 
chaplain, — a man of God in a stricter and hotter 
sense than a mere professional one, — struck by 
his history and piPaiseworthy behaviour, made him 
a pwiMcnt of five pounds. Meanwhile, his prosecutor 
had been mired by the failure of a speculation in 
which he ha<i extensively embarked, haS removed 
from house to house, always going downward in the 
scale Of respoctabiUty a-s applied to residences, anjJ 
w'us now occupying a small apartment bit an obscure 
street in Soutliwarky 

Chance led the man released from the hulks intii 
this street, led him ifj take an apartment therein 
with yhe intentiov of carrying on the business of 
shoemaking, an employment he liad been taught on 
board his marine prison. One ilay os be sat in his 
little shop, he saw* a man issue from the opposite 
dweHing, and limp with faltering steps along the 
uneven jiavement. Could it be? Had possibility 
no limits? 

The cordw-ainer hammered at his shoes all that 
day, and late into the nigiit, and the next clay, 
and the next tho same, stringing old songs to 
one another rapidly, that he did not cease to 
croon and sing the whole time. Bjitlhe fourth day ? 

He did ndt work that morning. He did not 
sing. It was beautiful summer weather. A man 
going by his door offered flower's for sale. A Unnefc 
at the a(\joining house^ wenf off into an intoxica- 
ting . career of song. He bought some Aowors. 
H6 stepped into the street to look at tlie linnet. 
He felt liis eyes moisten, and experienced a choking 
sensation at the throat. lietutning |o his apart- 
ment, and making himself as tidy as he could, he 
ei-ossciV tho road, and knocked at the door oppo- 
site to his own. 

“ Yo* have a person named Willis living bore?” 
he said to the woman who appeared. 

“ Yes, what d’ye want with him ?” 

“ I wi.sh to see him.” 

“ He's ill, but you can go up stairs : you can’t 
niiit.s the room.” 

And in another minute, the,^laie felon was in tho 
prt«c)ice of his late pivsecutorr-^e dear companion 
wid clioritfhed frieml of his boyhood. whh 

dying, it required no experienced eye to see tlhit. 

“Ah ! you know me, Arthur Willis. I am Alfred 
Pole ; loot on me ; siseo me now, as in my Iwiyliood, . 
nothing clumged — hfit your dear friend still ; trfO to 
you in your adversity, off ho v^ould have been in your 
pro8|)erity, — as Ife was when we were boys together— 
so help him God iu TIcaven!” *" 

The speaker fell on his face, and his sobs sh(Kik the 
floor of tbu apartment- “ My first offence,” he con- 
tinued,prose»tly, “when depriaad of your counseL 
and fc^dftced by ovU qosippanSoos^ was my ruiiv, 1 
think, I KNOW, liiat 1 should have amende<l, and 
become \iseful in my^linjoted sphere to society, but so- 
ciety shut me out, considering that the boy who bud 
robbed hisitmijfioyer, and had undergone punishment 
for the offence, luid hotter he cast forth to bo a thief 
for evnrpior* AVliatunecessity that I should trace in 
your hetring the by wdiick I descended, -rdpwn — 
down— over and ever down, until I attacked and 
robbed you." s 

die spoke no more ; the man he addressed had (fled 
while he \rua npeaking, and a human soul was absorbed 
in the Tnfimto Spirit. 
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THE PAVOU KITES.* 




Bt TnB Editor. 




In a tijouaand different shapes the people of ^is 
country jiave had opportunities of study^ing and enjoy- 
ing tfc in^orlcs of the older masfSers of painting ; hut 
of the pr^hetiohs of eminent living rfen, they 
been left in utter ignorance. Not for them a^ the 
luxuries of Rxiofs before Letters,’’ — “ Ffoq^,*^ — 
or Prii*ts;’*evcn the last and cheapest of thefee wonld, 
in an ordinary , case, require the sacrifice of two or 
tliree weeks’ w'agcs. Shoultl this he sC ? Great artists 
me great teachers. It is their mi|.^ion, as it is the 
poet’s, to stir the heart tvith the sound of a trumpet, 
hy exciting it to the contemplation of nohlc deeds, — 
to show their fellow men all th'> grandeur and loveli- 
ness of external riaturc,-^to make them wfep or 
smile, by their patho.s or their humour, — to redeem 
the world, in a wal'd, from the sloiigh of despond into 
wliich its Jove of money, its pride, ambition, jealousies, 
and self-seeking, tt)o often plunge it. 

The people arc practically denied these teachlirs* 
And it is really curious to note the peculiarity of the 
whole case. ^Kc fate %>f poets has a^in and again 
been a mathh? for solemn and jiainfiil reflection. 
They have sought ah afcdietice, Imt found none, until 
death had given to their voices that tone wliich none 
can mistake or resist, — the tone thftt of a life 

beyond death. ' But here »it is thfe audienfee who seek 
the teachsr, — the pepplc who arc destiiiiid, — the peo- 
ple who must wiEit and watc h for tine death of the 
men they honour, because till Uieij they haie not the 
meani of exhibiting their revAreiceby the only suit 
able mode, namely, a study of their '#ort.s. Again we 
,ask, should this bo? — And present, a fitst sentence, as 
it i^re, of ovr answer in the engravtog on the pre- 
ectiing page. r 

1'liere arc few even of those least familiar with art, 
who will not instantly percehe in this charming 
jiJcture, the pi'c-eminent chai'acteristic of Edwin 
i .indaeir 's genius— his expression of animal character. 
No matter how many dogs, or how many hm^ses he 
j)'iijits, they shall be still every one individualised. 
And that not merely hy external features; be makes 
them all feel and think. Is not tlie painter here u 
philo.'vopher also? 

will the reader look again at our picture? 

Is a meaning hi all he sees there, not unworthy 
('.{ t.hd exercise of his sSgacity to find out. Let him 
g);c).s8 why the dogs look so full ot patient sympathy, 
J- T why die IBgbland boy casts down his eyes in 
sad though^, '^'Or why tlp,t boat on the lake has just 


imports; o{ lecttitcif, 


arrived wiA. perhaps relatives, th% owners 

of:^ why the pony seems to listen so 

upon you so eloquently, — or wliy 
the iaiy’e .'Saddle upon* his bti<k is vacant. The 
nobla piictarc, in fine, represents a truly noble iu- 
cidant,— a Visit of Lam^volence to tbe Boor, ortho* 
Kick,n^;perhaps, alas ! the T^ing. 


* «* ]Sloont Ltnidoa 


▲BDRBSSED CHikFLY TO THE WORKINQ CLAS8B8. 

BT w. 9* rox. 

ON THE FEOGREaS OF 801EN0E IN ITS INFLtJS/iiCE 
UPON THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

This ninata'anth,, century was called the age of pro- 

S 'ess before its claimS to that appellation had accumu- 
ted to iheir present extent; before every town in 
the kingdoih was lighted with gas, before the most 
expeditious rate of travelling had exceeded ten or a 
doz^ miles an hour, before it was found practicable 
to cross the Atlantic regularly in fourteen (lays, 
an4 when steam voyages to America were deemed 
chimerical, ^efork the application of the arts in 
manufactures had set the power-Joom to its whole- 
sale Work ; before ohservation. of the heavenly bodies 
had made us Acquainted 'arith several members of 
our solar system; befbro geolog^ had unfolded the 
rccorfis of the earths past ages; before it un.s 
found practicable to multiply literary works in siuh 
a manniT, to bring our great authors w'ithin 
the reach oi the maas of the people in the cheapest 
form ; before engraving had multij)lied pictorial 
representation.^, so that tliey were sent out hy scores 
of thousands instead of by frundreds, and that at a twen- 
tieth part of their former price; before the knowledge 
of tlie bumari mind had been rendered so populiD- 
phrenology — whether it he true or false in all its 
details — has now rendered metaphysical plKuiomcna; 
before the art denomination had been rendered so 
mteinatic, |ww'erfal, and lucid, as it has by the work of 
John Mill, wliose ‘‘ 3fjogic”'has done in the present ago . 
what Bacon did in bis for the advancement of learning ; 
before all this, the denomitiation of the ago of progress 
was rightfully applied to the present century; and 
now with all these means Ko*accumulaU'd, when we 
are so much in advance, it cannot but lip admitted 
that it is a description which essentially belongs 
to oj^r time. The application of science to the useful 
arts, is that by which the pages of tho future histo- 
rians of these times will bo long characterised. This * 
cannot bo Witliout its results — this has not been with- 
out its results — upon the great mass of society ; 
although, I ^rant, not in proportion with the power 
of such ogeiKuee. The light of science by no means finds 
its way so easily to the cottage, a.s to the palace — tho 
influencea of discovery are often long in extending' 
ihem8Blye& over the broad surface of society — long in ' 
penetrating the depths of some of its ravines; 
the light is often gleaming q?i tho mountain top, while 
the vales below ^ shaded in mists and darkness ; still, 
if we take the broaji and striking features naw cha- 
racterising tltc great moss of the people, and compare 
them with what they were a few* generations back, 
we cannot but perceive that there is a difference 
— and a most important one — a differerfee which 
associates itwdf, not with the exertions of bene- 
vokipce ib high stations, nolfVvith the grant of cha- 
rity put forth by on5 class for the aid of another, not 
with the efforts of legislation to raise the condition 
of ftfoso whose well-being sliould be the object of 
legislation^ but which connects itself distinctly, and 
exclusil^ely, with tho progress of science, and which 
should le^ US to regard science as one of those 
gregt means by ^lich the life of man is rendered 
more glad, ihore productive of benefit to himself, 
and of to other8,othan it has hitherto been in 
thi/ world of ours. Let us now look at this question 
without regard to tho temporary differences which 
exist between the extremes of grandeur end wrotcli- 
odncfis— lot U3 look at the distinction hetw<>on tho 
gcm’ral state of society qs it now i?, and as it W'ae — 
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kt US review the mount of existence &$ exhibited in / these conceptions of an Utopia which seems out of the 
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the more comfortable among the working classes, and 
in the middle classes, and we cannot but see that it is 
f{ a great advance on the state of society, some geftcra- 
) tions back, when there were no distinctions but of 
) loras and vassals ; when trade was only yet struggling 
\ to gain its proper position ; and when the abodes of 
'( even those who had tho most com^pand of the good 
: things of this world, ])r 0 soiitGd almost glaring contrast 

/ to the comforts and convenience they now possess. 

) Look to the Jime when tho floors^f mansions, halls, and 
) palaces, were strewn with rushes : when windows 
were suc*li luxuries that they were only ptil up ^hen 
, ^ thf lord visited his castle, and taken down, and care- 
</ fully packed nw'ay,W'hen he departed j when the loan 
/ of a hook was accompanied wdth a^ecui’yary bond f<H- 
i its safe keeping and punctual restoration j and tlunk, if 
j such were the condition of the j^’eat, what must bave 
f boon the state of the lowly, in the Ihsence of those 

' * holding intermediate stations between the abyss of 

, WTctchodness and the suifimit of grundonr. Think 
; on the ameliorations tliat ha\’C been olTected since tli^se 
days, and which arc mainly to he ascribed to tiie pm- 
gress science has made in its apjdieatlon to the useful 
f arts. Cottages have been improved — wretched as are 
, the mud huts in w^hich some of our peasantry are un- 

I happily condemned to dwefl- -still we have now a class 
of buildings in tho country such as our ancestors knew 

^ not of. Attention is now paid to the sanatory condition 
I, of towns, although yr* imperfectly ; still ^lo subject is 
l' making pixigress, and the way is being paved for more 
' ofTieient arrangements. In such public nrrangenieiiia 

I I as tend to the general safot^andeonvenienoeof society — 

^ , • such as tijio apjdication of gas lighting to large town« — 
\\ all clnsBes, tins lowest as w'ell as the higlicst, are ]mr* 

( ' ticipators. The increased facilitievS of locomotion have 
I given to the working classes the power of seeking for 

' employment, as w^ell al5 for enjoyment, at a comjmru- 

' , tively easy rate. These facilities are every day multi- 

I plying ; and, in addition to these, wdiatever relates to 

( the preservation of health, and the preservation i;^f lifo, 

I the advances of medical science bring to hear ujion 

one class of society ns well as upon another. It is 
' better to go into an hospital where one in 250 die, 

1 than, os formerly, where one in thirty falls a sacrifice. 

( Tho ravages of the small -pox have been stayed by vno- 

I cination. Phigue and pestilence, tho results of un- 

wholesome dwellings, have ceased to visit us j and there 
* has been a marked advance in the means and upplianccB 
( ^ of producing lile and of rendering it agreeable. Nor 

1 is this true ’with respect only to the physical condition 

( of the people, but it applies also to tlu’ir intellectual 

and moral advancement. Mind boon excited, 
knowledge has been brought within the reach of mil- 
I lions ; and not in vain. There baa been^hown a rcadi- 

( ness to receiv^, it. However daring, as it might seem, 

I the multiplication of books, the eagerness of intellect 

^ for acqufaition has kept pace with it. The cry has 

still been, “Give, give I end although the powers 
' employed in answerinpfcchis demand w'ould hilve sjiebtcd 

( miraculous to our ancestors, tliie expansion of the 

< human mind, and the augmentation of its dcslra for 

knowledge, have arisen wttlitho*opfMirtunity for^p-ati- 
fication. Still the cry has been for more ; jhowing the 
inherent tendency of our nature to advance j ind that 
while the developememtof science has been nrnst rapid, 
I it is only in harmony with the tendency of nian rise 

, ' in intellect ; and that if wo carry our speculations into 

the futuro^when the world ^11 he filled with know- 
> ledge, when science shall he. tiie playmate of children, 
andw'lien man shall be able to draw from the earth 
{ ' and the material elements their full tribute to his cx- 

, istonce and enjoyment — still tliore is nothing in nil 


pow'er of human nature, in due course, to realise and 
perpetuate to its own advantage. The tendency to 
intellc«ual advancement is one to moral goud, also* 
The smallest eflort in physical science, the merfst^rne- 
dinnicp.1 adu,ptat.i(m of t heory to practice, hears its moral 
fruit. Knowledge cannot he the coinpanu>n of the 
gross vices, *1116 sordid and brutalising excitement, 
which belongs to a Condition of ignorance, ^ They will 
not inhabit uifder the roof. They cannot he com- 
pressed into the samo unity of being. The habits of 
tho people, in this respect, have in^iroved as much a« 
their physical condition. 'IVmperancc ijpeieties, in the 
enrnestn<^ss of their zeal, and with an extf^gcration 
not uniftitnnil, p<'rlni])s, may speak of th<^ prevalence 
of the habit of Xitoxicalion — but who that has had the 
opjfortunity of pcr^sonril r)bser\ation for a long time 
past i^ the sam*lo(‘aUty will not bear witness to im- 
proved sobriety and deooruift of manners having made 
among the people advuncerf coiycsponding witl) the 
spread of literature aTid seienee ? And to the fact, tliat 
whih^ the world has be?n Irn proving it^ rnaebinery, 
man also has been amending his ways ? In fact, the 
one is the result of the other ; for the facilities which 
bring homo comforts and ccmvcnienceg to the general 
hotly of the people, tend also to make them hotter 
and more moral beings ; to bring their intellects into 
play ; to make them more thouglitful persons ; to lay 
tJic foundations of charity and goodness ; and to make 
tliem feel humanity to bo U^ter, more dignified, than 
at first they Bnagined, You may send abroad mission- 
aries, 'and their jireacVing ^lav have its cfTccts ; but 
lay down rnihvoys, intrivluce steam-engines, cheapen 
food, multi jdy the means of improvenieut, raise socle- 
tie.s, and institutionB, and athemeums, spread the light 
of knowledge abroad — do<»this, aixl Jou i«,sue forth a 
more powerful mission than any whieh,jCOiifdsts in 
merely expounding doctrines aha delivering exhor- 
tations. Every addition to the comfort of the people 
is a preacher which admonishes them to raise them- 
selves to tho pri5j)er condition of humanitJJf. An 
improved loom is to thinu as good as a jiustoral 
visitor j a rtcam-engine bearing them along with 
new though tsji new ideas, to n<'W advantages), to a 
new and improved condition, is to them ns giUid as 
a bishop or an aichbishop guidir.J: them on, if not 
to tho Heaven above us, to at least a comparati^o 
Heaven tliat may he realised hero belo^v. And sci- 
ence does this for the grt\it mass of the peo]>lc, not by 
charitable, communication from one class of ^people to 
another. They have well earned tlieir share, the peo- 
ple, in this greal patrimony. 

The poorer classes have furnished their full contri- 
butions to the. general advance' of society. They 
have not been idle lookers on. AVIio have been tho 
discoverers — who the inventors — who the improvers ? 
You find them not m the leisure classes, but among 
men of industry, of toil, and ofenergies. Your .Iptoncs 
and your Simsons— these Imvo been the move^s and 
the improvers in matliematical science. ToAr Arlt- 
ivrights and your Watts, your men of mechanical ge- 
nius ; these men jyero not bred in the lap of ease and in- 
dolence, but following humble occupations to earn their 
own cjystence. And so it* is always ; the poor have 
always been the pn^moters and advancers of science. 
So is it also with the fine arts. Your Opies and your 
Chantreys came from the peoples’ ^anks. Wiese, and 
such as-ihesc, have contrihdiod Well to the advance of 
that science, which in turn haa contributed to their 
goo^j and not only theirs, but* the gwd of all. The 
people then have earned ihtiif right and titl^to share 
amply in all and everything that sciem*e cism effect 
and work out foi tho general advantagift of tho hutnati 
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race. Besides^ it ia the ineritable tendency of science, 
of itself, end not by voluntary exertion — not by legal 
contribution — to work for humanity at largo. When 
i^e speak of it beaming forth like the light of heaven 
— of its working regularly end surely like the /bb and 
dow of Uie tides, w« use metaphoiv : but such figurative 
expressions have truth, and tliey depict the advtnce 
everywhere taking place by the intercourse of mind 
with ni^nd^thought passing frotp one % another — 
and takiug^ root and germinating in p(p*ticular intel- 
lects, as if selecting the soil best fitted for its reception, 
spreading abroad daily, more and more widely, and 
giving and expanding with increasing rapidity. ^ And 
this is independent of all eternal agency, for it Is the 
tendency V truth and knowledge to increase and mul- 
tiply, and buir fruit abundantly. When fairl^ known 
and left to itself, what is there scienci will not do to 
raise man to that condition when ]^e shall really be 
the lord of the earth, ai^d making the mateaial ele- 
ments his servants, compel them to minister to him 
the rich harvest of their powers and usefulness? 
Why is it that this is jpot now the case more 
proportiouaily, as td‘ the advance of science ? •Why 
is it that the claim of the great body of the 
people to share in the advantages which science has 
in its power to bestow are not more universally recog- 
nised f Why is it, the tendency of science being uni- 
versal, that we find so much exclusiveness and restric- 
tiVeness in its results? This is the problem, the 
solution of which 1 shall attempt in the present lec- 
ture. One obstacle — seems almos^ a truism — bs 
ignorance, and the habits engendered by ignorance. 
Philosophers talk of thd vii mertiatj or the indisposi- 
tion to move. The habits of the ignorant are adverse 
to the adoption of improvement, not only because such 
]^ers(ms are uqocauaioted with the particular art or 
science to which the improvement is referable, but on 
account o^he general indisposition or indifference to 
improvement whidh ignorance produces. . Take two 
persons equally unacquainted with any particular 
science in which an alteration or^improvement is sug- 
gestea, and the one of these persons who has general 
cultivation of mind, although not bearing upon this 
•particular science, will be far more ready to admit the 
chapge than the other, who, 1 will sfkpjiose, to be in 
that state of gengral ignorance which is unhappily the 
lot of so many. You cannot drive such people out of 
their way ; you cannot make them see and feel the 
advantage of a different method to that they have been 
mechanically accustomed to. 1 knew a person who 
had a sfove, the principle of which was that a stream 
of air should pass through it, reqpiring the fire to 
be kindled at tlm top, but he never could get 
his servants to ^gbt the fire in it except at the 
bottom. When wheelbarrows were first introduced 
into the West Indies, the negroes put them on their 
heads and carried them bodily, load, wheels, and all. 
So U is ever with the utterly uninstructed. They will 
not q^ptttoutoftheir way; theycannotsee the advantage 
of change. But let ligw into their minds — ^raise them 
a little out of the mire of ignorance — give them some 
taste and perception of what improvement and ad- 
vancement are, and then they become disposed to 
adopt them wi^ facility, even if not bearing directly 
upon iheir daily occi^tion : th^y liavo then*u faith in 
imqprovomeni^; they mel that the world is in a state of 
they are vrilling to coincide in the 
‘ What is waoting to give full effect to the 
imp 9 («ov^e)i^ of science is a more general education — 
etolysive instruction some time ago ; 

lefitj 


by oertsiri pWdosophers for the benet, 

^ th^ working classes, namely, an education solely 
OoinfiM io thpnr Jparticular vocations ; and an educa- 


tion from which a working man would be often glad 
to escape to realise the cleims of novelty and amuse- 
1 ment — but sound general education — education that 
I shouljl create a ^ul beneath the ribs of deatli’* — 
blow into a flame the s^rk withm, and irradiate 
thought in the minds of millions— thought which once 
conscious of its own power, will of itself go onward^and 
expand indefinitely. Yes, education is what is wanted, 
— Vacation, brought within the reach of all, and accom- 
panied with no decoding and perverting ciucum- 
stances — education with a prospect of indefinite ac- 
cumulation *iof knowledge — education i|hose powers 
put forth with seal and earnestness shall daily increase 
this«store — education untainted with the desire of 
class to predominate over class, and to make instruction 
itself an instruction for working out its own purposes 
— education pot litnited in kind or degree, but seeking 
to accommodate its^f to the intellect of individuals 
and enable the worui to reap the benefit each is best 
fitted to besto^; education extending beyond tiie 
range of mere catechisms, and the ordinary routine of 
Sunday instruction, and embracing the whole scope 
ofi science — education really adapted to the nature of 
man in a free country— education in a free country 
being one of the rights of man — this is the great 
necessity, this the means by which science may he 
made to yield its fruit iqore richly and more gene- 
rally, and show itself a tree of life indeed, whose 
very leaves ase for the healing of the nations. 

Another class of obstacles to the amount of 
benefit actually derived from tM'e advance of science is 
the state of the Ipw as to machinery. Our system in 
this country seems to me wholly wrong and absurd as 
respects useful discoveries. ^ Indeed, discoveries prove 
sometimes to be great plagues instead of blessings to * 
their authors; they are often restricted in a small 
circle, when they are capable of benefiting the whole 
mass of society ; and the principles npqp which they are 
remunerated and treated are such as to apply to them 
most awkwardly. I allude to the patent law. "What 
is the fate of a man who serves his country by use- 
ful ^fliscovery ? What happened to Arkwright and 
Watt? For years and years their lives were embit- 
tered and embarossed by tl)o operation of the law 
which ought to have been their projection and reward. 
There were continual infringements of their rights. 
Workmen were bribed to betray their secrets, and 
their reputation was injured by imperfect machinery 
being put into operation ; then they had to expend 
thousands of pounds in legal proceeding, although,^ 
!?iurely, the lawyers had nothing to do with their use- 
ful inventions. Thus the law operates in harrassing an 
inventor, and if^benefit should arise fh)m his inven- 
tions, itoft^n happens that such benefit is enjoyed by 
his successors and net by himself. And all tnis I take 
to be a monstrous wrong tuida gross nuisance, as well 
as a serious obstacle to the advantages derivable from 
discoveries in science. Thus fourteen ^ai| of patent, 
or even the extension of it sometimes obtained, is often 
nqt 8u%ient time for their discoveries to come into 
^ntral use. The)^ have n^. time to ex|)eriment he- 
mrehand. An illustration may be found in the battle 
of ]i|ie Ghkuges noyr going on ; the relative merits 
of the two systems should have been ascertained 
befor% ifrste^ of putting the railways of the 
countiy in a state of confusion by their competition. 

T woutf let^every discovery of this kind— every 
application qf the truths of science to the arts of 
life, be the property of society, and not of the 
inventor! ^munerftte the inventor if you please. 
There aio exceptions, but it generally happe&atnat he 
is not a man of business— but a man whose genius lies 
in putting together various combinationB of mabhi* 








nery, and discovering their results. That is his 
taste, and that he will go on doing, remunerated or 
not; and ten to one, if he endeavours to bring the 


most useful invention to bear upoibhis own profits, 
he fails in the attempt, and becomes a beacon of 
wamtpg ^ others, rather than a benefit to himself. 
And so it was with Hichards, the inventor of the 
power loom — when the idea of his machine first oc- 
curred to his mind he had no knowledge of the 
existing inventions, which were inen used to produce 
the same kind of manufacture — he had never even 
seen a common* loom ; and when he first mem;ioned the 
idda with ^hich he was possessed, the manufacturero 
laughed at him — but he said an automaton had been 
roads to play chess, and surely it could not be moi'e 
diificult to produce a machine suited for this kind of 
work — he was still laughed at, biif nevsrtheless he 
persevered, and completed his p^wer lobm, and so 
paved the way to a long series of after improoe- 
ments. But tiiese are not your med of busmefw; 
the department is totally ^distinct; and when you 
bring these inventions into practical, operation, you 
wont men of quite another kind — then you must call 
in your Hudsons, your railway kings — ^men, who 
though necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
improvements, and extending their benefits to the 
world, are not the men t(^ make improvements in 
steam engines — to facilitate mechanical operations — 
these are not the men who improve your roads, and 
invent carriages the most convenient and the most 
pleasant to travel in-^-these are a wideljt different 
class, and the two should not be confounded together : 
they will take care of their own remuneration, but 
society should, for its owh^ake, take care of the in- 
*ventor, that he falls not into the hands of the 
scheming monopolist — ^that he, being the friend of 
society, be rewarded by society, leaving tlio world to 
make the most and best of that which he by his 
skill and perseverance Ims accomplished. Mr. Bror 
therton the other day at Manchester, speaking of the 
remuneration for destruction, said, seeing that we have 
paid to the Duke of Wellington 600,000/. for shooiting 
our customers, surely the world might afford to give 
Bometliing to those who gain for us the means 6f sup- 
plying our customers. It may be said that in so doing 
you would give the benefit of the invention — ^not only to 
your own country, but to the world — not only to society 
who pays for it, hut to those who do not. And why not ? 
There is no prudence in avoiding all generosity — nor 
H^^js the procedure so generous as it may at first sight 
appear ; you cannot help the progress of science — ^you 
cannot altogether monopolise go^, nor is it desirable 
that you should. You had laws existing up to a recent 
period to prevent the exportation of ij^achinery — why 
M^ere thc^ regaled ? Because thqy were found to he 
absolutely vedueless for thfir object. a machine 
could not go oi\t entire, it wont out piece-meal, one 
part by one vessel, and another by another, — out it 
would go ; "and at the very time your prohibitory law 
was most restrictive in its operation, machines framed 
in Birmingham and Manchester were to fie feiihd 
in full work all over Europe ; and not only English 
machines, hut Englishmen to manage them: thus 
while we were adhering to ouii^ restrictive sy^em 
here, English machines, managed by Eng^sh super- 
intendonts, wore to be found in every manuicu:tory 
from Lyons to Warsaw. All over Europe, th^^n, they 
were— wid there they are now— Eiglishmen abroad 
competing wi^ Englishmen at home, uf consequence 
of tW restrictive law which ^deavours to* alienate 
humani^ into antagonist interests, instead of, by 
uxiiting all together, making each serve himself as 
well as his neighbour. 


Another obstacle to tbe progress of Boianoe in its 
influence upon tbe condition of the many, is to be 
Ibund in tbe laws which render co-operation more 
mfficult and hazardous than in the absence of that 
law it Yottld be to those who have not ample 
resoiuM to co-operate with; in the defects of tfie 
existraf law, in regard to the responsibility of agents 
for small sums entrusted to them, by several con- 


tributors, until they ^mcumulate into one large ipum, 
to be used for ^e general benefit of all who may 
have contributed; toe various forms of registration 
that have to be complied with, and the inapplicahilitv 


that have to be complied with, and the inapplicability 
of the|B in ensuring that security Which is asked 
and required, and which if it existed^ would be 
eminently useful to the working classes. Here is an 
inteniosition, andean unfriendly one, in the absence of 
a sumcient degree of security in legislation, by which 
the blessings of s^ence to those, by whom they are 
most needed, are minaturally and unwisely restricted. 
We say in our publications aodrossed to the labouring 
classes — ^beware of over stocking the market with toil, 
i which is your stock in trad|, take yourselves out of the 
I labour tnarket for a while, becomd capitalicts, tliough 
I it be to the smallest extent, and take your share in the 
I profits of capita], as well as the wages oflabour, wo 
i tell you this, and you find when you proceed to 
take our advice, and put our theory into practice, toat 
you cannot be secured — that the path is beset with 
difficulties, and wliile philosophers admonish that the 
way they would direct you is strewed with thorns — 
the law interferes at every st^p they take, and they 
get nothing hut exhortations for their good. 

Another obstacle to She progress of sciance is thn 
interference — the baneful interference — of legislation 
and of taxation with the freedom of interchange of what- 
• ever can be produced by the inhabitan|B of different 
countries. 1 will not now Enlarge dpon this subject, 
because taxation is in the list of pcctures announced 
for toe present month. But every interference of this 
kind, every impost upon articles which it is conve- 
nient for any man to ^jioBsess, wheresoever made, is an 
interposition between liim and the social benefits of 
science. He is not to have what he requires, because 
produced by Vnother country and another race, . 
What can be mvU’e absurd ? And though there ipay 
be some factitious advantage to jome particular 
class, depend upon it, toat, in the long run, their 
share of the disadvantage will be more than com- 
mensurate to toe good they obtain from the especial 
monopoly. Passing by this, there is also a serious 
obstacle to too progress and application of science in 
our superstitions. * Superstition and science never were 
on good terms from the beginning of the world — there 
is between them a moral antipathy which must one 
day end in toe destruction of one or the other — and 
science is not toe most likely of the two to be defeated 
in toe struggle. But superstition is an obstacle which 
has always been thrown in the way of the Very 
simplest operations of science. Notwithstanding^the 
loathsome ravages of the small-pox, I well renumber 
the time when a strong feeling prevailed in ^e 
country, not only against vaccination, but against 
toe previous amelioration 'of inoculation. It wad 
called a tempting of Providence — ^itwas said to he 
an ixvpious inte^erenoe wito toe laws of Heaven 
— something unnatural. So, also, when the first cen- 
sus was taken, many people were upwilling togive 
any account of the number of persons residing ifi toeir 
houses, because they said it was oppKNied to Scripture 
to number tbe people ; and that, to do so^ would be to 
firing down a plague and a c^use upon toe country. 
Again, what is the shuttm^ up of our museums imd 
zoological gardens on toe Sundays but^suparstitiQnf 
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( ir a« * nation, wo recognise tlie progress ofintcll;- cjrthodox creed that every man’s house is hi^i castle 

]) sx> t -ir *1.^* a- ^ .a ' 




ffenco in the world— if, as we profess, we believe that 
tfiorc is wisdom in the movements of the stars of 
Heaven, and in the bringing forth of the fruits of 
file earth, it cannot be impious — it cannot 1/ other 
than* a grateful offering to that universal inteili^nce 
wliich includes all nature and all art — that|||ar 


art — that 

ticular intelligence should he cultivated by a general 
knowledge of its works, that the nt’ad of man 
should ^exjiand and improve, by* seeing and know- 
ing what nature has produced, and wh!it human art 
has achieved — and that, by this knowledge, it should 
be imbued witli that spirit of wisdom arul gCKjdness 
which jKii’vud^s all things. Tlio cultivation of Hrlmt- 
ever enlafgt‘9, purifies, and exalts our intelligence, is a 
eanctificatioy and not a desecration. I5ut thtsc who 
find advantages —those who retain po\^‘r — by keeping 
thrj human mind in leading-strings, by acting on its 
timidity and exciting its apprchonsiliis — tlioso whose 
highest objects of amhKion is dominion over (Iv' 
conscionccs of their fcilow-oreutures — they, like 
black magicians, raise up tlicir* hideous phantoms to 
guard thcic 0 fK'hant 4 ’d grobrid, and call fortl^ foul 
shapOH to fill the mind of man vrith doubts and fears, 
in order that it may not vt'nture to pierce through 
the circle of ignormue in uhicli they should confine 
it. and ascend upwai’ds to its own appropriate sphere 
of knowledge. Now, science aeklom takes a decided 
'step in advance, but (here is a clamour niatlo as 
though there were danger in it to the souls of men, 

**Why the clergy of Hampshire, we know, pelilioned 
against railways, because the rustics ke^itaway from 
church to see the trains ^puss \y ; and without doubt, 
it was a more striking sight to them tlian any tliey belield 
in tlio church. In their minds it was, perhaps, a lesson 
more important than wlmt they learned there. And 
Wliat a claniouf^ waa rai*>ed. about a work which W'as 
published 4 ^ year or two a^, called “ the Vestiges of 
Creation whatxlentinciatione of irapict)' men hurled 
against the author about materialism — what endeavours 
were made to heap obloquy agaimst him, because what 
he Inili advnnced in hi't bo.ik wasMumglit (o endanger 
certain thoolo,;icnl doctrini\s. Ponition*? laid down in 
^that work which had previouriy h(*eii n^'ogniM'd astlu' 
result.** of fici»*rice, and wore concurjcJ in by all whi> 
had^madc geology their btiidy, such ur, th<‘ gradual 
formation of the world, as proved b) its various strata, 

‘and by fossil remains; fads which liiul long been 
accepted by the sci( iitific worhl — the moimuit they 

were fuuod connected a^lth ohiiuxious inf<TOocos, were , - - , 

alfncked, disputed, end made the subject of the gross- «* porti^m as tlifw are known, be found in accordance/ 


they preferred to live isolated in a pig-stye^ rather 
than in a palace in common 9 But there is something 
l^that leads the mind in spite of these prejudices to the 
perception thot society affords the beet security for soli- 
tude, and that though the studies of diffei-ent persons 
may he incapable of union, they find in society theiSest 
stimulus for study, and that by union they obtain the 
necessary facilities for the advancement of knowledge. 
Much of the evil* arising from habits and prejudices 
has yet to l»e overcome, — much of it must give way to 
the light o| reflection, and the progress of thought, 
before, in external circumatatices, we can*rcap the full 
amount of benefit which, without any alterntbn in tKe 
law, 'and without any further improvemenf in science, 
the advance which science has already attained is^’hy 
co-operation alon^ calculated to confer on society. 
I’lui aristocrafjy have shown a much keener perception 
of the advantages of cthis co-operation than have those 
cJ.'isses by w’hoiu they are most needed. In the clubs 
of the rich we see the practical advantages of combi- 
njition. W bpo this cornbination in reference to 
those wlio.se mdre ample circumstance.^, and better 
CLi^idition ill the world^ make it not a necessary, but 
an enjoyment J we see it prevnil more with this class 
of pj'iBons than wdth those in w'hosft well being it 
would enter, — whose comforts it would increa.so, — 
and whose condiiimi, — efid the cond;'' -u ol w'hosc 
families it u^buld in every particular uiisc, — in their 
dwellings, --*tb('iv b<;ilding,- -their food, their means 
of literary improvement and socii^l jileasures, —through- 
out all thes^ it would run, and render them more ob- 
servant to the jiftprovement of their present condi- 
tion, and bring them nearer that elevated standard 
of piiysical and moral enjojineut in Mdiich tve say all 
men should exist. * 

Such are the chief obstacles to the deTclojic-ment 
of that temdency which science has lo raise mankind. 
Merely to sura up and ciivimerate them, and to 

show that they exist, is to indicate how they are 

to bo grappled with, — how in our own minds, as 

w'cU as in the exertions by which we cmUiUian' 

to iftfluence either the state of li'gislatitm, or the 
opinions of society, our encouragement to such eflorts 
and our encouragement generally, us to tlie iinpiove- 
moiit of science in raising the condition of our fellow- 
creatures, is the knowledge tliat, although all science 
is the friend of imirddud, tlie existence of humanity 
itseli' is the re.suU of the great laws of nature, — ant 
that the law's wliich produce humanity must, in pro* 


niisrepwentiition, in order to uphold the views and 
interests of a juirticular class. I*- do not mean lo 
say tliat the author may not have been wrong in 
Borne cases — but Ac couiw taken by his opponents 
was like that of a bullying counsel, who ondcu- 
voura to throw discredit upon a witness, and in- 
fiu'^uce. the mind of the jury against 1 Ini, for the 
pinfotn! of obtiining a verdict against evidence, which 
h«i IAowb, in his conscienee, i.s in justice fatal to Ins 
eU»>nt*8 cause. Freedom ofspecubilion in theory is the 
natural ally of the advance o? useful dj'*coverie« in hu- 
^lan science, and it becorm*' m to i^^crish carefully the 
opei f we regard the other. 

To this list of oh.iifticlefl w'c mm.t adcj^ that of 
and habits, arising ifl siome w-ay frpni no- 
tiODiiBl prejudi^i^, atid pecullariiieH, thy influence of 
lyhiphfW ptmerful, pfibring a aeripus 

m th^ further an plication of icience as 
applied useful art#, * How many attempts 

ai ii?ft-o|>emti^ haVe fulled because [leopl© 

Unu^iera Uj ijach other, 
th^ir babita,~-becftuhie nurtured iu the 


with it, and subservient to its well being, ’'fhey are 
the results of tiie same system, and are to be traced to 
the same source.# Our being, and that of the world 
we inhabit, all *kpring from the same great prigin,-y- 
there is an essential ‘bond of union between us ; and to 
know more of the power and principles of elenventary 
existence, — lo know more of tlie combinMion of different 
substance? and powers, is to know more ofi what will 
plcw'e human nature in Us rightful and just position. 
y«wice X8 the friend of man,— its honours may be 
monopolised by a ^ilaas, — may be bestowed conven- 
tioually by a system of instruction that embraces not 
the4)road mterests B»f general inudligence; its henefit^i 
moy be restricted by artificial exertions, and lie ten- 
dered •a Sionopoly mr the benefit of the few' rather 
than of the many', - ignorance may raise its banners 
against^lm appliiation of science in wmys that would 
etmneqtly serve the toiling and suffering classes, — 
superatiyon may intgrpose with its ghostly terrors, 
aim, Kunclttng forth its thunderbolts, say, thus far 
fthftlt thou come and no further, — and kgisktion by 
the mode of rewarding and encouraging mental enter- 
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prwft, may limit th#» 4*xtent to w^hich any man may 
serve hid country and mankind, by creating dilHcuf- 
ties that prevent the combination of nurnben for the 
full enjoyment of what can be done for them by the 
tlisBemmation of knowledge. But. under all these | *Vmre5btt 
disadvantages, in spite of every thing, Hcience shows • « 

it'ielt the friend of man, — the history of its advance is 
the history of human progress, — it sheds a light on 
the past, and by doing so, in some measure illumines 
the coming future, — ^ifc is in harmony with the being 
and' well-being of all tlie inhabitants of this world of 
ours : and in proportion as it makes known to us the 
groat principks and inHuonces that pervade creation, 
it' makea us at one with creation, and the reci- 
pients of its goods and of its blessings. Science 
IS the friend of man — raising • and dignifying man, 
and qualifying him more and more ihr the full pos- 
session of his rights, the exercise cn bis powers, and 
the accomplishment of whatever i^ good* and great in 
this world, and of all that its various means a«d 
appliances are capable of rendering. In*the discoveries 
of astronomical science, las(j year has been rendered 
illustrious by the perception of a ne^ planet— they 
have called it Astraea. Afay it rise on the world 
as a star of Justice, — may it be the herald of a time 
when discoveries stretching to the remotest regions, 
are brought home to the minds and bosoms of the 
toiling multitudes. There no advance in theories 
the most profound — in speculations the most abstruse, 
but must reverberate with a tlmll throughout the 
whole frame- work of society, operating fpr its benefit 
and advantage. So *that as discoveries* progress, 
humanity is exalted, and made a mqre glorious thing 
in the world, and in that proportion to every individud 
of the great multitude wuhtheu redound a great and 
*accumurat!f]g sum of good ; of present enjoyment, and 
of future and glad expectancy. 


UK^ro wi8«, easy, und amiciible manner, if a clear know* 
ledge of the operation of the prossent svstem on all the 
names Concerned, were more general than it ie found to 
t>e. It has been represented to me that this last 4 »bjfict 
anight possibly be promoted by such a work as I am 


®ur Utbcarji. 

FOREST AN1> GAME-LAW TALES* 

Ilr HABBIEC HARTUrGSC. 

These tales belong to that rhws of Fiction which is 
an embodiment of essential Truth ; and such works 
we have no hesitation in saying let in the light of 
a knowledge better worth having, than that of a 
long list of mere facts, sometimes called history, or me 
acq^uirement of many names for the same thing, often 
called learning. We think few readers of Miss 
Martineau’g varied productions can have failed to 
remark how happily her* mind combines the |jower 
and vigour of a masculine Intellect wilj^ teininiue grace 
and tenderness. From tliis uiyon there naturally 
arises a keen and extended sympathy with all the cir- 
cumstances an(!^ emotions of humanity. In Deer- 
brook/’ how touchingly she portrayed domestic life ; 
in “ The Flour and Man,’’ how marvellously she de- 
|ncied life under a tropical sky, the wrong of the 


i Accordingly, tJm auditor judiciously begins ^ ilio 
beginning, fully conscious tW the present condition 
of things could not be understood without a review of 
the past; witltmt tracing link by link the long chain 
of events w'hich seenft to have been of tyrannic‘*for^- 
ing, from first*to last; galling, more or leJs, at ail 
times; and a singularly prolific cause of crime nud 
misery. Hunting may be “ a manly’,' sport, as it 
alway^heen a ‘‘royal’' one, and certainly its origju 
must have been so early that the animal inatjnet of 
self-presdkvation, which led to it, mu«ithe |w ancient 
as every other,* But save the mark I- selflpre- 
servation, self-sustenance, have nothing to do 'with 

sportij^g” now-J-days ; and just as men are mul- 
tiplying the most, and famislfing from many causes, 
gome is preserved most strictly — if to be a tempta- 
tion to one class, am? the means of pampering and 
keeping from its natui al detay a savage instjnet in the 
other. 

The first story, “Merdhin," illustrates the fox’est 
law's of Canute, and describes most graphitatlly the 
state of the country under the rule of tlie great 
Banish king; when, wdse and good as he might be. 
some of his laws, as ministered by Id's officers, pressed 
hard upon the Saxon people. Mordhin, a fiirmer, bus 
been guilty of the great crime of concealing a small, ^ 
portion of gralh for the sustenance of his young chil- 
dren through a wjvere wintei^ well knowing tlio np- 
pearaiico ot anything but the hardest and most abject 
poverty, would bring down upon him some “ Lord 
Bane, as a visitor.’’ Tie is discovered, and condemned 
to the ignominious 2 )unishmint of collecting a tale o$ 
wolves’ tongues — a sentence usually reserve^ for the 
vilest criminals- -those who ha\t^ robbed a friendly 
host, or murdered a weary traveller, or eaten the 
lire?id of young children,” How the proud spirit of 
the husband and fatlter is cru'^hed beneath the Mieight 
of his shameful punishment we have not space to tell; 
nor how his first night’s work is accomplished, in the 
keen air of a biting frost. He has entraj)pcd ten 
wolves, but the cunning creatures it is well knilwn 
will take Warning by the fate of tlielf fellows, and no 
moi*e are to cauglit in a pit. AnotluT plan njufit be 
adopted, and mark how early it socjus that these forest 
law's led men on from small ofi'encos to committing 
greater ones. Mcrdhin is concealed in one of t^e trees 
of a grand old English forest:— 

A W'ild sow, with her litter pf very young pigs, 'was 
busy under the trees, rooting out thpibooch nuts, acomr, 
and dried grass, which the squirrels and mice had bunted 
ra their winter holes. Merdnin had begun to feel huiigry 
some tipie before: and now the sluht of the yoip^g 
swine, and goi>d spirits together, made him long for a 
hearty supper. That is a young sow,” tboujglitihe, 

Under a year, certainly ; and sbo^a farrowed curly ; 


negroes, and the heroic character of the uiwrtotite every pig of all that litter mu^t bo a deUtioiuH morsel. 
Totlssaint 1 In all her worka— no* matter what differ- ?“?■ twe-fifteen in all. I don’t know w V® Aat® tkis 
enCfi of Omntnn A 4 *tbnm I** ^ but whosbsoever it be, 1 inity fairly have a supper out 


ence of opinion many of them may excite, — ^liow much 
has she taught and delighted us 1 • ^ 

A hope ahd a purpose, as high as ever guided the 
author i pen, are evident in thpse “ Forest anduame- 
Law Jn the p^fape she says— ^ 

^ soma change 

must we pli^e ivlth rewd to the proservatiKm of 
game, rad tW admlstra^fi gatnejlaws. is 
thought^ by some that lueh change ta%bt be made iit a 

• ThwevoluiuesCMoxon.) 


) 

( » 


_ I ttiiiy fairly have a supper c 

of it for my mrx ici^agamst the wolves. And oht of all 
the troops of swine ip this soUtude, no one will be the 
worsa fowsparing me on© little pig. And if it belongs 
to a Lord Bane, as it nbdutd^i dotes, he has no more right 
to H thaw 1. And in return for the hospitaiity that I 
myself have givep to Banes, it if tjA contpmgtihle a 
tnfle to be worth a thoughl ^ 
treated me in sueh a wiity that I aim mucli' disposed ^ 
do what I please, Air the lest of my life* without mM- 
ine a»y of tlfem, so ^ not Hildtehtha and^ ^ 
children ihto any danger.^ • ' \ 
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• When he had thtw, with the speed of thought, put 
oway one had reason hy bringing in another, till mere 
will remained, he cast a javeline, and struck down a 
delicate young gninter, — just such an one as the abbot 
^cf Thomey would relish for supper, after a cold pil- 
grimage to meet his brother of Potorborough.l In the 
mMatiof the outcry of how and unhurt pigs, Merdhin 
alid down from his tree, and dispatched the little^ crea- 
ture with his knife. “ Its offal will be good bait for 
the wolves,” said ho to himself, “ and that is anothw 
reasoll for my makingfree. And now — ’ But at this 
moment he hoard a terrific rush through<(*;he tliicket. 

Wo need not detail his desperate conflict with the 

bCKT. 

“ I did not|Unk to hare been driven on by tho^ig to 
kill ih^«l>war,” thought Merdhin, “ and in a domain 
that 1 know nothing about. But it is so mn^ib more 
bait for thi wolves.” o 

Merdhin kindles a £re^ and cooks his supper^ and 
apprehensive of the wolves arrivin^a little t^o soon, 
carries it up into the trclh, forty feet from the ground. 
The enemy, more he dreaded, however, than 
beasts of prey, npiiears — a keejier with his dog — the 
latter di/K^pvers tli% retreA of the poor Saicop, and 
Merdhin learns to his great horror that he has helped 
himself to a king's pig, and slain a king’s boar ! 

We have not space for any further extracts. Miss 
Martineau carries her readers completely to the scenes 
she depicts, whether they be the destruction and up- 
rooting of homes to extend the new forest — the doing 
of “TSie Staunch and their Work,” at llunnymcde, 
or the selfish injustice of the Stuart. 

We look with much interest to the concluding 
volume, which will published in February, and 
will bring up the history of the Game-Laws to the 
present day. We shiui refer to the work again when 
it is complete. 

• • • . 


HOW THE WORLD MENDED WITH 
• TIMOTHY COSSINGTON. 

Bt Mair Howitt • 

linOTHY C0B8INGTON was a villa^ tailor ; he was 
a poor man in ciery sense of the word ; and the pro- 
verb of there needing nine tailors to make up a man 
was true enough in his case, for nine such as himself 
would never have made up such a man as Mr. Giles 
Heavytiues. Mr. Giles, or Farmer Heavyeides, as he 
was called, was a great man in manf ways- In person 
he was as large os one of his own fat bullocks ; Timothy 
was lean and shrivelled as a last year’s hemlock stalk 
by the brook-side. Farmer Heavysides’ voice was strong 
and deep, and came forth from his capacious chest 
lik|^ the bellowing of a bull ; he had a deal to say on 
all^casions, and had^a confident, self-satisfied way 
with*hi]n* Timothy had a small, weak, cracked voice, 
that never seemed able to raise itself above a thin whis- 
’per, add to which his timid spirit hid so forcible a sense 
of his own slender giftsjt that he shrunk from speak- 
ing or .putting himself forward in any way.* The 
full, florid complexion, and round, moony free of 
thoMwr, made a strange contrast to the ashy pale^ 
ness mid , hi^llow-clmeked, lank y-haired, aliabhy sort 
of face of the poor^c tailor ; but after all, in no one 
particular Was the difle^ence between so striking 
«■ in their limbs, ^toat and strong, and in the 

(U--. - — 


goodliest proportion, w’ere the legs of Fanner Heavy- 
sides. Standing or walking you were sure that bis 
knees would never fail him, and his large, finnly- 
plan^ feet presented base sufficient for the support 
of his ample body. He was truly a well endowed 
man in comparison with poor Timothy ; he was dtio 
of nature’s favourite diildren, whilst Timothy had 
found her a ha^ step-mother! Timothy had on 
unsteady step, and a shangling sort of gait, which 
was occasi<|ned by his long, thin, sbapeless legs, 
having an inveterate tendency to turn iifward at the 
knees, so much so, indeed, as almost to Wrap one 
over the other at that joint. Walking was not, an 
easy or pleasant axeroise to him at any time, and 
running was next to an impossibility, especially 
as any agitation oc^ioned such a trembling weak- 
ness in his lega, that his knees seem to become, as it 
were, entangled, end threw him down. Poor 
Timothy! The greatest misfortune that could hap- 
pen to him, was that his knees should thus entangle, 
or as he called it “ hank,” for then his fate was inevi- 
table, down he came, and was the victim of ridicule, 
if of nothing else. 

Fete seemed to have formed the farmer and the tai- 
lor as two opposites. The farmer was fat, rich, stern, 
and the parish oveiseer ; the tailor half-starved, poor, 
meek, andtoow and then in need of parish pay. The 

graft‘, loud voice, bnd overbearing way of the farmer, 
when tlie poor went for i;pllef, was but of very little 
consequence to most of them. They looked uiv>n parish- 
pay as their right, and they had it regardless of the 
manner in which it was dealt out to them. But who 
can describe the fear, the sinking of heart, the fuel- 
ing that he would as soon die as go for parish relief, 
in the soul of poor Timotliy, when after weeks of hard 
shijf^ nothing was left for him hut to ask a little 
relief from the parish I Had he been a lone man, ho 
certainly would have died rather than have asked for 
aid BO hardly dealt out to him ; but he had a bed-ridden 
wife and a sickly daughter, and he could not bear to 
see them perish before his face, so his trembling 
heart armed itself with that courage it could come 
mand, and his poor shaking knees bore him to the 
parish committeoe-room, where lie always modestly 
waited to the very last mioment when the burly 
overseer was otft of humour, and wanted to *^6 going, 
and then he told hiif story in such a weak, frightened, 
and confused manner, t£at the farmer was sure to 
get into a passion of impatience, and Wail him with 
some expression ofreontompt or anger. A kind encou- 
T^ing word would have been the making of Timothy, 
buf kindness and •encouragement ho did not get. 
Poor fellow, what humiliation his was! He cried 
memy a time as Ifo went home with the miserable 
parish d^le in his pocke^ and wished that he was 
dead and buried, and vowed that they would all three 
of them die toge|][ier, rather than he would again ask 
fed relief. 3ut afiedfion was a strong thing in his 
heart, %nd for the s0Je:o of his wife and chil<^ he was 
obliged to*8ubject himself again and agai^jf to the 
same suffering. 

The consequence, however, of all this was, that U 
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there were one pereon in the parish that ho feaml needle, when, all unconscious to herself, the comer nif 


above another, it was Mr. Giles Heavysides. 


her apron caught dre, and before she was aware she 


** I would as soon meet his big bull as him, any day,” ^ in ^ blaze. Her scream made Timothy look 

said Timothy; and though the direct rood td the up fkkn hia work, and the next moment, spite of 
pasdsh doctor, to whom he was often obliged to go on his poor, weak legs, he was on the^floor. The gir]^ in 


account of his poor invalids at home, lay past the 
farmer’s house-door, he preferred going half-a-mile 
round, difficult as walking was t« hiffi, rather than run 
the risk of seeing him. 

Gruff andl stem, however, as Farmei* Heavysides 
seemed to be, he was not naturally a hard-hearted man. 
He assumed, as many a parish-officer does, a cold, un- 
feeling manner towards the poor, believing that thereby 
he fulfilled bis office more faitlifidly, inasmuch as he 
made it no easy or pleasant tiling for the'poor to apply 


his poor, weak legs, he was on the^floor. The gir]^ in 
her terror, rushed to the bed on which her mother lay, 
and threw hcgself upon it. Fortunately, the bed was 
covered with a coarse woollen rug, and thisi extin- 
guished the fiame. Her clothes, howcveir, were all 
burnt from one side, and her arm and neck sadly 
scorched. ^ 

There was an end of the tea; there ^'as an end of 
finishing the work that night ; there was notJbing now 
to bo done but /or Timothy to hasten witll all his poor 
speed to the parisli doctor for “ some burn-salve, or 


to him. Besides this, poor Timoffiy’s feeble, irresolnte, somethhig,” to allay the agony of the girl. For this 
confused way of telling even tho simplest story ex- time Timothy did not hositatS about taking the shortest 
cited hia impatience. Ha had himself no difficulty vray to the doctor. ^fV^ith misery at his heart, tears 
about anything, and ho could i^ot* understand how chasing each other down ^is hollow-cheeks, and a ten- 
any man whose cause was honest need have any feir. fold feebleness in his knees, he*took the'boad up the 
If tho farmer, however, could have looked down into farmer’s fields, shambling onwards like a man who 
tho poor fellow’s heart, and have seen its deep, patient dreams of running rather tlian runs in reality, 
affection for his sufferers*, at home, his own brave Scarcely hod he reached 'the middle of the large 
stout heart would have honoured him ; could he have meadow in which stood the large farm-house, when a 
known what he endured rather than apply for relief, sound reached his ears, which, for the moment, drove 
ho would have been tlio last man to have added hitter- every other thought from his mind, and that was the 
ness to his pain ; could he have ;ieen the rejoicing low bellowing of the farmer’s bull. He turned bis 
there was in the house .when a little job of tailoring head round in tho dii^ctiosi whence the sound pro- 
came in— mending or miking — ^he would have sent coeded, and there, to his inexpressible horror, he be- 
for him at once, and ordered him to make him a whole held the huge monster coming on at a sure pace, with 
suit of clothes. But tlie farmer knew nothing of alf low bellowings, and bishejd tothe.greund. Timo^jy 
this, and though he often was sorry afterwards for his fdt as if he should die ; a little prayer, dictated by 
harshness and impatience towards him, poor Timothy terror, was in his heart, and ht? made every cftbrfc to 
was sure tho very next time to make him sin iu the get forward. 

same way again. The large rod-faged farmer was sitting all this time 

But things when they get to the very wor8t*mu8t in the porch of his house, within ten yards of tfie path 
mend,— so it was with Timothy Cossington. by wliich the* tailor must go. There was a pij)e in 

It happened one dull, cold March afternoon, that this mouth, a mug of ale before him on a round 
Timothy was sitting on his board over a little job of and the newspaper which ho had been reading ih one 
tailoring. He was working very hard, for he wished hand. Nothing could be more comfortable, body and 
^ to finish it in daylight, that he miglit take it home in mind, than tho farmer at that moment ; hi.s ale was 
the evening, more especially as he knew he should be good, his pipe was good, and ho had seen nothing in 
paid then for his work, and he wanted to bring home the newspaper to disturb his -equanimity. He was 
a few necessaries from the village. He was merry, in sitting there in ^a sort of pleasant reverie, when -the 
a small way over his work, and pijlcd out his needle sound of the bull reached his cars. That, however, 
to the tune of some old song that hJ w^as tweedling to did not trouble him, for he did :|jot consider the bull 
himself. • , dangerous, when all at once the feeble terrified figure 

Put the kettle on, Sally,” said the bed-ridden wife of poor Timothy hove in sight. As Timothy had 
to the sickly daughter, and got father a dish of tea ; approached the house, he had the power left for just 


there’s bread enough, may be, for us all to have a snack, 
and he’U bring a loaf at night.” • • 

Sally filled the little tin kefUe, and put it on the 


one thought — what if he should see Farmer Heavy- 
sides I * 

The farmer, seeing Timothy, started from Tiis seat, 


fire, which she coaxed into a blaze by tho help of a and cried, "Whither a w|iy so fast, IHmothy?” But 
few sticks. One blessing of a tin-kettle is that it Timothy, in the height of his terror, kept wildly 
soon boils. Sally set out three odd caps%n<l saucers struggling on, and exdaiiiaing to himself, "the bull I 

on the little round stand, and treacle-pot which tlio bull I Pray, Gdl, my knees may’nt hank 1*’ 
was to serve both for sugar and b)#ter, — was out At the sight of the tailor’s fi^nzied terror, the 
of the question — and the ft-agment df the loafj and farmer .dashed forward, and seizing him by tho collar, 
now stood with the little brow%i tea-pot, ,wilh a broken cried, " Stop, madman, it’s thy running that makes the 
spoutjrin her band, ready to po^ in the water the. boll run! Stop! PU keep hifii off!” 
moment it boiled. Thus she stood, watching the jirk- Timothy turned, and looked wildly and sp^hleesly 
ing of her father’s whole body as ho plucked out his at the farmer ; the farmer, meantime, was ffuaag at 
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the hull, which, at $ight of him, had stoiipcd where he 
wiw. and then giving a low, short bellow, and tearing 
up the ground witlj one horn, wheeled round, and 
slowly stalhod off. 

* The farmer now turned and demanded from ^imo- 
thy ihc^ cause of his haste. 

“ I’m going for the doctor — our Sally's badly 
burned 1” said he, not able to articulate more. 

Thesf words, the pitootis tone w wliich they were 
uttered, and tlie chance of liis knees havUg hanked'’ 
on BO momentous an occasion, touched the heai*t of 
the naturally compassionate farmer. Ho aaw^ at once, 
as if by a magic touch, the hard and pitiable fate of 
the poor'ftllow. ^ 

“Stop, IXmothy!” said he, in his gtroug resolute 
voice, seeing him about to proceed; and Timothy 
did ns he was bid. The next moAent the farmer 
had drawn Timothy into hia house. “ God help the 
man !” said he to biwiscli^ and then shouted into his 
kitchen, — , 

“ Dolly I • Nancy ! * some of you wenches telf the 
missis to come hero ! Sit you down, Timothy then | 
said he, pushing towards him the strong chair, on I 
which himself had been sitting a few moments j 
before, ^’imotby, spite of his hurry to he gone, laid 
his hands on the back of the chair, for he seemed to 
want support, he was so surprised at the fanner’s 
manner, and the next moment only still more in- 
creased hid tmrprise. t •• 

“Jack,” said tlie fanner, to a big strong lad in a 
carter’s frock, who just then came up the meadow 
w^h a fork on his sjiouldcr run down to the doctor 
as fast as your legs will carry you, and tell him from 
me, to go to Timothy Cossington's, with all his burn- 
salves and tilings, for there’s somebody ncai'l^ oumt 
to death there.” _ 

Timothy cried like a child; he dropped at once 
into the chah-, iic never I'elt so v’eak btfijre in all his 
Bfe. And this was Favmc'' Hcavysidoi ! And now, 
Mrs. flleavysiiles, who was reckoned quite a grand 
body, was standii^ there in her black ^ilk gown and 
scarlet shawl, and her husband was telling her all 
poor Tirnutlty’s troubles, 

• “ Lord help them, poor souls I” said she ; and 

then, turrfmg to Timothy, she told him that he had 
done quite nght to come to them in hia distress, that 
he liad, and tliat |lie would go dowm this very 
minute to see wdiat she could do for them. 

Timothy wanted to say that be bod not made any 
applicaiiion to them for help — that he never could 
ha va |i bought of such a tiling; and that he was 
quit'' i^onfounded, and tal^n by surprise by all this 
kindriess — but he could not, for the life of him, say 
one word. • ^ 

The farmer, in Uie meantime, was acting like a 
s^ant to him ; m die twiifkling of an eye be husti^d 
into tJb« kitchen, and fetched out a* piece of cold meat 
and uloitdf, and tol4 Dolly to fetch some ale, and set 
a pli4#)rid kiiile and fork before him, and laid ^ great 
idine of nmt oik his plate. 

"Come, * mouthful, nmn,” said he, “it will 
put abiV)| life into thee*!” , 


“ Lord bless you, sir, 1 couldn’t eat a bit for th® 
world 1” said Timothy; and he spoke the truth; for 
though ho had been very hungry an hour before, 
«'ben tea was talked of, he hod now no power of 
eating left, and that more from amazement at the 
farmer's imexpected kindness, than from his own pix^ 
vate troubles. 

“Well, may be you can eat a bit for supper,” said 
Mrs. Heavysides, ilho mow came in with her bonnet 
and cloak on, and making a sign to Dolly, who like- 
wise had her^bonnet and shawl on, the cold meat and 
the loaf disap^Miared into a largeisb ha$kel,» which ' 
Dolly w’as evidently going to carry with her. 

“Bless the Lcrd I’* said poor Timothy at last, wHo 
had required all hi^strength to prevent himself from 
sobbing aloud, “ bless the Lord that he has found mi 
friends at last !” * 

The fanner wiped his eyes. Nothing in this world 
could have astonished Timothy so much as that there 
should be tears of ^lity in those eyes ; ho never dreamt 
of such a thing even then,-— but tliere they were, 
nevertheless. 

Timothy walked down the large meadow^ again, and 
passed the bull, (which Doll w had fiightened away with 
a hedge-siake) by the side of the farmer's wife. He 
had dropped \ehind her, as he thought was only 
becoming at first, hut she insisted upon it that he 
should W’alk \)y her^ and os they went along he poured 
out quit© unconsciously all tbo troubles of bis full 
simple heart. Mrs. Ileavjsides wiped her eyes. 
“ T'imotliy,’* said she, “ you ought to have told us ell 
ibis before ; my husband has a hasty, stern way w'ith 
him, but ho is the best-hearted man in the world. 
Well see wdiat wc can do for you. You sliall have 
all our mending, and it you can make a suit I dare say 
Heavysidcs W'ill employ you.” 

Tiitibtby saw in idea a full suit for the bulky 
farmer lying in progress on his board; the very idea 
of it causetl a ray of hope to dawn on his soul, and he 
actually smiled. 

“ If I e\or should have that honour,” began Timo- 
thy, amazed at his own fluency, “you should sec liow 
Well I should do them 1' 

'I’he poor tailor had that honour; the farmer an- 
nounced to the whole parish that ho never had bad 
such an excellent before ;*Bnd from tliat day poor 
Timothy never ne#led parish relief. « 


A HAPPY NEW^ YEAH TO THE PEOPLE. 

Bt Maet LxHiir GitLixs. 

• • 

TifEiit is an upwanjlf tendency in the people; they 
are rising and mil rbi, whatever may be the attempts 
and oOntlngemues calculated to keep them down. 
True glory is now understood by the multitude, and^ 
in a mamier,* beyond any former precedent. It is no 
longer the privilege to enmmit carnage; and the pa- 
rade of crfnaison and feathers that are conjured up to 
the mind by these words, palls upon us. 

Moral ^gni,ty, honest in^^ndence, knowledge, and a 
disptMtiob to aliiShse advantages, os well as embrace 
them, are among the items of the gi'Oi^ aceoun! the 
I people arc employed upon. Even the great captain of 
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the age is more in estimation among tliom for his 
Btraightfopwardncss, his talent, his integrity, and 
punctuality! that ensanguined wreath that 

oncirclea his name. The thirst for such renown now, 
chiefly infects those young knights who are ;more 
anxious to wear than win their spurs, and would 
rolher adorn a drawing-room than defy an enemy. 

A rising body must necessarily raise along with it 
many members who contribute little or nothing to 
the. general advancement; bijt it ever present 
to the peoples mind, tlmt they are essential to 
themselves, and good achieved by thon|8elvos has a 
jBtaiidard of value infinitely greater than any goofl 
accomplished for them. In proportion as every indi- 
vidual puts his shoulder to the wheel, will the period 
bd accelerated at which the waggon will be lifted up 
out of the mud, Hie people are ^e grand base upon 
which society is built; the Corinthian es^ital of aristo- 
cracy wore hollow indeed withqpt such a foundation. 
Labour is the wealthy and the mvilti^de the might of 
the land. Let not industry defraud itself, nor real 
strength succumb to factitious power : the latter may 
ti'ust to ancient prejudicti — to tipis-conseci^ated cus- 
tom, and to a thouband specious sup])Qrts as trilling as 
the colour of a ribbon : not so w ith the former ; the 
stalwart wrestler must have muscle, and exert it; 
be has no broad-cloth and gold lace to prefer preten- j 
sions for him ; his dj'ill aad duty must owe all to his ! 
innate energy and ardent zeal m his great cause,— | 
nothing to mere panojily and parade, lie must not I 
be an automaton, movlug, like the puppets of an j 
organ, from the influence of a power he sieitbcr c-nu- I 
prebends nor is permitted to canvasy; he must, and 
will act in jjroportion o* he understands and feels the 
« high motives that alone ‘\mght to move him. Those 
among fhe people whom^i^a fortunate juxta- position, 
not intrinsic merit, may raise, will do well to look tt> 
themselves, and those in their neighbourhood to look 
lo them : lot the lattor rcmc'inber that those who do 
uot help U3 to rise, too often assist to drag us down : 
and to^thc defaulter, or the inert, it cannot be too 
closely urged, that falling bodies have a fatal facility 
in descent, and a uio&t unojAieplioiiablc chance oJUKdng 
trampled upon and extlngubhed. IV it said, then, in 
*bo holy cause of the people, “ England expects every 
nan to do his duly;” aye, and every woman, too. 
These are considerations that induce deep thought, 
and they go searching into houHcbolds for ibe aourcea 
and supports of moral power. It is not •‘monpter 
• meetings,’* but lirc-side virtues that will best bIiovv ami 
establish the people’s powan’. There are not wanting 
tliose who say, that the boasted improvement of the 
people is more specious than real ; that many can now 


They may do W'ell ; but bo they assured thojr chihlren 
will do Iretter ; that t/nsiV progress will outstrip their 
fathers, os the railway carnage now does the fly- 
coach of seventy years since. But iij preparing 
is to let them not neglect to make the most and 
the befe of what is. Temperance, patience, and devfi-* 
tion, must remodel existing homes, as foro,thoufjJit*iU 3 d 
moral motives must govern the creation of ntsw ones. 
Sympathy, so often shut out from the counubial con- 
tract, fairly ^ividiiw the house, giving the wife the 
inside, and Jlie husband the outside; or in other 
words, delivering him to the external wofld for the 
I exercise of bia intellectual energies, and leaving her 
to the narrow scope of the kitchen and the closet, 
whicn move little, if any, intellectual yower at all, — 
sympathy of aims and community of thought, if pos- 
sible, 01 endeavour, must be cultivated— tj^ere must be 
a mutual dive^enc<5 from the cross paths into which 
tlmy have strayed. Party spirit is happily dying out, — 
the mfsre eUcrvIscence of political feeling is letting 
off its steam, and is only iTeard of among vapouj'ia^ 
folks. The real ends and’ objects of advancemoni, 
w<irth and weight iJl the people lhcm.«elvcfl, and thcii' 
juo]«riionate prcpondei^nce in the national scale, 
lire now the luimuiting, not agitating, subject of 
thought and difecourse; and to tncNO the matron, as 
v/eli as the man, may advance ; and iut both he assured, 
he will advance aU the more In-avely, and bear up all 
the more steadily, for being chw-red e.ul supporteil h\ 
his wife, liinglishmen and Jilnglisli women, to you and 
your olive branches, a Iiappy new yuai,— we will tu!i 
more of all these matters another time. 


road, nay, even speak wxdl, wdio*i.few yeai's back 
could Jiavti exhibitad no approach t^l such ability ; but 
that it is sound rather than sull^tance, the excitement 
of individual vanity, not *the aspirutiod alter general 
g<x>d; that fiiany among the mechanic artiste, who 
form^ thtf most striking intellectual strata that the 
heavinge of the times havfj thrown up, carry the dog- 
matism of political debato home, and domkiccr at the 
fire-side : the w^omen eviitcc even less rcl^-l im- 

provement; that some showy acquirements have super- 
seded qualities of a homely, bu% holy value. U rests 
with the people themselves to contradict all this, as I, 
who dip my pen in my heart when 1 wrfte for them, 
firmly do* Lot them contradict it by the most in‘efrtt- 
gable of all argumants — condtict.^ The latfiot's duty 
is interwoven with Uie parentis children dire an ' 

heritage of tho Lord-r^ |.rroW8 are they in the 
hands of a mighty man— happy is he •that bath his 
quivot full of them/’ Education, then, is one, and one 
of the grandest of the groat objects of tlie people. ' 


VS BillTTAiNV. 

IJy A 5 |i;su>lnt.» * * 

All Adcdntiii'C in aJJiUycuci .* 

Evrhy mic is acquainted with the c liuractcristics of c, 
PVcnch diligence ;^et I cannot forbear giving a dcs 
enption of tbc one to which vn' commitlcd oid’sclvf^', 
with no very jiroinh lug cli j uce of arriving at our dcs! i- 
natiqn — rOrfent 1 The vehicle a^iprared christened h^ 
j(*ke, and the ciB: of the liorpcs confirmed i ho supj>ositiori. 
Our carriage was a sort of double omnibus — tlielevia- 
tbau of tho road ! arul we would ad^dse all little fisheR 
to steer clear of it I Horses, the ixuTection of cluntei- 
iioHs in size and abupo, fdovenly fettered in rope har- 
ness ; tlicir pace a lumbering gallop, yet they accom- 
plished a distuncp of twelve miles per hour,jof w’^hich 
feat our c;onduckf‘iu* assured us holorcband, but with- 
I out even gaining the shadow of credit for his impro- 
bable assertion, ^fhe conducteur himself w^as tbe 
most vociferating, gc.‘‘ticulating. and important person 
(in his own Cfetinmtionj in all i^hvince : he rejoiced in a 
long pig-tail and jack boots, und his whip was a hazlc- 
wand with a strip of cow-hide, which be flanked right 
and left incessantly. At 6t,nrtiug, we had to dss'cend 
a long, and almost pcrpendk’ulca’ hill, on one Side (tf 
wijich was a high wall, and on tlio oUier a precipice. 
We sat on tho imperial, beside tho conducteur, the 
only place fr-om 'Much a ^impsc of the scenery can be 
obtained, and our nciwes, i^beit none of the weakest, 
wese sorely tested, ^Before we set off, our tlriver pro- 
ceeded to wind up a machine attached to the vehiolt^, 
by turning a long irdn handle, w hjch turned a screw, 
the screw a joint, and tbe joint, acting on the hind 
wheel of tlio carriage, pressed upon the felloe of tbe 
wheel a block of hard wood which' thrust fixnlly 
against it, in proportion to ;tfie turns of the screw, 
thus checking tlie iinpotiwi,* at will. Wo %i8enidbiy 
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{' compared this oompUcated contrivance to Hogarth, circumstanw, joined to ^ 

(' waltlmown machinery for drawing a corii ; but ere « of the conductenr, indicated by the egitoted w>rati« 

, > corlc could have been drawn, our reflections were cut of his prepoaterou. queue that swung rapidly »om 

> am-t. Oaoe a aotiaa. the wheel’d leneOtui wentlme to ride, endangwing a ne^ghbourag eye— « it 
' dfto! iAe simp desceai-sofr withia M/tm OS e^i^ hebm iwg, 

Zt •ftfZpneiphe, anon Zping the well OB the op- (to sppeunax, hare emhuoedjisj^e 
posit© side — our conductenr all the while bawUog, brush— convinced us Mat something ^ out ot tne COm- 
swearingy stamping with his feet, jorkJng the reins, and mon’* was on the tapis. TVe attempted to draw OUT (j 

flank^ff his whip like a bedlamit^ ’tUl,* amidst this young neighbour jinto conversation, but he was too I 

din aim, clouds of dust, we arrfVed safely at the shy ; and as evening ^as approaching, wo descended ) 

bottom. Was this the Cambridge ‘‘ I^y>” packed to the ooupd to take our place for 6ie night This \ 

like a bandbox, and as light in proportion ? Were division of tlis vehicle contained places fqr four per- 

we on “the” road? Were these snorting dragons/ sons. The old gentleman and his fair myttery oc- ' 
four vicious tHji 9 Was this Jack Walton, wifti a cupied one side, and we wero seated opposite the ) 

whip like* a trout-rod — who could clip a fly off the lady. If silence hud presided outside, dumbness j 

leaders' ear, ^nd keep them together, BO that yoil might itself reigned within. Our vis-a-vis sat immovable \ 

oover their heads with a pocket handkeithief? Gentle as a statue, a^d mtffled like the veiled prophet.’* ' 

reader, I ask, ^^Is there any comparison?" We set After it had grown dark, we halted for another pas- 

out on our tour with a determinationito leave behind seng^ to enter ; and the stir for his admission, we ^ I 

us what an Englishman generally resolves to carry changed our posKion to the other vacant seat. We ) 
with him — our preji^icesi There is nothing like an soon after dropped into a dose — rambling over Boc- 

old proverb, it is a truth from thd bottom of the well, cacio, and imagining the delight of vritless Cymon ^ 

Never judge by appearances !" We did our ti/^lve wh^n he came suddenly on the sleeping Iphigenia, ( 

miles an hour^ with an ark on wheels, and Norman in all her beauty among the flowers, and recovered ( ^ 

carters j the crack drag, and three-parts-hlood cattle his reason by the force of love ! — when we were ) 

could do no more. “Bless the bridge that carries you a littlo startled to feel a diminutive, gloveless hand 

safely over." Walton, one fine day, upset the Cam- inserted into ours, warm, and courting an acknow- ^ 

bridge, and broke his leg or arm, we forget which, ledgment by a gentle pressure of its taper fingers 1 [ 

and a professor’s head ! A diligence never upsets — Piquing ourseives on punctilious morals, the reader j ^ 

it can’t — it covers half an acre of ground, bless the will imagine our consternation. The first impression ) 

foundation ! The difference, after all, is mainly the was, that we were scandalised ;»> the first impulse, ^ ) 


appearance. 


to draw away our hand from the soft snare, with 


The country which wc ^nasse^ through during dav- uugallaiit indignation, and a detection of the too 1 

light, was common-place, but well cultivated through- widely-spread, too uncharitj^ly-believed immorality | 

out. It had, however, the singular effect of seeming of the French ladies I But we paused, on a second ‘ . 

uninhabited ; not a house, or even cottage, was visible, thought. There might be some strange mistake, and 

owing to their bdlng. built in^lens and hollows. Fifty we felt a curiosity to see the denouement. Another ^ 

farms cxiste^ within the range of the eye, and yet no pressure being, as before, virtuously unreturned, the ( 

living creature was^ visible. This rendered the land- hand was lingeringly witbdraVn in apparent dis- ( 

scape monotonous, and its continuance for many miles appointment ; and for an hour our coup6 and its j 

stamped the face of the country with dullness. Such tenants continued silent and motionless as a tomb, 

indeed swould have been the character of the journey, At twelve o’clock we all alighted from the vehicle — ' 

but for one of those little incidents which arise occa- the diligences from and to Rennes meeting at this k> ^ 

sionally for the relief of the traveller, tA few miles spot. By the lamp of the little cabaret at which the ( 

o*ut of Rennes we met a Berlin, which §ur conducteur lad stopped, we recognised in the fourth occupant of ( 

appeal^ to have expected. A tall meagre old man, our coupfi, our suspicioiis friend of the blouse and , 

of severe aspect, stuped from it, having under one arm sentiment. Wc also became alive to a whispered 


what looked very like a case of pistols, and leading on conspiracy between the two conducteurs, whose pig- 
the other a lady of slight figure, w^pped in a thick tails, meanwhile, worked as perseveriugly as pendu- 


veil, who descended from the one vehicle and mounted lums. The signal “ en route" drove us once more to 
the other with a nimble agility which indicated youth- oiver : we took our seat first, and kept a peering look 
fulness. They were packed into the diligence ; and, out on the motions of our fellow travellers, dne old 
Hank ! — we were off again. A pas^ag observation gentleman, who had not for 14 single instant dropped 
that there was a peculiarity about our fellow-travellers the arm of his mj^terious charge, handed her in, and 
arose in my mind, ^ tve became for the first time was stepping after her^ when the conducteur l<fc fall 
aware that tlie imperial contained a third individual; his lamp aad .plunged us Jnto darkness; we could 
who bad been l3dng perdue curled up behind the lug- detect noting further thap that, in an incredibly 
gage, and now crawled over it to the front. He ap- short space of time for these bunglers of \he road, wo 
peare 4 nothing more than a good-looking young pea- were off with accelerated speed. We hap^ly dis- 
saiit, «ad to the feet in a long blouse, and wearing covered a soft cushion, and soon fell asleep. But our 
tbo str^ hat of the country ; but as he proceeded to doze* y as Is speedily broken by the snrill scream 
light his cigar, breathing an involuntary sigh of com- of the wary custodien,*wljc) was shouting at the top of 
placent satisfaction, we ianewd we cq^ld detect a re- his voice, “ ditos done, dites done, Pauline I THtes 
pose of soul more allied to a certain air of breed- done ;*diable 1 Pauliflb ! — Conducteur, arretez I"t A 


mg that betrayed itself, ^nd a pair of clkerukGd thumb was the seme moment thrust with violence 
moustaches, than to his plebeian garb, shoAly into our lye, causing intolerable agony, whilst a pair 
after tlte window of the coup6 was slid down, and, of bony bantb were flying about in all directions^ 
looking^ it)und, wd had just time to reconnoitre a devil the matter?" was our natural, 

sweet lit^e face, and pair of sparkling black eyes, but not very 6ourteou8 ejaculation, writhing in an 
that mot ours for the moment, when the owner was equal rage,*and from a similar cause, aS Polyphemus, 

forcibly withdrawn, and the window closed with * * 

violence.. ’ Could that ’glance be designed for us ! I ^ ^ „ " , , , « 

Pdiaw !.* What absurd vanify. Tliia little additional dJiKiff dcril. Paeto. t-C«ii- 
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Imt all tho anirww outlined ww, ^condttcteur, arr4- soldier’s station. Bat love is quick-witted ; she per- 
les 1 je vous donaend unoonp de pistolet !”♦ ceived and communicated her destination to her lover, 

I Our conducteur, however, whether designedly or^ and received, in return, the necessary hints tor the 
' otherwiw, Ae result alone could show, kept up* part she was to perform in the farce, with a rapidity 

$u(A » din with his horses, that the exclamaHom and j which her antiquated persecutor couJd not have anti 
orders of our furhas ccanpantaa were evident/p iaau^ / ctjpaSed. ^e ^Jant armoged that he fdjoa/4 travel 
dible; but his last threat being accompanied by a I as we have related ; and that at the spot where the 
click of a pistol, we became senously alarmed at the j change of vehicles took place, that the lamp should be 
probable danger, which our proximity might ren- dropped at ftie very critical moment of the jjotary’s ( ' 
der personal, so we joined our Viost stentorian lungs re-entering t^e coupi I so that, as tlie guardian hamled ) 

to his. All down hill, all down hill— can’t stop the lady in at the one door, she should be ^landed out 

till we get te the bottom,” was the reply* as the dill- at the other, and, with her lover, return to the town 'j 

gence tore along. We made an attempt to reason with which they had quitted at the commencement of the C 

our desperate companion, hut he continued frantically journey 1 How well they succeeded up to this point . ' 


in his hand. I is your exclamation, gentle reader ; for we plainly per- 

« Where is the lady f' roarea the old gentleman, ceive you have Jb serious regrets at the baffled, selfish 
in a deafening voice. “ Where is the lady he re- cupidity, of the falsely railed guardian. Yes ! they 
peated, hoarse with pasedoq. ^ were overtaken 1 and, notwithstanding his sentiment- 

Cold as a flint, the conducteur .answered, in an ality, the young officer proved himseli a bit ol a wag, 
unmoved tone, “Where you put her yourself, I sup- by indulging in a joke,* a Frtnch joke* too I The 
pose ; in the coup4 !” furious notary followed tlicm back to liennes — thence 

“PolissonI Canaille cried the other; “she is to St Malo— and from there to Jersey! He traced 
gone, and you are in the plot!’* t.1lPtn fn f.hAir hrkfAl fn Artn*.fin<inf 4lm'ur 


them to their hotel, to the very apartment they occu- 


“ I shall call you to an a(;count for this, when I am pied; and, on gaining the door of the “ chamber,” 
off duty,” replied the conducteur, drily: and he pro- his persevering pursuit having, it would appear, been 


ceeded deliberately to remount the imperial. 


calculated with exactitude— he was struck aghast to 


We attempted to become mediator : for the old behold, nailed on the door, a marriage certificate, and 
gentleman still grasfled his pistol, and, was beside a pair of inexpressibles!! A thousand pardons. 

rn.. Txj * 


himself with excitement. To prqjVoke him further, gentle reade?l 

might increase the danger of the conducteur ; to leave • a 

him in this state, might jirove fatal to himself. The ’ 

• road had. for sorao time v-ound on the ouUkirto of • jgg ORGANIZATION OP LABOUR, 
forest, and we were some leagues out of the reach of 

any conveyance save our own. After several efforts, Expkk^mtsnt I*L * , • 

we succeeded in makiqg him sensible that he had no j boueh*. • 

option bub to proceed, and ho suffered himself to be . . r l «• 

drawn back into the vehicle, where he continued mut- Whatever opinion may be formed of the efficacy of 
tering ’angry threats and complainings, till, on a the system of strikes, as one of the bulwarks of labour, 
sudden, he raised his voice to its previous high pitch, every reasonable nton will, nevertheless, avail diimself 
and cried out, “I see it — I see it — she is gone bock by of eny other instrument of defence which can be 
the other diligence ! Wc are flying in opposite dircc- shown to be miore eftectual. Strikes are but the tac- 
tions! Every moment increases the distance that ofindustrifl warfare, which must be changed sk 
separates us ! The fiends take her ! Mais ma ven- ®oon as they^ cease to be efficacious ; and to odlierc^ witli 
geance I'attend !”jj We were not sorry to arrive at ^ blind pertinacity, to any particulSt method of fight- 
the next post house, where the frantic old manor- ing not warranted by success, only shows that wo have 
•dered horses for pursuit. Whilst his orders were lf>®t sight of the object we are fightmjj for, that we 
being obeyed, with all the alacrity that the promise confound the means with the end. The end to bo 
of double pay could produce, ho was dealing out in- attained is, to secure to the working man affair share 
vectives against every person, place, or thing, that of the wealtli ho produces, and that plan is undoubt- 
could enter into his frlnzied brsin^ with no other eflly the best wMcb most eflectually and most promptly 
effect Aan tlint which recoiled on Ilimself. We saw accomplishes this object. We want for the working 
him on to retrace bis route, and quietly I'osumed our moderate and equable emplowent— we want 

outside seat — the mornint; having ali*eady dawned, hi® ingenuity to be stimula^ ^ the device of new 
The conducteur was chuckling over the successful ma- machines and superior methods of manufacture, by giv- 
noeuvro, and no way disposed to conceal the important ing liini a participation in the b^efits arising from 
share he had had an the plot ; and from him we snch improvements, and we wont his intelligeime ^d 


gleaned the following particulars of tlm ex<^ng 
incident: — The old “ Purio8o,”*wa8 a wealthy •“no- 
tary,” of Eennes, and the young lady, his niece and 


self-respect to be increased by such substantiak addi- 
tions to his comforts, as will lift him beyond the rea<'h 
of want and elevate his position in society. Tlieso 


ward, whoso hand and fortuncu he designed for his 1 the objects for which vworking men, however dis- 
eldest son. The swain was tw&e her age, and had | similar thefr political ore^, have dways contended : 


qualities that she did not find harmonious*; especially 
as her affections had been stolen by a young “ mili- 
taire,” our disguised “paysan.”. To prevent the 


they ai^ the objects held *in view by Imth the a.s8o- 
ciations to which referred in our former remarks 
upon this subject, and whatever be the means recom- 

J* . ^ V.. ntinAAOBIVIA 


taira,” our disgaised “paysan.” To pr»vent the i "F” ““ »nd whatever be tbe means recom- 

intercourse of the loversf the ol(f guardian designed 1 mended for their accomplWimenf by Ae luccessive 
to cany the lady to a spot remote irom the young 1 apostles of industry, to this bright ^ny aU hearts 


Conductor, atop t HI blow your brains out 
B-n 5 1 will km them both-I wiU kiU them. 


Roaoal! Blackniardl 
Buti^ vengoanoo awaits her. 


rom the youmr 1 apostle® of industry, to this bright destiny all hearts 

» I aapire* Whatever, therefore, may be the preposses- 

ina out * »ons of the reader, now iKsruslng these pag©fl» respect- 
dU them, ing the organisation of Ifbdilr — wliethcr h<^laQib his 

trust in strikes^ in location upon the land|<ot lM3Wi 
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THE PEOPLK’F JOUBNAIi. 


’) (lowm heroro any Of tho chimeras which superficial 
may set up fbr his adoration, w© l>eliot»e that 
, Where he lias so mudi it stake, he will be wilUng to 
adopt any equitable expedient which promises to bo 
pnAuftive of tho deiiired eiiccess^ and will not reject 
a measure of salvation merely because it cannot be 
\ carried into fefiect by the idols he has worshipped. 

Thukorder of nature is progress^ and ifciy scheme of 
I amelioration radically vicious whicli^runs counter 
, ‘ to the manifest designs of the Creator, Some men 
' look upon machinery as their worst enemy, as if they, 

) too, were meant 'to he machines — ^bufe such personB 

* ) have a most cnadequate conception of the dignTty of 
I human 'hature, and do not ap})rehoTid liow high a 

•(' place in cr<rition is their rightful inheritanct^ It is 

no doubt the fact that, by machinery,* men have been 
) tio’own out of Work, and have been doomed to sufier 
'l many privations; but tho remedy Sbs not in the ex* 
tiiiction of machinery, bdt in such an employment of 

< it as will liring benoilit to the working man iuHtcad of 
injury. This end would obviousfy bo attained if wtirk- 

) men were cnade ])ftrticipat(5rs in the profits oft thoir 
*') employers, for in that case, e^rvry innovation which 
Iv'HffiLMl the mafstcr, would benefit tho man. The 

< interests of master and man vouldthen be identical, 

/ and fin cud would bo put to strikes and all other inju- 

) rious contentions, while the ingenuity of every work- 

miin would be stimulated to the device of superior 
‘j methods of pr'oduction, and a prodigious impulse 

< would bo given to improvement. The manager.^ of j 
factorie;^ arc generally made participator! in thcprofif« j 

I realised, and the most bmieficiftl results have sprung 

; from the arrangement, but tho principle has not l>een 

' , generally extended to tho workmen employed, though 

r recent experinmnts sh'tw that, in thoir case, it might 

J be applied with ffqual adft^nntage. HI. Lcchiire, a 

' house-pairrfer, in Pni is, has fi)r some years made his 

workmen participfi'tora in the profit^' of hi.s establish- 
\ inent— and, in a pamphlet, recently published, he 
speaks of the 8y8t<‘m itt tho highest terms of pmisc. 

^ Lord Wallscourt has long pursiuki a similar plan in 

) the cultivation of his estates in Ireland, and its opi - 

) *i ation has boon such as to stimulate th^ supine Irish 
^ j peasant into active industry, and to «hed prosperity 

< and gladness over a district tint was thrmerly tlio 
abode of fimiine^nd de.sptu'r. In reply to our in- 
quirie.s, Lord Walli^bourt says, “1 have tried the 

) ])lan for seventeen ywars, and have found it to answer 
^ much beyond iny liopes, inasmuch as it completely 
ititjntifie% the workmwi ’.sith the success of tfie farm, 

« * besides giving me full liberty to travel or tho conti- 
nent for a year at a tinu*, and, upon my murn, 1 
) have always found that the firm had prospered more 
\ than when 1 was pre-erit.” , 

b Lord WallscoLirt’s practice i.s to rc(*kon every wwk- 
plan as the pos.se, ssor of as much capital, ns wdll yield 
J at FiVc per cent, per annum, the sura paid to him in 
) In a factory conducted on tliis principle, 

j fin- cljiUtl requisite for erection of the iiecejisary 
\ works, and for carrying the business on, would be 
regarded in the light of a dcbentuni, upon w'hich a 
^ sufi'cient rate of interesf lo ect^ov risk.s would 
,) have to be paid before any profits could l>e divisible 
) among the Workmen, buf a certain rate of 
\ wd^M bfe «<?cureci bi the workhicn as u miniindm, 
Weiga profits or not. I'iic profits might be 
, yWj and to avoid a partnership trana- 

) action, ^ matribut^ gJf ss instead of profits, 

wiioreby, ‘kny workmn discharged fbr niiscon- 
^ dticl-^ ^Oatd liavo ho further Jclaitn upon the estahUah- 
! OTft’ii tlife plan pursued both by Lord \Vj4L- 

(' , !'<sourt M. Leoloire, and we have, tlmir testimony 
J to show that it is io every respect satisfactory, 


It is clear that the prinmple of a fkirdiyisioii of pro* 

^ fits satteftoB every aspiration of industry, while it aids 
the progress of humanity to that higher condition 
which cbhcurrlng events proclaitn to bo its destiny. 
Machinery, instead of being the competitor of ihe 
working man for subsistence, will, so soon as this great 
principle gains an effectual introduction, bo his assidu- 
ous slavo, and will work for him more proeioua en- 
chantments than those attributed to the obedient 
genii of fftiiW tales. If machinery ploughs, or spim?, 
or toils in tife mine, it is for the working man that it 
will perform these beneficent labours ; and ^diatover 
advantage tho introduction of machinery brings, he 
will participate in it in a fair proportion. Every ,in- 
tellectnal capacity^ill be brought into increased ex- 
ercise, and tnen will not require to labour so much 
W’lieii they gain some^voice in the disposition of their 
lab#ur, ns the vehemence of eompotition bctw'cen rival 
factories will l>e*thereby arrested. AVe own we tliink 
that even six hours of work in the day would bo 
enough; for witl;j good machinery, clJlcicnt direction, 
ami such activity as must arise when men are made 
participsitors in the profits arndrig from their labours, 
as much work may be done in six hours ns in JO or 12 
hours, according to the presiuit system. this com- 

plexion we must came at ’ for men will not for ever 
lie W'illing to consider themsoK es as mere instruments of 
production: lAiey art already beginning to understand, 
that they are mcna&w'cll as workmen - that they hsvo 
minds to l|ti enlightened— hen As to bo exalted, an<l 
souls to ho saved ; ^and that tlie existing hours of labour 
are such as to prohibit the due cultivation of any of 
tlie talents with which tlwy* have been entrusted by 
Providence. Jhildic w alks and baths, meeha^iics insti- ' 
•lutione, and the other nmaiis of recreation and im- 
provement providi‘fl for the indu.sirious classes, must 
nil signify nothing so long os thore is no time avuilahlo 
to '‘ojoy thi'ir advantages ; buf the nhbreviation of the 
hours of labour v^ouId tlo\v naturally from the systcmi 
of a division of profits, as workmen would tlien have 
inllu^nce enough in the nianugemont of manufactories 
to gain the repeal of any obnoxious regulation. 

One very obvious consequenee of the introduction 
of the principle of a divi.sion of pi'ofits, is to make all 
working men free traders, for then the only condition 
of prosperity will be. to have work enough to do. 

It appears to us, moreover, that the turn which the 
application of tliis principle Imppens to take, inust^ 
determine the fate oi the aristocracy, for with wlmt- 
f Ver jiarty the working classes connect themselves, they 
will make that party irresistible. Many working men 
ai’c, it niustbc ael^novviedged^distruslful of tho league; 
and if tho aristoaracy, instead of investing money in 
land or in railways,* were to invest it in joiftt-stock 
nianufactoriesf wmrked on the principle of a divLrion of 
profits, they would not only bo insurjpg a beneficial 
employment for their capital, but would^ entrench 
themseives in a political sta^ong-hold, from whicli no 
power pipbably could ever drive them. If, how- 
ever, its we expect w^l be the case, the aristocracy is 
wise only when it is too late ; if it lota tlic present 
Opportunity slip, and Buffers employers and employed 
to adjust their diffeiSncea as they show' an incimsing 
diapositjpn ato do, and to enter into a now compact by 
which ancient breaches ai-e healed, and they are bound 
together J>y an identification ot iiiLei'este for the time 
too^iic, it needs fto grojit per.spicacity to see, tkat 
the power of tfie aristocracy must receive a shock, from 
which it •will never ^covor, while the democratic 
element rushes irresistibly onward, until all ancient 
land-marks are submerged, or swept away by tho 
swelling flood. 







What has Wordsworth done for the peojile? That j 
is the great question, * which, >^ether expressed j 
ornotfwe sot out with in surve^in^ every succoBsivo | 
portrait in this Gallery. , What has this man done | 
for the People? While he has been erecting the I 
monumei^t of his own fame, luw it been with a single, j 
selfish object ? Has it been to found a brilliant but j 
a barren fame, or has the man, witli the heart yf a | 
man, regarded the good of his fSllow-creatures Xs th(i | 
only desirable or enduring foundation of renown ? We 
call every man, however great, ify this means, ftefore 
the tribunal of his nation. We ask him, an jtlie pre- 
sence of his eotemporaries, what he has done to earn 
the thanks of them and of their qiaildrcn ? Yt is true j 
that the very fact t>f presenting his* portrait lere, 
decides the question to a edrtain extent/ d priori, | 
The individual, unless he had benefited, and sought I 
evidently to benefit mankind, by his acts or writings, i 
eould not appear here. This is a list of worthies ; | 


and yet, though these worthies, in our opinion, are 
decidedly benefactorR of their race, it remains a ques- 
tion for U8 and for posterity to dojermine whether they 
are of die first, second, or a still inferior order of merit. 
Whether they have exerted their talents with more or less 
devotedness to the glorious object of the advancement 
of human happiness. This is an inquiry whicli hu^ a 
most obviously salutary temtency. It may le^f thoKC 
W’ho arc starting on the crowded and arduous higlpvay 
of ambition, to j:^u8e, cojisider, and settle with them- 
selves what it is which they are really seeking. It may 
lead mtmy to percoivo that ftie surest way to secure the 
praises of mankind is h) lay hold on their affections. 
To those who, on making the essay, find that their 
powers *are not equal to their untried presumption, it 
may present a deep consolation to perceive that the 
heart as well os the head can achieve fame. That tliere 
is a brilliant path for the»pliilanthropist as Wfll as ftir 
That there is a moral as well as* an in* 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNJlL. 


tellectual greatness; and that men who have, perhaiw, 
no other creative faculty within them, have tliat crea- 
tive vigour offthe heart which extinguishes misery, 
raises the degraded as well as the desolate, roots out 
old haibarous customs, and diffuses through all society 
the generous spirit of a new era, adding one step more 
t(» the grand ascent towards man’s truc^ condition of 
happiifess on “The Delcctahlo Mountains” of love 
and knowledge. The Frys and Howards have earned, 
n d will from ago to age.carn, a hoaiitiful immortality. 
Tlie light which httoiids such luminaries is thc^ight 
of wisdoiji, pifrified of self; the warmth which they 
diffuse is th^ glow of an all fraternal heart ; tiie dews 
which fall sweetly on their setting arts the tears of an 
eternal gratitude. For the blessed consciousness of 
such a fame, how many ti laurel -cinciured head, as it ; 
lies on its last pillow, would gladly sun’cnder the 
monarchy of genius over a thankkiss posterity. 

In every /ame that«i.s worth anything there m»st he 
more or less of this moral renown. The question in 
judging of celebrated men will, I am persuaded, be 
ever more widely and frequently asked by the public — 
‘^What has this man done for the pcpple ?” and by 
the people, wc mean the nation, jpcludiilg classes : 
—in a wider sense, — “ What has Im* do»6 for man- 
kind T ^ 

There nifty he some wljp, superficial view, may 
think that !Hr. Wordsworth hw not done wwch for 
mankind. He has not come forward into tb® front 
ojthe public cop test for lights. He has been a poli- 
tician, but only iri‘his owif neighbourhood, and liwre 
as a staundli consorWive. In this fioint of view, we 
may safely regard him as a retarder rather than a pro- 
moter of the good of the people. He has shunned 
the gi%at highway of life ; be ha.s*gone away into th*' 
very nook of distant seclusion, and in tbet nook he baa 
•endeavoured to build up a little stron^^lJold of opposi- 
tion to popular pr'^geesfl. The epithet applied by him 
to Milton, may alo be applied to himself— 
llis soul was like a anrl dwelt apart 

No man has, perhajis, at any time, so completely 
tjfiken the great course <jf Ids life tlirough solitudes and 
unfrequented ways. He has devoted his whole life 
U> oDtt great object — that of a grant Hjostership in the 
art of poetry. 'Jo many, a life devoted to poetry 
at all, appears, at best, an idle life ; but a whole long 
life given up exclusively to spinning rhymes, and 
humming them from day today along mountain glens, 
by brink of waterfalls, and under the boughs ot 
t\\r. forest, seems even to the most imaginative 
and conceding of us carrying matters a great way. 
A\’"hcn, moreover, it turn% out thjt this musing an- 
choret of rhyme Ims lived in uninterrupted ease and 
enjoyment * that his path from one cause on anptlier 
bai been « nf velvet softnOfM ; that though hie 
neat htw buHt in a lonely region, it has been well 
feathemd : h voices will a«k witli Renewed 

eagerness,— “Wntt then, in all the world, has this man 
dootofoTtihniJanpkr 

Th^j|pi«wef mnst be, s'pite of all eatemol seeming, 
h* }m 4<»n« done it well. The rMties of 


hig life have been wrought out by him in this soli- 
tude. It is his mind that sought, because it needed it, 

I this withdrawal from the throng, in order to laboiur 
most*effeciually for the throng. In his far-off walk, 
he has pursued great but abstruse truths. In Jiis 
hidden abode, he has toiled hard and long to render 
them simple and universally comprehensible. In his 
silence he has enifnci'eted great principles, and sought, 
while seeming to decline human sympathies, to knit up 
those sympathies, by pouring new light ^on the heart 
of man under those circumstances wliich make the 
tenderest fellowship requisite. He has lived long 
Avifch tlie greatspirit of Nature in her deepest mountain 
solitudes, amongsli her most magnihcGnt and awful, 
as well as lovely forms ; and^, has .found that she is ca- 
pabju of communicating the teachings of wns- 

doin, of inspirin]^ the loftiest purest sentiments. 
It is this acquaintanceslup tbat jj^ has sought to extend 
to all of us ; it » this love of the beautiful and im- 
pressive in nature thitr.he seeks to inspire us with. 
He tells us that nature is full of «j||^ulness and con- 
solation ; — that she 

•'never doth betray 

Tbs heart that loves her ; *tis her privilege 

Thrpul^ allkhs years of this our nioHai life, to lead 

From Joy tajoj* 

No man ^)as llmrafore reconciled nmn iiml nature 
more offootuaUy foan Wordsworth has; and while 
doing this, while opening* up in the bosom of the 
common rnojlmr such an iiiexhau.stible fountain of * 
general enjoyment, he has not the less laboured to 
reconcile man to man. This grand old conservative 
is at tlic same time, unknown ^ himself, llie grandest 
of levellers. It is Wordswortli who proclainiH the 
truth hostile to all pride, 

* Hg that despiseth any living tiling 
llatli faculties tliat he hath UL'\cr used. 

He was amongst the very first to assert the dignity 
of man by selecting his subjects from amongst the 
lowliest of the human family; and as to that liberty 
w'itliout wliich no social good or moral greatness 
can flourish, there is no man who ha.s spoken out so* 
boldly as he. 

In an article in “ 'J’ait’s Magazine,” called Tht 
great modem Pfets, great ‘Reformers,” go long ago 
as March, 1635, laid down the doctrine '^khat all 
truth is dem^ratic. It matters not what poets may 
be in their own individual practice or ^position ; they 
are compelled by the invincible power of t^uth, para- 
mount to every other great power in every truly great 
miacj to ovrite so as to heemne the foster-fathers of 
liberty.” Tliis polition, since then taken up by 
other writers, 1 maintained by an* ample review of 
tlic writings of Scotf, Southey, (loleridge, and Words- 
worth. « cannot do better than quote the 
argument in reference to the liberty-breathing spirit 
of Wordsworth, o% this occasion : — 

'^Mr. Wortibwopth'g writings are almost entirely 
poehcal, sand "those sd* entirely radical, that tBdting 
into the account his living apart from political life 
amongst hia native mountains, we cannot but wonder 
how he cftine to be ooiled n conservative at al lr It 



seems as if nobody could have found it out, unless 
he had been pleased to tell them, for it is only in 
his conversation that you perceive it. Look at Ins 
poems altogether, and tljcy are radical, deeply, cs- 
sen\iallyi entirely radical. Is the man who chooses 
his themes from the lowest and simplest walks of 
life — who associates himself in spirit, if not in 
person, with the poor and thc^ suffering — whose 
heroes are waggoners, strollers, pedlars, beggars, 
hedgers, ditchers, and shepherds — very like a 
Tory 't But it is not this mere choice of subjects, 
or the mere spirit with which he has animated them, 
whiiU is most remarkable ; he has deditrated a 
series of sonnets to liberty, in * a njanner that 
savours more of republicanifim than aught else. It 
is a series of sonnets not to be excelled by any»in 
the language — not even by those of Milton : they 
are living, breathing, burning, inspiring, and in- 
toxicating compositions. Their to'ne is that of a 
trumpet. They would of thernselVe.s have given 
him place in the highest rank of poets, and a title 
to be styled the Tyrtteus of England. Hear with 
what a voice of power he calls on liberty : — 

Advance— come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 

Dear Liberty ! stern nymph of soul untamed, 

Sweet nymph, 0 rightly of the mountain named 

• 

Hear in what deep and eternal gsources he lays 
the springs of our patrit^^ism : — 

„ Tim land we fiom our fathers had in trust, 

Aiidi*to our children will transmit, oi die . 

This is our maxim, this our piety ; 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 

Wo read the dictate i.i the infimt's eye, 

111 the wife’s smile, and in the placid sky : 

And at our feet, amid the silent duht, 

Of tlicm that went bcfme us ! 

Hear his noble idea of liberty, as the birthrfgbt 
of man, and the propriety of the common people 
vindicating that right : — 

Avaunt all specious pliancy of mind 
In men of low degree, all smooth pretence I 
I better like a blunt indliference 

^ And self-respecting slowness. 

But above all, hear this : — 

Milton ! thou shouldst he living at this hour . 

England hath need of she Is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, an^^peu, 

Firpside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient EngAsh dower 
Of inward happiness. We are sellish men ; 

Oh I raise .is up, return to us again. 

And pjve us raanneis, virtue, freedom, power! 

This is, in faith, marvellous language for a con- 
servative! Altar, sword, and .^pen, that‘is, tlje 
Church, the army, and the law — all are corrupt to 
the very core, and require refo^pn— -and no n>an 
but Milton for this work ! We need not tell a man 
of Wordsworth's genius and information whilPt sort 
of a man Milton was. He knows that he wavS^ji stern 
republican, and he calls upon hin^to give us frq^p- 
dom and power. How would he give* them? In 
the shape of a republic. It wTJs for thij that the 
secretaryof Cromwell wrote against Salmusius, the 
defender of kingship. He would have reform in 
the Chvr^hi and Milton would do this, by sweeping 


away the Establiriluuent. He deems Milton “ the 
Jioliest of men,” and that there nuiy^be no mistak- 
ing him, he goes on to name other great objects of 
his admiration — all republicans. 

Great men have been amung us : bunds that penned 
And tongues that iiUcicd wisdom-— better, none. 

The later>£fdney, Marvel, Ilarriiigton, 

Young Vane, and^others who called Milton friend.’ 

Thus it is that liberty has bent to its soVereignty 
the greatest minds of every age, however they 
might be biassed by education, l/y connexion, by 
the natuTul desire of jn-ospering in fife ; ;md ha.s 
made e leii tho^^e who, like llic seer of ojd, came to 
curse, uncons»iiouiily to themselves, pronounce 
upon its adherents a blessing, and a prophecy of 
triumph ! ” — 7'aif, Jlfarc/i^ J8;55. 

By this extract, however, we give only one phasis, 
brilliant as it is, of the services rfcndered by Word.s- 
worth to the cause of the people. He \vas one of 
the first and most eloquent advocates of general 
education. (See the book ix.) He was 
one of tlie first to point out the neglect of the agri- 
cultural population ; tlie necessity of ameliorating 
tlie condition of children in factories ; (book viii.) 
Jn the “ Female Vagrant ” he forcibly depicted 
the horrors of destitution in tliis wealthy land. 

And liomeLfis near a thouBand bomuK I sluod 
And ne4ir u thousand Ibblos fim-d and wanted food. 

But it would require a much larger space to point 
out the humanising and popular tendencies of Mr. 
Wordsworth's poetry. effective *liave becti tAe 
efforts of lum-sclf and others to create# a love of 
nature in the mass, that the pul)lic has seen of late 
thegreat magician shrinking before tli Spirit which 
he ha.s raised. Tln^laurcate has launched a sonnet 
at the steam train, wdiich threatens to bring all the 
thousands of lJu: manufacturing districts — to enjoy ^ 
the lakes and iwmnfainH which he has rendered so 
aftractive. Like a modern Actaeoi^hc is in danger 
of being devoured by his own hounds. Poetry, 
though a giant, dares a vain contest with Hudson, 
the dwarf. It would require a mountain of sonnets 
to stop a steam engine. Already the railway line 
shows itself above the banks of Windermere ; 
already a steamer glides along its waters. It re- 
mains only for ‘‘ the old man el^pquent ” to show, 
that he pos.sesscB a philo.so])hy equal to his poetry; 
to rejoice in the enjoyment of the million, though 
it should crowd with its noisy jollity a little too 
near his lovely retreat : and thus practically c'jrry- 
ing out his own beautiful stailiment, ^ * 

To prixe the breath vre share with htuaan kind. 


, pt aectures, 

ADORKSSED CHIEFLY TO THE WORRINO CLASSES. 

BY W. 1, FOX. 

ON THE^FOUTICAL MORALITY OF SHAKESi4,ARE’» 
FLAYS. 

Tub subject of the present and of the next Lecture 
—the political morality implied in tlie plays of 
Shakespeare, is one whichj properly to worljt out, 
would require volumes ; for it must in elude, a critique 
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lipon the individual characters drawn by the great 
master— his monatchs and his slaves ; nis natriots 
and his conspirators , the fat knight and the lean 
apothecary ; m a word, all the diversities of indi- 
vidual being and social station, all the varieties of 
human existence, its feelings, its humours, its en- 
joyments. its calamities, its passions, the deep grief, 
the inextinguishable laughter— -all these must be 
subjected to analysis to arrive at results which are 
contained in them, but which do not appear upon 
the surface. Besides the analysis of individual 
character, we must pass in review the several con- 
ditions of sof'iety by which the great classes t&f the 
drama&'are characterized — the old heroic ages as 
seen through the chivalric medium — the bitrbarian 
monarchies— the state of Southern* Europe, as de- 
rived by the poet from the Italian novels and ro- 
mances which formed the groun<Vork of some of 
his dramas— our own 'history, from the reign of 
John to that of Henry VIII. — the different modes 
and forms, and features, as recognized by him, 
that society assumed at sveh different times and in 
those distant ages — all these would be pal't and 
parcel of the great work of a comprehensive criti- 
cism of Shakespeare and his w^orks, as regards 
their political morality. Even his preternatural 
creations have to do with the subject ; his ghosts 
and his witches have their oracles interfering with 
the course of human events, and human passions 
and crimes. His Oberon and Titania quarrel like 
other sovereigns, causing sorrow anjl alRiction to 
unoffending people ; and, by blights and mildews, 
turning aside the course of the seasons. Even tlie 
savage brute, Caliban, puts forward his title to be 
a sovereign over the island, in rfght of his mother, 
Jiy corax, thus opposing the claim of legitimacy 
against the claiih of kn<twledge to superiority, and 
like othv.r8 of the^ same class in the real world, 
seeking to overpower liuman wisdom and virtue by 
brute mrcalk To pursue such an inquiry to its limits 
would require a range of mind almost as vast as his 
whole creations suggest it; ftir it is the preroga- 
tive of the universal genius of Shakespeare to iden- 
, tify himself with all and every chirracter he por- 
trays ; to think their thoughts,* to speak their 
words, to realise their deeds : and the critic who 
would ascertai^i the particular character or habit 
of the man liimsell' wouhi nave to trace it as a tine 
thread through all the complexities of his creatures, 
would have to inouiro what M ould be the mode in 
which^the same things would be treated by others 
who were different in their intellectual and moral 
being, and to draw that fine tlircad out from tlie 

f reat mass in which it is entangled, and present it 
y itself Hs the thoughts and feelings of the indi- 
vidual man who generated this boundless diversity. 
To pursue such an inquiry there must be a fami- 
liarity with the abstractions of philosophy, and 
v^ith the homeliest affairs of the world, with the 
halite and feelings of the richest and the poorest, 
witU characters the fnost opposite, with motives 
tlie tntifi diverse, with elements the most antago- 
nistic; there must be^an acquaintance with tlie 
machinery of the theatre, and af the great theatre 
of political institutioqe and legislation ; and with 
these varied powers must-be comhinad ieisure, 
tttid the habit of patient research and of accurate 
, AU this would be the work almost 

and the attention such a work 


diepfiand from others would* be very 
dinereftt jVom the passing attention which is ail 
that lectures like these can deserve. It would be 
a study whicffhoib writer and reader would 
reaf^^most inestimable advantages, but it is not 
an undertaking to grapple with upon occasions like 


the present. All I can aim at, alb indeed, that 
in this form can be advantageously done, is to give 
an impulse to this sort of research, to stimulate 
yout minds to study of this kind: and if I can 
impart such an impulse to your minds, I think I 
shall best discharge the undertaking I have im** 
posed upon my own. It may be asked by some, 
perhaps, what ^ould be the corresponding advan- 
tages to arise from so laborious an occupation : 
for that, after all, we should arrive at the opinions 
and principles of one man oniy. That is true : 
but that one man was Shakespeare, the unrivalled, 
the immortal, the universal; and there is some- 
thing done, if, in glancing at an inquiry of this 
kind, * we no but twine another wreath jfor’his 
glorious brow, ^;nd raise another altar to political 
truth ; not as to an “ unknown God,” but to that 
god-like principle which gives to property and 
prosperity the»r security, which produces intellec- 
tual and moral, as well as physical good, and thus 
contributes to the well-being of .nations as of in- 
dividuals. There are some whose first thought is 
—lot us have the poetry without the politics. If 
by politics you mean the little dirty tricks of fac- 
tion, the turning in and turning out of place those 
M'ho arc the aspirants after the good things that 
place can bestow ; if bjz, politics you mean trans- 
actions worthy only the mdlution of the kennel, 
the hustings, or St, Stepnen’s, why then, by all 
means let such base and foul things be kept clear 
of Shake^ipenre and his dran.as. But if by politics 
you mean something better and greater than those 
things ; if you mean the principles by which 
countries arc banded tqpfethev, tlieir interests se- 
cured, tlieir happiness advanced, and which are 
to nations what moral and spiritual principles are 
to individuals, why then the productions of Shahe- 
speare are the very place in which to seek for 
them, — and for this rcasifn,— they are the dove- 
lopement of human nature, and upon human na- 
ture must be founded all institutions whic'li are 
M^orthy of mankind, consistent with their rights, 
or "tending to their happiness and advantages; all 
such institutions arc based upon the principles of 
our intellectual and moral being, and when they 
are connected with the assumption of divine right, 
M'ith class arrangements or class compromises, the 
true principles of political conduct are altcfgether 
forgotten, and lost sight of. Politics are univer- 
sal* there is no escape from them. Go whore ycu 
will, th(*rc is no writer whom politics do not reach 
in the darkest recesses of the solitude to which he 
may have retired for meditation : they extend 
from the nois^ and excitement of the public meet- 
ing to the boiom of home and family. J'here are 
poutics in every thing. Science— remote, abstract, 
inclifferentr, neutral a»» it may appear — science 
itself involves politics ; and when, the astronomer 
with his telescope discovers a new star in the 
tirniament — when the geologist with his hammer 
tiring^ out the form of some unknown fossil from 
tlJfc rock — and w^en, as the result of the discovery, 
some hitherto unquestioned tenet of modern belief 
is controverted, then the new star, or the new fos- 
sa, becomes aifothcr claim for the freedom of 
hunjpntthought, for the unbounded range of hu- 
man inquiry ; another protest against the interfer- 
ence ^ith thoimht and inipiiry, another assertion 
of that mentaKiberty which sovereigns would put 
clown, agrflnst which the law often launches its 
denuneiarions, which c‘hurches seek to crush 
^hich the advocates of blind faith attempt to an- 
nihilate; but which every man respecting himself, 
feeling Ins obligations to society, will preserve as 
a precious treasure, will enshrine in his heart and 
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keep it there, will regard as the charter of his 
best principles, the sanction of his noblest oiForts, 
and the promise of his brightest prospects. Unless 
there were political principles to he founds in 
Shakespeare, the very titles of some of his 
draftias would accuse him of presumption altoge- 
ther incompatible with what we know of his cha- 
racter. For what is the range of his dramas ? He 
seems to penetrate into the secret thoughts of men 
— to lay bare the motives, to exhibit the springs of 
action of the patriot and of the demagogue, of the 
wise statesman and of the foolish prSendcr, of 
th6 sovereign and of the slave, and shows to us the 
inner working of their mental and moral powers : 
and in doing so he claims to know how station and 
circumstances influence these powers. lie claims 
to know what it is to be a patriot or a cyinspirator, 
a monarch or subject, a free man or a slave. What 
form of socieW is not included fh his powerfal (V- 
lineations ? He shows to us the her<5ism of an an- 
tique age — the Grecian chieftains warring against 
Troy, and the form, the heroic character then as- 
sumed ; ho glances, although but slightly, and ip 

S assing, at the Athenian state in nis Timon. He 
wells long with the Romans, and traces several 
difierent pliases of their society. He shows us in 
Coriolams a character formed in the principles of 
a preceding state of society^a truthful, impetuous, 
hut ungovernable and unyielding man, ot a rc'ally 
heroic age, in conflict with a period of corruption 
extending alike amoijg patricians and plebeians. 
In Brutus ho shows another individual in contest 
with the spirit of his own age, tme with the old 
republican enthusiasm alowirm in his heart, while 
, it was dead in the bosoms’’of ail around him. The 
picture he* presents to us of the difierent phases of 
English society are all true to the spirit of the 
time, however untrue in the external costume of 
the time. He certainly took to a great extent the 
costume of his own time, to clothe the beings be- 
longing to another age. But he did not take the 
intellectual features of his* own age. He pene- 
trated deeper than that. And as to those tma- 
clironisms with which he is sometimes charged, 
such as making the Roman citizens speak like the 
tradesmen or workpeople of his own time, why 
what do they amount to after all '? Nay, in some 
instances, tliese very anachronisms arc part and 
parcel of the spirit of the piece, arc in harmony 
5 yith it, render it more true, life-like, and of deeper 
interest, as in Lear, that strange jumble of Roman 
mythology with a drnidical period, of chivalrie 
customs with a barbarian monareny, of feudal 
manners with a companatively savag(‘ state ; all 
these are in harmony and keeping a play where 
everything is chaotic, where aft Jhe moral elements 
are in as great confusion i^s the materia] character- 
istics, where parent and child arc brought into 
collision, and the form of human nature itself 
seems disjointed ; so we can well forgive old 
Gloster for speaking of signs and portents and 
prodigies, for there is analogy in these things with 
the disorder in his world below? In all this tnore 
is truth and keeping. The fool who first struck 
out the part of the fool from Lesr, was himselLtoo 
far gone in folly to wear the motley. As the suh- 
lects of the plays of Shake.spearc (lescend towards 
his own time, and in those illustrative of the Wars 
of the Roses, what a fund of nojitical wisiom do 
we find. Wlien in Henry VlTl,m winds up vith 
what seems at first sight to Jl)e merely a compli- 
ment to his royal mistress, hdw much oi jifdgniQ^it, 
how miich of accurate and wise discretion there is 
in the selection of topics for that compliment, I 
trust for your attention while I read one or two 


extracts from this part of the drama, as I think 
they illustrate in a striking way the accuracy and 
honesty of Shakespeare's mtellect in reference to 
the current political subjects of his own diyr. Here, 
is the prophecy he puts in the mouth of Cranmer 
of the future greatness of Queen Elizabeth— ^ • 

Cras. Let me speak, sir, 

For heaven now bids me ; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they ’ll And them truth. 

This royal infant, (hiaven still move about her !) 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises , 

Upon this land a thousand thousand bleaslngs, 

Which time shall bring to ripeness : she shall ba 
(But few now living can behold that goodness,) 

A pjattorn to all princes living with her, 

Ana all that shall succeed : Sheba was never., 

More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 

Than Ihis pure soul shall be ; all princely gnnoa, 

That mould up such a mighty piece as thla ii, * 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her . truth shall nurse her. 

Holy and heavenly tlioughts still counsel her: 

She shall be lov’d, and feared ; ^ler own shall bless her ; 

Her foes shall like a fleld of beaten com, 

And hang their heads with sorrhw : qood grows with her : 

In her days, every man shall oat In safety 
Under his own vme, what lye plants ; and sing 
Thi# merry songs of peace to all his neighbours :♦ 

Ciod shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 

She shall be, to the happiness of England, 

An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 

Would I had known no more t but she must die, 

She must, the saints must have her ; yet a viigm, 

A most unspotted lUy shall she pass 

To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 

Now that il the language of the living ijoct to 
the living sovereign, vtxiUnxi to be recited in that 
sovereifjn’s presence, and it is remarkable alike for 
the topics upon which it dwells, and those which 
it passes over. 1 would bring into comparison with, 
this the estimate formed by a 4nodem political 
philosopher and writer, who now looks b|cK to the 
roign^of Elizabeth, and estimates what she was and 
what she did. 1 toke the essay of Forster, prefixed 
to his “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” 
and he speaks thua*of her character and policy;— 

The glory of this extraordinary woman’s reign was the 
final uprooting^!’ Uie Roman Catholic faith, and the es- 
tablishment of IVotestantism. Amidst many nassioni.* 
she indulged, and more over which she exercised a great 
control : amidst many crimes she conyriitted, and many 
from which she most magnanimously refrained ; this has ' 
comsccrated her memory. It was a policy not restricted , 
to the country which she governed : she championed it 
throughout the world. All who were carrying on agoiiwt ‘ 
ovcnvbelming numbers the struggle of tlie new faith in i 
other lands, were taught, not vainly, to appeal to heri 
and, as it was one df the grand peculiarities of the refonrn- 
tion to have given a new interest to ordinary politics^ by 
lifting them out of the selfish regions factic us party uitb 
the nobler and sereiier atmosphere of conscience and re- 
gion, the English queen, wliile she deservedly won the ' 
fame of a defender of rnentdl lieedom, assumed, without 
de.scrt, to be entitled to the office and the praise of a de- 
fender of political freedom also. Nor was this delysion ‘ 
practised miHuccessfully. It lasted for at least tho half 
of her entire reign. The delitsion was then discovered, , 
and, in the other half, a difiereuce arose. 
*««« 

Her desire and rfi%olve to work out the problem of tbo 
political system of her father and grandiatlier appeared 
umn»diat>cly on her accession.* Everything was in favour 
of the plan. The Hoidie of Lords had now uo power in- 
depenuent of Uie crown, for by the sole pleasure and will 
of the sovereign it had of late existed ;’the fear of confis- 
cation an4 the scaffold on one hand, the hope of ihfluence 
and church property on tlie otlier, dealt put with a most 
impartial regard to the regal interest, from the steps oi 
the Tudor throne, held that house, from the Iwginum^ to 
the close of the reign, in the huAiblest subjection y> Elizo^ 
both ; a nullity, a negation in tlie state. For the*Hou&e 
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of Commons, there was every reason ro suppose tliat the 
business of Uie ebtablishment of Protestantism would so 
far occupy the members, as to leave ujuUspuledly, at the 
first, a dictation of the main branch of the civil gi»vem- 
nftent in the Queen's own hands. And this was a just 
belief; the members were so propitiated. I have heard 
of old {farliament men," said Peter Wentworth, from his 

E lace in that house, twenty years dlerwards, that the 
anishment of the pope and pojiory, and thj' restoring of 
true religion, had their heginniiig from this house, and 
not from the bishops." With regard to the jieople, it was 
always Elisifaheth’s fondest purpose to place nerself at 


always JLiisfanetirs tonuest purpose to place nerseli at 
their head. The idea which nau entered her great spirit 
seems to have been^ that she could fling down every 
barrier between the sovereign authority and the popAilar 
allegiance.^ He! subjects she would have made her chil- 
dren. Her kingdom was to be to her as her ownmalacc. 
It might be said even, that she did not so much desire to 
be a .sovereign prince, as to be a sovere^n demagogue. 
She would mix with the people, gladly make their inte- 
rests hers, condescend to their amuseinCfils, uphold their 
prejudices, gossip with theiSi, joke with them, swear with 
them, but never, on any pretence, sutler them to mount 
higher than her kned Their asjyring tendencies she 
never countenanced. While patted a mayor or an 
alderman on<:he head, Abe disdained to lift her fingtr for 
the support of a Spenser or a Shakespeare. The man of 

f enius found no protection in her, nor aid she ever give any 
irect encouragement to the cultivation of literature. The 
reverse of this has been stated so confidently and ho long, 
that it is hazardous to re])lace it by the truth. Sad aim 
sorry as it may be, it is the truth notwithstanding. 

Bu* the people, in her despite, had their Spenser and 
their Shakespeare; they had tlieir translation of tlie 
Bible, with its lessons of brotherhood and charity; they 
had their tales of a new world, their lessoiis^rom the old; 
they had as free an access io tliw great literature of the 
ancient writers as to that of the living and surjmssing 
genius which surrounded them; tliey had poetry in 
thought, and poetry in action ; adventure and cliivalry 
mo|fed in living realities through the land; and the com- 
monest people inighl lift caffs as they passed along the 
streets, to a % Drake, a Sidney, or a Raleigh. It was only 
necessary that the rising influences which marked the 
accession of the Tudor family should thus appear in full 
and active operation on tlic minds of the English people, 
to sentence to a gradual but certain dewmfai the lialf poli- 
tical, half patriarclial system of tliis famous woman, by 
far the greatest oMhcM Jice. ^ 

• Such is the summary by the phi^osonhcT, and 
which you may take in conjunction with the pro- 
nhccy of Cranmet written by Shakespeare which 1 
nefore rend to you. Again, 1 would refer you to 
the epilogue (.'f the same play, which I beg you to 
remember w;is represented before Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Anna Boleyu, whose pretensions to 
legitimacy' were contingent upon the l(*gality of the 
divorce of Hmiry >'111. and Queen l^athei inc; and 
whose life was devoted to tlie establishment of the 
Protestant against die Catholic faith, and yet this 
epilogue contains TinevS alluding to the wrongs of 
Queen Katherine, and speaking of her as an ex- 
cellent and injured woman — 

1 fear 

-All the expected good we ore like to hear 
V‘ 0 T thia play at this time, is ouly in 
The loercifu! i-onstrucitun of good women ; 

For such a one wo showed tlwjni ; 

Tlmt was Shakespeare ’s^reverential and fearless 
tributv; to the memory of injured fJreatnesH, in the 
face of the successor of h|'r who had been injured. 

That Shakespeare was evertj^ie tp native has 
been said over and over again ; it has been said by 
all his ii has been said by those who are 

no critic*;, R is felt by all : hul what is truth to 
rfatdte bnt th<^ devclopcmeni of ihoae principles 
which must i^vrrn man both in solitude and 
society-;— what is it but the real morality of which 
politics ere merely the’bfivshoot or branch ? We 
nndit M^nly in describing characters of the most 


opposite kind under different circumstances of 
political conflict, but entering into them— impell- 
ing them — influencing them — and if the rights of 
man be founded upon the nature of man, where 
Bhould we seek for so apt an illustration of them as 
in the pages of the great interpreter of nature. If 
it be asked what we find there to illustrate the 
rights of man. t answer that we find Shakespeare 
quite alive to tne/;orrupt tendency of irresponsible 

E ower. The days of Elizabeth were characterised 
y a feeling of loyalty which had grown up in the 
country between the sovereign and ,the people 
against the oppression of the barons, a /fueling 
which extendedf itself through all society, and left 
its vestiges to later days. But this did not close 


which extended itself through all society, and leit 
its vestiges to later days. But this did not close 
the mind of Shakespeare against the pcrceptiorrof 
what irrespqtisibhi power is ; he has shown his 
sense of it in his pourtrayal of Ca'sar, and of the 
eldey Hamlet, the latter of whom, although we are 
led to suppose he possessed many virtues, was con- 
signed to purgatory until the foul crimes committed 
ill his lifetime were huritt and purged away : he 
has shown, too, his sense of this power in hi.s awful 
delineation of the conscience-stricken Macbeth, 
whose fears oblige him to keep hired spies In the 
castles of his uoble.s : he has shown it, too, in his 
character of Henry V., whom we see coldly shak- 
ing off‘ the old companions of his youtliful sports. 
We see Wolsey, too, with all his grandeur, a party 
to taxation, which drove the industrious population 
of the country to riot and insurrection. 

• For, upon these taxations, 

The clothiers aft, not able to maintain 
Tho many to tliem 'longing, have put off 
The spinsters, traidcrs, fuller#, weavers, who, 

TTntii foi rjther life, rompeu’d by hunffer 
Anri lack of other means, in desperate raannoj i 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 

Anri danger serves among them. 

K. Hzn Taxation! 

Wherein ? and what taxation My lord rarriinal, 

You that are blam’d for it alike with us, 

Know you of this taxation ? 

Take this sentiment, too, from Measure for 
Meaxire— 

M.'in, proud man, 

Dressed in a little biief authority, 

Fltty!» surli fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

Nor were these merely tlu* reflections of his later 
! day.s, when knowledge of tlie world might have 
1 taught him the lesson, hut we find iiuliratioiiH of the 
same spirit in his earliest plays. In IVrielea there* 
I are reflections which Bufiiciently prove the tendency 
of ihc young writer’s mind. 1’ will st Icct one— 

I JJ Fran. 'Faith, master, I am llpukiug of the poor men that 
' were cast away iKjfotwuh, even now. 

1 Fish. Alas, po#r souls,! it gileved my heart to hear what 
pitiful cries they made tojas to help them, when, woll-tf^Jay, wc 
could scarce help ourselves. 

3 Fish. Nay, nviater, said 1 not as much, when I saw' the 

S orpns, how he hounted and tumbled? they jay they are half 
sh and half flesh ; a plague on them ! they ne'er come but J 
look to be wash'd. Master, 1 marvel how the fishea'Uvo in the 
sea. 

2 I'jfSH. JVhy as men do a-land; the great ones eat up the 
little oi*>8 : I can compare our rich misers to nothing so filly as 
to a whale: 'a plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry before 
him, and »t last devours them all at a mouthful. Such whales 
have ^heard on f»’ the la^, who never leave gaping, till they've 
(iwallowert the wliote parisli, church, steeple, hells, and all. 

Pkr. a pOf'tty moral. 

3 Fxsw.a But, master, if I had been the sexton, I would have 
lieu* that day In the belfry. 

2 Fish. *why, man? 

3 ¥ iSH. TJecaiiso hethould have swallow’d me too ; and when 
I ha<f been in his*|)eMy, I would have kept up such a jangling of 
the hells, that he shouhl never have left, tiU he cast bells, steeple, 
church, and ■paidsh uj) ngallf# But if the good king Simonides 
were df my mlna— 

Per. SimonidO!! ♦ • 

3 Fish. We .should purge the land of these drones that rob 
the bee of her honey. 
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I thitik the moral of that passage is t>rrtty plain. 
But there is something in it besides the lesson to 
purge the land of drones. There is a perception in 
these lines written in the early days of Shale espeete 
of the character of the Church of England. The 
fisherman would have relied upon the noise of the 
steeple bells, and the church relies upon the noise 
she makes. She sets her bells jangling, she sets up 
her cry of the church in dangeu. Oh, the jangling 
of those bells I — whether considered literally or 
’figuratively— is one of the nuisances ijie church 
entails uporl’ us. Pretty things, it is true, have 
been wrHten and said of church bells, and in rural 
spots there are pleasant associations connected with 
them, and they may have their utility to call the 
people from distances to the common place of wor- 
ship, for the people who toil through tl/bir lives for 
Ca‘. or 7s, a week, have nothing, to spare* for clocks 
and watches to tell them the time tl\py ought tofeo 
to their prayers ; but what has this to do with the 
gangling of bells in gretd; towns, disturbing the 
ouiet of the Sunday, and breaking rudely u|)on the 
disposition to reflectiveness and »calm which bc^- 
longs to it. Why cannot they hold their noise on 
that day in places where there arc plenty of clocks 
and watches to tell us the hour ; and any one may 
ascertain the time at whi(4i service begins at hfs 

arish church. Such a nuisance ought to be 

rought under the op(*ration of the new police act ; 
and it would, if people only judged of it by reason 
and eominon sense >n stead of by old prejudices. 
Such noisy jangling of hells is not allowed to any- 
l>()dy but the church, and I will rekd you a case in 
illustration which occurred before a magistrate. 

' Cj.ebkkw|?ell.--A deoently-clad little boy, it) tlie employ of 
Mr Douglas, a baker, mltling in Klngsland, was charged with 
ringing a bell in the public street. 

Sergeant North, 17 N, deposed that at four o’clock on lliat 
evening the prisoner was ringing a bell in Rlchinond-row, Isling- 
ton, for the purpose of selTihg crumpets. Having previously 
cautioned him not to do so, he took him into custody. The In- 
habitants complained of the noise oocaslonetl by these muffin- 
sellers Off a giTeat nuisance. 

The prisoner, who seemed much frightened at his position, and 
cried, acknowledged that lie had rung the bell to sell his emm- 
pets, 

Mr. Greenw'ood tohl him ho had subjected hinisolf to n penalty 
<»f 2/,, or a inonlh’s imprisonment, and cautioned him not to re- 
peat the ofToiicu. lie would fine him ts. 

Tlie boy said he had but sixpence, and begged that it might bo 
a<-t'fcpit'd. 

He was, however, removed to the cell, cr 3 ing bitUTly, but had 
not been there more than a few minutes when some good-natmed 
Kyeetator, w ho beard the case, advanced the inuney, and the little 
fellow was set at liberty. 

Now why, 1 shouldliko to know, afe the crum- 
pct-bclls to be put down, uiul the church bells kept 
up ? Why, on our one dky of quie^iand cessation 
from imy n of the bustle and noiae (^f lhe metropo- 
lis, is there to bo this tuneless jtiiigUng clang dis- 
turbiiig us through so nmc?h of that tin^e ? For the 
worst of it is that they won’t agree to ring all at 
once. Why the intrusion of this abominable nui- 
sance upon the quietude of ihe Sabbath day? 

You will find tyranny and tyrannical doings ex- 
posed in the pages of Shakespeayc with an injpar- 
lial hand, but he nevp exaggerates the tyrant; he 
remembers that he is still a human being, with 
human feelings, and partaking oii!^ common natifre. 
Even in the character of John, while we ii^bhor his 
crimes, we cannot avoid pitying his 8ufterin#s. 

It is because the maxim that man 8houl<| study 
man, is so true, that we find Shaljespeare referrjd 
to by the philosopher and the moraliat, as if to a 
perfect literary biography. 

In Troilus and Cressida, one of his lattat produc- 
tions, hi strips the varnish from conventional he- 
roism, and has given us Homer’s heroes as men of 
flesh and blood ; he rates them for what they are 


really worth ; the cunning of Ulysses, the brutal 
ferocity of Aiax, the pride of Aclulles—and he has 
' shown us in Siam’s sons, that fiery impatient spi-, 
rit which is ever ready to plunge their country in 
the horrors and calamities of war, to gratify, their 
desire to flesh their swords. In all this we see the 
hand of the master depicting that to winch man- 
kind has ev^ paid the most blind riivercncc. 

If it be askeci hc^V^ these dramas have a hearing 
upon the questions of the day, 1 ttnswcr;'thai Ihc 
questions of this time are tlie questions of all timci>, 
and are most satisfactorily resolved, can only, in- 
deed,* be satisfactorily resolved, Cy an appeal to 
everlasting principles. The great principles of 
human nature are the principles to decide even the 
most subordin>|tc questions of the pasl^ing hour. 
Tlic rights of man are the results of the nature of 
man ; and the g^eat interpreter of nature who ex- 
hibits and devclopcs that uj^tiire to the gaze of his 
fellow-countrymen in crowded theatres, ip, by the 
very act of his true^inlerpretatk)n, the teacher of 
political wisdom, the recorder of social progress, 
the agent of ndvanciiijj rights and of repressing 
wrong, the champion of liberty, and tlie benefac- 
tor of human ity. 

®ur ailnrarg. 

SCUOOl, KDUCATION I'OR THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 

♦ By Samuei. Pkeston. 

Tins is an excellent little ti^atise on a most impor- 
tant subject, by one who has well considered it, and 
is able lo do it justice, lie is a disciple of Pezta- 
loazi, that apostle of education, wbp Opened hi^ 
largo and holy heart to <#hildren' with an entire- 
ness that has no parallel, Mr. rrcston seized 
some of the most important poihts in the matter of 
school education, on which the rising generation 
must be chiefly dependent ; for perhaps never wan 
there a time when* men were more goaded ifi the 
race of life ; to find the means of existence devours 
the time and strength of parents, w ho must there- 
fore commit the^dearest of homo interests to other 
hands: happy would it he if all came to the bAsi- 
ness of education in the spirit of Art*. Preston. Ho 
says, “ in the ordinary practice of education tlve 
intellectual faculties alone are coiiKidered to re- 
quire culture, our moral nature is loft to itself, cn* 
imagined to be included in that of the intellectual. 
In like manner, the body in most capes reci^ves no 
direct culture, ami in many cases its vigour is al- 
together sacrificed to a morbid appetite for intel- 
lectual distinction.” Nothing CrHi be more true. 
The natural appetite for knowledge is superseded 
in children by an ambition to gain a prize at the 
distribution of rew^ards at school, ana to win ap- 
plause at the exhibition to friends at borne. It 
cannot be too continually present to the cduc^iltor 
that the moral, physical, mi intellectual are .com - 
ponent parts of the whole human being inseparii- 
bly connected, and perpetually acting and read- 
ing on each other, kind tliaf system is the best which 
most perfectly and most simultaneously developes 
them .all* The adoption ot love and the negation 
of fear, as instrumeilts in the work of education, 
are well insisted on. The spirit qf tyranny that 
once mar*ked school discipline, is one of the most 
revolting* features of past times : mischief and cm- 
elty ceased to be the schoolboy’s characteristics 
just in proportion as severity fell into desuetude. 
The culture of language jls a means of df/e]o|»- 
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thought and the power of reason/' and the at* 
tainment of “ distinct and agreeable enunciation," 
arc hitfhly important points in education, upon 
which Mr, Preston lays judicious stress. To read 
well is a delightful accomplishment, and ought to 
sharb, if not precede, the present devotion to music. 
(Apropos, we are glad to see in this little work a 
well deserved notice of Mr. W. E. Hickson, who 
is a zealous worker in the great cause of the moral 
elevation of the people.) The power to speak well, 
and to write with force and elegance, deserve to 
rank with high attainments, and it is a power 
which all are liable to be called upon to exercise. 
The remarks the culture of “ the habit of sfcute 
and diligent observation," deservt? peculiar atten- 
tion. Our s^pses, like our moral nature, are tdb often 
left to tlicmselves, and are, in conse<)^uence, vague, 
instead as they might be, efficient aids to the intel- 
lect. Our interest in our subject, 4nd our sense of 
its importance, would carry us far beyond the limits 
we can afford ; yet we cannot conclude without 
expressing our sincere acquiescence in Mr. Pres- 
ton’s observations on tha importance of female 
education.’ Humanity in its most plastic state is 
submitted to female influence, and the impressions 
then made are rarely otherwise than permanent ; 
how momentous then that wmmen should be in- 
vested with the power of giving efficient aid in the i 
greatest] of all human interests— the interest of ] 
education. 


THE HEROINE OF THE IfUON. 

By Maky IIeman Gillius. 

It was a bright spring morning when the signal at 
lijount Nelsoiv announced a ship in sight, and im- 
mediately the yellow fluff was hoisied at Mulgrave 
battery, ^d proclaimed the welcome news to the 
inhabitants of Hobart Town. Those of London, 
that ^porium in which culminate all the great 
interAtft of existence, could bufpoorly imagine the 
embtioiia excited by the event, l^lxpectation was 
• tiptoe ; the vessel might be from l:53^dney, from 
India) above all, it might be frorft England. At 
the period of my story all were exiles. Natives, 
save the dark race which is fast disappearing be- 
fore the white man, there were none. All I repeat 
were exiles, but all were not penal exiles. The ex- 
iles to twhom I allude were those settlers whom 
step-dame fortune had driven frpm their father- 
land, or whom the hope of winning her favour had 
allured from it. «\ll these had left their loves and 
dearest interests behind them, and all their dreams 
and wishes were directed to the fair fields and 
bright firesides of their childhood. It is now far 
otHrwise. Van Diemen’s Land, like other lands, 
haw grown national, With the usual exclusive pre- 
j\>diccs and partialities. Beautiful girls and gal- 
lant youths, born in its sweet valleys, have ripened 
into womanhood and manhood, have become sur- 
rounded by a young progeny, and the%lo\e the 
land of their own, and their children’s birth, in a 
manner imposwblc to their fathers, to wljoin it was 
]^ut tlfo land of adoption. 

If the approaching bark was anticipatsi by many 
a beating heart in Hobart Town and its vicinity, 
wKat^ijfctfe the feelings of those on board the Dart, 
. the^f^iaut ship that had now been neaily five 


months fVom England. It carried a miscellaneous 
assemblage of passengers, and had touched at Cork 
to take in some women and children who were go- 
ing to join their husbands and fathers in the colony. 
In all this freight of humanity there were two wp- 
men singularly remarkable: the one, Doni Callan, 
for beauty; the other, Bridget Ryan, for an 
extreme uglineas, yrhich would have been re- 
pulsive, had it not been redeemed by honesty, 
simplicity, gnd good nature. She had an infant of 
a few weeks old, to which she was a tehder watcln 
ful mother; but it did not engross her genidl heart. 
She had a kind word for every one, and a helping 
hand for all who needed her aid : the sick found 
her ready to forego her rest to soothe his sufferings, 
and the sorrowing n<jvcr called upon her sympathy 
in vain ; and it was soon the feeling of all on board to 
seek Bridget Ryan under any emergency of annoy- 
ance or distress. But abev^ all, she became to Dora 
Callan the very stay and prop of hel:^;xistence : the 
young creature had come on board in bad health, 
and with the prospect of becoming a mother, a pros- 
pect realized before they were many weeks at sea. 
In her hour of trial who^as beside her ? Bridget 
Ryan. Whqji the new-born made its feeble ap- 
peal to its feeble mother, who took it to a che- 
rishing br«ast ? Bridget Ryan. Amid all her own 
and her infant’s wants, she found the means to 
minister to the wants of the young mother and her 
nursling ; amid all the claims upon her time and 
toil, she found hours to devote to them. * 

“ Bridget Ryan," said Dora, “ I shall never see 
the far land we are seeking^ and one is waiting me 
there to whom it will be a sore sorrow. Here is his 
last letter, which I have read every night after my 
praters, and every morning as soon as it was light. 
He will be on the watch for our ship, and among 
the first on board." 

“Heaven speed him, my woman I" exclaimed 
the cheerful Bridget, “ and wont he be proud of 
the gift you have for him," she added, looking at 
the sleeping child ; “oh, sure and it is I must be 
at the merry meeting?" • 

‘ “Who has such right, Bridget? But it will 
never be." 

“Tush, woijpan dear,* tush! Don't talk such 
nonsense, chiltt. It is the wakenesi that kas come 
over you. Wait ^hilc^ and a blithe christening 
we’ll have when we are once on shore," 

The young mother bowed her heahtiful face upon 
her pillow, and the heaving of her breast revealed 
I tbe emption that convulsed her. After an effort 
at Composure, she raised herself in the bed and 
flung her arms around the neck of her friend. 

Oh, on this wiide, wide sea, where I thought to 
find onl j danger and sorrow, I have found a friend 
like ilnlo the mother I have left. You will have 
her blessing, Bridget, and Im. Oh, that I might 
live to tell Jiimlll 1 owe you!" 

“ Now, Dora, de^r, if you go on after this man- 
ner," said Bridget, struggling with emotion, and 
gently trying to disengago herself, “ what will I 
do ! Sure I shall be fit for nothing this blessed 
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day—and the babes, too— why we are changing 
places with them, and crying, as if they could not 
do it much better than we. Take lieart, woman 
dear, the boy will need all your care.'' 

All your's, Bridget, all your’s. Oh ! tell me 
you will never forsake him. I know it, I feel it, 
he will soon be alone with you— have only you. 
Oh, let him creep to your heart >^cn the salt sea 
covers his mother. Nay, Bridget, you shall not 
unclasp myihands till I have your premise : say 
that in danger, in distress, in sickness, he shall be 
to you as your own.’* 

** Mother of God, he my witness!” fervently 
ejaculated Bridget. ** He shall have half my heart, 
half my strength. When I forego my^liold of him, 
sorrow be my portion. But'*you will live, I^ora 
Callan, and my child may call you mother by 
manes of this boy of ours,; for now he is mine, you 
see, and I mane to dispose of him.” 

A faint smile played upon the lips of the sinking 
girl in answer to this sportive sally, and then clos- 
ing her eyes, she folded her hands upon her breast 
in silent prayer. The mrophetic spirit in which 
the yoiuig creature had spoken was soon apparent, j 
A rapid change passed over the fair face; the | 
power of utterance i^iiddenly failed ; hut \vhile life 
lingered her grateful and beseeching* eyes were 
raised to the face of Bridget, at*whosc breast the 
creature so soon to be oVftliancd nestled in comfort. 

The rvext night a white hammock was lowered 
into the sea beneath the solemn starlight. The pas- 
sengers and crew st(Jt)d round whilst tlie captain 
read the funeral service ; Ins voice often faltered, 
and at intervals a deep sob was heard ; it burst 
from the bosom of Bridget Ryan, who, with both 
children clasped in her arms, kneeled upyi the 
deck. When the solemn ceremony was over, and 
the fair form of Dora had sunk many fathoms to 
its deep and silent grave, a low wail of excessive 
anguish broke from the lips of Bridget. 

“Dora Callan! Dora Callan!” .she at length 
, uttered, with a deep fervency of tone which was in 
itself eloquence. ” Why have you gone from me 
— from me whose heart loved you like its life ? 
But who may keep what the Great Maker wants? 
Bright be your place among thejangels — welcome 
he yc^r fair face where all is ncautiful ! Och ! 
shall I ever forget how gweet you wqre, how kind, 
how loving^ When you wake frpm your great 
windingtsheet, Dora mine, may we who mourn 
you How, meet you rejoicing.” 

Then her voice sunk till its murmurs became in- 
audible ; while rocking hersftlf to and fro bn the 
deck, she covered over the children and bathed 
them with her tears. Impressed by the sceAe, all 
stood in deep silence, watching the subsjding strug- 
gles of her grief. Almost unmarked a ^ange of 
weather had gradually come on, and a more than 
common activity on hoard declared,thatsom<» exi- 
gency was approaching. ^rf)w winds seemed from 
afar gathering the clouds that soon overspread the 
sky, till the hollow dismal wallings became long 
bowls, and hoarse shrieks, and the darkness grew 


into blackest night. Oh, for the pen of Cooper to ) 
portray the storm which broke above the devoted ) 

' ship, while it reeled and staggered amid the rage | 
of contending winds and boiling seas. The cap*^ 
tain and the crew did their duty firmly. Perhaps (, 
there is no energy, no courage, equal to that of the 1 
English sailpr ; no sense of duty so high, bo per- 
fectly, so nobly fulfilled. Vain were all their ef- ( 
forts; the sea surged above the yards, , sweeping (' 

down on the doomed bark, which would bravely f' 
rise again and again above the brjny deluge. Des- 
perafely she ploughed her wild way, till at mid- i* 

I night s^ie became a total wreck on one of iihe small j' 

1 islands in D’l^itrccastrcaux’s channel.** ^ 

I The morning broke at length, but it came rather S 
to reveal, than^o relievo their distress. When the 
1 vessel struck,’ a shriek, compounded of many wild 
voices, pierced the thick darkupss ; the masts went 
by the board, a rubbing sea swei^t the deck, carry- ( , 

I ing many despairing wi^etches into the engulphing 
waters ; but with the grey drear light of morning 
came a lull. The captain, who still survived, with ( 
some few of the passengers and crew, felt deep ( 
anxiety for the fate of Bridget, and was seeking 
her, inquiring for her, wdien she crept forth {' 

with the two children in her arms. “ The bravest 
heart on bo^^rd, by heavens !” he exclaimed, as he 
beheld her. ” Hope on,” he continued, springing 
forward, “ wu are descried ; there are boats mak- 
ing towards us !” At these words Bridget started |) 
to her feet, just as a tremendous wave struck the 
ship, and, sweeping thctdeck, carried her and\he i 
children overboard. Much is said of Jmman sel- ' , 
fishneBsin the emergencies of great danger, and , 
much is of course exhibited, but so powerfully had ‘ j 
Bridget’s example and beauty of charaef^er im- ^ 
pressed her follow-sufferers, that the most vital ^ 
interest warf felt in her fate, and, at this catastro- 
phe, many otied aloud, ” Save her ! Save her !'* 
while at the moment hopeless of Jiving themselves. ( ’ 
The boats, which had put off from Bruno Island, 
redoubled their efforts. Bridget succeeded iu ’ 
grasping a fragment of timber, and thus kept her- 
self afloat; the heavy rain, which had been some * 
time falling, increasing, refreshed her, and the sea i 
subsided, as if calmed by the tears of heaven ; the j 
cheering voices of the approacjiing men kept alive / 
the pulses of her heart, and at last Bridget and the ‘ , 
children were rescued, the little helpless creatures, 
wonderful to relate, alive. This, however, she < 
scarcely was herself; yet amid what were appa- \ 
rently the pangs of deaf^, her sense of duty was 
still paramount. Carried on shore, sooth irfg voices 
and succouring hands were soon around her, but i , 
she made a ft^eble efiort to retain the children, 
wljile^she exclaimed, wi^ wdmt strength remained 
to her, ** Michael Callan.” The name was repeated (/ 
aloud by those who marked her anxiety, and im- 
mediately a young man who had helped to man ^ J 
the boat that saved her, pressed eagerly forward. 

“ Here I am,” he cried, ** what would you with 
Michael Callan ?” He was directed to the dying A 
woman; he knelt down beside her. Brid^cjt opened ) 
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her eyes, wJiich a moment before hart been closing 
in the last extreme of exhaustion and faintness, 
“ Arc you he ?” she asked. ** I am, Michael Cal- 
Imi/' Now the father of mercy and all his saints 
bo {fraised/* she faintly ejaculated. “ Miebacl 
Callan, here is your child—DoRA’s Child!” and 
with these words her long sustained energies for> 
sook her, and she sunk inscnsiblf into the arms of 
the people \U‘ar her. 

The story soon spread through the colony, and 
by the time Bridget was restored to health^aiid 
strength, she «found herself possessed of a little 
fortune. ‘*A11 who like herself had survived the 
wreck, horc^lestimony to her Christian charity and 
heroism, and from every quarter of the island sub- 
scriptions in her helialf poured in. •IJer home was 
on the hanks of the ITuon ; thither every year 
Michael Callan and this boy rnajve a pilgrimage to 
the fond friend of Dora, arqj the faithful preserver 
her child. 

_ - 

tor the |)eo{tle4 

THE COMING DAIS. 

Air~'“ 7'he daif/t tvhrn wr went glpsying'* 

By W. J. Linton. 

O, the days xvhen we are froemew all, whenever that shall bC' 
Will surely be the worthiest that earth can fver see; 
When man nrito his follow-fian, •rtuitovcr may hefal, 
Holds out the palm of fellowship, and Love is lord of all; 
When man and woman, hand in hand, along life's path- 
way go ; 

Anji the days of wnithful joy eclipse the sorrow long agow 

O, the days when we are freemen all, when equal rights 
and law* s * 

Shall rule the commonwealth of earth, amid a world’s 
applause ; 

When egual rights and duties claim the equal care of all, 
And man, as man, beneathhi^h heaven assumes hiscoroiiai; 
Wlien the day of Penteco.st is come, when the poor man’s 
hearth shall be • 

An altAr for the beacon-fire of Pwicu andrfiiherty. 

0, the davs when ^we are freemen all, the days when 
thoughts are free 

To travel as the winds of’ heaven towards their dnstiny; 
When man is <■ ivereign of himself and to himself the priest, 
And crowned Wisdoms recognise the manhood of the least. 
• Then God siiall whIIl again with man, and fruitful con- 
verse ffiow, 

As in the noon of Paradise, a long time ag(i. 

But holier still shaU he the day v^hen human hearts shall 
dare • 

To kneel before one common Hope, the coinmtm toil to 
share ; 

When l ove shall throw his armour off, to wrestle with 
the k>ar— 

Thf* se^ahness which is the seal upon the sepulchre. 
Hark to th^ Voices of the 'fe^ars ! the springtide of their 

Love hath o’crcoine U»e prophecy ; humanity is free! 


tMP poet’s^iipkitagk. 

By U. Br.DiiNGPiih). 

A noble and Rspaciouiii realm 

human thought may overwhelm ; 

, And piouds, an^riverb bdght^ 

Hip avrlitond ^ef isoul delight ; 

A hithttf aeorh for all that's vde, 
alj tliat's pare and great a smile, 
Theiif every poetfi hearf engage ; 

Tnofj^ are a royal heritage I 


And when he finds the nothingness 
Of things that worldlier bosoms bless. 
And that the splendid is a dream — 

^ Keality— -which doth but seem— 

So gross and vile, he soars and soars. 
And in the starry air adores ; 

Ho sees not death, decay, and age« 

Th’ immortal is his heritage I 

The shadowa fly^h^’fo^® hi* eyes, 

And ho discerns Eternities, 

The majesty of nature’s face, 

Etheraal, soft, and joyous grace, * 
Till lost in wonder he forgets 
All other pleasures, and regrets, 

And he feels one with that high page, 
God’s light — man’s truth — our heritage 


SKETCHES IN BRITTANY. 

• By a RnsiDENT. 

The Table d'Hote, 

We had made our visit to the “ Gallery” of Reunca 
ill the grey of the morning, it being our object to 
rcifcli Basse-Bretagne 'witlumt loss of time, and 
were wandering leisurely down the street, after 
quitting the cathedral, digesting our intellectual 
feast, which had proved no mean banq^iiet, and 
thinking what emperor hard ever equalled in happi- 
ness a great painter ! he who can use nature at Iiis 
will, giving i%cs of life to the grand and beautiful, 
nay, calling it from the dust of centuries* the si- 
lence of tha tombs, — and bidding it to exist anew^ 
— when we were .aroused by the breakfast bell of 
our hotel, and reminded that all things have their 
season, and that the fp«'ist*j)hyp.ical must, of neces- 
sity, Hupersi^de the feast intellectual 1 •A table 
d’hote in Brittany may be a novelty to many of 
our readers ; We will, tnevefare, describe the rou- 
(ine of our dejeuner for their amusement. 

The salon in which the repast was served was of 
vast dimensions, liberally supplied with chande- 
liers, (for glass paying no duty in this country is 
only y. fourth of the price that it is in EngLand, and 
at the same time not to be compared in quality,) 
and well lined with statues,- -\'enuses, Dianas, and 
Apollos, — dealing largely in French grace, wliich, 
it must he confessed, owes little to the tailor or 
dressmaker : the paper of the room highly var- 
nished, displaying knights and dames, and hawk 
and hound, reminding ns of h^alsiaff’s German 
hunting in waterwork;” and vases of artificial 
fh.wers filling the nicltes. Our table formed two- 
thirds of a square, and our number was about 
eighty : the company ranging from the general 
oliicer and coloiyl, to the employe, or clerk in a 

f overnment office, at a salary of 50L per lAtnum. 
'here was a fair prfiportion of ladies, equally va- 
rious in gradcf, — counteBses,?;oyff^ew«e«,* and wives 
and daughters of the bourgeois. Tlftj revolution, 
which has eq^ualized society in France, in tiny other 
nation would be an intolerable nuisance ; but here 
l>oliteTic88,goyern9 them all,— -etiquette is natural ! 
“ Froftch polish” peyvadcs all classes, and people 
mix together in perfect harmony ; every exchange 
of w'(^ds is accompanied by a smile and polite sa- 
lutation; familiarity is temperedtvith ceremony and 
good breeding ; and two artisans known to each 
other do not meet without raising the hat with as 
much deft'rence as to a superior. A cabman may 
call fiut a peer ; aiW some short time since a noble 


to the bagne for life— has somewhat remedied this 

* Trtvdlen. t A cab or hackney cosob, 
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danger : they have still no objection to measure 
iwords, or to a sanguinary ])olitical encounter; 
but boxing, violence, and rows,” are eschewed 
in France, and Cribb or Tom Spring would cij,ber 
have starved, or become manufacturers of 
or lemonade. 

To return to our breakfast. Heading the tabic 
sat our host, with a line sturgeon at bis disposal ; 
and on either side an assistay^t ciurvor presiding 
over dishes of red and grey miillct, the table being 
garnished at intervals with lobsters, crabs, and 
every seasormble variety of sbell-fisb, ^’bilst each 
third dish, at the least, contained the everlasting 
salad, without which no Frenchman’s mcol is over 
coippleto. The second course was composed of 
meats disguised in siich various ways as would 
‘ puzzle a conjuror” to tell of what th^y were pre- 
pared ; nor did tasting them mend the matter ; hut 
by the estimation in which tho^f W'cre held by those 
accustomed to sucli mysteries (judging from the ' 
rapidity with which they vanished) they were, 
doubtless, more relishing^han they looked. Next 
foIlowTd a course, “ a l‘Anglais,”f fowls, roastejl, 
boiled, devilled and grilled ; a round and sirloin oi 
beef— hut not of “Old England;” an epicure 
would mourn the absence of tlie fine marhiy fat 
and lean ; the cutlets, too, were poisoned with 
herbs, and fried in oil. ^fter tliis, another course 
of indescrihahlcs, omelets and eggs, dressed in 
every possible way ; light dishes approaching the 
sweets, and then the, .sweets thcin>selvcs. An im- 
mense /ya/ci/w f/erh,t floating in preserv^^s, formed 
the centre, and was flanked witli^ all varieties of 
cakes. Last came the grand item — the dessert-*- 
, consisting of all the fruift in season, with abund- 
ance of ifielona. A street hand was playing under 
the windows, upon the chance of getting some 
donation j but within was still sw’eeter music ; the 
ear was momeutarilj; enlivened by the smart 
report of a cork fVom the champagne bottles— for 
you may wash down your luxuriniit repast with 
S^illery, 'Chateau Mnrgeaux, Bordeaux, or Bui- 
gutid);, at a charge of I franc to 2 and a half not 
to omit the delicious rmv.s”|| of liritieurs, 

which serve to keep the palate on the “ //a/ W/vx” 

Two things particularly struck us during the 
dejeuner; Oiic was, the enormous tjuautities of raw 
artichokes, piled in pyramids, (}f which nearly all 
partook. Besides astonishment, I was troubled 
yrith a mild disgust — in deference to the 
culprit— to see the daughter of a militaiy ofKcer— 
a delicate sylph-like creature of sixteen, devouring 
an artichoke with as much avidity, and as little 
grace, as her mother E\t did the apple-tearing it 
!h pieces with taper fingers, chumjVng it up, crude 
and ra^ng, tvilli little pearlv teeth, the green 
pulp from the broad leaf Jthat distorted her pretty 
mouth. Anything more insipid, at least to our 
ta$te, cannot trell be imagined : and then what a 
digefttlon ^lust it re<iuire ! The other matter of 
surprise was, tlie perfect order and regularity with 
winch so large a party was served— the nois^l^ss 
gliding of the numerous waiters, the prompt at- 
rion to each request, as though the asker had been 
at the very elbow of the carvoi’t To he .sure? the 
ahiftingMof plates was scanty ; hjuI as to the knives 
and forks, (the former are, however, raVeiy used 
in France), one pair served thronghotu, an occa- 
sional polish on the crumb of yc^ir roll hiding the 
only means of intercepting the mixture? of the 
grueius flavours of which yoii^might have partaken. 

A word in praise of the real “ Cogufac,” which 



was delicious— the very smell a pprftme* We had 
nearly a p ut of this for one franc ! Hear this, ye 
tipplers of “ Brett’s patent” and the burnt snmr, 
ana alcohrl, wluch you call brandy, at a shillinff 
the glass I and cmifess with Imogoie, ** there » 
livers out of Britain I” » • 

This dejeuner, with wine and liqueurs, inde- 
pendent of In-andy, cost a sum under three francs ; 
and had we oeen qpntent with humble Bordeaux, 
it W'ould have been only half as muqh. This 
sound, substantial meal, at the appetizing hour of 
ten o’clock, carries you on to five; at which hour 
a similar su])ply is again devoured, with an addi- 
tionid course of soups, in endless vaivety. Habit, 
however, has n powerful infiuence, and tliis sort 
of omrftuni gatherum does not suit th^f exclusive 
taste of the English traveller; therefore he u.siially 
secludes himself and family in private aparlmeuls, 
at five times ^tfhe cost! Nh>t so the French, who 
fly emmi as a disease. Nature is said to abhor a 
vacuum, so they slum the solitary, for the grega- 
rious f » 

ANTAGONISM OF THE CLASSES. 

By MarV Lrman Gillies. 

It is one of the impressions of the present day 
that the classes arc more antagonised than they 
were at any former period. It this he the case if, 
is worth inquiring ivhy it is the ease. Does the 
fault lie with the pooi mau or the rich? Let us 
allow the laf|fer the usual emirtcsy, let him speak 
first iw virtue of his position in society, which, till 
a belter mode of classification be found, must he 
admitted. Tlu' commonest charges against the 
poor man are, tliat he is improvident, ungrateful, 
and ungainly: that lu? rushes into* marriage, iV*- 
mindful or r»’gnrdless the Inirthcn he throws 
upon society in his uniivovide^I progeny: that he 
is a thankless receiver of the crumbs often cast to 
liim from the rich man’s table, and that personal 
neglect and nncouthness of manner render his 
neighbourhood unacceptable to those of* nicer 
habits. To these charges arc added the crimes of 
discontent will) hi» own condition, and a grudging 
spirit regai'ding the allotment of the wealthy and 
luxurious. Now for the counter charges ot‘ the 
poor man. Ilo says that the rff'h nuin veg irds 
him merely as the tool of toil: that if lie Inive 
work, though it he only snfHcicnt to find food 
enough to oilthe hinges of his physieal miichinery, 
leaving him no leisure hut fur sleep to rej^rnit liim 
for the recurrence of labour, without provision for 
recreation, improvement, or old age, tluil ho is 
thought to have enough : that if not treated with 
contempt, he is only ])reserval from it by the 
avoidance which shuns all contact with him, and 
that on litter apathy exists to his many miseries 
and privations; that his labour, which makes the 
wealth of society, avails him little or nothing ; 
that though he w^eaves blankets, he often wants 
one for his own bed; that\hough he make-i shoes 
he must see his children barefoot. > These are ex- 
treme cases in both instf^nces, and may he summed 
lip as iudifl’ercuc'h on the one part and discontent 
on the other. Which hai^the most valid pica ? 

U’ isliaid that fosmerly, when far less was done 
for the people, they were in better subordination 
and in greater contentment them now. Tliis is 
true. The captive who lies in darkness licarcely 
knows fhat ho is fettered, at least never thinks of 
setting himself free; hut let lipht in upon him, 
and how long will he rcpiain in such a state of 
apathy? He will first 4ook upon his ivuqriacleB, 
and bis next eifort will he to break them, especi- 
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ally if he sees in his neighbourhood those who J 
walk free of such incumbrances. The poor man 
of the present day has learned to think, to com- 
pare conditions^ and weigh desert, and if he be at 
times unjust to the costly classes, let them remem- 
ber the* measure of injustice they have dealt to 
him. By the arrangements of p(»wcr and policy 
the illiterate have been totally at the nwrey of the 
informed, and what did they dy for them? Of 
how recenti.a date are all the plans for the ainclio- 


onward together in the broad path of pirgression 
as the sons of “ Our Father which art in Heaven/’ 
»nd brothers of all beings upon earth. 


ration of the condition of 1 


Of what 


date arc the mechanics institutions — coffee shops — 
short hours of labours — places for popular exercise 
andrecreation-^baths and waah-liouses for the p5or? 
and with horn did these measures originate? Let 
the privileged classes point out in what instances, 
and to what extent, the xmrenresenteQ have had an 
earnest regard for their conaition evinced. 

But a better state of things approaching : 
some say extorted from fSear at the advancing in- 
telligence of the people. ' It is true those only will 
be helped who can help thenfaeivcs. Pity is a 
short-lived emotion, and ftkin to contempt ; tlie 
more, therefore, the people understand their rights, 
and know how to exercise their power, the better 
those rights will be secured and the power ex- 
tended. The poor and the rich have been like 
the giant and the pigmy in the fable, one has got 
all the glory, the other all the blows; and when 
such a state of things is modified or corrected, 
unless an utter oblivion of the past supervene, the 
poor will have more to forgive than to^be grateful 
lor. As the time for toy»ratij)n in matters of reli- 
gion is past, and it is now almost universally 
allowed that the mode of seeking salvation is a 
nuUter between conscience and thej Creator, so 
alw is Uic time'foi: concession passing, if not past. 
The privileges of humanity are not to be received 
as boons, iJhough thf^y arc to be held as blessings ; 
and how much a/? are entitled to the power of ex- 
ercising and improving the feelings and faculties 
with ^hich the Almighty MaJ^er has endowed 
man is too self-evident to oe denied by the veriest 
optimist existing. Equality in any of the ordinary 
senses of the \vord, none coutend fdr or expect, 
unlc^ it be the mere theorist, wht, if he would 
but open his eye|, must perceive that 

Order iti Heaven’fi first law, nnd that confesa'd, 
t»0Tne are aitd must be greater than the reat. 

Who the greater are time always settles. Let 
royalty retire and commune with the heart that 
heats beneath its ermine, — ask itself what it was 
at birth? ’* An infant mewling and pewling in its 
nurse’s lap.” And what will it be at the last 
hour, when the flagging pulses fail, and the clay 
lies waiting for the coffin ? All the difference then 
lies in the intermediate space, in the pomp or 
poverty of circumstances, and not always even in 
them, tor what comparison can worldly grandeur 
bear|to Paul Richter in his poverty, — to Schiller 
in \\is struggles, — to galileo in his dungeon, — to 
MiltoiT amid blindness and privation? Wliat scep- 
tered son of power will go down to posterity as 
these sons of genius ? • ^ 

W e talk of the people in contradistinction to the 
aristocracy, but \vt ua •not forget, m we ae^m to 
do, that all are the people of ono Mioutv* Goveh- 
Noa, before whom the mitred and the miserable 
must itHke ky down pomp and poverty, and rise 
in lev^Iranks for judgment, with this .present, 
vitally present, as in a community calling itself 
Christian, it ought to be, the antagonism of the 
classes shmitd cease, a:iew spirit ought to wise 
and forgetting the past evil in the 
hopes of the future good, men ought to move 


A TEXT FROM THE STREETS. 

J Tale of 1846. 

Bv Asnhblot Wjbavbr. 

“ And lyj' chance tjier© came down a certain priest that way, 
and ^fchen he saw him, he passed by on the other side — but a cer- 
tain Samaritan, as he jourr>eycd,— came where he was, and when 
he saw him, )te had contpassiou on him, — and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inu, and took care o^hlm.’’— Para- 
ble Oy CHRISt. 

Anothkk year was born. The old year had died 
hard — ^had fought and struggled with its latest 
breath, going to its stern account ns reluctanlly 
as a human ijiisdoei*. It departed with the bless- 
ings of many, and the ban of many. But those 
wh(\ blessed it hailed its successor every whit as 
readily as those who banned it. The chimes 
pealed from hundreds of steeples ; and thousands 
of peoplt' — some with glass m hand, nodding to 
their fell ows — jfome raising themselves on tiieir 
beds of down, and listening to catch the sound of 
the swinging bells — some roused by the peal, and 
huddling closer to each other on their straw — some 
in mansions — some in cellars — some in their only 
home, the streets—greeted the advent of 184(5. 
Some, and these perhaps were not the fewest, in 
their only llbme — the streets. The words will 
hear repetition. Only let us reflect on them, and 
wc shall discover how fearful they are. And 
contemplating tlm picture they present, does not 
humanity bow its face to the fiem of its garment, 
and gather «p the folds tb hide its emotions? 1846, 
so many years ago came wise men from the East to ‘ 
the mangcr-crndle of the poor man’s friend. So 
many years ago — andyet in Christen dom’s most en- 
lightened country, (so it boasf^s itself) there is a popu- 
lation whose only home is the streets. Oh! l5ivinc 
Friend, how have we wronged thee 1 how have we 
misinterpreted thy mission and thy words of love. 

Patrhaps of all the wretches that wandered in 
the streets, and heard the bells break forth in 
their peal of jubilee, there was none more deserv- 
ing of commiseration than a poorboy, who, without 
shoes to his blistered feet, dragged himself slowly 
down Holborn hill, and pausing when he came in 
sight of the gloomy walls of Newgate, hurst into 
tears, evincing the most unequivocal signs of 
he art- wrung agony. There he stood at the cornel* 
of the Old Bailey, gazing on those stern, massive 
walls, which men should no longer pass without 


Heart- wrung agony. Ihere he stood at the corner 
of the Old Bailey, gazing on those stern, massive 
walls, which men should no longer pass without 
blushing for the ignorance of their fathers, who 
preferred to reft prisons in the place of schools; 
choosing to deface. God’s image, and tranMbrm its 


choosing to detace^liod s image, and tran^orm its 
earthly tenement into tl\p lurking haunt of demon 
guests, instead of building it up a fit tabernacle 
for angels. ITiere he stood, the thifig that his fel- 
low beings had trampled upon from his cradle- 
days — the thing which they had made him— a 
vi%j|ant*in the streets— yet with nature pleading 
in the yearnings of his heart and the riviihjts of his 
eyes for a better destiny. He had never been 
tauf[ht to pray — hcid never heard the name of God 
pronounced save as a handle to some drunken oath. 
No on% Vith Christian pity for his wretched con- 
dition, had taken him by the hand and led him to 
the Sufiday scl^^ol. Ignorant as the beasts that 
p^sh, ana«morc neglected — for the beasts are 
profitable to their pwners— he had reached his 
present agft of fifteen* years a weed growing in the 
garden of humanity — an cxcresence upon the 
body-politic. He had never, as wc have said, 
been taught to pray— had never heard of Cod'— 
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([ of the humfttt Boul— knew neither hope of heaven. 

(' nor fear of hell — and yet, strange circumstance 1 
he did pray as he ^azcu on the walls of Newgate. ^ 

) He did pray — not in words — not in gesture. ^ No 

H clasped nands did he lift— no supplicating action 

(I dM he use. But he did pray with the yearning 

// with which his heart seemed to quit his body, and 

J) vault upward into boundless space, to fetch help 

[ from where the bright stars ahine^n serene nights 

U in glory everlasting, to free his brother from the 

(f crime-engendering cells of Newgate. In all the 

j wide world he had no relation, nofrie»d, but thi.s 

) brother, pent in a cell of that great blot upon 

^ England's too besmirched escutcheon. Aban- 

.< doped by their parents — vagrants like themselves 

,/ — in their earliest childhood they had festered 

,) together in the streets, the growth our rotten 

social compact. They could not be, other than 

< they were. From untaughtp unsovight outcasts, | 

( they must, by a fatal necessity, defying the dis- 

() tracted jargon of rubicund sophists to refute, 

) become thieves. Sisyphus might sooner have i 

S stayed his stone, than these have been arrested in I 

' their course of guilt. And heavy is the respoifsi- 

(/ bility of those who rule and legislate, and make 

,) no provision for such orphans of he state. 

1 Separated from his only friend the hoy had no 
j one with whom to exch^mge a word wherewith to 
' ease his overburdened heart. From the hidden 
springs of his better nature — the angel that, 

^ ) veiled to the world, still pleaded for him with 
\ thi‘ orphan’s God— there gushed forth such an 
'( intensity of sorrow, such a deep, ojipressive sense 
i< of his loneliness, that the very stones, more easily 
touched than senators l?earts, might have grown 
^ * softer a4 that sight and sound of woe. 

S St. Sepulchre’s Church, a temple erected for the 
■( purpose of Christian worship — whose clock strikes 
4 the iiour at which thp hangman, in bold defiance 
J of Christ, ties his dexterous knot, and strangles a 

) fellow sinner beneath the insulted skies — sent 

< i forth from its steeple a merry peal of hells, wel- 

(. coming the infant year ; the boy turned upward 
(} to the belfry his streaming eyes, with a glance 

i) that chid the sonorous metal for its mirth, and 

) slowly continuing his progress, passing along the 
(, Old Bailey, and stood presently upon the pave- 
( merit of Ludgatc hill. 

“ Come, young thief,” cried a surly policeman, 

) “ tramp off, no loitering on my beat.” 

’ The boy eyed doggedly the guardian of the 
( night— thrust his hands into his pockets — made a 

(' feint of whistling, and dragged himself onward 
towards Blackfriars Bridge. 

) Few persons were abroad: he.^.and there some 
(. dnmfiiea roysterer stumbled through the streets. 
(' Occasionally, one man pausibd to exchange the 
/' new year's greetings with another ; bud somehow, 

j) it happen ed^there were fewer dark passions abroad, 
i fewer evil reflections courting the midnight soli- 
( tude, than upon any other night in the year, 

( The boy staggered forward. He w.as on, tlie 
;) bridge. Down in the deep v#ater shone th<? glare 
J) of numerous lights, and bulky creatures loomed 

L through the partial gloom, like living mopsters 

( indescribable in form, undennable even in out- 
P line. Tliesoy in the daylight, would thgve been 
b barges— floatbg planks — some sort of craft at 

') rest; but in the murky indistinctnese* that pre- 
vailed, leviathan shapes the/ seemed, lyi^g as 
( upon the threshold of creation, ere* light was first 
summoned to chase away /he primal, darkness, 

J) Tl« hoy staggered onward. 

‘j At the foot of the bridge^ on the Surrey side, he 
^ encountered a girl, who, like himself, was house- 


less and friendless. He saw that she was intoxi* 
cated before she addressed him. She was about 
twenty years of age ; and might have rivalled in 
beauty the proudest belle of England but for the 
life she had led, which had imprinted its defacing 
mark upon her features. She was hand.son\e itili, 
even in her rags, and dirt, and drunkenness. 
Seizing the boy by the collar, she asked him 
** what foodPhe nad tasted since the wind howled 
on the previous night.” 

He answered, and truly, ‘*None.” • 

I have,” she cried, exuUiugly* I ’ticed a 
child down a turnin’, and stole a bit o’ bread an’ 
butter he was catin’. Oh, it was no ^ood ! ” 

“S’ help me—” the hoy exclaimed., “I’ve 
had oilly a bit of orange peel that 1 picked up this 
morning.” » * 

“ I think T see you at the beak's office in Moh- 
hro’ (Marlborfuigh)' Street, ’tother day, didn’t 1? 
said the girl, '“ when that^young bloke was sent to 
the Jug, for prigging the cully's wipe.” 

“Yes,” replied Uie boy, “ lA; wur my brother.” 

“ Wur he now? Was it his first visit to the 
bealfs?” 

“No, he’s bet‘n had up three times afore — hut 
he got ofl'oncc.’’ 

“ Ho'll go over the herring-pond, thi.s time, any- 
how.” 

” I knows he will,” — and the hoy burst afresli 
into tears. 

“ Hang it, don’t cry,” exclaiinod the girl; “I 
had a sister lagged for a fourteen stretch (trans- 
ported for*fourteen years) and I never handled 
the pump, (shed teafs), t'hougli I went to ’Oolidge 
to see her the day before she sailed.” 

The boy was suddenly overcome with faintness. 
If hivs companion had not caught^ and supported 
liim, he would have faUen down ni a swoon, as 
genuine as was ever witnessed at Alnpicks. The 
girl became terrified as she EfkWj by the light of a 
neighbouring lamp, how pale his face had grown. 
Pale, indeed ! for deprivation of every kind had 
reduced him to ‘a skeleton, and the blood tliat 
flows so tenderly through aristocratic veins, scarce- 
ly circulated through his pauper frame. 

There camp by, while the girl thus supported 
the swooning hoy, an individual dressed- com- 
pletely in black, save the white kerchief that 
embraced his neck. He wore no shirt collar. He 
walked erect, with his glance directed upwards, 
os if he sought commune with the clouds, for the 
stars did not a)^)pcar that night. So perseveringly • 
did he direct his gaze towards the firmament, tnat 
he would have passed, undoubtedly have passed, 
and, of course, unconsciously, the Magdalen, sup- 
porting with her enfeebled arpfis the boy fainting, 
perhaps dying, through the world’s neglect, had 
not a gust of wind, sweeping over tlie bridge, 
carried with it the hat of the u^iward-gazing man, 
and thus reduced him to the instant necessity of 
bringing his eyes and his whole attention yto the 
humble earth which he was treading. 

Something the man uttered, soundm|t to tlie 
girl's ear lilce an otilli — ^perhaps she was mistaken 
— as he penned upon^ind pinned the flying hat 
to the pavement with the ferule of his umbrella. 

*“ Oh, Sir,” she cried^ sobered by her situation, 

“ pray help me.”* 

“Ha!“ exclaimed the indiyidual, fixing nis 
hat uupu his head ; “ sinners so near mgV* 

“ ’Tis a poor boy, Sir. He has eaten nothin 
— nothing, sir, nil the day, and I fear he is ill. ’ 
The girl, it will be remarlted, had ceased to quote 
from her vocabulary , of slang. 'Hie person ad- 
dressed, — this man, who, with heavehtdireoted 


“'i 
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had lost and regained his hat in the manner George Borrow, in his ** Gipsies in Spain/’ fluot* 
just narrated— hxed a scrutinizing and frowning ing a Spanish Doctor. By certain theologiani 
gaze unon the girl, whose Btrengtli was growing •also in England, if we may judge from their con- 
T^equal to her burden. ductj^ and by too many of the rich among the laity. 

^ You I What are f*’ he demanded. Tlic cook could endure it no longer: the 

' J^sir V’ answered the girl, blushing. pheasants were removed from the spit, and dfe- 


Yes-^ow.''^ 

** I am a poor girl^ sir — I have no h^rne. I am 
afraid the hoy hero is dying.’* ^ 

And wi|h the utmost exertion she contrived to 
shift the weight of the reclining body, and gained 
a momentary ease by the cliangc. 

“ He is in want, is be ?'* said the gentleman. 
Oh, he is «/ery much in want, sir.” * 
Theil I will give him this. It will be of ser- 
vice to him ik And who knows,*’ said he, raising 
his eyes once more aloft, but whaf the gift will 
be sanciilied.” 

He drew forth from his pocket aCr/ict. Pressing 
it into the girl’s handf ho strode onward, and 
soon renewed lus familiar intercourse with the 
cloudy skies. His steps had sAtrcely died away, 
and the dislicartcned girl^ with tears streaydiig 
down her cheeks, had just laid her burden on the 
pavement, for she could not longer support it, 
when a cab crossed the bridge. Its fare was a 

comic actor, well known to the visitors at the 

theatre. Having iinished his professional avoca- 
tions, he was hurrying to celebrate the new year’s 
nativity with a party of friends at Keiinington. 

The comedian, attracted by the scene then pass- 
ing on the pavement of the bridge,, pulletf the 
check-string, and alighted ^without assistance. 
Gazing at the prostrate and senseless boy — gaz- 
ing at the girl— he comprehended the whole, and 
ordered the driver also to dismount. 

'iHelp me U ^ith him,” he said to the man j 
knock up the first red-!amp we reach— or d— n 
it, no, he doesn’t a doctor. Poor lad, he 
wants to be placed 6 n the free list of a cook’s shop. 
Help mein with him, and drive like Old Nick.” 

The /ellow complied— judging^ that his singular 
fare would not omik an extra sixpence or so, it being 
New Year’s morning, when the goal was reached. 

“Go it like bricks, d’ye hear?”' cried the 
comic^ actor, when ^lie poor lad wHs stowed in a 
recumbent position upon one of the seats. 


“ Aye, aye,” shouted the driver, “that I ’will.” 

“Treat him well, sir, for God’s sake,” petiti- 
oned the girl. 

“ Oh, I had forgotten you— jump in, my girl, 
and you ^ii tell me all about it as we go along.” 

The driver was as good as his word— past the 
Obelisk— past the Elephant and Castle -whisk 
through Rennington Gate- -catch the toll, you 


•dsp in England, if we may judge from their con- 
duct,^ and by too many of the rich among the laity. 

Tlic cook couM endure it no longer; the 
pheasants were removed from the spit, and de- 
spatched UP stairs : come what might or it she did 
not care, she would sooner lose her place than 
suffer the birds «*to stay another turn at the fire. 
But her master and his friends did not repair to 
the table, in spite of repeated summonses. *rhe 
boy, restorcM by generous cordials, and by more 
generous food, was telling them his story. And a 
sight it wCvS to behold these men, — and be assured. 
Visitants that they were not aware of did behpld 
them, — listeners to the touching narrative. 

Our talc dpaws to its close. A call-boy’s place 
at the theatre on a rising salary of nine shillings 
a ufccek, with a certainty of earning some addi- 
tional five or six us errand lad to the company, 
M'as promised our hero. And what touched him 
more at the time, the guffsts (actors ail of them), 
juried their host in a subscription wherewith to 
fee 11 counselloi* to defend his incarcerated brother 
at the next sessions, thus giving him a chance of 
escape, —of reformation — and an honest liveli- 
hood. The poor boy’s ragged clothes were doffed 
on the s]>ot, and his liml^ were invested in a suit 
that had belonged to the host’s eldest son, a pre- 
vious ccremofly, in the performance of which hot 
water and soap were greatly,, in request, having 
been enjoined and complied with. Supper did 
not wait all this time, the cook was mollified when 
word was sent her tliat the viands were worthy 
of the occasion ; and hef heart expanded under 
the iiiHuencc of port wine, and the leg asid wing 
of a capon. 

And thus, ere the New Year was yet two hours 
old — though young as it was, it was already preg- 
nant with great hopes, and was, in fact, almost ar- 
ticulate in promises, to those who^ disappointed in 
the Past, still looked forward w^ith unabated ex- 
pectation to tlie Future — at this early period of its 
existence, it had become a real benemetor. The 
vagrant boy had found friends— had tasted kind- 
ness, I lu was to be a vagrant no longer— eighteen 
hundred and forty-six had done this. Danger, 
sayest thou? these samaratans — outcasts them- 
selves, according to the Bible creed of bigots, — 
considered none. Cherishing faith inhumanity,^ 
which no ingratitude they bad experienced had 
sufficed to trample out,— for they were not as some 
of our faint-hearted philanthropists who suffer the 
first disappointment to clnll tlicir sympathies, — 
they were willing to accept the boy’s gratitude as 
a sufficient pledge for his future integrity, ^ 
ButthegiiJ?^ , 

They did not forget her either; but she declined. 


long-legged lurched— missed it have you ? there it a sufficient pledge fqr his future integrity, ^ 
lies on tile ground then— -and here we are in the But the giij? * 

V ^xhall Hoad. They did not forget her either ; but she declined, 

Good fellows these, that keep the supper wait- not unthankfully, their good omces. ' She was not 
ing aL the risk of sending the cook to a Lunatic fitted for a servant, she said. It was tooiate now, 
Asylafn the next day, ’yhile they attend to the she maintained, to withdraw her from her old 
poor bwy». who from the hour of his birth up to haimj^, and her old companions. She had a lin- 
that precise time had never (on our credit as gering affection for \hem, notwithstanding all the 
chroniclers) known what it w'as to call forth mere ill that had been born to her of the association, 
words, let alone 'wholesale acts, Rf sympathy, as They^had entered into her heipg, and become the 
on the pri^ent occasion* Sympathy ! a clout, a memories that could not he rudely torn, or ligbt- 

^he gaol and Her charnted away. Elvil as they were, better, 
treadm^H^had welcome from society, and she falsely reasoned,— but what moralist had over 

hunger that it brought the glare of been bert teacher to have her heart filled with 

the his human eyes, had been his them, than for that heart to become a place of tombs, 

dally cbmpapkn since first in hi^ childish days he her hugely,— blajpe her gently, sparingly, 

hunted th^ *br lus food. “ It is a doctrine Thus, after having satisfied her hunger, and ac- 
entortained fheologv^ns , that the mere act of cepted a few shillings that were offered her. she 
jfithoijt anything else, carries with it went forth into the street, and into the dull, dark 
a vehement suspicion of capital crime.” says morning. 
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I werc, in tiers of light-coloured patches upon tilie walls, 
as if the houses, is well u their inmates, had closed 

thein eyes for the night— when those quiet-going folks 

* • 1 who have lingered in all the luxury of slippers and 

By Axotra B* Bxaob. | the fiiding ^mouldering fire 

i Whbn file ^y world# of are at length in the act of lighting dumpy hed-room 
j Loajm is silent end sleep- candlesticks— when those trades, the 

I ing when tirough long which often extend far into the night, have oragg^ 

* ranges of empty streets the their tedious length fairly fo a close— when the fag^ 
8M-Uebtt Aine out oa desarted pavement*, end Uneitdinper’* “ joung men” he* folded and 
on tb* white of drawn wiodow-hUnd*, .renged, m it j Ae Im* diitwhed remnint ofdothor roUofnWwn* 
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when the longest lingering clerk, in the slowest of 
all counting-houses, on the latest of all foreign post 
^nights, has boon at length set free to trudge his 
weAr^' pilgrimage to an unheard of street, ih a lonely 
suburb —when the watchers of the night in sick 
chambers, or sleejdess beds, hear witb a startling 
distinctness tho jangling chorus of the London clocks 
lifting if[) their voices to proclaim with one accord 
that tho end of time is an hour nearer — then, when 
through nlnn-tei ths of its vast extent London seems 
an unpeopled wKste — dwellings without inhabitants — 
streets 'without passengers — when even quiet houses 
of entertainment, in quiet localiti€«| have been long 
since closed and empty — then does the night tavern 
exult and prosper — then is it in fulAife and wakeful- 
ness — then do its flaj*ing lights shine out with 
double brilliancy, ^rid the mu^ur of its festivity 
floats most invitingly into the cold bleak air. ^ 

Shall wc obey llie summons and enter ? 

A huge room, W'arm and comfortable — a haze of 
tohacc-o smoke, through which the great gas-burners 
are seen encircled like saints’ heads witli halos — ranges 
of boxes all round, crammed with talking, laugh 
ing, shouting occupants — every body almost yithout 
exception &ocnung to Consider hats as necessary in a 
tavern, as they probably do night-caps ib their hed> 
waiters rushing distrit:tedl^ to and fro, counting 
reckonings, taking orders, ratiLing out the contents of 
Wlls of fore, almost all at once — a sodden, sickly 
smell of meat,* and dribkatlUid tobacco, all blended — 
for every •body is eating, drinking, and smoking to- 
gether — a confused, stunning Babel-like clatter,— -for 
<j\eT*yb()dy is talking, arguing, laughing together — 
a sni#theifed sort of voice now' and then heard above 
all, shouting through a tuln; into unknown culinary 
regions below, in a lotlg monotonous vlrawl, chops 
— fgr — two; tatocs for ode; w<j1s1i^ rabbit ; kidneys 
for throe such^re the slights— sUch thC sounds, which 
meet your eyes and your WB ih tho London night- 
house of entertainment. 

Tavern life was once a much move curious feature of 
society than it UOW k We have fortunately givati d|p 
many of tho bdrbarous drinking usages of our fathCrll. 
Great poets are not noxV-a-duyi cUtHed off, aS they 
say the greatest' of our poets wUs, by a lever 
arising from a drinking bout — lendidg ttieinberS of 
parlinment are not now commonly pitied dp lb the 
gutt A' — nor have we ever heard of a Cabinet minister 
of otr day, declaring lo^ the leader of tho opposition 
thdt lie could not see the Speaker; while the leader 
r«^(joinsd that that was very odd, for he saw two. 
Tavern life, we repeat, so far, ataleast, as the more i 
distinguished classes of society go, has become a very j 
diffovent thing from whai it was of yore. ’HaS we 1 
lived ^sdme three crnturics ego, Wf» might any night ; 
have Iheard Shekespeare mdering mulled sack ftom i 
tliv diiiwer, ut the Mermaid— vhde old Beif, who we I 
have no* doubt ifulsd the roi^t with a very high ha ad, 
Usd Was perpetual chaimtan at that world-fam ms 
be engaged In expounding to wild ^ *11 ; 
what a Very greater man he, the author vf 


the Alchymist was, than the author of Hamlet — ^what 
a learned Trojan he was — and what an ignoramus mu»t 
the countryman be who had passed his early life among 
the bumpkins of Warwickshire — indulging himself n^ w 
and then with a moonlit razzia in Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
park ; while to be famous, he ought to have been pon- 
dering over musty foyos in the studious cloisters of an 
university. And 1 dare say Shakespeare thought stern, 
pompous, learned *^rare Ben Jonson,” quite in the 
right. To come down later : the Londoners of the 
time of the second Charles might at any time have 
been brought, as was young Pope, to hoar Hryden 
thunder forth his dicta at Will’s; and when Pope 
grew up, an^l good Queen Annexe formal days were 
come> not a wit ol^the time but was on view any 
night in one of the many literary taverns which the 
town abounded with. T^at was the age in which, 
for the price of a tankard of humming ale or a cup 
of strong waters, you might nightly hear spoken 
versions — fresh flowing from the author’s Ups — of tho 
hits and conceits of the Spectator and tlio Tatler* 
Still later even, no man wjio walked Fleet-street need 
miss, if he pleased, hearing Johnson's awful ponder- 
csity rallyii!^ poor Goldy for his peach- blossom 
coloured coat — while Bosw'ell \\ould be by, mentally 
nesting down everjr word of the rolling periods. The 
doctor seldom passed an evening without looking in 
at the Mitre, and almost •anybody who chose could 
look in there too. • 

But these days are gone and past. We have 
become more domestic, and less given to haunting 
such places of public resort f— clubs, too, in a groat 
measure liave absorbed tlie choice spirit of taverns. 
Who would expect now-a-deys to find Mttore, or 
Wofdfiworth, or Bulwer, or Dickens, laying down tho 
law to all and sundry amid the roar and ConfUsidU Of a 
night tavern, — d mussing at one and the came time 
literature and gin toddy — poetry and miittoti chops! 

We have got quite another class of fHs^uenterlt now'- 
a-days to make up the ordinary popuiutiott of our shppCr 
taveros ; — not so many great men as of ydre, but a 
1i|0d^ hf bO tbopils hflUotieeable — actors who certainly 
ui dlNs Of tke j^cenes of Society,” and who are, 
therOibrOi hdi bi^any meunf to be omitted iii Ohr pen 
and pencil sket^es. « 

Watch the occupdlits of a box in a night tavern. 
The theatres are closed, and many who jfiave Crowded 
tbehi, ore jKiuring in to crown the intellectual #lth a 
more substantial banquet, tfow ehsily you discern the 
regular fipequenter of tho place, — the tnan who would 
as s^n think of gf^ing to bed before three in the 
morning as be would think of getting up before throe 
in the afternoon — a%ort of public-house man on town, 
swaggering hero, the hat carelessly pulled 
over the eyes with a knowing rakish look,^the easy 
a^surandb of the j^oice, which always summons tho 
Walters by their Christian names, and drawls tho 
conventionaj slang of place as if he had learnt to 
prattle iw In a mother’s lap ; the whole air of tfie man, 
in Ihct, redolent of that satiety and listlessnessproduoed 
by a lltb sauntered away in billiard room and tavaxm^ 
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— an existence 8<veetene(lbut by the fumes of reeking 
drink, and tobacco. This is the hero who makes 
fiercest love to barmaids — is on most confidential 
terftis with landlords— whom waiters love most to 
call “gent ’’—who designates himself a “ sporting 
man” — wears big pearl buttons, with^pictures of mail 
coaches on them, — never talks of*a vehicle but as a 
“ drag ” — and in musical taverns has always some 
secret of immehse importance to confide Ui the comic 
singer, * 

Again, we have the occasional frequenter of our 
<!Upper tavern — j>erhapB a family man™ a man of 
business probably — who comes in a busiiiltjs way, for 
a business purpose — eats his supjj|er in business-like 
manner — swallows a tumbler of some comfortable and 
comforting fluid after a like fashion, and then goes 
quietly about his business, tie is none^ of your tavern 
loungers. H(» has no purpose of docking m at tt 
couple or so of similar places on his way home— or 
treating cabman at bars — or wrenching ofl’ knockers,— 
or ringing surgeon’s night bells, or smosliing their 
flaring red lamps. These exjSoits are reserved for the 
young man just emancipated from mamma’s conti*ol 
in the country, and who has come to London to “walk 
Guy’s/’ or to “ eat * his terms,” or k) polish 
the seat of a throc-leggod stool in A city counting- 
house, and who is undergoing that noviciate which 
liiiie-tonthB ^of country youths go through in their 
introduction into London life. Six months of 
it will probably tire him of pursuing that most 
unprofitable of agricultural proccsiics — the sowing of 
wild oats. He wdll begin to doubt the beauties of a 
“fast” lifej — hegin to think that ho may be “up to a ! 
thing or two” without rising to the elevation d)y 
means of slang and gin-and-water,~-nn(i that it is 
possible for a man to be a tlistinguiehtd member of 
society without having a cigar in his mouth from 
morning to night. 

There is generally a good deal of sameness in the 
costume and manners of the average run of our com- 
pany. Hats polished and seedy — taglionis and pea- 
coats, smooth and smart, or rough and shaggy, make up 
the prevailing fiishiou ; bift now and then we can 
trace — or .fancy we trace— somothiiig or the more in- 
ward character; and attempt a ghess at the more 
secret motives of the frequenters of the sup|)er 
•avern. * 

There is S gay, rattling, pleasant young fellow ; 
not tipsy, or verging to tipsyness ; he does not cora§ 
here for the sake of the mere eataldes, or drinkab^s, 
or smokeables — but for the society — the excitement — 
the flow of rattling talk. He hasano home — he has 
chambers perhaps — a great wainscoated room,^ as dis- 
mal and dingy as a c^mdemned cell setting uplbr a 
boudoir. It is a cold, cheerless place ; faintly lighted 
by a straggling ray from the lamp \^ich,inuminatce 
the paved passage outside; and Jhe breaks his shins 
every second night in trying to get at tlie lucifts* 
matches, wliich seem to have b^n always left for him in 
the wrong place. Why should he leave the warm 
genial air, and the gabbling merry talk, for the dump 


^chill and the drear silence of chambers ? He won’t 
do so until he is sleepy, at all eveuts; and ’twill be* 
long, judging by bis present wide-awakednusB, betj^re 
that comes to pass. See, he flings out a merry thought 
to the person opposite, — a you/ig man like himself, 
hut a sullen sot-faced creature, who gloats over the 
unfinished remnant of the drink before him. flu loves 
it for its own sake. It was differont once — but the 
spell of Circe ia powerful upon him. And what is h\a 
home ^ It may have been a once happy qne— a young 
wife may even now be there. Conjure up tint scone I 
Q he caniftes have^almost burned down, and fthe fire is 
extinct : she has watched so for many a night. How 
long the dreary bpurs arc — how silent — how forlorn: 

everybody els^ in the street returned but the one 
she waits for — all lights vanished /rom the windows 
but Iho one she burni ; all the house but her buried 
infdociJ? Deep — deep silence. A fix)t8tep on the 
pavement ! She starts up witli a shiver, tor the night is 
cold. Hark— -nearer ! — no! it has passed — no knock 
has followpfl its approach to the door. She hurries to 
the window — the light of ibe lamp shows the retreat- 
ing figure of the sauntering policeman. She ought to 
know his step by this time ; — Edward is out so often. 
It was not BO orice — no ! no ! The neighbouring chimes 
ring mefrily out. The kist ctho dies in the darkened 
room. Silence, again ! No ; there is a smothered 
sound- -the young wife weeping! 

“Waiter, put that gentlentan ii;to cab 1” ThS 
order is obeyed, and the single gentlenmn who lives 
in chambers — tliat is to say, Sleeps -ill them, is 
delivered from his vis^a-vis. 

“And now a song J” Three in the morning ^ A 
rare time for singing. But the gentleman in chambers, 
and the medical^ student, and the man on town, and an 
actor — a seedy litye man, shaved vttry close and some- 
what bald, for (property -wigs are seldom well made) — 
and a parliamentary reporter just released fronj the 
“ Gallery,” accompanied by the sub-editor of his 
paj>er, a leading morning journal (who liave just 
dropped in, and joined the party) arc about ty begin 
to spend the evening. 

And the song is sung — and the fun sparkles — and 
the piquante story di’aws fortli the rcaily shout of 
laughter — and criticism on Peel’s last speech — and 
JciTolds last comedy — and the last debutante at Drury 
— and the last operation at Guy’s — and the last novel, 
the last farce — the last telling paper in such a maga- 
zine — the last powerful leaded in such a journal -^-all 
delivered by men who know their subject — who are 
behind the scenes — who cou4d make the uninitiated 
stare; — all this pleasant talk — garnished with all its 
wit — glittering with all its repartee — flashing as it 
were from mouth to mouth — a sparkling round of 
merry sayings and wise ones — clove? fooleries and 
quaint droljeries— cannot charm and keep awukS that 
unhappy waiter — ^who has gone oft fast asleep sti'ctchod 
woariedly out in the next box. 
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ADDBESSSD CHIEFLY TO THE WORKIKO CLASSES* 


* BT w. 4. rox. 

ON THE TROTHS AND PRECEPTS OF HUMAN 
NATURE AS THE BASIS OF EDuS^i-TION. 

(Owing to Mr. Fox's temporary indlifiMAitl ii, tlie Lecture* to 
the Woniiflg Classes were suspended f<ir me week ; we are 
enabled to presei-ve our continuity of publication by the tbUow- 
Ing report, not before printed, of a LecturL delivei'ed at Finsbury 
Chapeh a few yeai‘8 ago, duiing tlie diseus^iuns on National 
EducatioiiO 

In variauB discUBsiona upon the gnhject of National 
Education Jtherc haa been much mention of thai“ truths 
and precepts of (Tliristianity more* talk, it may be 
feared, of the truths and precepts of Christianity than 
evidence of the spirit of Christiankly. I'he clerical 
assumption, sectarianism^ and bigotry'of the country, 
have prevented any decisive step tow'ards the discharge 
of the first duty thJt devolves gpon society ; namely, 
that of taking care of the individual mental develop- 
ment of those by whom society is constituted, ft may, 
however, perhaps throw some light on the real mean- 
ing of these truths and precepts of Christianity, if w'e 
make a previous inquiry into the truths and precepts 
of human nature. As we are humon before wo are 
Christian, in this w'e may, perhaps, find the best pre- 
paration for the comprehension and discharge of the 
other — the best illustration of tlieir real meaning and 
tendency. The phrase to which I havg^ alluded fre- 
quently occurs, and usi^jiilly jn some such connexion 
as in the following resolution passed atone of the meet- 
ings of the National Society of Education; tbo Arch- 
Ijjshop of Canterbuiy in the chair : — 

“ That it is an object of highest nulional importance 
to provid^, that instiurtiou in the Truth'! and Precepts 
of Christianity should form an essoutiai part of every 
system of education intended for the peojde at largo : 
and that such instruction should he under the superin- 
tend^ice of the cU rtry, and in coiifojiiiity with the doc- i 
trines of the Church of this roafni, us the recogri'Sed 
teachers of religion.” 

Lord Bacon said, knowledge is power giving 
that expression currency as an aHiom amongst us ; 
and he, perhapi, deriving it from tho similar expres- 
sion long botore of King Solomon, who sa d in the 
person of Wisdom, “ 1 have strength.” But priest- 
craft had found out this truth long liefore Lord Bacon 
or King Solomon. It was understood from the earliest 
ages b^ those who aspired to the exen;i.H 0 of mental 
and spiritual domination ; and there h.aa liecn a grada- 
tion corresponding with the progresj of the human 
mind, in the mode of their turning this truth to ac- 
count, In the first instance, they showed their reli- 
ance on the fact, know edge is poivcr,” by making 
natural science, and much of its application to the arts, 
a ntonopoly to their own class; excluding tho great 
bulk of the people altogether from any information 
bcyqijnl that which rchfced immodiaLely to their occu- 
pations as tho hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for their superiors. The maxim was then exhibited 
in the juggling wonders of the ^iriisilmod, by which 
they impressed the n^pltitude with thi profoundeBt 
veneration for their own pi-eterpabural po vers add skill ; 
hv which they attracted a homage towards tlie idols 
Oi tlteh" worsliip, which, for all essential purpoBca, 
ti) theniselves ; which was their power more 
than it wan that of their gtxB „ and whuf they exer- 
cised OB if wielding an iron s*-epiro over the labours 
and lives of the muiti^ide. 

priesthood next alailed tliemsidvey of the truth 
conveyed by this maxim in affecting to take the lead 
in4hat advance -of intelligence whicli they could not 


altogether prevent, as it arose from the very nature of 
things, and belonged to the natural progress ofhumanity* 
Tlicy then claimed divine prescience, the gift of pro- 
phecy, an acquaintance with the invisible, a pene- 
tration into futurity. They made themselves the 
monopolists of the gifts of wisdom, as they had been of 
those of power; end rendered subservient to their am- 
bition the princijffies jnd maxims which they inculcated 
of religious and moral duty. But in time this mode 
of turning^ the account of a class that which exists 
for the general good of human nature,* became worn 
out also. Knowledge was desired, grasped at, and 
obtained: its enjoyments were experienced, and its 
enlargement was coveted to a much wider extent than 
in previous ages of the world ; and then the aim of 
priestcraft vftas to guide and rule whet it c^uld not 
prevent. It took tl;^p command of education ; made 
itself the supreme power in instructing, whatever the 
extent of the circle through which instruction was to be 
diffused ; and thus became the teacher, or controlled 
the teachers, in every department of knowledge, in 
e^ery class of society. And this is the stage at which 
we now arc ; these are the pre-tension.s w'hich are now 
sot forth in such resolutions as that just read; 
and whicli are also inscribed upon tho eclueation of 
the country. For what is that which ranks as tho 
best and highest education of the country ? What 
is the in.Hru^ion given in our universities ? It bears 
the mark of ecclesiastical predominance upon it ; has 
borne it faom the time whenth6.se seminaries were first 
established ; boa^;s it now, even in whatever may seem 
least connected with religion or with Christianity ; 
bears it plainly and broaflly in tho marking out for 
the aristocratical youth of the country — for, those who^ 
are to be its future leaders, its future senators and 
legislators — a course of instruction wliichbas as little 
bearing as may be upon tlje real business of life; 
which has as little tendency as nmy be to prepare the 
mind for tlie investigation, eit' er of religious and 
moral truth on tlie one hand, or of practical, political, 
ecotiomical, and scientific truth on the other; and which 
mainly serves to cement an alliance between two 
classes of society, who sometimes combine themselves 
together, and affect to be the whole, under the sound- 
ing denomination of Church and State. And the seal 
or brand thus affixed on what is deemed the best and 
highe^ education of the country, is also attempted to 
be marked on that which is de.signcd for the poorest 
and the low'est. It is required that both should bca,r 
the same stamp — that both should be distinguished by 
the same characteristics ; that in each, though mani- 
fested in a diffident way, tlTere should be a predominant 
priestly influAce. Ilcnco, in the preten^on which 
has just been read^nc sect is spoken of as the church 
of these reaims, though both, in fact, and in law — both 
in natural right, and in recognised i^pd constitutional 
right — there is much more than enc clmirch in these 
realms. Dissenters, Roman Catholics, are known to 
the laws and constitution of the country. The right 
of^individual judgment, and of particular association, 
is not a right to be exercised in holes and corners ; it 
is„one which beloggs to the legislative existence of our 
country, and is entwined with its very being. It 
would 1» as easy almost to annihilate the individuals 
whose opinions differ from a given standard of faith 
and dictrine, as it would be to obliterate from our 
institutions^ and Vrom legal recognition, the fact of this 
diversity, ^ 

, I do noi intend, hdwever, to go into a dissection of 
this resolution ; but to take the phrase which has 
been rendered very common, of the truths and pre- 
cepts of Christianity and without minutely enquir- 
ing what they are in such connexion, to enter into 





the consideration of what arc the truths and pre- 
cepts ” of human nature, which we shall find uni- 
versally undeniable, simple, and elementary, adapted 
to the purposes of education ; and such as, when they 
are duly cultivated in real instruction, may serve 4br 
the^clearer comprehension, and for the reamer recep- 
tion, of those which are properly “ the truths and 
precepts of Christianity.’* 

It is not necessary to affirm that tlie mind of the 
infant is merely a sheet of blank papifr, on which any- 
thing whatever may be written ; it is not needful to 
deny the obvipus fact that there are in oiy physical 
and mental constitution original tendencies and pro- 
pensities which require direction : for those which are 
best, require cultivation and training, in order fully to 
produce their fruits, or, as wo might rather say, in 
order fully and fairly to exhibit their cha^'octcr ; but 
still, contemplating human nature in itself; — in its es- 
sentials— in its common qualities — we find certain 
truths; and, if truths, by implication precepts, which 
ought to be attended to in any plan or system of edu- 
cation ; and from wliich, wifliout reference to what is 
technically called education, all of us h\ay derive in- 
struction, which will prepare us to he better Christians 
for having consulted the truths and precepts of human 
nature. 

The first of these wliich I would point out is, the 
tendency of liuman nature "to reflectiveness. And 
even in youth, in the first freshness of the senses, while 
cvoi'y object is a novelt}/ and a wonder — when the sun, 
the grass, the stars, alUseem to the infant as something 
to be gazed upon with emotions like those vfhich man 
fancies he would feel could ho witjie&s the working 
of a miracle ; when every dt^ brings some fresh com- 
• bination of form to the eye, and some fresh condiina- 
tion of soiftid to stimulate and exercise the sense of 
hearing ; when the whole frame of‘ the child is in tlie 
act of learning from the impulses which are without, 
and when these are in coustmit succession ; why, even 
at this time there are occasions when, if the child is 
Iftl to itself, (and very desirable it is that the youngest 
should lie left to themselves occasionally), the eye 
Wforns to turn inward, — the mind works without reTcr- 
ence to the objects of sense at that moment arijiiinl it — 
tlioughts arise, os it were, from within, bubbling up 
from the deep fountains of intelligence, affection, and 
aotion, and often suggesting inquiries which, by their 
pertinence and profundity, are apt to perplex and 
puzzle the wisest of those who take upon themselves 
flic care of instruction. 

I am not, in this Lecture, endeavouring at all to 
sketch a course of education, or throw out suggestions 
on that matter ; but merijy considering those truths 
and precepts of nature which should ^avc a guidance 
in education ; inquir ng what these are, and bearing 
also in mind the use which is to made of them by 
ourselves in our own self-culture. l^erKaps the best 
treatment whic4i this tendency admits of is, that of the 
let-alone course ; of allowing thought, when it will, to 
nold on its way uninterrupUHl in the youngest mind ; 
f>f not being too eager or earnest to <lmw oV' its attoii- 
tiou from whatever may hid fal¥ to fix that atten- 
tion for a time, and to sink into the soul as well as 
to occupy the sense: for thus il is, rather by *1110 
benignant operations of nature, whicli man abstains 
from interrupting, than by any positive •induence, 
that humanity begins a thoughtful existence, and 
learns to exercise its prerogative ofJooking bWbre and 
after. That it should do so, is eviaen% nece8sar)*to 
any higli excellence of charactjir — to any wide extent 
of usefulness. It is the voice of reflects ve solitude 
that society w most certain to hear from age to age. 
It is in times of solitary meditation that thoughts 


germinate which aft "awards spring up into great, en- 
during, and influential works. It was in the enforced 
retirement of his blindness that Milton meditated His 
teimortal poem. It was in solitude, and amid the 
ruins of the Coliseum, that Gibbon conceived his • 
great work on “ The l)ecline and Fall of the Eofi^ 
Kmpire.** It has ever been in retirement thaJT 
mind has gained strength and clearness for its most 
successful graj^pling with society. It is in a state 
then with which trutii claims affinity, and commencis 
itself to the soul, showing its corresponded ce and 
lX)wer with the human spirit, and diffusing its light, 
not by sudden jerks and violent impulses, Imt with a 
griidual advance like that of the benignant and seem- 
ingly spontaneous orb of day as it advances from sun- 
rise to tlee meridian. This, then, is uuc of Jdlature's 
truths and precepts. * 

Another, is the p ostponement of present to even- 
tually greater ei^oyment; and this, too, the little 
experience of thfe child will s<^n teach it for its own 
sake to exercise. It is a dictate of our being ; the 
temporary abstinence /or the ultiilfiate greater plea- 
sure, is a lesson which num may learn of the child, 
and might learn from the child to practice much more 
effectually than he often does in his physical matu- 
rity. Great os may be the provision with which the 
ignorance and dependence of childhood is surrounded 
by those of more mature years ; much as evetry want 
may bo foreseen, and every peril provided against ; 
there is still room lor the excrci.se, and there is the 
exercise of this disposition. Here, then, is a fruitful 
d\spo.sition for^i culture, needing culture, hut existing 
in order that it may be cultivated ; and were it rightly 
cherished and developed, *how^ieldom would it happen 
that the temples of temptation " hich are so numer- 
ously opened for mere gross and animal enjoyment, 
inviting man to forget that he is a^miwi, and to sin.i 
into the mere state of brutW pleasure — how seldom 
would it happen, 1 say, that the8(i would exercise the 
power they do, even over the mq^t uneducated indivi- 
duals : how seldom would it happen either that strug- 
gling, successful, prosperous man, in his carepr of 
business exertion in the world, would find an old age 
come upon hii^ for which he is not prepared, and for 
which he has no mental or moral resources; al- 
though, in his owh imagination, he has been labouijing 
I all his life to render it a season of comfort and eujoy- 
mentj but for which he has nothing tliat can alleviate 
its evils, or multiply its pleasures ; and finds himself 
utterly forlorn, becamo he is no longer in the exercise 
of those operations to which he should never have 
applied but as the means subordinate to semething 
better. Were this disposition fully cultivated, death 
would never come, as it too often comes now, to those 
whose minds ha\e nothing of that harmony and iden- 
tification of the invis ble with the visible, and of the 
future with the present, that forma tylie best connecting 
link between the great stages of our existence. All 
these arc indications that man needs the truth and 
precept of his own nature to he more distinctly i’lcul- 
c/ited upon him than it nowis— tliat ho should sacri- 
fice the present to the future, whenever to forego 
present good is eventually to realise a greater good. 
And when this is »really done, how much more clear 
and impressive will appiiar t^e plan of the Scrii)turftR, 
whiefi always held fo^th something future to human 
nature ; which, taking humanity in tlie first stages of 
civilization, excited the patrarch the prospect of 
hi.s seed multiplying as t.he sand on the sea .sliare, and 
becoming a people ana a j*i;tion with a name amongst 
the CAiuntries of tlic earth ; which afterwards excited 
n people dwelling like the }.sraelites in Lgypt, in a 
house of bondage, with the anticipation of a rfiouulry 
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of thtiif own, a land flowing with nulk and honey, 
where they ahould have undieturbed poeseaflion, and 
establish thomBelvee in their tribes, and reali&e their 
institutions ; which afterwards led on the Jewish peo- 
pie with the expectation of Him who was to come, and 
by whom the purposes of their constitution were to be 
carried into effect in a higher sense and over a wider 
sphere ; and then led man still onw ards from this 
world to a world to come, ami after th<;aj»romi&e8 and 
anticipations of a state of society' upon earth, gave 
him the J^opo of more exalted Boriety in a future 
state of beingt ^nd of eternal existence crowned with 
unbounded enjoynjcnt, In all this there is tlie con- 
stant appeal to human nature of the future e^ain^t 
the present ; there is Uie realising of moral greatness 
that secS the invisible, and to wliich the inimediato 
and visible* good is rendered subordinata J wid this 
truth and implied precept of Christianity, grand and 
beautiful to the contemplation, can ^nly appear so to 
thoBc who are previously, imbued with the truth and 
precepts derived from human nature. 

Sym}>athy is another truth ai^d precept of our na- 
ture. The i»hreiiologist fimjp an organ for syiiyiathy 
or for buuevolence in tlie head. llJore common-place 
philosophy has generally assigned it to the heart. 
The fact is, that the entire frame of man is an organ 
of sympathy, a provision against his being unaffected 
by the condition of others, and by social influences. 
It is all a truth and a precept of the wisdoni of the 
necessity of rejoicing w ith them that rejoice, and of 
weeping with them that weep. Ji:Iven unoonscioua 
infancy catclics the smile or the tear the faces 
around it ; it echoes, when it can yet scarcely arti- 
culate, tlie sounds of joy^or ol*grief that fall upon it# 
eari. There is that in luaji which will not allow him 
to live «n alien from the condition of hw fellow ss, but 
frJm the very carn^e/u'emont of his being gives him in 
himself a physical testiniofty to the connexion of his 
own happiness and tiuit of his fellow creatures. This 
indication of our natjjro is really the source of our 
morais ; it is the prinoipal guide to whatever is beyond 
the tpjfcre of present caution and,prudence. It may 
require regulation, it msy need enlightenment of miinl, 
but those are onl) its guides, they are the acceg- 
Bories to its more perfect development. Tlius those 
who . have made their observalioift beyond file 
narrow’ circle of ^leir own connexions- those whose 
minds have been accustomed to rcidise, as if it parried 
before their c . es, that which Is only made known 
to them b\ distant but by oulbmiic report — their 
BvinpalUies ai .1 acted upon not onl) by what is imme- 
diately |JI‘escnd'd to them, but by what they know 
beyond that, ju the luxuries ofa planter \s, enjoy men t, 
the adorninenis of his house, all that niini.sU‘rs to the 
Benses in his esiablishment, and all that he can com- 
mand of the earth's produce from the most distant 
regions, the of a Clarkson mit only sees a pleasure 
to be *!yiLi)athised with, but it secs, also, the toiling 
negro, 01 t of w^hose muecles, blood, and bones, these 
luxuile.. have been wrought; who was tlie property 
thaf sr-^'ved as outlay lor*that otlier property ; whose 
snfiei'itigs were the purchase of these means of animal 
gratil^t ation ; and, in tliat view, his own sympathy 
flows most strongly in the dirottion w'here most 
fitrongly it is needed : an^jl the very sigltl of pleasure 
on the one hand Btimulntes tl.o, impulse of tjxertion 
which is to diiiumsh sufl'ering on tiie other. And »o 
amid ttU ftcclamutioiu of triumph, the waving of 
hflimer!%*itnd ihe shout of crowds, the aye of philan* 
tiwipy ttm battle-field, weaps over the extant of 
carnage by whidh all this is purchased, and never 
has a sympathy moi^e stij)iig wita the ^ictiras of war 
tl ;\n wjtr w'itttMBinsr the roost gorgeous cekhmtion of 



the glories of victory. And thus in the contemplation ^ 
of rngB, and beggary, and want, the eye of a Bentham k 

looks not merely at the relief which may give the ( 

meal foi* the day, or Becure the shivering wretch , ' 
agayjst the cold, or furnish a temporary shelter, but ) 
looks to tlm institutions by which poverty is pressed n 
down, the ageneiea by which its rights may be ossertM, 
and justice claimed and exercised ; so that man may ( 

be able to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, / 

and reap the f:^it% of a sympathy stirred up not j* 

: merely for the casual act of charity, but for the per- V 

I inaueut unjelioration of institutions. This is the j, 

cultivation of human sympathy ; a sympathy connected I 
not only with philanthropic eflibrts, but with the 
grandest intmtal display ; there is no gieat mind 
without it, — there is no gi*eat work that may not be p 

traced to it. What but this is it that in the pro- ]| 

ductions of oftr great dramatic bard ever roak^s k?<^l ^ 

the reality of his peisonages ? What is it hut thie 
that makes the philcisopher appeal to his inventions r 
with the same confidence as if they were really the 
works of Odd ? What is it Imt that universal sympathy, j) 
that ability to loalise the worKings of thought and L 
ciftotion in every kind of humanity, which is the near- i 
oat approach that intellect cun make towards the ( 

divine spirit which lives and hrcathcB, thinks, fools, f 

and works in all ci*eature8 if 1 } 

Veneration and aspirat«vn are truths and precepts (j 

of human naturo. The child, through the sense of ( 

its dependency on a power greater than its own, — on r 

experience and observation BurpasBing its own,— .first p 

learfls venwation towards the parent*, in the impiilsics Jt 
of its being, in tha ever brightening hopes that belong 
to those early days, are the rudiments of that ospira- h 
tion which in future tiro^l6ad.s to the highest attflin- , r 
ments of the mind, and ihrects towards tlA noblest j) 

objects of our existence. By culling these principles )) 

into exercise — rather by unfolding human nature than j) 

•by attempting to train humiiri .nature — we sliould find (v 

the work of instruction, become much more natural, ( 
easy, and certain of i(s results; and the love of know- p 

ledge, and ol‘ truth and beauty, w*oulil germinate in J 

thcs iflind, and prove a far greater power for all the ^ 

work of ii^tniction tlian any of the artificial appliances ^ ^ 

that iwards, jmniehmeiits, restraints, and emulation, ( 

have ever created. Cfliese ajipliiinccs are, indeed, for 
the mast part, perve)*sions of our being; ignorance of 
the truths of human nature, and violations of the pi'C- ) 
cepts of human nature. It is well said in “Combe’B 
W'ork on Man, ’ tliat “gathering know'iedge is to the* L 
min-* of man what gathering honey ib to the bee:” ( 
tind this deserves to bo I’egarded as the foundation 
truth of education. Foripnately we do not in- 7 
leriere with the^becs in tlieir work as we do with 
human inteiligenre.s in their work. If we did, i4,is to (. 
be feared tliat the wfirlds supply of honey Woul4 b^ ( 
very much difiiinislied in quantity, and det^Tloritod P 
quality. We sliould begin to hear of the natural and )) 

total depi-avity of the bee tribe; 11101*6 •would be )) 

attempts to prevent any bees from gathering honey 
unfcBs they had a Bcctarian mark iiaintcd on their ( 

wing* and what \#ith this iriterierence, and pro- r 

scribing them from certain fields and flowers, or only )) 

allowing them a pmviously defined range, according j) 

to tliG conveniences of others, gimt would be the u 

starvatiiMi tnd suflerante of the insect tribe itself, and ( 

manifold would lie the injury to human beings who || 

now re«q|i profit |pd enjoyment from letting the j) 

trutiis and precepts of nafcuj'e take their course with j) 

insects, though they n^ive against them in human 
nature. ^ 

W'han the mind had been allowed thus to Vurniah 
the matenul for its 0 vn cultivotion, and give fuggcsiive 
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guidance t<o teachers for its own instruction, in whut a 
ditferent state would it come to the Bible ; and how 
much more of truth and beauty would it perceive 
there. If the advocates for di0erent systems of 
instruction really think that the most important of 
national concerns is for the truths and precepts of 
Christianity to be inculcated u|>on the universal mind^ 
tliey cannot take a wiser course than by first inculcat- 
ing upon that mind the truths and precepts of human 
nature. All then would tend ta» a Natural harmony, 
— to that harmony which the Author of Creation has 
established, and delights to contemplate |lirough all 
his works. And I shall conclude tliese remarks with 
a few sentences from one of the Lectures of Dr- Biber, 
on Education, who, adverting to these ci^umstances, 
draws a beautiful analogy between the effect of music 
on the human ear and that of the working of nature, 
of religion, and of the various powei^ and elements 
that constitute universal being the contemplation 
of the Creator : — 

“ As Haydn’s Creation and Handel’s Messiah is music 
to the ear of man, so is the iVogrossivo dovolopoment of 
the human race, and its ultimate restoration to its 
pristine state, music to the ear of the Most High. As 
no piece of composition can be understood until it be 
completed, so, likewise, is the music of the world unin- 
telligible to man, and must be so to every created spirit, 
until God’s purpose in tha^ part of his Creation be 
fulfilled ; but to Him before whom Time bhrinks into 
nothing, and Eternity is no more than the twinkling of 
an eye, all his countless worlds are over sounmng 
together in one eternal,, harmony.’* 


®ur ILibrarj). 

'poems and pictures.* 

We doubt very much if any poetry, properly so 
called, can be other than poetry for the People. A 
living writer has said Poets are they who feel great 
truths, and tell them;” and if, as wo believe, this be 
one of the best definitions that over has been given, it 
only confirms our opinioTi, Truth is surely that 
divine light which w<‘ fondly hope will one day 
jtenetrate into the murkiest and most obscure corners 
ever darkened by the night of ignorance; and he who 
makes any truth clearer and more apparent does a 
go<jd deed, for all truth is beautiful, and comforts and 
enlarges the mind as much as it enlightens it. 

The volume which has given rise to these reflections 
is a very costly one, got up in a binding of scarlet and 
gold, and enriched with a hundred illustrations on 
wood by eminent English artists. Some of these arc 
exceedingly beautiful, and well dese\'e the name of 
‘‘pictures;’’ caiTying outmost cbai-iuingly the senti- 
ments of the poems. It Is true the work is only a 
collection from various sources, but the editor has se- 
lected 80 judiciously, and brought to light so many 
gems that are little, if at all known, that the book has 
all the freshness of an original volume. It contains 
aoveral translations fVom the Genn^, capocially a >ery 
fine one of Schiller’s celebrated ballad of The 
Diver.” A monarch is supposed to fling a golden cup 
into the seetliing whirljKxd of Ohof^bdis, crying to his 
attendants , ^ 

I grant the prise of tliat cosily cup * 

To the venturous hai^ that shall bear it up.” 

A youthful squire, asabitunu of fame tmbe won miy 
by deeds of disringu risks bis and by a miracle 
iviscues the cup, uiiharmed himself : thus he speaks;^ 
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“ And ji)y to ihoBO 

Who breathe in the light of tlio blushing sky! 

It is fearftil there where the dark wave flows; 

Nor should man tempt the gods on high. 

Nor ever t<» seek those sights proaiiiuo ^ 

Which they graciously curtain with night and glooim 

Down, down I shot like a lightning flash, 

When, lo ! from the depth of the rocky ground 
Did a thund||pring torrent to meet mo dash ; 

Like a cmld’s fniil top I was spun around, 

Powerless and woa^ ; for how bhouhl I fight 
With the double stream in its raging mighty 

Then God, to whom I bitterly cried, 

Display’d tlirough the driving foamy blitet 
In tjio depth of the sea, a rock’s bare side ; 

I grasp'd the edge, I was safe at last > 

And there hung the cup on its coral brow, 

Saved from Un^bottonilobH depths below ! ’ 

For the purple darkness of the deep 
Lay under my feet like a precipice, 

And though hi>re the ear must in deafness sleep, 

The eye could look down the sheer abyss. 

And see how the depth of those waters dark 

Are olive with the d»h.gon, the snake, and the shark !“ 

But^he monarch does not rest with this one cruel 
trial of the Diver's skill ; he flings the goblet again 
into the foaming waters, tempting him this time, how- 
ever, with the promise of u richer reward, the hand of 
his peerless daughter:— 

“Burning so costly a pri?;c to win, 

For life or for death he plunges in I 

Again that groaning ! — that low, deep sound, 
Whicl* heralds the thunder clash ; 

With* loving looks j;hoy po gather'd round. 

It comoth, it cometb, the wave’s wild crash ! 
Backwards and forwards it rushes and roars 
But, alas ! the youth no wav e restores 

It would of course be injpossible td enumerate i 
tithe of the poems which comprise this volume. 'I’hey 
consist of almost every description* of veiw, by authors 
English, Scotch, and American, already known tf» 
feme, or who deserve to be so. There are a great 
many pieces of the ballad or narrative style, in v.diich 
a tale of thrilling interest is told in eloquent verse. 
(If this class it. “The Minor:” a production Ibrnded 
upon a touchirifv and well-authenticated incident. 
Some few' years ago a Iwdy was discovei'cd “like 
living man asleep,” the body of a yoJth “ not twenty 
summers old,” wdiom for awhile none of the people 
belonging U the mine where it w'as found, or to tlio 
country round about, could recognise. It was the 
mortal remains of a miner w'ho had perished fift^^ yeai’s 
before by one of tliosc dreadful explosions caused by 
fire-damp; but thus strangely preserved from decay 
by some cliomicnl influences peculiar to t!ie soil. W’o 
believe tho real story was, though we tell it fixim 
memory, that tho liody w as recognised by her who had 
been his wife, and afterwards the spouse of another 
husband, now a decrepit wTinkled old woman. If 
we remember rightly the true story W'ent farther, and 
showed an elderly wdiite-hairej^ man bending over the 
remains of his still youthful -looking parent. >Tbe 
poet, however, has chosen to depict the old crone as 
only the betrothed of the «k?cea8ed, but one wdio h<u< 
been faithful through her long life to the memory of 
her eafly love. W© have &<»me doubts if the true 
“ unvamislied tale ’’ had not more poetic elemente in 
it than the other. 

The story of the ‘‘English Mei^hant and the 
Saracen Lfwly ” is versified with great skill and feeling. 
The tale is fo well known that w‘e need but sketch it 
briefly. The father of the celebrated I’homas-d- 
Bodiet,— him who was nj^urdered in (^jwitcrbuiy 
Cathedral at the suggestion of a king, (the 8{)ot is 
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shown to the curiotts to thifl day,)— was a merchan t 
who traded to Syria. There Gilbert-a-Becket is swa 
to ha<e met with a Saracen lady w1r> was equalW 
"distini^uished for beauty, wisdom, and virtue. He 
converted her to Christianity, and they were betrothed. 
HoW'or why he quitted Syria so suddenly « not very 
clearly explained; hut the maiden was lerb behind. 
^Shekuew only two English words, the,p name of her 
lover and the nanio of his home but w'jth ‘ Giluert 


for the tallow-chandJer ; she was quite a poor v/wieo, 
and ns to Dick, he was a wild, faceless sort of lad, that 
had no regular employment, although he was now six- 
teen. He was a tall, stout lad of his age, and used to 
I run errands for the whole parish. He was always at 
hand, either at the blacksmith’s, or at old Henry Cray* 
thorne’s, the wheelwright’s, or at the King’s Head, at 

lover ana me nanm oi u« 4.iu*u« , I which place he was ^ kind of deputy-ostler— for of all 

and “Lyndon’’ alone, by which to express ‘ things he lo\ ed horses ; and by one means and another 

he always <j<>ntrivcd to have odd pence and sixpences 
in his pocket. He was a favourite every where ; and 
when he Iwl nothing else to do he used to sit on the 
horse-block in the street and crack his jokes on cv^ry- 


wishes, she set out. 

“ She hath wandered down to the shore and there 
Ts a bark about to sail, ^ 

With tapering musts that seem to bear 
Upon their crests so slight and high ^ 

Tlip outspread rurtuins ol the sky, 

Hung o’er ith star-lamps pale.*^ 

Oft hath tlu‘ maiden her lover heard 
When ho spoke of bis far-oft‘ heftvie ; 

Biifk to her lip retains the word, 

And “ London ! London !” in haste she cries 
With a piteous 'tone and with streaming eywh. 
While the seamen arquud her come. ^ 

It is sad vuid strange said the sailors then 
That the damsel woepoth thus ; 

But oh, let it never be said that men 
fjook’d on a woman in sore d^st^os^, 

And gave no aid to her fcoblcneas ! 

The maiden shall sail with us.’' 

Many are the perils she encountei'S helbre she 
reaches London, where 

** Through all that maze of square and'Btreot, 

With pleading looiis went ; 

And still her wcarv voice was sweet ; 

But now was “ Gilbert.’* the nanie bho cried ; 

The world of London is very wide, 

^ And they knew not whom she meant. 

The facts of history are Iwrne out in the poem 
before iia. Zarina-n-who was soon after baptized by 
the name of Matilda- succeeds in meeting her lover, 
to tlie infinite joy of lioth, Tliey were wedded, and 
8tUl iive in story as little less .I'emarkable for the 
romance of their youth, than for being the pai*ent8 of 
the renowned Archbishop. 


DICK TIMBERLEY’S GOING AND COMING. 

Bt Mart Howitt. 

Dick rihMUEULEV said nothing to his grandmother 
about h& new acquisition — not one word — although ho 
liiniself could not sleep for thinking of it. IXck’s new 
uuauidtion was a gun — an old rusty gun — with a twist 
in tht barrel, and an old jingling lock. Noliody hut 
Dick would l,avc thought it worth owning; hut to 
him it vvas a great treasure, and had exist no less than 
sev .ihillingB and sixpence. Dick’s grandmother was 
one vf those inexperienced people who arc frightened 
at the sight of a gun ; she always thought that charged, 
or imchargwl, it would jj) off ; he had terrified her 
many a time vvith his key -guns «and crackers; but 
he would have been thedast person to harm her for 
all thet; ami, therefore, now that he had a gun of his j 


body that went by. 

( Sober-minded people all foretold that Dick would 
I neper come to any go^ ; he was, they said, n-ne’er-do* 
wool, and his old crumpled hat that never sat straight 
j on his head told that os jijainly as if it could speak, 
j The clergyroan’a wdfe talked to Dick’s grandmother 
about it, but the grandmother maintained that he was 
not a bad lad ; ho was so fond of horses, she said ; and 
if he could get a place as a groom or ostler he would 
keep it and be a credit to jthem all. Neither a groom’s 
noi ostler’s place was, however, met with ; hut he tried 
service with a^farmer, and then not liking it, came 
back to his old, diseumfortec^ grandmother, to the 
triumph of all the croakers. 

Once Dick staylid three weeks in a farmer’s service ; 
but then he w^as sent “ th tent the corn,’’’ as it was 
called J tliat is, to walk round and round the corn-fields 
in spring, with the farmer’s gun on his shoulders, to 
frighten away any birds that ventured on the forbidden 
ground. ’Phat was jileaaant service to Dick; and 
might he have had the gun on his shoulders all the 
year he would not have left so soon. This gave Dick 
a passion for a gun, and from that time he began 
hoarding and saving to buy one for himself. Old 
Henry Oraythorno, the wheelwright, hod a braiw of 
pistols, and now and then the boy would persuade him 
to lend them for an hour or two at a time, and hen 
not a sparrow was safe in the neighbourhood. lie w as 
really born to do mischief, everybody said ; but old 
Hfenry, like his grandmother, seemed bent upon spoil- 
ing him, and always took his port against everyliody. 
Dick knew who jyere his friends, and he treated tliein 
as such ; he couid read very well, and as old Heniy's 
eyes were very indiflCbrent, he used to borrow the news- 
pa|)er from ihe King’s Head and read it to him on a 
Sunday night, without even being eolici^d to do ao, 
and that made the favour the greater, Dick spent a 
doid of time with old Henry ; he used to seat himself 
on one of those bafrel-like blocks of wood intended 
for the naves of cart-wheels, and talk with him as he 
worked. Many wA the bit of good advieo which the 
old ma% then dropped ; and more than onen he ofiered 


to it out of her | *0 tun th, whwlvr^ht , t™de, rf he w^d only 

fomyWy wi>« kne., Diek Tiiuberley and hu | »te«^ »nd 1^. But the wheelwright’, twde ^ 
?randm(4er it would have been a myvtery how he I tuTtemptat™™ fer'Dick, and now andthen, I am lony 
could get MVea and sixpence to fool away in an old N “J >*. •>* ”ot ta&e the old men’s advice ee weU 
Run. His greudinothef v^ent out washing three days | •« it was meant ; and then after each oecaeioM there 
;.i tl'n ‘-.le and the other thr.«, she cut ceudle-wicks | -tntW be a little pause in their friendly interoourse. 
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{| It was during one of these pauses that Dick, afte r 
I Umg time of hoarding and saving, found himself pos- 

( eeseed of his gun. The gun was concealed from his 
grandmother’s knowledge, and the next evening he 
wont out, with half-a-dosen ragged lads at his heels, 
I' to practice shooting at a mark. At an abrupt angle 
(' of the road, a considerable distance from the village, 
stood an elm tree, upon the bole, of which he nailed 
/' two or three leaves of an old copy-book for a target, 

r A tall hedge bordered the rood, so that it '^vas ixnpossi- 

^ ble to sen any person coming up before they turned 

the angle hy the tree. Dick never thought of danger 
J' either to himsslf or anybody else ; he was shooting i 

j) with all his might, thinking what charming fun it was, | 

H when all at once a cry was heard as of a person in I 

agony ; and a man rushed forwaiil with both his hands 

I M clasped to one eye, and reeling os if about to fall, i 

I Though it was evening, and rather dusk, there was no 

; mistaking the figure, — it was old Hen \7 Craythorne — • 

I and he had shot him — shot him dead, as he at that mo- 

ment believed ! 

^ ''My lad, what hast thou done!” exclaimed the 
j old man ; " my poor eye is gone for ever !” and so say- 

j ing, he threw himself on the bank, and rocked to and 

I fro in agony, whilst Dick’s ragged companions scam- 

I pered off to the villagu, carrying the news with them. 

I It is impossible to describe Dick’s feelings at this 
I accident. Had the wounded man fallen upon him 
I , , and beaten him to a mumm^ he would have forgiven 
I ! him, but jJoor old Henry’s words wrung his very soul ; 

I and no suffering could have been severer than his at 

i that moment, vrhen, as with a lightning flash, so many 
things rushed upon his memory at once ; his weak 
eyesight; his old age; his kindnesss to himself; the 
little late estra.igement between them! He detested 
P himself; ho was in his own sight a monster of ingra- 

1 } titude; and yet he really loved bis old friend so 

> truly. He threw liis gun, the wicked cause as it 

) seemed to him this cruel mischance, into the ditch, 

) and fell at the old man’s feet. He had not kissed 

) anylnxly. not en his grandmother, for years, but he 

i) 'now kissed his knees and his feet, and wept like a 

j) child; he then started up and held the poor man's 

V| head to his brea st. He knew not what to do ; he would 

so gladly have borne all the pain ; lyould so wil- 
H lingly have given one of his own eyes, had it been 
possible in that way to make re8t]\ution. ^ 
u " Let me go home !” said old Henry, in a vreiJc 
(f voice, and pushing the boy aside ; I’m done for in 

(f this world, God knows!” 

(f Dick made no attempt to withhold him ; he groaned 
(' deeply, and evidently in groat a^ony staggered on* I 


/ gorse^roofed bove 1, where the travelling idnker, whe 
at home, kept bis cjurt : it was now empty, and here he 
' could stand unseen ,and watch all that went forward. 
He sew a light in old Henry’s bed-room ; he saw' the” 
next-door neighbour rush out of the house and^^p 
the first person she met — he knew she was telling 
of the (lisastef^ before long, he saw the doctor go, and 
then his old gcandmotlier hobbling up the street with 
her cloak ovo her head, she had not stopped to put 
on her honne ; she then had heard it all; it was 
known in the village that he had done it ; ho fancied 
that tlJere would be a warrant out against him before 
morningi^ he hoard the people who went by telling of 
the affair the clergyman’s wife went down the vil- 
lage street with her maid ; she, too, was going to 
old Henry’s! ^What if the old man should die! 
All at once tlie idea occurred io him that some way or 
other there was a coni^exion between the eye and the 
brain ; he felt sure that thf^shot would go to the brain, 
and that he would either die or go mad! With this 
idea came a new thought, and on that he acted. As 
soon as the street was quiet for the night he stole out 
from his hiding-place and took the only road which 
led out of the village, and this brought him to the very 
spot where the misfortune had happened. He picked 
up the gun which he had thrown into the tlitch, and 
dashing it in a* kind of fury against the bole of the 
tree, shattered i to pieotes. ^it had ceased to be any 
pleasure to him now ; he hated it, and stamped upon 
the broken pieces which lay on tlie ground ; ho tore 
down the old copy-book an(j trampled’ it too in tlie 
dust. There seemed, at the moment, to be some relief 
to him in this excess of passion ; he fancied that he 
should feel much better for it : but no sooner was it 
over than a reaction took jdace, and all this sqemed 
wickedness to him — an angel of solf-accusation seemed 
to stand up before him, and all his life appeared a 
crime. Every w*ird that old Henry had spoken to him 
of remonstrance or reproof seemed echoed baeJt ; he 
had been warued, but he would not listen ; this man 
had loved him, and how had ho rewarded him ! He 
had made him blind, perhaps, for life-— and he had no 
son to work for him ! And thou his grandmother, so 
as she had loved him, and had patience with him, and 
now all the village would reproach her for his idle 
misfortune ! He had brought trouble and sorrow upou 
all ! Overcome by the anguish of his soul, he threw 
himself down on the roadside and wished he might die. 
After a time, however, it seemed as if the angel of 
self-accusation stepped aside and gave place tq the 
angel of hope and consol atioi^ He rose up, and as ho 
walked on he thought to himself that there was yet 


([ ward. Dick offered to help him, hut the p(H)r old 1 one tiling left for him to dc^ He would go to London, 

n man impatiently pushed him aside! That action went I where so many had gone before him, and make his 

I to his heart ; and he again felt a frenzy i)f ^self-re- fortune, and then come back ’and make old Henry and 

prooch; he thought of dashing his heil against a his grandmother comfortable for life. There was 

wall ; he thought of hanging or ^wning iimself ; vigour, there was solace in the thought ; and in the 

and then he thought of something much^better, to I’un strength, of it ho walked on through the nif^ht, and 

before to the doctor, and send^immediatc^help to the before morning had passed tlie large neighbouring 

poor sufferer. He did so, and then went and stood manufacturing town, and, w ith only throe halfpence 

at a little distance from old Henry’s house, under the in his pocket, was on his w^y*to London. , 
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The news of the is^ccident hud of course spresd 
through the village like wildfire ; tlin doctor said that 
the old wheelwright, would lose his eye ; there was 
ho possibility of saving it. Ho suffered a great deal 
bol^\/rom pain and fever ; end, half a year afterwards, 
might b© seen walking slowdy about the village with 
a handkfitrchief tied over his eye. His step was 
feeble, and he looked much older i the heart was gone 
fVom hin»f he said, and ho feared ho should never be 
good for any thing again. 

The old grandmother w-as not astonished that Dick, 
in the first instaucje, should keep out of the waji ; she 
never feared but that he would come back agaju before 
long. People had found the brokep gun, and the 
cause of it Was easily understood ; it was like his 
wicked, passionate nature, his enemies said, to go and 
wreak his vengeance on*" the gun ; but when it was 
told to old Henry, ha shook his head mournfully, and 
said poor thing 1” and then hjfd bow he had thrown 
himself down and kissed his feet, and how mi/Jferable 
and sorry he was for the accident. The old man sug- 
gested the idea that be had gone and made away witli 
himself, so people dragged the river and the canal, 
and looked in all kinds of solitary places for some 
trace of him, hut none was found, 

In twelve months^ time old Henry, with his one eye, 
and tile hollow disfigured socket of other, was 
again at work in his sho^j. )Tot a day passed but he 
thought of Dick ; it was astonishing how much he missed 
him ; h© wished he would come bock again, for he had 
feSely forgiven ^hu accident. It was his opinion, how- 
ever, tliat the lad was gone to sea, and if sr he might 
be wrecked or drowned. 

The whole affair, of course, sunk deeply into the old 
graiid,|nother « heart, fcihe too looked very much older. 
She said she was not to call badly, but she was nut 
heartsome ; it was old age coming on sbu reckoned, and 
added, that her only hope was that jlwl would please 
to take her when she could no longer maintain herself. 
In course of time «ho could no longer go out washing 
as formerly, rmtl tlicn her difficulties really began. 
Sf)Tiie of Ion neighbours once tried to persuade her to 
sell Diclj'fl lew clothes that he had left ; his Sunday 
jacket, and his' bast hat and sitoes ; they told her that 
she might get a few coale or a blaukot with the money ; 
but she would not hear of it. »She had put all that 
belonged to him, his old song book and his sheet alma- 
nack for the year, and some chea]> w^lourcd prints of 
holers M hich he had pinned on the walls, together with 
his lift and shoes, into a drawer, the key of which she 
k('pt ^ her pocket. Sht said she would never part 
w ith these things as long as she lived. 

After Henry Oay thorns got bettt'r, the old grand- 
mother seldom went near him ; she did not know why 
exactly, but someway she* felt more comforlafel© not to 
f©© him. If she had been rich, it would hav© been 
diffarmity but »luf could see so plainly how badly thinga 
were gtSiOjf wHli them, and that troubled he^. TTiero 
was miwr a new wheelwright emne to the village, and 
he got ©1! the hnsiness. ^ 

On© day i^hen Dick hadlieen gone three yeam, ih© 


I poswun brought rt letter to old Henry / he could not 
sec to read it himself^ but be could see, as soon as it was 
opened, that it contained a five-pound note. The letter 
was, from Dick, but it said no more tlian that he se-ut 
this with his love, to be divided between bi|> old friend 
and his grandmother. This was an event! and H 
made a great sensation. People now could not praise 
Dick Bufficientlj^; everybody suddenly remembered 
that they had tliought well of him ; tliey should nol 
now wonder il'he did come back a rich m^in. Humour 
magnified the sum sent to twenty, to fifty* to a hundred 
pounds, an(^ one and another neighbour came to ask 
to borrow. ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Craythorne and the old grandmother 
drank tea d>gether on the strength of this pleasant 
event, and never wa%.tbere a morecharipimg little tea- 
party in tliis world ; they talked of notldng but Dick all 
tlio time; they remembered so many anecdotes about 
him 

• Time w'eni on ; one bad winter came after another ; 
the pfK)r suffered greatly, and the old wheelwright 
was now one of the poor. The new man hud got hia 
workshop by an increased rent, and what made his 
case more hopeless, was that he was attacked with 
rheumatic fewsr, the cold settled in liis other eye, 
and in the end he became totally blind. The old 
grandmother owed tw^o months’ rent ; the landlord 
said he would wwlt no longer. IIow anxiously had a 
letter boon hoped for fi'om Dick, hut nothing came ; 
their ho])e deferred only increased their distress ; it ' 
W7W such a weary thing to wait and wait for what 
never came. The only <joal that the old grandmother 
bad that winter was what was given by a dole at 
Christmas; the clergyman's wife had given her also 
a blanket, but the landlord tlireatencd to take this 
and her other few tilings for rent. The parish officers 
now^ interfered ; tlie landlord wus to take all on the 
next Monday and then she was to go to the house. 

Monday came ; old Craythorne was ill in bod ; his 
wife had not the heart to tell Inn* that the baker 
would sell tbcm no more breiul on ti'ust. It w^as a 
gotnl tlnng she thought, poor woman, that he w’-as 
blind and could not sec how one thing after another 
was sold and pawned, just to keep them going op, 
and to keep off Uie evil day? when they, too, like the 
poor old grandmother, must go to the parish. 

Afternoon came, ^nd strange things in the mean- 
time were happening. Tfio meu were attempting to 
carry off the old grandmother's miserrfhle^ bed, which 
she was feebly resi-sting ; when a tall, good-looking, 
©tfiongly-huilt young roan, in a handsome brown great- 
coatf stepped into tlie room. He had passed a hand- 
cart at the door on which he had cast a look of indig- 
nation. As he entered, ho knewr the old bod in a 
moment, und the sight of it, with its coarse blue-cheeked 
hangings, affected him greatly. He saw the rifled chest 
of drawers, and his own Sunday hat and shoes of for- 
nix days* re&erobcred ©veiy thing so perfectly I 
Without saying on© he went to the door, and 
dr^ged the grandmother’s lerga chair from the hand- 
cart, and setting it down on the honse-floor, took hold 
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of her and smM her in it It waft onJ/just in time, 
for she certftfaJy wouW Jiavo fallen on the floor if be 
had not found her a seat, for she had begun to recog- 
nize her own Bick in the stranger. He then bade 
the men replace every thing they hod taken out, and 
carry off anything at their peril. Ho said he was her 
grandson, and ho would not see her ill-used, and as ha 
aid this, he stood there like a king.^ It was amazing 
to see what a turn the tide took all at once ! The very 
men will) had been hauling at the bed enough to tear 
it to alirods, now begun putting all in order, and 
making it up with the most astonitthing foal. The 
earidjesticks, and bellows, and toasting-fork, were all 
reared up side by side on tlie mantel-shelf; somebody 
came in with matches and firewood, and a huge shovel 
of coals, and soon made up a famftus blazing fire, epd 
then with the most perfect forethought filled the kettle 
and hung it on as if for ton., All this time, of course, 
the poor old grandmother was laughing and crying 
alternately : the only wonder was, that the joy and 
surxmise had not killed her at once. She had seen at 
a glance how handsome Bick looked, and how well 
lie was dressed, and the same observations had been 


j door opened and pivsentcd for the moment a melan- 
f cloly Bight. There was poor old llemy Craythoruc, 
totally blind, led in by his wife. 

“He would got up; there was no keeping him ii» 
bed,” s^d she, “ as soon as he heard who was come^” 
Dick, tall and strong as he was, cried like a'cliild. 
He kissed tli^old man, he could not lielp it, and with 
the tejiderest ofi'ection placed him in a chair. Nobody 
said a word for some time; old Henry throw a livau 
handkerchief over his head and so covered his face : 
ho felt some way as if ilis meeting was tno much I’or 
him; he found how very weak he was; and he felt, too, 
how sad^t was to be blind, and not able tc isee the 
face of one whonj| ho loved so much. 

“Forgive me, my dear old friend,” said Bick, 
taking his hand otfectionately ; “henceforw'ard I will 
be a son to youf” ■» 

“Cheer up your old hearts, ejery one of you!” 
said he then, in a stronger voice, and addressing tltcm 
all, “ fJir I can afford to be good to you, and please 
Uod, r will compensate to you for the trouble and 
sufiering wdiich I have occasioned !” 


' 


made ])y every body else. 

The house w'as soon put into a little order; and Bick 
sent word to the landlovd that he W'ould be answerable 
for his grandmother’s rent, though he did not intend 
that slio should be tenant to such a landlord much 
, longer. The men went off* id a great hurry, impatient 
to spread l?he wonderful news. Before they went, 
however, Bick gave them hali-a-crown to drink, and 
told somebody to fetch in tea and sugar, and broad 
and butter, and then he and bis grandmother sat dow n 
to tea. Was not that a pleasant tea-drinking^ The 
only thing tKat troubled Bick was to see how' old and 
ff’cblo liis grandmother looked; it quite made Ids heart 
ache ; but as for her, poor woman, she forgot all her 
ailments; she felt as if she were quite young and 
si-rong again. She laughed and was quite mei iy— she 
was meiny even about the men seizing on lier goods! 
She then made Bick stand up, and turn round, that 
she might have a good survey of him ; she maiie him 
measure himself against the mantel -piece ; and then she 
would have him to try qu his old Sunday hat ; and she 
laughed so to seo it stick on the top o^liia head. She 
laid out all his things before him,^ and told him what 
store she had set by them, and how she m/jant to have 
them put ill he*i coffin. It w as quite astonishing to see 
how talkativh she was ! 

In the midst of all this a sudden interruption was 
caused by the loud pealing of the village bells the 
sound wofi so merry and sw'eet, and the old woman 
declared that they said as plnii^ as if they spoke, 
“Welcome Bick Timberley hack to the village!” 
Bick WM quite affected: and as the old wotas^ kstened 
to the ideal words, she could not help crying qither, 

Bick had just time to tell his .igrandmothei* 
lie waa now, through his own jpdustry, worUi a clear 
two hundred pounds, and that he had good’eonnexigns 
in Londtm, where, after he had seen his friends here 
comtbmblY settled^ he should return, when the house- 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

* hitvoiucior^ Chapter., 

BT MaR\* LZhhN OltLtU. 

Hom u ft for the People ! the mere w^ords are enough 
to warm tlm heart of a stoic; all that is most heauy- 
lul, all that is most holy, risp before. us honjured up by 
their magic. The sclioolmaster may bo abroad, and 
school maaterb may abound ; the printing press may 
groan, and the arts and kciencos spread ; but mighty as 
are these agencies, PloM)i stands betbro them all. In 
thft great chain of human improvoment it must bo the 
first link. In the great acrount of national hajipinoss 
it must bo the first item. Let uk consider the parable 
of the sower. IJow larod it with his seed ^ What 
hecamo of that which fell hy the w'ay-side- — of that 
which fell in stony places — of that fcliich fell among 
thorns— -of that whir 1 1 fell into good ground ^ Alas, 
for the Homes of the People now' and liiiherlo ! Is the 
wayside hovel of the agricultural labourer, with its 
dirt and dilapidation, a fit home for humanity ? Arc 
the stony places W'hich political economy has produced 
fit nurseries for the germinating being ? Bo the thorns 
which crime and ignorance plant in the walks of life 
leave a chance for the creature cast among them ? 
Abject poverty, like a gount spectre — demoralization, 
like a ravening wolf, — pallid suffering and appalling 
misery sit by the hearth-stone, and haunt the precincts 
oftoomany of the Homes ot the People. Bad men 
whom home might reclaim, „gwd me, a whom Pome 
shouhl reward, alike turn iVoin its threshold, when 
instead oflo^e ibc'y meet strife, instead of decency, 
ilisorder. Womam yet msre miserable, abused and 
piwoking abuse, sne who should he iho minietcring 
priestess pf the holleat chai^ties, when she sits the 
personation of sloth, admatimos of intemperance, what 
do the children become i Born to be the disciples of 
love, they we debased to little demons, and arc made 
the servitors of depravdty. Tet widi oH this,^t>iere is 
an esaentid righteouahei among even the most unffw- 
tunata of 4a people — were it not so, Pow'cr were po«P 
to effect the security of society. A love of Hying by 
his own industry — of preserving his indej»endenoe, lies 
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at the bottom of the paralysed heart of the poor mail, 
and at the promethean touch of hope, its latent fires j 
will leap into light ami life. j 

* That there is an awful amount of want in the world 
is b^t too true *, hut it is also true that there is a mon- 
strohif amount of waste. The unused, unguessed moral ! 
wealth that lies shut up in human hearts no human 
power could calculate or conceive. TJie nature of j 
thousands are a secret to themselves, more perhaps to 
themselveii than to others. It is not he who carries , 
the light that is always most conscious of its lustre. 
Capabilities lie inactive, because they arc unknown, 
uncalled for : hearts lie cold because their latent fire 
is unfeltj unaroused. Does the Chinese woman ^guess 
the strength and activity that was instinct in foot ? 
but who doiibts that many, if not ajl such cripples, 
might have been made to move witn the grace, and 
bound with the buoyant energy of Taglioni ? In 
every soul there lies the^germ of goodness and great' 
ness. Locke says, We are born with faculties and 
jKJwers capable of almost anytlnng, such at least as 
would carry us farther than can be easily imagined ; 
but it is only the exercise of these powers whiclf gives 
us ability or skill in anything, and leads us towards 
perfection.” Tlie moral mine only requires to be 
worked : the ore may be crude — it may be largely 
mixed with alloy — it may be overlaid with refuse — ^but 
there it in nevertheless, capable of being raised, re- 
fined, and moulded to the mightiest purpose. 

Home, the citadel of civilization, should afford a 
nursery for the dawning affections and faculties, — 
a 8ch(X)l for the exjMinding and strengthening powers, 
— a refuge from temptatfeu,*-*^ shelter amid struggle, 
— ^a reward for well-doing, and a reposing and pre- 
paring place for the great chango that awaits all. 
^ e liave glancisd first at the most misemhle of the 
people’s lionies ; for to rdlnedy that rao.st j>rominent. 
and appalling evil deserves the first consideration; 
but now let us go u'p grade by grade through those in 
which the sha^iies of dereliction from tlio right way 
grow more faint, and the prospects of improvement 
more bright. Often amid even the best of these dons 
the divinity within the breast battle bravely, but 
almost vainly, aith a surrounding mluis of adverse 
oircpmstances. Often does the toiling father, perhaps 
yet more often, ^lie devoted mother, struggle day after 
day, and )ear by year, impeded less by jmverty or 
incapacity, than by ignorance; possessing many of the 
means for creating comfort and promoting improve- 
ment, but iU-inforined as to the best mode of applying 
these mtants. It is to this portion of tins people we 
purpose chiefly to address ourselves; for to tlicir 
energy and example we trust, to see practical efficiency 
given to our plans for Homes for tlie People. This 
depaj*tmcnt of oiu: paj»er will be arranged under the 
following heads ; — i 

Alien ITBOTIJ RE — with designs and estimates. ] 

IlgK TICULT 0 RE — ^flower, fruit, aj»d vegetable garden. 

MiyiiciKE— -cai'e of health, sick room, &c. 

D(»me3TIO Economt — general household manage- 
c ment, especially the pala- 
table dnd economical pre- 

• pration ol'fix>d. 

# * 

HoirSEKOD) EDOCATlON-SinteUectual, physical, 

• moral, and ornamental. 

of these departments we have secured great 
ability, anitpated by deep feeling for our important 
object. If now and heretofore we reiterate truths, let 
MA be forgiven ; the hammer must strike again and 
sTaijp Wo drive the nail flome. If some to ho amtis^ 


/ need but a touch, there are others who may almost 
I require torture; and these latter who, from some cause, 

» have thus sunk into apathy, are not alwoys the most 
hopeless, since they often rise with an energy propor- 
tionifte to their previous inertia. He never goes 
materially wrong whose heart has been deeply pene- 
trated by home affections; he always has retreating 
ground — a spot, heaven-hallowed, upon which he can 
go hack and renovate his injured nature. In tracing 
human progress from Ihe savage to the civilized state, 
how strikingly do we perceive the latter reversing all 
that characterized the former. Ube savage is re<^le6s 
of human life ; he is the sacrificer of childreij ; he is 
the desecral^r of women ; he is nothing in fact but a 
warring, hunting animal, and physical superiority 
make Ai$ aristocracy. Now human life is held so 
sacred that visry soon even law will not dare to lift its 
ai*m against it. Children are justly regarded as the 
woild’s best wealth ,^who can tell that the cottage 
cradle does not contain a Howard, a Pe.stalozzi, or a 
Newton? Is it not such cradles that have given 
us the philosopher, the* poet, the painter, the 
engraver, the pnntcr, in short, all the most essential 
workers in the cautie of human advancement and 
happiness? Woman is now co-architect with man, 
helping him to bridge the way from earth to 
heaven ; mere strength and speed, the savage’s 
chief distinction, are transferred to the steam- 
engine, and tliC energies that wakened him into the 
warrior and the hunter, now, under the direction of 
intelligence and love, call forth the parent, the patriot, 
and philanthi*oi>ist. This is often termed the iron age, 
hut we will call iC the moral age, for never were the 
claims of the heart recogiiised ns now ; many amid the 
mass of existing evil will deny it such a dcsi^^nalion ; ’ 
but the darkest hour is that which imim'diatGly pre- 
cedes the dawn. Ibe dawn of a better state is 
fast upon us ; it will 8ix>n strengthen into daylight. 
Not much longer net'd the people bo |)oor, be miserable, 
or vicious. Mighty are tlie means tliat are around 
them, and which only need to be a[>plied. But all 
must be up and doin^. Selfishness must be set aside. 
The atmosphere of home must be that of love, 
and sympathy that of social life; the open hand 
must be given right and left; and if it can give 
nothing more, let it give the pressure of kindness. 
Let us cultivate courtesy; not the formality of 
ceremony, hut that simple, gentle, good-nature, and 
good-humour, of which the manners of the aristo- 
cratic drawing-room is often a mere, but usually, a good 
imitation, 'ibe continental nations have, in the grace 
of social manners, a great advantage over England ; 
it is a matter on which wc have not now time to dwell. 
We will, then,^ero make our bow, by observing tliat 
the love of the beautiful is the base of all goorl: 
that spirit (jan make matj^er what it will, and, like 
light, bestow beauty where it was not : that harmony 
is one of the great laws of nature, anti the nearer we 
approach to that — to harmony in mind, manners, and 
modes of life, the nearer wc shall be to happiness : the 
8ee<k will tlien have fallen into the good ground 
“ which hearcth fruit and bringetli forth an hundred 
fold.” 


THE*ARTIZAN AND THE LOAN SOCIETY. 

* Bjr Cabolwe a. White. 

Some time iSack no ]|age was more easily read than 
thp worldly circumsdincos of an artizan or other 
working-man,— his effects expressed his condition, and 
the ajiiKjarance of his family and home settled die 
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question of his prosperousnm or poverty. There 
were no telly shops in those days where debt might 
deck itself (at so much a week) more finely than ever 
honest independence could afford to do. No , loan 
societies to &>lster up poverty at ten per cent, all the 
time it has a shadow of credit remaining, or can* find a 
dupe to become security for the defrauding loan. 
These things do unfortunately exist in our times, and 
help the spread of poverty and r^in effectively as low 
wages, or even want of work. Like too many young 
people the humble personages of my 6to;py, Margaret 
MiUs and John Blachly, made up their minds to marry, 
without having considered (l)eyond the ring and church 
fees,) any of the contingencies that haSg about the 
skirts of matrimony: they had neither provided furni- 
ture for a home, nor put by anything towards the pur- 
chase of it; fine clothes on the one hand,, and what is 
called (amongst a certain class ^f young men) seeing 
life on the other, had swallowed up all that remained 
of their relative earnings, after the expense of neces- 
saries had been defrayed^; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, when a week or twos outlay in furnished 
lodgings had opened their eyes to the economy* of 
having furniture of their own, they both readily 
arrived at the conclusion, that nothing would he more 
easy than to procure a loan of ten pounds from a 
certain society in the neighbourhood; they would have 
twelve months to pay it in; and four shillings a week 
would scarcely he missed. Now it will sometimes 
happen in earthly njatches that improvidence on one 
side is counterbalanced by prudence on the other; 
but between the young couple in (^yuestion not a grain 
of the latter quality could hate been extracted; and 
therefore the project no sooner occurred than it was 
carried ifcto execution. It was necessary to have two 
securities for the amount required; so that if the 
borrower failed in any part of his contract, these 
parties might bo made liable for the debt: one of 
then was the landlord of the house in whicli they 
lived, the other, young Blachly ’s father. These 
preliminaries being settled, the money was produced, 
the year’s interest being deducted in the fii'st instance 
from the sura borrowed, and which further laboured 
under the additional tax of fourpence fine in default of 
the instalment not being paid to the time agreed on, 
w'hich fine doubled itself every additional week the 
payment was neglected ; till at the end of some five 
or six (earlier according to the regulations of some of 
* the societies,) if the sum agreed on w'as not kept paid, 
the principal received u letter informing him he would 
(in attorney’s parlance) be troubled, — which threat, if 
unattended to, was enforced by tjic seixure of the 
borrower’s go^s: or where counter fraud rendered 
this impossible, (by the removal of tJie party, or some 
'W'lth regard to them,)’tho8e of the sureties, 
for the mcney. The Blachlys had foflnd the raising 
of this loan so very eas^ an affair, and withal so very 
conveniertt under their present circumstances, that 
any trifling necessity would have led them to effect 
another, without the least thought of the ruinoua in- 
tc}re.st they were paying, or thecisk they run, 6f not 
always being in a condition to comply with the terms 
of the contract. At present, ^argaret was enabled 
to work at her trade of stock-making during odd 
hours each day, and her husband’s earnings ,yere con- 
stant ; so that the weekly four Fhillingn did not fall 
very heavy on them ; hut when wanting not'Hhovo two 
months of the twelve, a terrible*^acci<^ent obligedj the 
young man to give up his en»ployraent for a time, at 
the very crisis when his wife’s couflneflieiit required 
additional labour to cover the neccssaiy expense. 
Only one method presented itself to Blachly by 
which ho could money for present necessities 


! / end pey off the remainder of the loan, and this was by 
raising another. To be brief, ho carried out his resola* 
tion, paying the instalment out of the sum borrowed, 
which, before his own recovery, and the outlay coiv 
sequent on Margaret’s confinement had been all set- 
tled, was shrunk to a mere trifle. And now hr ■ ^ ew 
duties so occupied Mrs. Blachly’s time, that it was 
quite imposjihle for her to make anything by her 
needle ; while the ’lQ;)ur shillings a-week, that looked so 
little in the abstract, and had really been paid in tlie 
first instance with hut little trouble, became a very 
serious object, when, in addition to five more for house- 
rent, c&me to bo deducted from the weekly earnings 
of one pair of hands, and these not at present in a con- 
dition earn a full day’s work, Fortunately, the 
growing cares ^of maternity brought with them the 
foresight and thoughtfulness poor Margaret Blachly 
had been so lamentably deficient in; and as their true 
position forced itself upon h^r, she made strong efforts 
by her management and industry to second the endea- 
vours of her husban^. Yet do what they would, they 
had contracted for a'year^of anxiety and impoverish- 
ment*; and circumstances so fell out, that they were 
compelled to sufter it in its extremest sense. In order 
to keep their engagement with the loan office, they 
had fallen into considerable arrears of rent, besides 
suffering many bitter but uncomplalnedl of privations ; 
and at this juncture their landlord, on artful, and 
ill-conditioned man, began to be very insolent and 
loud, although he perfectly understwwl the young 
man’s situation, and had even persuaded him to take 
up the eecona loan, assurinff him that he would allow 
a quarter's rent to stnhd oto till after its repayment. 

He had, however, an object in his present conduct, 
as we shall presently show. It was late one evening, 
and Blachly and his wife were sitting over a me^re 
meal of bread and cheesb, when some one rapped 
sharply at the door, and being desired to come in, 
the landlord entered. Meg Blachly 's heart beat 
audibly, and she drew her babe closer to her bosom, 
as if to stifle its anxious throbbiiigs : for tlie fact of his 
presence spoke at once the object of his coming, and 
filled her with apprehension and alarm. 

“ Don't disturb yourself, Mrs. Blachly ; at least not 
to-night,*’ said ^ho man, brutally, as the poor woman 
motioned him to a chair. “ What J’ve got to say can 
as well be said standing as sitting ; I’m come about 
the rent, Mr. Blachly, which 1 can’t he kept out of 
any longer ; I’m hard up myself, and if you hav’nt 
got wherewith to pay, why, all that’s in it, I must 
put an eaccevlion in the place, and take youi goods.” 

“ This is rather a sudden resolution of yours, Mr. 
Self,” interposed Blachly, mildly. It was your own 
proposition when my hand W'os had, that the last 
quarter’s rent should not be asked for till I had got 
out of difficulty at the loon office ; it wants but little 
of the lime now, you know; and I will pay you to the 
uttermost farthing as soon as it shall be in my power; 
hut at present, except to insult my narrow meai^, you 
could have had no feasibks reason for making the 
application. You know what the trifling aufount of 
my wago.s for many months has been, and you know 
the liabilities 1 am under?’ 

I am to understand,” interrupted the other, vio- 
lently, that you have no intention of paying me ?” 

*^(>ood God, w^hnt would you have me do ?” exclaimed 
Blachly, passionately; “by what means am I to pay 
you at this moment f Y'ou know that for yocjr sake, as 
well ad for my own, it is necessary to keep the loan 
pid, — ^in less than three months I snail be clear of it. 
My arm is every day getting the better of my acci- 
dent — ^long days are coming — and in loss ^hun half 
that time I promise to be out of your debt; tiike my 
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things, and you take all that can prevent the society 
from coming on you and my poor father for the 
ivimainder of the debt, besides ruining me at the 
very outset of life.” 

you, my good young man,” interposed the 
other, hypocritically smithing his voice, “that is the 
last of my thoughts ; why, hav’nt 1 8tp]>|>ed between 
you and ruin before now, — at leastwise, 1 and your 
father $” Blachly nodded his heaef. 

“But,” interrupted Margaret, reassured by hi« 
deprecating tone, where can we find the means of 
paying you until this dreadful debt is paid? Indeed, 
sir, we have si riven very hard to kt^ep that* paid 
regularljf. Wo aro as frugal as poasible^p-John 
spends nothing out of the liouse, aud we live close,— 
very closo iridGGdj und sli© looli^id towwds h^r Ims* 
band, whose thin frame and anxious face bore witness 
to the truth of her simple Statement. * 

But Mr. Self interrupted her with “yes, yes, 1 dare- 
say all that’s very tfue, Minn; but 1 don’t nee why 1 
sliould suffer from short allowftnce because other 
lieople has thought proper tef go in debt and malte me 

answerable for it ” . , . „ 

“ Bnt then you knew our means and ju’onused to — 
know whnt’s coming,” interrupted the other; 
“and all as I have got to say is, this money I must 
have; an’ if so be you can’t pay me down regularly, 
why then I must have the goods. ’ , i . 

Alargaret Blachly said no more ; she read the iron 
heart of the inf.n before her. and knew that further 
appeal was useUsa, and would only renc«u* more ah- | 
ject their position with re^rd Ito him. Her husband, 
too, was silent, for ho knew not what to propose : 
honestly, he hod no means of paying. 

tell you what it is,” said Mr. belt ; “ there’s no 
good looking so dowh uponst. Why, can t you mise 
another loan, pay up what you owe of the last and 
me at the same time, 'then you can start fair.’' 

“Never,” interrupted Margaret, ha.stily; “have 
nothing more to do with the loan society, dear Joliii, 
whate'^r we may suffer in order to pay this — Mr. 
Seif,” she added, correcting the appellation that \yn8 
about to leave her lips ; the landlord lookcu at her with 
a glance full of cruel vindictiveness, ts ho replied— 
“ dh ! of cours^ if your wife is the best judge of 
your business, eliT eh I of course she will Bottlo the , 

affair for you.” ^ ^ , ! 

« I can’t sav,” said Blachly, “ that I like the plan 
any more thau my wife does, and only regret that I 
I ver resorted to it; it has kept us poor, and caused us 
more anxiety than we ever reaped advantage from it ; 
and, besides, if I had no other objection, my father hm 
declared he will never more lend his assistance in 
procuring money by this means; you are already my 
surety, and 1 know no one else to whom I could apply, 
for my master would not countenance the system, and 
I dare not ask either of my shopmates lest it should 
«ome k* knowledge.” 

I tell you what you •can do though," said the 
Other. Insinuatingly ; “ T want some five pounds 
mysw'lf* I ^ill borrow ten, you shall have half, 
a friend of mine will sfmd an|werahle as on^ 
security — you shall he tlie other ; there, what do you 
say Jto that plan? * • 

In this way )>tv)r Blachly found himself involuntarily 
di*aw» Into fresh di®culty ; and, as ho afu*f wards dis* 
ciwcriiwl^ .^u4 ; for being himself a debtor, he hod no 
right to beeoiwe si^^curity tor another. Hut he was what 
is called, att my, good-tempered young man, and 
asked no qiiestsiott ^ considered a positive 

duty, siime it was to oblige a man to whom he was 
imlobtiSd in same way. To be brief, the loan was 
proctned, and after the interest and other expenses 


had been defrayed, Blachly received, as his half, 
1 . 7s. 6d. The deduction appearing as follows : — 

Inj^erest at ten per cent H. Os. Od* 

Charge for seeking references v\'ith ^ 

regard to securities 0 3 0 

Stamp receipt 0 I C 

Society’s book 0 0 0 


With thiif sum, Blachly immediately dTscharged his 
rent, which amounted to some two pounds* of the 
money, and ^Iso the remainder of the former loan ; 
aftor which they appeared to breath more freely, for 
their w'ay was now comparatively clear. As their 
landlord w as The principal in this tran.saction, and the 
division of the loan contrary to the rules of the society, 
instead of paying the weekly instalment as is usual «t 
the office, Margaret Blachly carried it, with the rent> 
to Mr. Self, in order that ha might pay it in wtdth his 
own. Thcfto payments had been going on some four 
we%ke, when a tej low-lodger, a kinswoman of the land- 
lord’s, hinted to Mrs. Blachly that the sooner they 
moved the better, for that the man bfdf bad been con- 
tracting debts wherever it was possible for some 
months past ; and that ho was daily expecting to have 
his goods seissed by the shcrifTs officers. The Blachly s 
lost no time in** acting on this friendly advice; but 
alas I all that was gained by the removal v^^as the 
prcK'rastinatiiig for a season the ’calamity that hung 
over them. Theiij unprincipled landlord, who, it 
turned out, had been carrying on a system of whole- 
sale plunder, by obtaining ^oods on credit, which he 
aflerwnrds turned into money, upon diacovenr,' of his 
condtict, had gone off, leaving little beyond empty 
w'alls to his creditors — the loan society excepted, 
whose rules provide for such contiugonccs in the jier- 
sons of tho sec'.rities. Unhappily ibr John Blachly, 
hi.s fellow trustee, in all probability an accessary of 
Self's, was not forthcoming ; and, at tho very moment 
vvlien hope and better prospects seemed roturniug, he 
found himself called upon lor the full amount of the 
loan, no part of v^diich had been paid by the principal. 
A prison opened .or him on the one hand, and home de- 
nuded of every con fort on the other. My limits w ill not 
allow me, in the present paper, to follow further the 
experiences of John Blachly and his wife. In a 
future one 1 may, perhap.s, have an opportunity of 
flhovyirig that, having thus managed to escape the 
Scyila of the loan societies, they very nearly foundered 
afterwards in the Choryhdis of the tally syatem. 


^otir2j*for 

SONNET, , 

bv Ebenxzsx Elliott. 

The mliiitiK grub that waits for wings, 

• ipaye far its lodging in the sod ; 

And tho arm'd fly^hat robs and stingR, 
Hath work to do for man and God, 
Earth knows no #holly useless things, 
Save^irtipty splendor and pretence: 
Theif honour ye her throneless king.s, 

Ye powers whom no slaves revereneo ! 
41oiiour th^ dynluty of hands ; 

Rev ere the dynasty^ of minds ; 

Por — Save the wild growth of all lands, - 
All the vast world of work and skill, 
All that enquiring wisdom finds, 

Exists in human thought and will. 
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A LYTELL GESTE OF ROBYN HODE, 

; By Jouif Sauwi>kks» 


There is a book that is jytinevally Jknowu as nmnaj^ed so ingeniously to bury the living* with the 
“ Ritson's Collection of tRe Robin Hooct Songs and dead, that we know no more, care no more, for the 
Ballads,’' w'hich certainly possesses Vvc quality that one than the other, and talk with delightful shnpli- 
all books should possess, — distinctive character, — city of some congregated heap of literary treasures, 
for it is without eKception the worst edited publica- under the phrase — the Robin Hood Songs ami 
tion in the Imjguage. It becomes positively into- , Ballads. The fact is there is but One. The remainder 
resting on fha^ pround. There is something like ' are cither half understood echoes of lost songs, or 
genius in its acMevements. Ritson hi&s done things , mere absurdities of the XJatnach school of th(' 
that no one else has succeeded in doing. With EliKabethan ora. And that one is by Geoffrey 
Home all-important and decisive facts in his posses- Chaucer; or, England has another great poet to add 
sion for u life of his hero— and ^hich he carefully to the list of its jMustrious; a man whose very name 
gives us — he makes one rise with the impression she knows not — nor his condition — >nor liis pirioil. 
that it is all a dream — a fable— that the u^aA really Rut there is every mark upon it of the Cbaiicenan 
never lived at all ; with a poem before hin;^ uusur- mind. The phrase so happily applied it* tlic Can- 
passed — we had almost said mieq^iialled — in his o^n terbury Talcs, that they are coinodies ,not m- 
peculiar excellence, by any o^ier })oetical composi- tended Tor the stage,'* both gives and receives 
tion produced before or sin^c in Kngldnd, he ba?» significance in connection with the Ly tell Geste,” 

. t w'hen perceive that t\^e4ast conlil not he better 

* Printed l.y Wynken 4e Worde. tdtout 1520; Itut .uppoeed to i designated than as a romantic play, similurfy«tteci, 
have been previoiuly printed by lUstell. . but aho similarly unintended ioi- the theatre, t We 
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now lK}g to oommond the poem to the best attention o* 
our readers ; premising that whilst we have here and 
there replaced au obsolete by a modern word, wc have 
giveij the former (with inverted commas) in the notes. 

^'Lithe^ and listen, gentlemen, 

That he of freeborn blood ; 

I shall tell you of a good yeoman, 

His name was Bobiua Hocri- 

Bobin was a proud outldw, 

Whiles he walked on ^^round* 

So courteous an oa^aw as he was unp 
Was never none yftwud. 
linbin stood in Barn^dale, i 

And lean’d him to a tree, ^ 

And by him stood little Johan, 

A yOomin was he. 


And also did gqod^cath^lock, * 

And Much, the miller’s son, 

There was no inch of hisbtdy, 

But it was worth atgrome.* ^ 

Then hespake him little Johan^ 

All unto Eohin Hood : 

Master, if ye would dine betime, 
it woiud d® much good.’' 

Then bespalp [hMsj'good Eobfn^ 

To din^ 1 baVe no lust* 

Till 1 have some bold bardn. 

Or Rome guest, ^ 

That/may pay<»*lbithe^t, 

Or some knight (% some squi^re 
That dwelUth here by west.” 

^ ¥t»nn6r then had Kohin, 

In land wherti thott be were ; 

Every day ere he would dine 
% ' Three masses would he hear j 

The one in the worship of the Fc^er, 

^ One of the Holy Gtot, 

The tlilrd was of our t*ady dear, 

That he lov’d of aU other most. 

Bobin lov’d our lady dear : 

* For doubt ® of deadly Bin, ^ 

Would hesaever do company ham 

any woman was in. 

“MasUv/’ then Raid little Johan, 

" Kvc 7 wc our board shall sju’ead, 

Tall ufl whither we shall gone, ® 

And what life we shall lead. 

Where shall we take, where shall we leave, 
AVhere shall we bide behind ; 

Where shall we roh, where shall we re\ c,® 
Where sliall we beat and bind ? ’ 

'^Thereof no matter,”^® said Bobin ; 

“ Wt* Hhall do well enow, 

* But look ye do no Jiusbarid' " harm, 

• Tkut tilleth with his plough. 

No more ye shall no good yeomin 
That wajketh by ^’cen-wogd shaw, 

Nor no knight, nor no s^tui^re 
That would be a*good feUaw. ^ ^ 

[aj ot tlite word is uotknowui probabiy the 

word tt^tlrWitaSssthe™ of tb* ritymo - has tjwm mis* 

tak^. Hot the gtsweria mtmiUig mmt to be this r^ avery Incli 
of the mlUeai sun, was wwlh the whole of another man. 

(S) Where the old sp^lunff is it*fh it la done hi order 
to mark the e««i syllaifle ww ni^iurcs to be nronouneed. ' 

snatch by (%^‘Wee.’' 

O^/Husbandmaa.*' ^ (12) Sliade, (18) CowpSiion. 


Those bishops and these archbishops^ 

Ye shall them beat and bind; ^ 

The high-sh^i^i^ of Nottingham, 

* Him holde in your miud.’^ 

" This word shall be hold,” said little Johan, 
“ And this lesson shall we lere* 

It is far^doy, ® God send ns o guest, 

That wo were at our dinn6rel” 

Take thy gooh bow in thy hand,” said Bobin 
“ Let Muehe wend with tlieo, 

And fo shall William Scathblock, , 

And no man abide with me. ^ 

And t^alke up unto the Sayles, 

And so to Krmin Street,^ 

And w^iit after some stranger^ guest 
Up’ chance ye may them meet. 

, Be he earl, or aciy baron, 

Abbot, or any knight, 

Bring© him to lodge to me, 

His dinner shall hddight.”® 

, They went unto the Sayles, 

These yeoradn all three. 

They lookbd cast, they looHd west, 

They might© no man see, 

But as they looked iif Barn^ale, 

By a di^ni© street, 7 

Then there came a knight riding 
Full soon tliey ’gan hhq meet. 

All dreary then was his semblance, 

Ajid littld was his pride, 

His one foot in the stirrup stood, 

^le other waved beside. 

His hood hanging over his cyen too, 

Ho rode in simple array ; 

A sorrier roah than he was one, 

Bode nevei? in summer’s day. 

Little Johan was courteous, 

And sot him on his knee, 

“Welcome be ye, gentle knight, 

Welcome are you to me. 

Welcome be thou to green wood, 

Gentle® knight and free, 

My master hath ’biden you fasting, 

8ir, all thest? hourcs three.” 

“ Who is your master ?” said the knight ; , 

Johan said, “Bobin Hood!” 

“ He is a good yeoman,” said tlie knight, 

“ Of him I have heard much good. 

I grant,” said, “ with you to go, ® 

My bretbre^ all in fere ; 

My purpose waa to have dined to-day 
At Sly the or Donoostere,” 

Fortli then went this gentle knig^d,. 

With a carc-ful cheer, 

Tlie tears out of his even ran, 

* And fell diyvn by his lere.^* 

They brought him unto the lodge door; 

When Kolim ’gan him see, 

Full courteously did off his hood, 
siiAnd set him on bis knee. 


(t) TholSriginof Uii* cTmilt.y was the wholesale deprivatiou 
ofl^xo»«l^r>m Wb cl%f ofhcesof the uhurcli. that took place 
at tRc OtmquoBtjiand the filling of tho vacant 'places with Nor- 
mau accUiKUMitics. ^ 

0) Jmnt. < (3) l^ar or late Ui Uio day. 

<4T The gt oat Homan road which runs right ilirongh Sheiwood 
<8) CJnketh.*’ (0) Dresscit 

(7) Backward or lonely street or w^, 


18 ] »‘JIe«de.” 

(10) In company. 




,) Cheek. 
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Weleome, tir knMt/’ then Mid Eohfn, 
Welcome art thou to me, 

I have abiden you fasting, Sir^ , 

All these hour^s three.” 

Then answered the gentle knight, 

With wordiis fair and free, 

*i God thee save, pood JRohin, 

And all thy fair meniei’ ^ * 

They waslx’d together, and wipfed both, 

An^ot to their dinn4re ; * 

IJread rod wine they had enough, 

And enti'ails* of the deer j \ 

. Swana and pheasants they had full good, 

And fowls of the riv^re ; | 

Tlmre failed® never so little a bird 

That ever was bred on jj^rerc. ^ 

“l)o gladly, Sir Knight,^ said Xlobiu, 

“ Grammercy,* Sir,” said he ; 

Suche a dinner had I not 

Of all these w'eektis three. ^ * , 

If I come again, Kohin, 

Here by this country, 

Ah good u dinner i shall thee make 
As thou hast mad<vto me.” 

“ (Tramrncrcy, knight,” said Bobin, 

“My dinner when 1 have, 

I never was so greedy, by deer worthy God, 

My dinner for to crave. 

But pay ere ye go,”® said Robin, 

“Me thinketh it is good right, 

It was never the manner, by dear wortliy God, 
A yeoman to pay for a knight.” 

“ I have nought in nw cofTors,” said the knight. 

“ That 1 may prolfer, for shame 
“Little Johan, go look,” said Robin, 

“ Ne let® not for no blame. 

Tell me trutlie,” said Jiohin, 

“ So (jod have part of thee.” 

“1 have no more but ten shilliugs,” said the 
“So God have part of me.” [knight, 

“If thou have no more,” said Robin, 

“1 will not one penny ; 

And if thou have need of any inoj’e, 

More 1 shall lend thee. 

Go now forth, little Jolton, 

The truth e tell thou me ; 

If tliero be no more but ten shilliugs, 

Not one penny [of] that 1 see/^ 

Little Johan spread down his mantell 
Full fair ujmn the ground ; ^ 

And tliere he found fn the knight's cofllfiw, 

But euen half a pound. 

Little^Johan let it lie full still, 

And went to his master, full low, , 

“What tiding, Johan ?” sai^ Robin j • 

“ Sir, the knight is trufj enow.” 

“ Pill of tibo best wine I’’ iai(| Robin, 

“ The knigbte shall begin. 

Much wonder if Ihinketh me • • 

Thy clothing is so thin. 

Tell me one Word,’’ said Uobte, * 

“ And counsel^ shall it heT * * 

I trow then wort made a*%night of %«3e,® 

Or eiles of yeomanry j * 

(8) l&y ^rcHj j i. e. was oemiiellwi tu take up hh kuighthaod gn 


Or else thou haat bean a sorry husbimdi * 
And lived in stroke and strife ; 

An usurer, or [a libertine]” said Robin, 

“ With wrong hast led thy liib.” 

I am none of them ” said the knight, 

« B| Qod that madi^ me, 

A hixndr^ winters here beibre> 

, Mine anoelters knights have be.® 

But oft it hath hofel, ^hin, 

A man hath been disgrate ; * 

But God that sitteth in neaveh above, 

* Mayo amend his state. , 

Within two or three years, Robin,” he said, 

“ My neighbours well it kennM,® 

Four hundred pound of good mon^y, 

Full Well then might 1 spend. 

Now have I no goods ”*8aid the knight, 

*'But tny children and iny^wife ; 

God hath shapin such an end, 

• Till God may amind® my life. ” 

“In what manner,” said Robin, 

“ Hast thou lostft® thy riches ?” 

“ For my great follj^” he said, 

“ And for my kindeness, 

I had a son, for sooth, Rohm, 

That should have been my heir, 

" When he was twenty winter old, 

In fi31d would joust full laii'i 

He slew a knight of Lancashire, 

And a squierie^ Iwld, 

For to save him in his right, 

. My goods be set® ayd sold.* * 

My goods be set to pledge,® Robin, 

Until a certain day ; 

To a rich abbot here beside, 

Of Saint Mary abb6yJ' 

“ What is the sum ? ” said Robin, a; 

“'^h uth then tell thou me.” 

, “Sir,” he said, “four hundred pounds f 
The abbtt told it to me.” 

“ Now and thou lose tliy laudj^said Robin, 
“What shall Tall of thee?” 

“ Hastily I will m« busk,” *®Baid the knight, 
“ Over the salts sea. 

And see where Christ was quick and de&d, 
On the mount of Calvary j — 

Farew^ell, friend, and have good day 
It may no better bo.” 

Tears fell out of his cycn two, 

He would have gone his way : — 
“Farewoll, friend, rod have guod daji 
1 ne have more to pay.’* ^ 

<< Where be thy BdendAi?” saidRoMu. ^ 

“ Sir, never one will me know ; 

While I was ridt enough at home, 

Great boasi then wAild they blow. 

^ And now they run aWay from 
As beastds on a row f 
They take no more h^ed of me, 

Than they me never saw.” * 


ftooount of his weaU3% and was not* hi the tsmid MUiH 
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For ruth then weute Littie Johan, 
Scathlock and Much in fore. ’ 

Fill of the best wine ! *’ said Robin, 

% For here is a simple cheer." 

“ Hast thou any friend^s,” said RobiUj 
Thy sureties'-* that will be? ’i 
“ I have none,” then said the knight, 

“ But God that died im\ tree.” 

“ Put away thy jesting,”* said Robin, 

** Thereof vrSli I right none ; 

Thinkest* thou I will have God to 
f Peter, Paul, and John ? 

c 

“ Nay, by Him that me mad#^ 

And shaped bofh sun and moon, 

Find a better surety,” * said Robin, 

“ Or money g«3|test thou none.” 

“ I have npae other,” said the knight, 

‘‘ The soothe for to sajf ; 

But if it be our deft? lady, # 

She^ail'd me never ere this day.” 

By dear worthy God ! ” said Robin, 

** To seek all England through, 

Yet found I never to my pay 
A muche better borrow.® 

Come now forth, Little Johan, 

And go to my treasury, ^ 

And brjinge me four hundred ))ouuds, 

And look that f^rell told it be.” 

Forth then went Little Johan, 

^ And gea^h'lock went before ; 

He tolde ofit four hundred pounds, ' 

By eighteen i score. 

“ Is thi^< well told? ” Kuid Little Much, 
Johan said, “what gidevctli thee? 
t It is alms to help a gentle knight 
That is fall in poverty. 

“ Master,” then said Little Johan, 
t “ His clothing is full thinf 
Ve inust^rive the knight a livery ‘ 

To lap his body in. 

“ For ye have scarlet and green, master, 
And many a rich array, 

TJJiere is no merchant in meny Ktigi ..id, 

Bo rich 1 dare will say.” 

“ Take him three yards of every col4ur 
And look that it will mete be.” 

Little Johan took no other measure 
But his bowe tree ; 

And of every handful that he mete 
i, He leapt over foot^s three ; 

« “ devilkins draper,” said Little Much, 
Thinkest thou to be ? ” 

Scatiriock stood tkll slill and laugh’d, 

And said, ” By God AlSiight', 

J ohan hfiay give live better measure , 

By God, it eosl him<)iit lite.”'* 

* , said Little Johan. 

♦ “ All ntito Robin Hood, 

must give the knight a horse * 

To |<sad home all this good*” 


f ** Take him a grey courser, " said Robhi, 

“ And a saddle new; 

^ He iff our lady’s messenger, 

God grant ^ that he be true ; ” 

* “ And a good pallVey,” said Little Much, 

“ To maintain him in his right;” 

“ And a pair of boots,” said BcathMock, 

“ For He is»a gentle knight.” 

“ What shalt thou give him? Little John,” 
• said Robin ; y 

“ Sir, a pair of gilt spurs clean, * 

To p^*ay for all this company ; 

God bring him out of tene.” “ 

“ Wi-en shall my day be,” said the knight, 

“ Sir, and your wille he ? ” 

^ “ This day twelve monetli,” said Robin, 

“ Under this greenwood tree. 

“ It were a great |hainc,” said Robin, 

“ A kpight alone to ride, 

* Without squitlrcj yeomiin, or page, 

To walke by his side. 

“ I shall thee lend Little Johan, my man, 
For he sliall be thy knave, •'* 

la a yeoman’s sJ^ad he may thee stand, 

If tlj^ou great ncede have,” 

[The exquisite touch--of making the miller'.s 
son, who had hithertoo looked on with a selfish, 
jealous eye, participate at last in the common 
feeling, will not 'escape notice ; anymore than the 
masterly discernment iQ,to*-~and expression of— i lie 
subleties of character that the whole poem exhibits. . 
How Robin Hood, the hero of the greenwood epic, 
stands out from all his jnen. How each of these 
i.H distinguished from the other. How charmingl> 
contrasted is the knight wnlh ell.} 

f To he conf innod.) 
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ADDRESSr.I) CHIEFLY TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 
BY. W. jr. Fox. 

THE POLITICAL MORALITY OF 8H AKSPEARE’s 
PLAYS, 

(Concluded from page ^,) 

In my former Lecture upon the political mo- 
ralitie.*< to be found in iiramas of Shakspeare, 
I dwelt chiefly upon twm points, not of equal, but 
both of considerable importance. The first of 
them was^the vSried and striking illustrations 
which these plays afford *of the depraving and mis- 
chievous tendency of trresponsibleispower. Shaks- 

f eare has drawn this in u great diversity of phases, 
oth with regard to the individual by whom it is 
exercised, and with regard to the people over 
whom it is exercised. We trace its suspiciousiies.s, 
its unceasing apprehensions, its bloody cruelty, 
its dark remorse we see it operating to the de- 
struction of the peace and comforts of the people, 
and ym tiehold it recoiling upon the head of the 
individual possessing it, and rendering his life in 
turn (tk miserable as its exercise ana influences 
have i^fendejed tHe lives of others. It may be said 
that Shakspeare dt^s this for theatrical effect. 
T^ey ha?e ill read* Shakspeare who suppose he 
did anything simply for theatrical efTeet which 
is not Borne out by nature, and which is not 
demanded by higher reasons and grounded upon 

(1) besn— incline— grant. (2) Evil. (3) Servant. 
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fioimdnr pvinciphff, Thmtrlml r ffhct ! ho could pro- 
dune ilmi with tuiy wtwhirmy whatever ; with tho 
limits of the air, or of the oatth; with ansiocracy in all 
ilfi priories of iron dukes, and leaden dukes, and curr^- 
])owdev dukes ; with kings of unlimited jiower, *and 
subjects either rebellious or crouching in submissive 
vessaldom disgraceful to their form and nature;- he 
could produce that effect with his knaves and his fools, 
with hia fat knights and his lean apothecaries ; with 
l)is men of action, or his men of*conlemplation ; in a 
word with whatever materials seemed the least likely 
In strike upoT^tlie stage : — ho could product that effect 
with passive Offering, as in the case of Kichard the 
or with dreamy contemplation asdn Hamlet, 
'^riietitrical effect was always within his grrop —he had 
lui (>ccasioii to overstep nature in his seardi for it ; for 
naturo obeyed his call whenever and whefevor he put 
licr stores in requisition. But then it may -be said that 
Sluikesprare pictured this suspi^usness, this cruelty, 
this corrupting tendency as coiyected with the exor- 
cise oi’ irresponsible power, because he found that .such 
wore tho facts recorded ih history. To he sure. 
Shakespeare read history correctly--; wwely. When lye 
drew the character of a tyrant, he made him not only 
cruel, but mean, jealous, suspicious and tricky. Soine- 
timos ho gave him boldness of physical courage, but 
(hen ho delightcid to comjwn.sato for that gift by 
sliowing in him the absence •<ir moml coumge. AVe 
trace the course of this corrupting tendency of irre- 
sponsible powTc in Macbeth, the proud bold chieftain, 
valiant in buttle, yet exJiibiiing his “hangman’s hands" 
in terror after performing a cowarrlly as well as a 
bloody deed. AVe see him, his limbi^ clothed in kingly 
purple, the (jompanionof hir^d assassins and of witehes. 

* Of high station, he lends himself to deeds obdarkness, 
and if h(f wins glorious battles, ho pcrjietrates cruel 
murders ; and when once a king, ho organizes a spy- 
system in his realms os complete as the French |K>lice, 
or (hat of Lord Castlereagh, or Nicholas of Kiissia. By 
these characteristics we arc strongly reminded of some 
ivhieh bejong to our own day, and particularly of the 
accounts which the newspapers gave us of the sojourn 
of th e great potentate <if the north a little while ago in 
Italy. There is the same apprehension of danger 
lurking on every side, the same suspicious watchful- 
ness, the same jealous distrust. Wo see in our own 
diiy th<j same penalty for the possession of irresponsi- 
ble power visiting him who sways tho most iron scep- 
tre over the most extended dominion, that 8hakesj>eare 
ha.'j depicted vexing the souls of liis Atuebeth and 
Richard the Third. 

Here is an account of tho Emperor Nicholas in 
Italy;-- 

A^^ENICE, Dec. 31.— The emperor of Hussia arrived in 
this city the day before yesierdav', a moment when he 
was not e?cpected. His approach was carefiyjly concealed 
bv the police, who even spread a report that his Imf>erud 
Majesty would (arrive by sea in the steamer Besarabia. It 
is said that fears were entertained lest some attempt 
Avould be made on Uie life of the Emperor, The police, 
it wtLssaid, had recnived information that two Poles had 
arrived at Venic«* secretly ; but lh<sse alarms havf not 
been justified by tho result, IJow'ever it may have l»een, 
the Emperor exhibited the utmost reserve. In the 
theatre he remained at the back of»the box, dressed in 
the simplest manner ; whilst (Toncriil Orlofi', in a most 
striking costume, stood in front. It is stated fhat while 
in Padua. Ids Imperial Majesty omidoyod extraordinary 
precautions, evincing that hia' suspicious mindliKvas dis- 
turbed with apprehension. He wouM not stop at places 
where apartments had been prepared fox^hiin, but put ' 
up at an hotel of indifferent appearance. is asserted ' 
that ho c^^usod the walls, floor, and ceiling of hi.'s chain- 1 
ber to be examined with a mallet. The bed and furni- 
ture were removed, and some bay having been brought 


I by the Emperor’s orders, a flf>ak was spread upon it, 
/ and thini ho p.iisrd tin- ni^ht. 11,? nho declined partak- 
I infant' imv ,1 ftwaJl du'hi ufr^ hrou^ht to hittit 

which be hJjimdt niHHwd, tokin}>; from ii homo tbwh with 
wine, imd comvnwic, llo then aimed ii roasted pallet' 
to be brought, and having givtm one half of it to Gene^ 


Orloff, he gave tho other to his favourite dog, wb^io is 
his constant companion, and passed the night by his 
side. Such are the details that have reached us from 
I Padua ; and, indeed, the caution that he has shown in 
this city has conflmi#d that account of tho melancholy 
existence of tho Sovereign of the greatest empire in the 
world. His «qiiip<nge is conifiosed of several carriages, 
but four of them are exactly similar, and these ho uses 
alternately, without any one ever knowing in which ho 
intends to set out from a citv, or what, mad he is to 
take, or what hour is fixed for fiis departure. • 

Here is tho lifi» of a king ! Here is a condition for 
a man to reduce himself to, who has the power of 
working out the intelligence, tho freedom, the haj)- 
piness and the progi’ess of millions of his fellow beings. 
A life like this implies previous guilt. Punishment 
like this — moral punishment like Shis — does fall 

ujMn pie bead of a mriUi w ithout precedent feme. 
There is nothing even in the history of* the gallant 
struggles of tho usurper Macbeth, which shoAvs him 
reduced to so low, so ixior, so pitiful a pass as this. 
But so it ought to he Macbeth assassinated a gracious 
sovereign— Nicholas struck hia dagger in the neart of 
a noble nation. Yes; the delineations of Shakespeare 
are borne out amjily by facte ; and that he noted those 
facte with an observant eye — that lie invested them 
witli imaginat^'^e form and colouring -- that he enriched 
them Avith a ):KHitry wbicljj has tpund response in the hearts 
of millions after milHons-rthat he has done all tliia, 
makes him not only the greatcsi, dramatist of this 
country, but the teacher also of those dee^r princi^^s 
and truths of human nature fi’Oin Vhich political 
axioms are drown, and of wfiicli they are the emana- 
tions, merely practical, and of occasional application. 
Pow'er is what he drew it ; it is what he knew it to l>c, 
and what we learn it to be from tlic corroborations of 
history and philosophy ; and we read in his delineationR 
of what power really is, tlie justification of all those 
claims on behalf of tlie people — for that check or con- 
trol over tliese rulers which is the characteristic mark 
of democracy, anS in which, indeed, democracy conaists. 
The people are tho source of jiower,^ and check and 
control they ought to haA o over die exercise of that 
j)owor so long as such things as regality and aristocracy 
remain in the w'orld ; for such control is not only a 
privilege to which they should asiiire, but a necessity 
of their being and well-being. Their positioA should 
be never to go to sleep while those who rule ihntn can 
be tempted to mischevious practises ; never, as Lord 
Brougham advised tho other night, to trust them 
even as representatives, for representatives re- 
require checks as well os other people du- 
ring the season they hold their jiower, and legis- 
late for those from w'hom their authority is de- 
rived. This great trudi wj learn from the jlagcs 
of historians, and from the works even of the poet# who 
have surrounded the men of power with a halo of ima- 
ginary glory. AVe learn i^from our Humes and our 
Gibbons — from ouf Godwins, and pui' Holcrofts ; wo 
learn ,it from fiction and fronpi philosophy ; we learn it 
from thelitrong osscrtkjfli of poUtical rights by thosr 
who, like Thomas Paine, were engaged in political con- 
test ; and we learn it fmfi thoso whl!l dwelling apart 
and afar ^*om political coHisOJi) yet hold the •mirror 
up to nature ; pourtmy to ns the eharseters and con- 
ditions both of tyrtMuts and (slaves ; and show us the 
corrupting tendanoies of poAjpv, both in its effects upon 
those who suffer from it, and in its reaction uptfii Jhose 
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who exercise it of these by none so amply, so 

truly, as by him whose name all hail with reverence 
as the greatest of our dramatists- -the greatest of the 
world’s dramatists — ^William Shakespeare, 

*The other point 1 adverted to in my last Lecture wm 
thef^nume estiiitate formed by Shakespeare of mili- 
tary heroSsm, as shown in his pictures of the old Greek 
and Troian heroes in the play of Ttoif^ dnd Grss- 
fida, Shakespeare abominates sham heroes os much as 
Thomas Carlyle, and he stripped them of their tinsel 
and gaudy plumes wherever he dealt with them. He 
was not a man to he led away by such pretences to 
glory, or imposed upon by that transparent trickery 
which excites so much popular enthusiasm, andsmakes 
scarlet "<40 becoming a colour in the eyes of tl^ose who 
can he tickled to laughter or moved to tears by a 
straw. Shakespeare laughed at all* such nonsense ] 
he set the budbon Thersit^ toturn it into ridicule, and 
make it a spectacle for thO mirth of Gods and men ; 
and hod heroism been generally seen fiius, and studied 
thus, the world wopld have got something by it, fbr it 
would have cut the great connecting link betn'een the 
military destroyers of on#age, and those of $, later 
time. Had the world looked upon heroism with 
Shakespeare^s eyes, the renown of an Achillm would 
not have been the inspiration of an Alexander, 
that of an Alexander, have descended upon a 
Cassar, nor the success of a Cmsar, have licen the 
stimulus to the ambition of a Napoleon. All ibis 
would have been long before brought to an end. The 
world would have known to what idol they were pay- 
ing their homage— they would have cevied to become 
pi^es to the continuance oi their own misery — they 
would have ceased to become the aids and helps to the 
desolation of their own homes — ^they would have ceased 
ti he the reu^a^ers of their own posts and nuisances, 
and the proferrets oi' boom's and homage to those 
from whom they and their children reaped nothing, 
and could reap nothing, save disapjmintments, mis- 
fortunes, And calamities — they would have ceased 
lh follow these destroyers wdth shouts and acclama- 
tion# of applause ; and instead of striking up at 
their appearance ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes,” 
they would have turned away fron. them to hail 
with welcome the author of some^ useful invention, 
thef propagator of some sound instruction, the holder 
of some great tnd glorious gift of mind, although 
perchance exhibited to them in the person of one of 
the most lowly and miserable of the human race. 

The first point which I shall speak of to-night is the 
manner in which Shakespeare deals with Heligion ; his 
mode of treating it is ultimately connected with a politi- 
cal principle. Tlie first specimen I will adduce Is the 
way he pourtrays to us a priest of the elder religion 
of the country — the Eomon Catholic* — a prelate of high 
degree, a mediator between kings and potentates, one 
who httrlsenathemoB and denunciations a^inst nations : 
t mc*att Cardinal Pandulph in King John. In the 
character of this Cardinal we have Shakespeare’s notion 
of ft diignified legate of the Roman Bee : ho makes his 
Appaarmlice Just as the Kings of France and England 
have sti^ed their strife ami made peace, and thus he 
0 |^nf hts commission 

Whylhtm aitinst ttKi 

' ipi^^ytoostspuni; stajl peMbroe, 

Of 

Ttibkn car TcntiMUd bdvAtiticr’s luwna 
^ iOlMftitinid powinr thus personified is subject 


to three contrasts — first, witli the conventional pride of 
monarchy; then with the earnestness of conscious 
wrong ; and thirdly, with the natural feelings and in- 
stinote of otir nature. The first of these contrasts — 
that of the conventional pride of monarchy — is thus 
brought into play ; — 

K..Tftnj«j.Wbat earthly name to interrofoitories, 

Can task the ft*ec breath of a sacml king Y 
Thou uanet not, cardinal, devise a name 
So Slight, uuaioiihT, and Hdiculoiis, 

To charge me to ad answer, as itte {tone. 

Tell Imn this tale j and from the mouui of England, 

Add thus much more,— That no Italian priest 
Shall tbhe or toll in our dominions ; . 

But as we under heaven are supreme be&n, 

So. under him, that great supremacy. 

Whore arc do reign, we will alone uphold. 

Without the assistanoe of h inortnl hand : 

So tell the nope j all reverence set apart, • 

To him^a his usurp'd anthority. 

Philip of France, descrihed as a kind-hearted and 
well-meaning man, h|re interposes, and he says ; — 
Brother of Englan^you blaspheme in this. 

King John, however, despite this remonstrance, goes 
on in the same strain of deftance : — 

• K. J OHM. Though yon. and all the Icings of Christen don> 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 

^reading the curse that money may buy out ; 

And, by the merit of vile gold, dnws, dust, 

Purchase corrupted tiardou of a man. 

Who, in that saiai sells pardon Item himself; 


. pardon Item himself; 

Though you, and all tbA.re«t, so grossly Jed, 

This Juggling witchemft with revenue enerish ; 

Tet I aWe, alone do me oppose 

Against Che pope, and count his friends my foes, 

Bcclesiaatical power then launches forth its thunders 
even against a monarch : here is the excommunica- 
tion : — ^ 

PATsrn. Then, by the lowflil jwwer that 1 h«ve, 

Thou stialt stand cuiw'tf, and cACommun iento ; 

And blessed shall he be. that doth revolt 
Prom his allegiance to an herc*tie ; * 

AndmeritoriouH shall that hand be call'd, 

C^anonised, and worshlp'd as a saint. 

That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

At this point Constance interposes to veuthcr wrath. 
She says — 

O, lawful let It he 

That I have room with Home to curee a w*ldlc ’ 

Good tl&ther Cardinal, cry thou aujen, 

To my keen curses ; for, without my wrong, 

TheitJ is no touguc hath power to curse him right . 

Constance desires to share in the cur.sing; but eccle- 
siastical anathema is too g(K>d a thing to be allowed to 
fell in the hands of the laity ; curses are thing# too 
precious to become common currency. No injury 
infiicted — no amount of wrong perpetrated— no darker 
crimes designed, can warrant in the eye of the church- 
man a participation in his holy monopoly of cursing. 
The cardinal has a full setiso of the dignity of the 
corporation toi which ho belongs, and a part of that 
dignity consists i|[ the Exclusive appi'opriatlon of 
cursing aud»blesstng. Ctirses and blessings are a part 
of the atock in trade by which the value of his cor|)ora- 
tion is enhanced : they are the soepti^ l^nd globe of 
his authority, and he rigidly retains them for his sole 
tele and advantage^ and so he says to Constance — 

K* Thertf# Iinr gnd warrant, lady, f)r my cane, 

Pandulph then commands the King of France to let 
go the band of the arch -heretic John, and to raise the 
power of Prance upon his head, unless he submit him- 
self to^lfe authority of Borne. ;^ilip, however, is not 
quite easy at this sudden breach of a treaty only juRt 
concluded ; he gate over for a while his apprehensions 
df ^me aid his dread of blasphemy, and tiiui he 
argues th^ point witJr^the Cardin^ — 

* K. Pma. Good roVeteiwl Mher, make my pfiaon yeurs. 
And tell me how you would beStow $vuvfm. 

This tcfel hand end tniutt ore newly kmti 
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And tile oonjuncticm of our inward loulfl 
Married in Uingue, coupled and link'd togctiicr 
Witii ail religious etreugtli of eacrcd yows ; 

The latoet breath, that gave tile soona of words, 

Was deep sworn falUi , peace, amity, true love, 

Between our kingdoms, and tmr royal selves : 

And ©ven before this truce, but now beforo,— • 

No longer than we welt could wash our hands, | 

* To clap this royal bargain Up of peace, • 

Jlcnven knows, they wero besmear'd imd overstaln’d 
■W'ith slaughter’s pencil ; wliore revenge did paint 
The &‘artm fliff'ercnea of incensed kingH ; 

And shall these hands, so lately purged of blood, 

So newiy Joined in love, so strong in tK>tli, 

Unyoke this scisurc, and tiiis kind regret? 

Play fast and loose with faith ? so Jest virith heaven, 

Plaice su£h unoonstant children of ourselve^ 

As now to snatch oiu* palm from palm ; 
llnswHur laith sworn { and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace U) uiarcli a bloody host • 

And make a riot on tiie gentle bri>w r 
• Of true sincerity ? O holy sir, " 

My reverend fifcthor, let it not be aoj j 
Out of your gi’oce, dcviso, ordain, impose f 
Some gentle oitier; and then we shall be bless’d 
To do your pleaaui-e, and contuiue ftiends. 

No arguments, however, no Apeala of this sort, "ran 
move the haughty legate. says — 

All fartu ifl foriuloBS, owlcr oi’dcrless, 

Save what is opposite to England's lovia 

1'herefore, to amis I bo chauipiou of our church * ^ 

Or let Die chundi, our mother, breathe her curse, 

A. nujUier’s ciu'sc, on her revolting son. 

l'’niuce. tliou ina.y*st hoUl a serpent by Uio tongue, ; 

A taised lion by tiie mortal jmw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tootii, 1 

Than keep la peace tliat l^inid wliioh thou dost hold. j 

King of Franca, not yet shaken, replies — 

1 may disjoin toy hand, but not my fhitli. 

A ml then the Cardinal hocoines an acute sophist, 
socking to mislead and eniharrafis a mind yet clinging 
to truth ami honour. Thus the chi^chmnn proceeds - 
O, let thy vow^ 

rirst made to heaven, first l>e to htmven porfoiin’d ; 

That is, the champion of oui' rhurcli ! 

Wiiat siiKH’ thuuswcar'ht, is sworn against tiiyself. 

And may not performed by thyself , 

Tor tiiat, which tnou bast sworn to do amiss, 

Is not amiss, when it is truly done ; 

And l)«ing not done, wlicrc douig tends to ill, 

The trutli is tlu>n most rlone not di>ing it ; 

'J’he Ix’tter aert f)f purposes mistook 
Is, to mistake ngiun; tliough indirect. 

Yet in 4 liroction thcTcby gnjws direct, 

And hilselttiod lajKcliood cui ts ; as tire ctxds fire 
W ithin the scorched veins of one new bnrn'd. 

It Is retigioii, tliat doth make vows kept , 

But thoirhast sworn against rcUgifui ; 

But what liiou swear’st, against tin* thing thou swoar’st; 

A nd mak’st an oath the surety for thy trutli 
Against an oath : The truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to bo forsworn j 
Else what a mockery should it lie to HW\>ar ? 

But thou dost Hvvear only to be forsworn 5 
^ And most forsworn , to keep what tiiou dost swear, 

' Thci*ctor<3, thy latter vows, against tliy first, 

Is in tliyself rclndlion to thyself; 

And better conquest never caust tiiou make. 

Thau arm tliy constant and thy nobler jiarts 
Against tbom* giddy h>ose suggestions : 

Upon which lictter pnH our pmyers come in, 
li thou vouchsafe them ; but, if iU)t.,,|lien know, 

Tin* peril of our curses light on thee ; 

So heavy, ns thou shalt not shake them oft. 

But In diwpair die undgr their black weight. 

So the C^yiinal’s argument amounts to this — tliat 
the conscience must he purged of one petjury hy the 
perpetration of another; and he overloolw the fact that 
even if Philip owed allegiance to tSie church, he (tfill 
owed a prior allegiance to the lojjalty and truthtlilness 
of humanity. 

Here, then, we have the first of Shakespeare's pic> 
tures of the Hom^n Catholic system, presenting it to us j 
in its alliance with, or rather in its assuimw^ domina- 
tion over states and nations; andbei'e we see every 
consideration sacrificed to the supremacy of the church: 
we have its loud threatenings, auA its keen jugglii^s. 
Finally, we see the Carding succcsstul. Peace is 
broken at his instigation. Ute two great nations are 
plunged into war. The Dauphin crosses over, and for 
a time is successiul in Ms invading ravages* John 


submits; becomes the vassal of the Pope ; receives his 
crown from tlie hands of the Cardinal Legate, whom 
he dispatches to stop tlic advances of the French 
army. What then nappens'^ Prince Lewis, ready 
enough to obey the call of the churcli when it wm to 
War and bloodshed, refuses to listen to her igenJatc 
when it is for the restoration of peace ; so be sends the 
Cardinal about his business, and ])ur6ues bis victorious 
march. Thus we see this great alliance between 
churchmen end rulers entered upon for selfish 
interests, and to be lightly cast off when those interests 
clash ; we see it a thing out of which no good can 
come either to those who seek for religious truth or to 
thotHSwho desire political rights and social improve- 
ments.^ • 

Now take the delineation by Bliakospearo of another 
Roman priest-A-a prices! of no high station, no legate 
of the Pope, no amhaHjidor between potentates, no 
companion of ^princes, no denouncer of nations by 
interdict — take Friar Lautenoc, that good kindly 
old man who interests himself for, the loves of liomeo 
and Juliet. By hi^mOMieof treating this character, 

' Shakespeare has shown thfit the dark colours in whicli 
ho drew that of Pandulph, were the result of no 
animosity to the Homan Catholic Religion,-— no con- 
sequence of a delight felt by him in the exhibition 
of priestly intolerance, pride, and crime. For what 
a fine creature is this Friar Laurence, w'ith his bot- 
anissing and moralizing, and coming forth at day-break 
with his basket to gather plants and flowers still 
Wet with the morning dew, so that he may pursue 
his study oftsimples and know what will jioison and 
what ’cure then his«deliglit to find that if poison 
j lurk in the leaves of a little herb, still there is 
also medicinal power in its composition : — then the 
absence of all affectation in his chartw^er ; ho assulles 
no sternness when he findSifthat Htimeo has not been 
in lied all night ; and he is obviously regarded hy 
the youth as a kind friend as well as a ghostly 
father. How kindly is his nature! What, a little 
plot he forms^ — though the good old man had bettei* 
not have tried his hand at plotting— to make the 
Capulets and Montagues good frielld^ ; and how he 
stands amazed at the passion of the lov ers, as well as 
shocked at tlie ^ries that develop themstdves in their 
contending houses, and which to his quiet soul appear 
almost madness. His aflectionate* nature quickens 
his very senses * old as he is, he hoars and recog- 
nizes the approaching step of Juliet: — 

Here eorucs tiu* lady i— O, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out ttie everlasting tUnti • 

A lover may Iwatridc the goBsauHira 
'I'hat idle in the wanton summer all*. 

And yet not fidl ; so light Is vanity. 

A gootl and gentle creature this friar ; and not 
unlike a later creation of B^iclding’s Parson Adams ; 
full of simplicity and milk of human kindness — u 
homely true-hearted priest, ready to render good service 
to all. Shakespeare has made his friar a purer, holier 
person than he is represented in the old stojy on 
which the main features of *the drama are founded: 
and which tells us of the subtle counsels and pra<.‘tic(*s 
of the old priest, and of cerfoin to which his apart- 

ment was devotedjihiit to .'febdi Shakespeare certainly 
never thought of applying jt in the case of his Friar 
Lautenae. Here is t|ie account from the old poem 

** A iiecrot plew tw hsth, Well seeled round about, 

Tbe mouth of whiuh So dose Is snut that nSne may finde it out ; 
But nioine tliere is to vvalkc, aiid dace to sitte amlm^ 
iteride a <0. dqep^Upon. fliU soft and trimly dnest 

The flouro is plahkra So wik ; it li >varino, 

That neither Windsor stiteky damps have powm him ought to 
harme. 

Wbskk nS WAS WOjtr m vsiktU ms rAiss mums to 
bsstowk, j, ^ • 

There now he hydetii Romeut ; ■**- 1 
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Now r'irtainly a scaiulol upon oui’good 

friar; and Shakespeare has very properly ct)rrectod it. 
Pie has done the eame thing in other instances : 
Ophelia, tor example, in thoBt4>ry ujK>n which the play 
ollHamlet was founded, is represented as no hotter than 
she fiHould be. Now the character of Friar Laurence 
would have been a mere blot in the di'ama, if Shaico- 
spearehad adopted this scandal u|K)n Ijis fair fame; 
while, as it now stands, it is such an example of kind- 
lirniss, truth, gentleness, that if* all Ibimish priests 
were like him the very best thing we could do w^ould 
be to reform our Protestantism and come back again 
to such a Poi)ery. 

The ('!hurch of England, in its present constitution, 
scnrcel/. comes within the wmpass of Shakespeare’s 
historical dramas ; at least it only appears in its infan- 
tine state in the last of them ; but he fins given us the 
Church of Pingland without any particular reference 
to its connection with that of Koine in the introductory 
scenes of his Henry tJm Fifth, and there wc see what 
were the usual poetics of bishops and archbishops. 
Thewarin which Henry the Fiftff'engaged with France, 
and the period of our histol^ at w'hich it was ^iarriod 
on, might not, it is true, lead us to expect niiy strong 
exhibition of conscience on the port of the king : but 
at all events, as Shakespeare poij.rtray.s him, he shoivs 
at its commencximent at least much more of conscience 
than did the bishops of his realm, who were his in- 
structors and coanccllors, and who, it appears, urged 
him on to the war for the purpo.se of keeping off some 
troublesome acts of purlionnent which were likely to 
pass at that time affecting their proper^'. The jilay 
opens with two bishops ebaetU'd fogether in an anti- 
i*oom of the palace, deliberating as to how they shall 
st^e off some of the danger which threatened their 
temjioralitiea meeting, in fact, like that winch took 
place some few yctflrs agt», ivhon the Whigs proimsed to 
make some of the .supf rlluous possessions the Irish 
Establialicd Chur^i subservient to the pui'imses of 
general education; and tvhcii, as will bo recollected, 
several of the clergy nnd high CJhurch dignitaries 
met together in Liuubeth I'ulace to revive high Church 
principles in this cmiiiti'y ; and did so, until tuni»8 
changed, and it become impossible, with the growing 
intelligence* of the jiooph', longer maintain thorn. 
Henry havdiig just acceded to the crown, wo tind thc 
Archbishop of Canterbury and tho Hishop of Kly 
thus cou«u1ting together in on antl-chamhcr. Oho 
Arflibishop says ; • 

Can r . My lord, IT tell you,-*littt self bill is «u kM. 
Which, in the f'U‘vei»th yttkr o’ the last kma’s rei^fji j 

Was UUa aud liad indeed ngniiist us pnos’d, 

But that the ?i<.s\nibiii^; and unquiet time 
Did push it out of fuither auestion : ' I 

Jiut. But how, my lord, shall we l esist it now » 

CUnt. ItmustN* thought on: IfitpiM»8a>raist us, 

Wr lose the Iwttor lialfofour possessions 
For all the tempf>ral lands, winch men devout 
By testament have given to the church. 

Would tljey strip frrnn u« ; being valued thus,- 
Vs much as would maintain, to tlie king’s honour. 

Full flflecn earls, and fifteen hundred knights ; 

|. SixtlmuBand and two hundred gcM>d eesjuim ; 

And, to relief of laKonsLand we^ ugc, 
jOf indigent taint souls, jiast corporal toU, 

A hundred ahnsbousos, viglif well nupply’d ; 

Ad tothecoft’ersoftiU'king, beside, 

A thousand iKmufUi by tlm yt^ar; Thus runs the bill. 

Et.y. This would dmlrdoep. • 

Caait. *Twoold drink tho cup and oU. 

A onr^sfiil px’elatts th!«: he sees tJi« Qiurch in 
dangep; tmd a-h^d. Tb^ Archbishop then lays 
^pen threatened flangcr, 

tntw :rr 

^ Mve meds an oftbr his majesty, 


The other Bishop aakw 

Elv. How <Ud this ofior fcocui receiv'd, niy lord? 
Cant. With good accfcpUnoe of his mujtwty ; 
Save, that thero was not limo enoty;h to fiwir ^ 


mtsea now in hnndt 
I to hill grause at large, 

M tOMdiing Fraiif5o\ to give a greoter sum 
• TOuin «r«r at one time tho clergy yet 
D4d to hi5 piwMcoeasors prut withal. 


to the crown aud seat of France, , 
Derived from Edward, hi* gi'cat grondtather. 

In the following scene we find the sovereign seated 
in state, saiTounded his bishops and nobles — the 
idea of a war with France has boeii suggested, but the 
noble and warlike Harry has some gleams of con- 
flcioriee thoi!ii;h the priests have not, an^ it is evident 
that Shakespeare intended to represem them as sin • 
cere, for th^e is an earnestness in his exhortation to 
the bishops not to mislead him in the matter, wlpcii 
one would t^ink W'ould have had effect with any man 
whose heart was not made of impenetrable stuff— lie 
says, addressing the archbishop — 

Sure, wo thank yolL 

My h arned lord, vvcTf ray .>ou to procoed, 

Aud justly and rcligiouMy unfold 
" aJique that^hej 


Wliv the law SaJique thaPthey haro lr> Fniiioe, 
Or should, owshomd not, bur us in our claim. 


i Gt^ forbid, my dear and faitiitUt lord. 
That you should fiiSliion, wrost, or Ikjw yoiu 


your rewlhig, 


Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
Witli opening titles uuscj'eatc, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth : 

For God doth know, how nianv, uow ui hcnltli, 
Shall drop their hkM>d hvapp»'‘)kdi<>u 
Of what your revereuct' tmalJ incite us h» ; 
Theref'-“ * ■■ 

How V 


Theretbro take heed how you iin pawn our person, 
IV you aw 
We chiirgi 


C iivwake the sluepiag sword of wur , 
gt'- you in ilie mnne of (rod, take In rd ; 

F”'or never two «U(‘h kingdoms did <*ontt*i)(i, 

Without inucli fall of blood ; whose guillles» di ops 
Are every <n)e a woe, a sorw (xuuplatnt, 

’GaiiHt lhrn,wlkow wrongs give eilge unto tin,* swords 
That iiiaJic such waMe in brief nioifalU.v - 
Under thw eonjimit ion, ciK.uk, Tuy kn d , 

Awl we will hear, not<*, ami Mieve in heart, ^ 

That what you .sneak i.s in your coiiwn'nee w.-xifh’d 
As pure OK siu vntlv hii>tUm. 

Tho aidibishop answers to this appenl — 

Theiihiiiu’ me, graeioiift Hoverelgn, ■ and you peers 
That ow e your lives, your faith, and ison'iivh, 

To this iinpei’ial throne ; — There is uo l)ar 
To mtik© agaiii.st your highness’ claim to France. 

Again the king asks— 

May I with right and conscience maae tins cumn » 

The archbishop replies ; and after a moat flophistical 
course of reasoning, concludes that Harry ought to go 
to war for the crown of France ; the consequence he 
calculates upon being that the clergy wull thereby 
avoid the bill that threatened, as they said, “to drink^ 
^hc cup and all and that while two great kingdoms' 
are being drained of their bloodand treasure, the church 
will hold her temporal possessions, and not, as was 
feared, be compelled to part with them either to enrich 
earls or endow elms-houses. This is the archbishop’s 
reply: — • 

The Hiri upon my nead, dnAul sovereign I 
Ipor i« toe book of Numbers is It wiih— 

When the son dice, let the inheritance • 

Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 

Btand tbr your own> miwindyour bloody flag ; 

. lx>ok bade onto your mighty ancestors ; 

^o, riiy dread lord, to your great gi'aiuhdre^i toinh, 

From whom youfilaim ; invoko hw warlike spint. 

And your great uncle’s ; Edward tl»e Idacik princ*', 

Who’on the French ground play’d a tragedy, 

Making defeat oa the fiiU power of Vrauoe ; 

Willies his meet mighty tkUicr on a hiU 
Stood smiling, to bejiold his lion’s whelp 
FoMujfe in bhkid of French nobiUty, 

O noble English, that could entertain 
WiAhalfUiei 


leir forces the full pride of France ; 
Ana fee anoiher lialf stand laughing by. 

• All out o|^work,%tid cold for action I 

Tho bishop of Ely tlkm chimes in 

Awake remembrance of tliese valiant dead, 
And with your puiasant arm renew their Ihats : 
You are tholr hidr. yon sit upon their tbione ; 
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The blood ttnd courajfe, tliat renowned them, 

Runs in your veins ; andniy tlu'ice niiiwsarit litsfje 
Js in the very Mft.v riitfeu ot'hi« .v<*utn, 
liij>e lor exii'ioitw lunl mig^tity enb^riiriiK*. 

Another bishop is there, andi must needs show his 
sympathy for tbci cause; and bo they all join in chcft*us, 
a chorus, however, very unlilce that of the an^Js at 
Bethlehem, the burden of whicli was, And on earth 
peace and goodwill amonpfst men.’* 

Another joins in the following strsi^n - 

Exk. Your brother kinj^ and rnoiiarchfl of tho earth 
Do ail expeett that you should rouse youm'lf, 

As did tlie^nnei' lions of your blood. ^ 

Such, however w<afl episcopal politics — w ar ! war ! for 
the sake of church property — war ! to ch^t the par- 
liatmjTit and wrong the poor. Such was the notion of the 
greatest and deepest tliinking man lingli^d has pro 
duced of the manner in which circumstances act ujion 
a character so cooled under the shadow' of a miti-o, 
and by those whose hands gras]JRif* crozior. Whfin 
Ims the Church of England, osaBonnected with Korne, 
or oven after that conucctian was dissolved, stood up 
within the walls of the legislature, (in wliich strangely 
enough theology holds a place,) to denounce the crirnf 
and the evil of war? — to donoiinco and expose the un- 
sound and wicked arguments by which prejudice and 
malevolent passions are kindl<''d in nation against 
nation i — when, to attempt torf^/em the full flowing tide 
of blood, and turn back the course of bVeneb, of 
English, of European animosity and aggression ? — 
\vhen to wash their hands of this foul stain, in which 
temporal authority perverts its power?- — when, in 
what contest that history records, lias such been the 
interposition of lord bishops — such •their le-gislative 
, (dfoi’ts -such their true cbrif!tian and humane interfe- 
!■( lice betWi^cn the lovers of war -tlio few who gain 
ihi' victory, and the inillious who suffer by it? 

There is one other class of religionists which came 
into notice in Shakespeare’s time — 1 mean the Puritans; 
and it is remarkable bow gently he deals wdtli them. 
Tlicy were the butts of his brother poets -the 
jioorest df those who wrote for the stage, when he 
Aiishod to raise a laugh, w'ould do so by inti'oduchig a 
Puritan, or cutting a joke upon a Puritan, Beaumont 
and Fletcher w ere full of scoff and scorn against those 
who had not then raised themselves up into the for- 
midable body they aftorw^arda, in the He.vonteenth cen- 
tury, hccatue; yet Shakespeare scarcely ever alludes 
tu them. refers to them only, I believe, in a very 
i(*w' instances throughout the wliole of his plays ; and 
these are good-natured references, showing that he 
thoroughly uridergttwd them, hut that ho had none of 
the malevolent feeling by which others were actuated 
against them. In “ Tutrl/th Maria cidls 

Malvolio a Puritan, hut finding she ia^takea literally 
adds, ‘^the devil a Puritan thatihe is, or any thing 
constantly but a iime-plenscr. The clown i« ‘‘ri Ws Wdl 
that Snd$ Wel^ in allusi^ to the sturdiness with which 
the Puritan^resisted iKllijsabeth's decree against die 
wearing of the black gown instead of the surplioo, says, 
— “Though honesty Ive no Puritan yet it will do no 
hurt; it will wear the surplice erf* ‘ humility ove^ the 
black gown of a big-heart in another play w’u have 
the passage — She would make a Puritan of the devil;” 
and in another have but oiie Puritan amongst 

them, and be rings psalms tq hornpipes it being a 
characteristic of the religion of that time that its fol- 
lowem introduced the practice of psalmody, *»d used 
metrical composition ; whereas up 1K> that time the s^*- 
vice merely hod been chanted. * These, 1 believe, are 
all the allusions to the Puritans which* apiiear Jn 
Shakespeare’s plays ; at least they are all 1 have been 
able to find with the help of fhe fWjordanee to Shske- 


i speare — that extraoiriinary work of reference — ^that 
* monument of indust ry — in which the verbal riches of 
this glorious di'amatiat arc brought directly to our 
view; that labour of years well rc<juit<Ml i\\ its results, 
a liibour which must induce, a grateful feeling in the 
mind of every one ^vlio delights in Shakcspcaise 
towards its authoress, Mrs. Cowden Olarkc. W4*lmvo 
now gone the round of four diffei'ent phases of religion 
as shown in the charactci*s of Shakespeare. Wa sec 
that he deals impartially with them all ; Bp[)rcctating 
the good, understanding and exposing th« niihcbief of 
each, whether it be only sectarian peculiarity or ambi- 
tious hypocrisy, involving for its own ends nations in 
the csljimity of warfare. Shakespeare prized Bincerity 
in religion, and respected it as a thing too sacred to he 
touched l>y the shafts of ridicule ; hut he looko?] upon 
religion as a thin^ to he entirely reprobated when it 
assumed the spirit of intolerance, and, interfering 
with temporal affairs, and wdth the free and iiatuim 
thoughts, feelings, and habits of mankind, sought for 
plunder and nggi*andi8cmcnt, *\Ve have Shakespeare’s 
verdict against mixiiijj up ccdeBiHStical and political 
authority ; he shows us that the beauty of religion, and 
the chllracter of the priest, requh-o peri'ect freedom 
from the entanglements of party strife, and the sordid 
ends that arise out of a connection wdth the state. 
Under such circumstances religion may thrive and 
flourish ; hut whenever it is made subserA'ient to the 
ruler's purposes, and is mixed up with anticipations of 
something to he gained by dirty work done to please 
monarchs, it is the pest and nuisance of the earth ; 
and when not merely the ally of the state, it. becomes 
tlie tool, of the ttato, it is the fertile source of corrup- 
tion and moral ilepra>^ty fti the country. And 
Shakespeare’s was the true view of the matter ; and 
it suggests tons the great principle of religious equalkv 
in temporal concerns ; forbearance to what may seem 
to us fanaticism. lieligious%nt}iusi2ism, so long as it 
leaves its neighbtmr equal liberty, and acknowledges 
the universal right of conscience, should be respected. 
Religion is a grand and a noble thing in the soul of a 
Milton, exhibiting itself in his lofty aspirations; gr in 
the poetical exuberance of a Jeremy Taylor ; and 
in all the diversified forms it may take, it is a harmless 
thing, so long as it does not interfere w ith others. 
Let religion tojuill its fbllowors to wear drab coats 
and say thee and thou — it is harmless and entitled to 
our respect so long as it does not coinjiel us to do the 
same ; let another form of religion call upon its 
believers to lie down under w ater — it is not for us to 
interfere with it bo long as it does not seek to keep us 
under the w'uter ; let other religionists dance aiyi shake 
themselves ; let others .see angels and demons (as some 
think they do)-“it is all harmless to society. But the 
feature in religion which excites our reprobation, and 
calls for iuter|>OBition and represvsiou, is that which 
interferes witli the free action of others, and says, “ this 
is ray faith, and it shall bo yours ; it is my ceremony, 
and it shall be your worship; this to me is sacred, and 
you must revcije it.” Religion so exercised becoyies 
tyranny, against w'hich the si^irit of man rises and re- 
volts; and no form of law , no hook, no constitution* can , 
make it other than a usurpation- --a tyranny — and an 
aggression which should refii.st and throw ofl’; not 
with the view of trampling in his turn upon those who 
have up such preposterous^claims, but to tell them 
that his thoughts ai*** fr^e os theirs, and that toleration 
consist-S not only in maintaining pee^je between con- 
tending sects, but that every heart beating w ith Jiuma- 
nity overlooks those differences of creed, and recognizes 
equal moral riehts in all ebisses find denominations in 
religion, as wreTl as equal political rights in all parties 
in the state. *’ * • 
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I have now only added ono other principle to thoeo 
delineated hy me in my last Lecture. There are many 
more taught in Shakenpeare to which, perhaps, or eome 
of them, on a future occasion I may advert The mob 
CoriolanuH ; what a picture it is of the evils of popu* 
lar igporanqo I Some say Shakespeare? scorned the people. 
No such thing. But he had a Iceen sense of the mis- 
chiefs of popular ignoi'ance, and t>f th% danger ol a 
people claiming their rights, not because they know 
tliem to be their rights, but because they are hungry ; 
and the picture he draws is of a rebellion of the belly, 
merely, m which the material impulse is the stimulus 
of hunger, and not any sense of the glory and beauty 
of freedom. Popular ignorance wrought on any 
cajolery— by any flattery-— cowardly in its mijltitudes, 
and shrinking abashed before the voice of one bold 
man— popular ignorance regardful*of forms, mere 
forms, unnecessary but as connected with the pomp 
of power, and insisting upon Coriojanus standing 
before them ns a candmate, and going through the 
form of an election,— a form as much a mere form as 
any of the elections in our fx»cket boroughs— -po- 
pular ignorance degonoratfng into vindictivena^s, and 
yet BO easily led— -so willing to listen to the twaddle of 
old Menonius repeating his fable of the belly and its 
members — so soon, by the commonest forms of courtesy 
and kindness from tliose of loftier station, showing 
itself as tractable and so capable of being trained up 
into something worthy the name of humanity — no ; 
there is no scorn in this. It is only the glass htdd up, not 
to a people but to those, who, under able guidance, are 
capable of becoming a people, showing ifccra what they 
arc, and stimulating tkem to rationality and con- 
duct worthy of the grandeur of human nature. This 
is not the work of the scorner — Coriolanus scorns the 
pLbeiona not k<icause they are plebeians, but because 
they are cowariBy, bas«i| and grovelling. For the I 
same reason ho would scorn the patrician. He is a 
W'ild and impetuous, but truthful man, in contact 
with corrupt society ; but he is conscious of this, that 
truth to one's seli’ is the great good of human existence, 
without which jiolitical freedom and social station are 
worth nothing ; so when tlicy liave at. length pttr- | 
suaded him to cajole the people and bend the knee 
before them, he says:-- , 

— I will not do’t 

Jjest I sijtrcDiii.o to honour miwp owj trutli. 

And by the liody’s action teach die mind I 

A nutst inhemit bnsencM. 

•"Hie man who taught this lesson has laid the foun- 
dation of a world of political and moral truth. Besides 
this pri!ici|de of the mischiefs oi‘ popular ignorance, 
we might illustrate from Shakespcai*e that spirit of 
jiatriotism in which, when occajsions call for its ex- 
pression, he delights to revel. lUs country is a precious 
gom set in a silver sea.’’ "NVe might illustrate, too, 
from Shakespeare, the inequatities of law, as hearing 
rm 'bflerent stations of society: — he telle us. 

That if* the Captain'^ hut a choleric word 
« Which in the soidwyr is Hat blasphemy. 

And also in the keen appreciation of oppression, 
partioJifcJ^, and wrong, which turns up in the shat- 
tered mind of Lear wdiep, like a stonny sea from 
its lowest depths, it casts his rifihes on the shore. 
*<Wluob is the juatic^, wid which the ftiiof?’^ ,And 
to We add, in Bhakesjiemn politl^' a faith 
in ]hi|in*Wi natura— trust in the t^endenejes of our being, 
wiih^t whkih dbvw was ftiere a statesman ; and ^ 
coxnpa^apn wfth which ail the cunning and chicanery, 
or all tha iMios of the most accomplished {mrliaman* 
taH skill, but a^tiful and sorry substitute. Hiese 
and similar points, 1 moy^^ek^after trace ; but tlie best 
Jectt^r<A on Shakespeare would be the exhibition of 


his dramas in a theatre worthy of the subiect — 
a theatre in which they should bo given in 
their original text; that text to which the metaphy- 
sician and the philosopher appeals as containing truths 
to be relied on, as much so as the most authenticated 
biog^phy or histoiy ; that text so pure and lovely -in 
itself, which for the low and base purposes of men, 
trafHckei’s in the drama, has been mutilated, wliile to 
conceal their owp; culpability, Ihoy lay the blame on 
an assumed depraviQ^ in the public taste which they 
themselves are doing their utmost to corrupt : a the- 
atre whiclu should be conducted by th^ who have a 
genuine love of tlie poet in their heartdT A tjieatre in 
which no assumption on the part of some should be 
permitted V) embarrass the effectivt* representative of 
the compleW round of Shakesporian character - where 
no attempt Should be made to keep down some, and 
elevate others ; where there should bo no encourage- 
ment for the pcrtinslious appropriation of tliis or that 
character while by unl^rtakinga seemingly lower one 
the main effect might be enhanced on the public mind 
- -a Theatre where all thS accessories of scenery, and 
Q,>stume, should lie in harmony with the subject to bo 
I represented — where not by barbaric gold, not by mere 
glitter and sj>angle8 — but by appropriate costuine, 
grand and simple as the case might bo, pourtruying 
the diflerentages and places in which tlie action of the 
drama is laid, the w'holt?* should Mend tog<>t,her into 
on© harmoniaus picture, on W'hich the eye of the artist 
might gaze, and with admiration— making the arts 
pay homage to the poet — and rendering all subser- 
vient to the loftiest and grandest imagimition that 
over graced this » world of ours. This it in that is 
wanted to do justice Shakespearo. And such a 
Thtwitro wo once had — managed but too short a time * 
by him who more than any other has ^hown an 
affinity of spirit "with the great mafeter, and vvJio in 
his management made all subservient to the poet on 
whom alone our thoughts should be concentered. I 
need scarcely say, 1 mean Mr. Macready, the greatest 
of living actors in his powers of personation ; and 
in his skill - in Ins consummate art his genius in 
the jjresentation and adornment of a play, far bcyon<i 
all the managers who have undertaken the delineation 
of the drama sine© Shakespearo wrote. The aris- 
tocracy has failed in its duties in having withheld 
their countenance - ih© government has failed in its 
duty, in not having supported such a theatre by the 
resources at their command and tlie pmiplc have 
failed in theirs’ by not having created it liy voluntary* 
^;ontribution8. When such a theatre shall again exist, 
it will be found that it is hotter than a mere resort of 
the idle and dissolute • ' that it is a place of moral and 
intellectual enjoyment, and that it has Its agency 
amongst the powers by which the civilization of the 
world is advanced. * 

• ^ 

V •, 

WHAT IS DOING FOE THE PEOPLE? 

• WiLUXsr Howitt. 

^ • 

This is the great question wkicli we wish ‘^Tho 
People’s Journal ” Jo ask and to answer. We would 
jmt It to every one in every quarter of the empire, 
that w^fnight set every one thinking ; and we feel 
pure that it would very soon suggest to every mind 
anxious for populate progress, not only u hat has been 
done, and is doing, bu^ what yet needs doing. It is 
out of this ^estion, audits answer toourown eonseious- 
ness, that this Journal has udsen. It Is tf» great 
theme. 
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The ffreetestofall questions regarding the human 
family is, we need hardly pause for a moment to as^rt 
how the good of that family can hast he promoted? 
•Wlmt this good is, and hy what means it js V> ^ 
achieved? We are far enough advanced m the 
present day in our notions of wliat this good is, to 
render very few words necessary on that head. Hu- 
man happiness demands the highest possible acquisi- 
tion of physical health and comfort, intellectual 
enlightenment, andreUgious knowledge <yd freedom. 
To eiyoy all mat divine acope of felicity for winch 
God has given us being, limbs, and faculties, we ra^t 
have, as Sir PliUip Sidney sO well exjjessod it, a 
aound mind in a sound body.” We must>iave enough 
of sound food to supply to our frames healtli and vi- 
; we must have dwellings ^n and commodimis ; 
^e must have freedom of min/ as well as body. If 
,vo cannot exercise that principle of free agency within 
UR the grand spring of noble enterprise, we must iron 
sillier in both physical and moral' health. To malh- 
tain this principle of free agency inviolate then, we 
must combine, one and aU, to resist every undue 
encroachment upon it; and t^ese enctoachmento are no 
rare nor trivial ones. They come in ihe shape of too 
creat a pressure of labour-too small a share of remu- 
nemtion for it; in tlie cramping grmq. ip«ranco, 
bigotry, superstition, and despotism, political or rch- 
irious. The great warfare of humanity on earth » to 
push back, to fling down, tonread under our feet all 
these crcsiping, insidious, and ultimately audaciou 
Iivasions of our native liberty. Till our minds and 
IkkUos have estabUshed for themselves this perleel 

freedom of action-till we stand superior to all the 
bunds and handcufls of ignorance poverty, and 
IdgoW-we arc not what God intended us to be ; we 

arc not, an<J cannot be, happy. j i ^ av 

But this happiness, which is, in other word^ hut the 
rootm-st to" of onr original rights— the simple eiyoy- 
mentof » a sound mind in a sound hotly —from which 
flow, necessarily every delight that the largest intel- 
lect can conceive; this happiness is the birthright ot 
■’ ll! men, of one absolutely as much as of another ; for 
toe whole, and not for a part ; and must U sought for 
W demanded for all. If there Im, however, one 
(treat fact in this wmld m«lo more conspicuous than 
^ u •. Aat God helps those Irho help them- 

* r as wel/*8 tlie best of hemgj who 

eatU^'ightotm hundred ^ 

iZdZ thU doctrine in “seek and ye shall find 

knock and it shall he <^ed,” i Sn' ® “ 

Knw « tbe uim'ersal 


general liberty, the only basis of human good. Till 
then the people had not contrived to "help them- 
selves.” The principle of self in toe shape of caste 
had been too much for them. At that moment, thecom- 
pletion of eighteen hundred years, however, Amemes 
had shown in its popular emancipation, that 'God 
really will l#lp those who help themselves; Franco 
had followed on the same side; and England, the most 
civilised and most Christian nation of the eartli, stood 
in tlie strange position uf the champion of old despo- 
tisms, and the opjionent of popular i.-cedom. 

Bus this position of England was a fallacious one. 

It was toe position of the government,— a gowrnment 
hy a caste, -and not that of the people. The people 
had arrived at that epoch when they were about to 
help toemselvcs. The mighty questions that were 
tossed about in* that greet conflict, became ot 1*”^ 
pretty well understood. The foundations of civil 
polity were dug dowif to amid tiio accumulated rubhisli 
ufaA and their real niture recognised. The frue 
canses of popular evils, the true principles of their 
remedy, became manifest to toe multitude, and from 
toat hour to toft present, “ the march of mtellcct, a* 
it has been called, has been going tm- «pde o» 
fjio woeR and wrongs which have jirevaileti, that j)ro- 
gress has not toe less been maintained ; and no one con 
look hock he the latter end of the last century 
witomit seeing how uiv<l>eal»ably interesting has heen 
the growth of general knowledge and general liberty 
since. Methodism, one of the earliest roovementa of 
toe eighteenth century for raising^ the people outT of 
the old “ ice-time" of ignorant apatoy, has gone on 
iinder various forms and names to electrify the owei 
crowds of towns, invade villages, alarm toe high-ways 
and hedges, and prepare the way for Infant-scbwls, 
and Sunday-schools, the happy schemes of fiobert 
Owen, and Itobert Raakes. Evening, Lancnsteiimi and 
Nationol-schoola have also poured their light on too 
pubUc mind. Mechanics’ Institutes and libraries 'have 
followed. Public distress produced* public, inquiry ; 
and toe faetory, too mine, the ploughed field, have 
alternately had their horrors and oppressions exposed 
by parliamentary enquiry, and toe work of amelioru- 
tion began. Political oppressions have roused the 
people to demand fiolitical justice, and a great deal has 
been gained, little as it may seem in comparison with 

what yet is due. The Keform BUI gave something ; 
it recognized more than it gave. Oatoolie En^oipa- 
tion, Municipal and Post-Ofiice Beform, and other 
Heforms, have marked in luminous gradations tlie con- 
cessions which have followed and must follow frofo the 


/' 
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laid down ^ toUowe«an« 

knock and it shall U impression of the advancing knotrledge. tmioli, and 

good, in doing to each o^er as we o that we perceive the retd 

That the principle pt ssAtoneM ^ ^ ^ mad^towards their great ohiect 

our nature, and ngsilWt which ^ ^^ng, the 1 —toe ra-conqttest 0^ ihei* right*— and In them the 

dwilaration of ww.was, hapUiess. It te a new *ry ; it w a voice 

htotory ofnighteen hnndredyeMSjWm^^^ PP ^ ^ th, prople, 

shown At tlto tenuinatum of tot eighteento rontiw^ ^ost ft ^ ,oag„ifieent 

tiie whote civiliied world (W 1 ^ ^ it j, ^Uole of mankind which are made 
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is now hopril on all hands ; that is f)>o distiu^innhin;? 
maxim rtf the philosophy of the <lfly. 'I'his is the 
N<mtm Oiyauvtii hy whirh till (Ito movements of the 
Present are effected. Caste atitl ehisses shrink from 
notice — the people rises daily on ilic pnhiic eye and 
ear, fn^its demands and itsjwwer, more vast and awful. 
Where are the vauntors of tin* systeiy that works 
well the panegyrists of “ the heaven -horn minister 
the laudators of coronet and mitre, and the Rneert‘rs at 
the Hwinisli multitude ?'* A\’’hero are the lecturers 
for old abuses and vesteil wt ongs ? Who m ould listen 
to them, if they dared to turn out ? It is that*!oiig- 
derided «thir)g “^the nmjesfy of the People,’*^ which 
has scared thorn fi’Orn the daylight. In London, where 
Lord C-astlereagh once reigned, Fox and Cooper are 
lecturing on politics, literature, and sociel philosophy, 
to the people. PuncU laughing 'at aristocratic 
idiocy, war, and old-wmrld wisdom. The Shilling 
Magiistine is hewing these Upas* trees at the botti>m, 
which the lightning laughter of Punch has sinj!(ed at 
the top. In Manchester, where the blood of freemen 
/lowed on Peterhx), and the biJly-roHer and the bags 
of shavings for the beds of Khirtless artisan children in 
their dens called homes, roused the indignation of 
the world, the raises its huinanising head, 

and from it the League has gone forth like a giant to 
break dowm the starvatiem barriers of ^urry-powd<*r 
dukes^ and give to us the jirst of our V'ants, gootl 
food and plenty of it. In Sheffield, Ebenezer Elliott has 
Hunff his song of the “ Ureud Tax,” to cars and liearts 
that glowed fici’/ jn^digiiati<jn, and like the red-hot steel 
on their stithies, Jflung fai^aud vtide threnfening cor- 
ruscatioiiS. Tn Birmingham, wJience Pnesdey was 
chased with flame and Tory curses, the haiide<l multi- 
tudes scared the Reform Bill into earlier being. 
From every fjuarter rise evidences of the advance end 
triumphs of the pe<ple. TJie la.st great iriuntph has 
lieen over themselves. They have learned not only 
their* own rights but those of others, — not only trt 
re.siject themselvef, but the jmhlic cause. The Chartists 
have surrendered to experience their idol of physical 
force. Ad tlie) have c.une to feel them in tbemaelves, 
they haie acknowledged the victorious capacities of 
mond an?l constitutional power. Thomas (’oi^per, the 
great epicpo<ut of thf*ir comniunify, has in one of the 
noblest apostniphes fo liberty ever penned, wry beau- 
tifully stated the fact of this great recognition of moral 
influence by the jieople. 

Th<i sinewy artisan, the iveuver hum, — 

Tlf^> shrunken stuck inger, — the miner swarth,— 

Head, think, and fool ; afid in their ej es the sheen 
i.iflfliming thought bebikens thy young birth 
Within their souls blylhahborty. 

Aye, they are thinking,— at the fntnie and loom, 

At bench, tmd forge, and* in iUc buwelled 
And when the scanty liuut* of is come, 

A^aiftthey think and to divine 

J?ow ii doth come ^ ini-ss that Toil must pine 
While sloth doth revel ; luo\ tin- jramo of Mubd 
Hath served their tyrants. ;-«-h( w tbo s.du-me malign 
Of priests hdth crusWi.tJicm ; and re-aub eiluth bud 
to bring ba<k Brotherhood, 


bat, th(uu;h an'l’.ile, ilui t-to'iyued poltroon, 

I'rtlisti domugoguo, oi’ hireling base impodo 
The union they afteci to aid <! Bight so(»n 
Bcop thought to such* conspiracy' shall lead 
As will result ’ll a suci-cssfiil deed - 
NotJlforiocfuly hit fmUranl : for the pest 
Huthw%arnecl the million that they must fiuci'oed 
Jiy will-'- and not hy vmr, 

• ^fhe Burgntory of Bvklde^, h. x. 
Here then W'o are clearly arrived at the vauttigc- 
ground of aagreat progress. Spite* of tl^ vast misery 
which exists ; spite of parish unions, ilf paid .^rtiziins, 
and awful ^Toatacro revelations of rural destitution, 
we must jierceive that a groat vicloty is already w'on. 
There is a spirit infused into the mass, and there is a 
wisdom added by sharp experience to that spirit. We 
hnwp from the leadii^ minds of the age a great and 
combined cry for the jSbple, and the true tone in the 
people. It is now the tinie to ins])iro still new' 
eiy’rgies by a more intimate end general co-operation ; 
and this w'e shall seek to effect through “O^he Pt‘oj)Ie's 
Journal.” 

In almost every pjace, groat or small, where people 
are, something is doing tri •improve and enlighten the 
mass. Now tliis is all admirable anti encouraging, 
but Iiow' far more effective would the great amount of 
energy and exertion which is in existence all over the 
kingdom become, if they wore but put into one common 
knowledge of and communion with each ol her ? In 
what plac« are not schools, schools of various kinds,- - 
evening schools, nrtizan i.chools, schools bf design, 
meehuuics’ institutes and libraries, in operation ? There 
are societies for mutual instruction, for procuring 
h*Kiks; thcie am people’s reading-rooms, and lecture- 
rooms; associations for gfardon allotments, and oth' c 
associations for mutual In'nefit, In Sheffield, there is 
a People's (Vdlege; tliero the artizan can, after his 
hours of work, go, — and for from tw o -pence to 
eight-pence a week, study any bi'anch of learning, 
even classical and mathematical. Such a college has 
b<‘en talked of in Leeds, and is intended at Nottingham. 
In Leeds, as w ill ha\e been seen by our last number,^ 
the |>eople have actually put into pi actice one of the 
m<K?t momentous suggestions of incxlcrri tiities, — that 
of raising nfiuid for joint-stock factories. 

The greatest disappointment to the philanthropist 
up to this moment Ipis been, that our manufacturing 
system, which is become wi stupendous as to be tlie 
fide revenue of the greater |kmportio;i the working 
classes of these kingdoms, shom®, insteaiflbf rendering 
the people hapjiy through their industry', leave them 
60 wqftchcd. By jomo means this monstrous evil 
must be remedied, and this plan of joint-stock factories 
appears to be the ^ost likely means. By whatever 
means this desirable end is to be gained, it can only 
bOthroiif^B a wdse combination rtf the million. The 
MatsUr ^annfactnrers^hii the head of the League, 
haje presented a gifi^nd lesson to the Working Manu~ 
/(tclnnrui^ independent pf the immediate object of that 
ttssspciation- the importanc/C of a wdse combination, 
it is the PoopleVi fault if they do not proBt by it. 
But of all these objects, in order to bring them into one 
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common focus, to make every thing that is doing even 
in a corner wliich is a real advance, be known and done 
every where - wo mean to make this Journal^ the 
medium. Wo propose to put ourselves in comi|iuni- 
cation with the active men in popular measures in 
every quarter, and to show through them what is doing 
over the whole great field of the natipn. lly what wo 
are in possession of at present, wo feed that we shall 
astonish maiw in showing how much the very 
humblest indmdiials may do and are doing, each in 
their particular locality. Nor do wo mean entirely to 
confine ourselves to what is doing in our own country. 
An occasional peep at what is doing or 5ot doing on 
the continent for and amongst the people, will enable 
us to get a clearer conception of^our own actual pqpi- 
tion in the world of real ci' flization. There are 
popular evils, popular man i^facturingdistresseH abroad, 
and, spite of the benefits of national edtmation, a degree 
of popular slavery which totally disables the Pcopffe 
there for advance*. It is tlio people of bmgland who 
are uTiquestioiiably destined not only U) work out their 
own pro^pt rity, but tlirougjh the marvcllous-cxample, 
that of the world. In this glorious vocation we cannot 
by any means so cficctually labour as by making every 
local machinery of gowl known to the whole public. 


% 3Pflctri> for 

THE 1)KATH OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

(Suggested by the fine engru^iwg recently published of Mr. 
J-’isk’H exqidsite pitture reuresenting J/tronax'do Da Vind dying 
XU the amis of Frauds the Fh’tft. 

Bt CAMtliLA TOtlLMlN. 

oh, mighty is the Painter's art, 

For ii uloiio can reach 
I’lie thinirs and thoughts that He too deep 
For Po(*t's power of speech! 

Yet fitfully the numlwracome 
When Painted Poems glow, 

Aaifouv own rich northern tongue, 

Its sympathy would show ; 

And struggle e’en to wake a tone, 

IIow' poor soe’er may he 
The lyre which comes the first to hand. 

To servo its minstrelsy i 

Within yon sumptuous chamber no>y. 

Who sees a King is there ?-- 
A crowned King of princely heai*, 

And ever regal air. • 

The homage that hejfields, ’tis tru«^ 

Gives back a cadwt Ikme, 

That ]|ifts a deeup reverence far 
Than any other claim ; 

But kcre are Kings more great than h© 

King Death asserts his right, ^ • 

Whose Bolenm Presence wrelRles now 
With Life’s expiring light ! 

Not terror, tmt a conscious 
f^hines through the dying far© 

On which the ga*e of Francis rests, • , 

Ah he each line would trace. 

Oh Life and DinUth, a fbarlhl sight « 

To watch the confiiet drea^ 

Which is the prelude to the hour, * * 

When vanquished hopifhaa fled ’ $ 

Bgt greater then an earthly King, 

And greater then King Deatli, 

The Majesty of Genius is, 

Surviving parted breath ; 
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.Jlwelling a Spirit on the earth. 

Though dust to dost returns ; 

For such as He have left a light 
Which still serenely burns ! 

I marvol not no terrors rest * 

Upon Da Vinefs brow ; • 

liis works proclaim his soul had known 
But lH)ly thoughts below, 

I marvel not h is head should lean 
Upon a mon^ch’s ]>reast ; 

That monarch knew that Genius’ self 
NVas worthy holiest rest. 

But nobler than of old is note 
« The part that Genius fill.s : 
ft tcHcluiH thousands for but one, . , 

•And Sill its loro instils ; ’ 

MjxkoH hglj^t ill myri.ad darkened minds, 

And througli tho 'graver’s art 
h multiplied yet hundred fold. 

And plays the teacher’s part ! 

And this lias now the ddhthless feat 
Of Living (L*nius heen. 

To bring boforo'ti myriad hearts 
^ This thought-onki»dling scone ! 


8 K II V I C E i? : 

1. Sei.p-Oi’ltu«e. By W. J. Linton. 

Turn not I the dart 
Flies straight to its aim ; 

And the true heai't, 

Aye doth the same- 

Turn not aside ! 
iftiild up thy life — 

Compact and Aie ' « 

Whether in peace or wtrife, 

Alti'i* for none ! 

StedfasUy b^de I v 

Truth be thy fi^t love p 
Truth bo thy sword : 

Boar thou Gt)d above 
True deed ond word ’. 

Turn not aside ! 

« 

SONNET. 

Bv Bbsnezeh Elliott. 

Some famouPiauthors trade in montal sleep, 

Lulling grow’n bxibies with a printed hec-lHt© ; * 
Proftmiid the learn 'd them call, tb^ vulgar deep: 
Thinigh o’er their pugcr. nemo can laugh or weep, 
And dull £is coffin’d du.st may ho or hUo bo, 

Their clear no-m<*nniiig sells, and that^'s enough : 

If I don’t understand Sir Riddle’s stuff, 

Sir Riddle docs — h<My clever, then, must li#bt‘. 

At shvincB whose mysteries have gods of wood, 

The age-long pilgrimngo hrings crowds to pray ; 

But in a month, a fortnight, or a day, 

Down drops th’ immortxil who is understood; 

Clear as the chx'ystal puim that fronts the north, 
His worth is seen through, therefore nothing woi'th, 


THE PEOPLE THEIE OWN PATRONJ. 

BY Makt Lemam Gillies, • 

Thkbk is a curious iiwponsistency in the English, that 
while the fbeest Rj^ople o# tlm face of the earth, and 
the most jealous of any infraction of their political 
liberty , they have a lord-loving tendency, — a disposition 
to bow to »ncre rank, to defer to its authority, and to 
imitate its habits. must, however, be allowed that 
this deptsriure fpewB iudopendcnce is most sticking in 
tlxe ascending scale of the classes ; and a slavish devo^ 
tiott to the fashions and offiwliitions of high life most 
strongly murk those whose position placi% them 
closest to the confines of aristocrxicy. But as i^ the 
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i-airibow^ neighlwuring colours coramuiiic»te a tinge to 
each other, «o we may perceive that the spirit of 
imitation goes down as well as up. The Christian 
m^xie of procedure would be for every class to give 
the haiping hand to the one immediately below it; on 
the contrary, it may be remarked that there is 
sedulous avoidance of contact with the lower proxime, 
and an anxious reaching after thrf forbidden fruit of a 
higher rank. All this exerts a fatal influence of the 
happiness of the people; it leads them to substitute 
showy appearance tor real possession; it make^them 
let theiir expenditure at times exceed their means, or 
at least renders it impossible for them to inAce that 
reservation which prudence and probfty alike dictate. 
JJisplaV and pretension defraud them of time, talent, 
rwid coin, which they ipight employ, upon stealing 
improvement, and thence secure permanent happiness; 
while empty di8tinc\ionB leave them sources of regret, 
— often of remorse. • • 

The late Lord Grey said ho would stand by his 
order.” I wish the people would say likewise, “we 
will stand by ours,*’ and do it. I.iet them remeralHiir 
the fable of the bundle of faggots, and be assured 
that union, in the holy Christian sense of that beau- 
tiful w^ord, would render them irresistible; especially 
now, when they have achieved a degree of general 
intelligence and diversifled skill beyond any former 
precedent. It has been the habit of the people of all 
nations, and most peculiarly the habit of our s, from 
its'heiug so enynently commercial, to look up to the 
patrician orders as the gl'and supporters of the na- 
tional machine,—- as state parents and protectors. 
Artists have hoped for patrons among them, and 
traders for customers; thus genius and skill became 
the (frudges of luxury- -the slaves ofsloth: hut the 
fallacy, of a trust in such patronage bu.s hi ' u l.>ng 
uppurent; and the reflective among tlm peopi must 
feci ^at H in Ui 0 union and recijJrocation of their 
own power ant ability that their strength will 
be proved, end its advantages ra&Hsed and secured. 

Literatm‘e%as long been utterly freed from a ser- 
vile devotion to mere rmik and wealth. ^Jlio days of 
dedicatii^h arc gone,— tJ»e Lrydens of ilie nineteenth 
century do not degrOAlo tlieir volumes by florid ad- 
dresses to some idol of fashion, but simply lay their 
works upon the national shrine, secure that the 
people vrill do justice to the offering. As it has been 
in literature it will Im, and leC it be, in every other 
department of mental or manual ability ; the einan- 
■ cipfjon of die industrial classes frowi all trammels^ 
shoulh ba one of the groat objects of unceasing endea- 
vour. How little art has ever owed tp tim higher 
ra«k<s^ the history of art abundantly pnWes; Hogarth 
said,, tl>at portrait-imintiilg and looking-glas^s H:ouIfl 
txer<e!r oi^t pf fjwUdim, jK*oplfi^ware so fond of seeing 
th4r Feihapfi ih|j, history of this iUus- 

txkm beyond moai?? others to make good 

these Tins great gmpUic teaclier,\)io Ficl- 

dingj ajad thi F^ote of ^ncil, was reduci»d to the. 
necessi^ of disposing JSy raffle of his paintings, anj 
pa yx^is^t of the dice, not the discrimiaatSOih 


hidmircr, decided the possession of his immortal 
works. Engraving, which has been to art what 
the ^rasa has been to letters, he called to his aid, and 
thus diffused among tine million bis great moral les- 
sons Aid welbmerited satires, and found among that 
million his best supporters. Patronage, w’hethcr 
royal or aristocn^ic, so far from fostering the produce 
of labour, has generally proved injurious to the 
labourer by inducing monopoly in place of dilTusiori ; 
it is ittte th§t the world is making, or ^knc^ledging 
these discoveries ; but it is well that it is done at last, 
since a triAh thoroughly received will ere long be 
acted on. lAcadcmics have formed few painters, as 
colleges have formed few poets and philosophers; 
nature, on impartialfand when justice is done to 
huflianity it will 1)S found a prodigal) mother, 
has ever preferred t»^catter genius in the ranks 
of the people ^ than amSrig tha people of rank. 
Ihit the privileged classes have given one proof of 
gi'eat sagacity — they have ever ptcKid in Arm union 
among themselves. “ The children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than Die children of light. 
C(»mpetition, like the rA^al principle, which says, 
“divide and^govern,” has l>eon made the moving 
liower among the industrial classes, who, deceived by 
seliishncss, — that barren soil in which no salutary herb 
takes root, or flower flourishes — ttwik the field as rivals, 
arrayed in sordid antagorysni against each othei* — as 
rebels to the cautffe of their own well-being, of Avhic'h 
co-o]>eration is tho key-stone. When the monojmly of 
power on the one hand, and tho imtivity of competi- 
tion on the other, had brought the masses to a state 
of frightful misery, Malthusians and jiolitical eco- 
nomists stepped in, and pi'ctended that they possessed 
the secret tlmt would remedy tiie mom;ter maladies of 
tlie state. The one set pi*opoSod to bring a searing- 
iron to burn away an excrescent population; the other, 

& aystem for marshalling the remainder into legions of 
mere labourers. The divi&ion afl0.botir was regarded 
as a vast advance upon human progress, because it in- 
creased wealth ; and its suggestors never j>au8e(l to^ 
consoier what it did with tho weiUth-producer ; they 
thought it nothing monstrous that a being endowed 
with large, various, and manifold capahiUtios, and an 
immortal S]>irit,^hou1d Spend his whole life in making 
pinVheads, perhai>% and pine in solitary exclusion 
from all the «mst ftndearing^d ennobling ties of life, 
'^because he belonged to a clB^ of wtirl^^rs who codld 
by no diligence of exertion sc^re more lhan a miser- 
able existence for himsolf individually. Thus, when 
the i*ert classes ha^ by the aid of church and state 
pow^r, and tlie legil apd nalitary services, made a 
web-work, in the ipe^hus of which the people were 
hold, the political economists oaiuSe to conclude the 
wqrk, af urn cook when he advances to the full 
net of thfs fisherman. I hoi>e ths people are not like 
thp often-quoted e% becon.te so used to being skinned, 
as to be in^flereut to ^t. Let them look into tlmm- 
selves; let them be true, just, and generous to each 
other : and if each wdll act for all, tlmy will fioon feel 
dhe effects of all qcting for each* 
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‘ MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
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Om begins now-a-days to grqjv weary of picture 
books ; they arc poured forth witli such indi^eriminate 
pi'ofueion. Has a man written a bad poem? — nomat- 
deri if h» have but a good purse — he can illustrate. 
Is a pubUsh(‘r at an utter loss for a reason u liy he 
should issue any particular book ? Oh ! it is to^bc illus- 
trated‘~that seUbs the business. JVould an artist 
evade the labour of thinking for himself? ho has cer- 
tainly a capital i*e3oui*C0 in — illustration. And pinu* 
Art has the credit of al^ these worth/ disciples I 
If we pass to a^somewhut higlicr class of picture- 
books we still derive little satisfaction "di’ora tlio 
survey. The motive for their production inny b® some- 
what less palpable and ofiensive ; the artist ^vork 
in a higlior sj^irit ; the books chosen for such an 
honour — and it should be esteemed a high on©-- may he 
moi’e doaerviug of the talent, labour, and money ex- 
pended upon thorn j still they give ua neither inde- 
pendent art, nor true illustration, but a kind of mon- 
grel between both, that degrades the pastes it should 
rnwe, av^-l oonfusrs the impressions that it should help 
to make more than ordinarily clear. 

I^astly, there are picture-books in vihicb fdl the 
labours are ^‘fid^ours of love,” andwhc c a natural 
congeniality of mind preVails to a lesser or a greater 
extent between RuUior and artist, and produce's a 
harmony that hidw or diminishes a thousand laults. 
Suclj books are indeed teachers of art j an lionour to 
all concerned in their production. Such a book ia 
Lane's edition of the ^^Araluan Nights/' with llbihtva- 
tions by 'William Harvey ; such a book is tim now I 
edition of ‘^l^Toore’s Irish Melodics/' 6y Daniel Macliso, | 
It w'ore idle* to attempt to describe tho pictorial 
wealth of this ex<pil‘ut<i]y beautiful volume. J^very 
page (and tjfer© arc sorao two hundred and eighteen of 
thorn) is d picture — the very songs are all engraved. 

At some future time we propose to give one or more 
papers oh the subject of the charactcrii5iics of our 
Living British Painters ; looking at them in connec- 
ti<in with each other, and with the state of art in this 
country at the present time; to such paper or i>;ipors 
oar People's Picture Gallery” will furnisl, the ilJua- 
fr'td Po.stpoTimg, therefore, for the prcsc-nt, all 
c.>vitideTation (/’ the diatioguialiing traits of Mr. Mac- 
geniu?, w /1 give, in tlio mean time, the best of op- 
) l^^tanities to all, to study them for themselvee, in the 
engraving on the preceding |>aga.« 'JTlu) song to which 
this design belouga is thewnc entitled — The Tiipe Fve 
lost ih wooing /Hhe particular hues chosen are these:—' 

Bet smile when Beauty grauted, 

♦ J hung with ga«:e enchant «'d, , 

him the ipHtfi 
Whom mavh by flighty 
^ Oft meet in glen ihc^fe haunted’ 

"7 ** Longman and Co. I^ndon* 
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Al>WlESSED OniBFLY TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 

»T W. J. FOX. 

TAXATION. 

Our present s^ihjc^t is one which, unfortunately, 
never requires nn apology in this country. An in- 
quiry into the elementary principles of taxation is at 
all times af]jro])riate. Ileason is the attributq of man : 
to be taxed is the characteristic of dn JOngJisbman. 
It begins with the beginning of our bi'ing, and goes 
w’ilh us toi its termination. Tliat may be said of it 
which the poet says of hope : — 

'' It travels thro’, nor quits us till we die.” 

Ar it is with hope, s<|is it with taxation. It rocks ilio 
child in the cradle ; follows the corp.se to the grave. 
But this general approtu-iatonc.^s has a jx'culiar fitness 
at the proeent time. We*bave seen, for some years, 
t^je most remarkable agitalioii r\er sot nj^ in this 
country on a question of taxation : and ;ve have belield 
it making ils way with .sure and steady course, until 
now that it seems witliin sight of tlio accompli.'^Imiciit 
of its object. We have witnessed, at last, the mo'*t 
extraordinary of convert iV>ns on tlie subject of luxa- 
tion ; we have seen a rare candour in a prime minis- 
ter, — a possiliility of one in that ju^iitiou growing 
wise by exporience, — experience whitdi has tau;j!il 
every one else many years ago; and wbicli Bounds ns 
remarkable in the annals of conversions as if that same 
individual bad t(5ld us ^that the working of his ow ii 
tarlflf bud brought facts to his notice, that had con- 
vinced him of the truth of the Nowtoniap sysfi'in of 
philosophy. It is a time of legislativ<» enliglitonmniit 
on this matter; and men who have been profoundly 
in the dark all their days have shared in the cx}iet*i- 
eiicc of their leader, ^Piiey too, one after another, 
ha\e seen that there was something in experience, 
'riiey have adopted notions which they eay vero 
mere theory in others, but which in them arc ol)sor\a- 
tion ; and they arc giving in their adhesions to a new 
plan or modo of oi>©rating with the Imanccs of llio 
country, 

Tb© subject is appropriate, Ijkecausc there can bo 
little doubt that it will come more and more into pub- 
lic consideration. This agitation an the bread-tax is 
only a prelude to n genoral attention to the condition 
. *f tlie people as affected by taxation. The same qua- 
lities of mind, the same modes of roaeaming, and, even- 
tually, the same exertions that have been used witli 
so much effect in one case, will bo applied also in 
other cases,— may trust with more effect ; until 
what we do pay to\he supiiort of government will be 
paid for the most legHinnte olBOCta^ an^ in tlio most 
legitimate mode. \ „ 

It is an appropriate tQpic,\eoam» inSim history of 
this country, (and tlie present case will not prove an 
cKception), money questions have been never so ox- 
clusTvely. Every ^reat advance in political freedom 
and in social enjoyment, has, somehow or other, such 
is our turn of minj, or sucJi are tlie interests and rela- 
tions of society in tins land, been connected with a 
money question, — with the right of the Commons of 
England to tax themselves, — with the prerogative of 
the cr^n in the matter of taxation ; and now with 
the influence of tllfe aristocracy and its results; — again 
arising oqjb of taxation. And, therefore, although at 
livst it may seem to l)o a mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence consideration, yet in reality no question can 
arise on a great topic of taxation, but what goes 
beyond the money part of the concern, and enters into 
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the questions of political relations, of human rights, of 
the condition of the laborious classes, of the general 
prospects of the country ; and that whicJi begun in 
the relation of the tax-gatherer tp the coinmunit)^nds 
in the moral, the educational, the political relations 
of society, the rights of mankind the privileges of 
conscience, end the prospect of tlie improvement of 
the human race, as it is aifected, upd it ever must 
ho afiecU'd, by the progress of evehts, and«the dovclopH 
meat of national character. 

What are the legitimate purposes of .^Laxatlon ?” 
is a question that completely emneideg with that iif 
“ What are tlio proper objects of society For 
whatever belongs to the social union, whateicr is right- 
fully coiitoniplat(>d in man ceasing to Ixist as au 
isolated individual, blending his exertions with others, 
making common cauftc with others, giving to them the 
good which he can impart, and diriving 1 ‘rom them the 
benefits wliich they can he 8 to>^ upon him, — whatever 
belongs to tlio purposes of our social existence ia the 
]»ropor ol^jeot of taxation; flmt is to s^y, the securing 
of liberty, of ijrof)ertY, of tlic nicquH of ImppinoK^, 
and all the facilitios in its pursuit that are derivable 
I roin the social combination, — these, and the requiiitc 
agencies for carrying them iiilo eifect, and for securing 
I heir acrompliahnient, arc the rightful objects fc^r 
whicli tiixation is instituted. * We have recourse, it is 
.' OHietimes said, to theory, in our notions of the progress 
of society and the relations thence arining. But it is 
something moro than theory ; if wc IcKjk abroad upon 
the world, it is fact now actually passing before our 
eyes. Divine right may be, with srpno, the source of 
government j and whore it i«, it follows as a cunse- 
* quorice that the divinity which lias the prerogati\e of 
rule has al'lo that of taxation. If there be a charter 
from the Deity to rule over mankind, that same char- j 
ter gives the ruler authority to dij) hia hands into their ; 
])f)OK0ts. Conquest is said by oUier.s t-o be the origin j 
(if society ; and if so, the con(j[ucror, bring at best but 
a marauder, has the same rights that other robbers 
Imvo, and having si ruck down his victim, he will 
scarcely leave him without plundering him of his pnr.se 
and vtilu’ibb'S. But if these bo not demoiiKtralii e i 
solutions of the origin of society, — if there really is I 
something in that notion of a social compact which the 
clearest minds have regarded as the rc-al solution of 
the great phenomena which society ]iroBents, — why, 
then, its purposes are those for which the diflerent 
^Tliembers of a society are justly liable to bo called 
upon for their contributions. Now, bow docs it hap- 
pen in the United States of America ? Some one less 
fortunate Uian hia neighbours pute his goods on a 
caravan, shoulders his rifle and his axe, and away ho 
goes with his family to the far west. They cross tlie 
rocky mountains ; they follow the bourse of a stream ; 
they find a fertile spot, and there they locate them- 
selves. Whil^the ganijr* serves tliem for fixnl, they 
clear a patch’^f ground ; they support themselves ; and 
etyoy a sort of rougli prosperity. They are followed 
by adventurers of a similar description: they IpiW 
Iheir houses within reach of one another, for the con- 
venience of neighlmurhoorl ; streets begin to be carried 
out in the forest ; Bicn lines are drawn through the 
thick woods, in anticipation of the future time when | 
11101*0 men’s houses shall cover the ground, iAf-tead of I 
the shelter for wild liensts. As they advance, there 
begin some of tJiose first indications of humiSiity as- 
suming a social state. They eroct*^ theirs little towr> 
house. It serves thorn to ine^ in, to dio('usa their 
prosjiocts. It afibrds thorn the opportunity, if tliw bo 
devout, cfl' religious xvorship on tlic Sunday. Timy 
have no dominant sect amongst thorn ; it is for their 
common use. Their munbers aggrf'gato, especially if 


they Luvo good means of comm uni (fition with the 
more thickly peopled parts of the continent, until at 
last they find that the simple, patriarchal form of 
ju.stice (ior us yet they have no law) begins scarcely p 


suffice. There are here and there had subject;^ that 
will not be kept in order by that which served to hold 
tlie first hulfildozen families in unison. Gl'liey ask a 
governor from tlie congress of the United States, or 
they pitch pn ono for tlicmsolvch. Law and order 
arise amongst tliem ; as their luimhers increase, it 
takes a more defined form ; they elect their house of 
representatives ; they send their members to congress i 
they sJrell into u state; they have tbeir constitution, 
their en^tments; tbey have gradually mafbi th'*T 
iulviiiice through all tlie phases of tho social combi- 
naliou, until tlu*t«i they ore, a state united with other 
stales, bearing political and moral relations, taking 
iheir pla<‘c in the world, and exhibiting the completion 
of that phenomenon which philosophers have so often 
ttudied, and wliieh here passes itRe]f bi'fore our eyes 
-Vs writoM in our (LAs have traced the vestiges of 
civaliou in the stone ehnrai^ers of geological science, 
to Rioy the politician trace the vestiges of politicfil 
< ’.’eation, the formation of states and nations, all exhi- 
bited as a plain matter of fact, and showing what U 
i]\c legitimutc construclitui of society, — the people tho 
r mrce of all power •. their well-being the object of nil 
authority ; and tho means of f.eenring to tlicm safety 
of limb and of life, tbo profits which they earn, and 
the enjoyments which tbey pohsess, the objects of all 
government, a?ld the sole legilimate purposes of taxa- 
tion. ' *% > 

Then there ore many things w hich are not proper 
purposes of taxation, even where a people sulvmit 
to them, or arc imaniTnously agreed upon thm. 
For there is a morality %in this matter, as in 
all others. States and nations have at least that uni- 
ver.sal obligation which the sense of ri^ht bestows, 
not to apply the mighty power that taxation exercises 
in its influences to what is morally wTong, and there- 
fore can never be politically right, — to wdint is injuri- 
ous to their neighbours, and, in the long run, to them- 
selves. Tho proper objects of society arc those of 
taxation ; and, thgrefon*, objects not wise and right for 
society are not proper for taxation. A people have 
no right to tax themselves to keep Upii bond of hired 
and professional slaughlei’crs. A large standing army 
ill one .state is a nuisance to all other stetes ; it is a 
tlirca toning, a permanent threatening, imposing on 
them for self-defence the necessity of similar expendi- 
ture. It is a continual looking out beyond tfie circle 
of social duties, tho duties which one society owes to 
others ; and it tells the world that it bos tUe chance 
of an onslaught, for the purposes of devastation, ot 
plunder, and of subjugation. A people bos no rigid 
to tax itself to keep a tyrant, any more than it w'ould 
be right for folks in this metropolis to subscribe to 
keep a hear or a lion to walk about in this High Hol- 
borii, and disturb the peae.oal^e citizens, and tlirciten 
their lives as they go about their business. Thorp are 
creulurcB in the world that belong to the forest, and 
not to the aboilea of humaiijjfcy and civilisation. Such 
a cn^ature ia that vHiich has beon w^andering about 
Europe, and whose monsteoskics ba\e been detailed 
ill those fearful and atrocious narratives, relating not 
to the warlike patriots of Poland, but to tbc poor, in- 
offensive nuns of Lithuania, who woflld not confomi 
to the rites of the Greek church. A nation is no 
more justifiable in taxing itself to ket'p up S'Uch a 
savage boost as that, than to keep the wild beasts of 
the forest loose among tho dwellings of liunianity. 

Neither ought a people to tax its<df for the pttrposcs 
of vinilictivencss and cruelty, or for sanguinary punish- 
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mentS; which are always costly punishments. Cheap 
as the gallows may appear, when compared with im- 
prisonment and transportation, that is not cheap which 
entails moral hardening and degradation. That is not 
a legitiihate object of contribution, voluntary or invo- 
luntary on the part of a people, which tends to bring 
up their children with minds perverted, with sympa- 
thies distorted, with either a rebellious feeling against 
the law that imposes such cruelties, or else^ with a 
hardness of heart towards those who are the victims of 
ignorance, and very often of social perversion and cor- 
ruption, and therefore the objects of pity, not of san- 
guinary retribution. These are amongst the oojects 
which a people ought to avoid, which are w^Dng in 
themselves — which ere incompatible jvith the well- 
being and progress of a community — ^which are offensive 
ns relates to others ; and, therefore, for which, when 
it subscribes, or allows itself to be taxed^ it becomes a 
participant in the guilt by the guilty application of its 
pecuniary resources.* * 

Nor has a majority, in n|ll cases, a moral ni'ight to 
tax a minority. The power we may allow, arid the 
right, in that sense of the word to which some philoso- 
phers of late are partial, in which “ right ” and 
** miglit” are synonymous terms ; but a moral right of 
the majority over the minority for the purpose of tax- 
ation, has its limits, and very distinct ones. Religion 
is a matter not to be decided by numbers, We cannot 
carry the attributes of Deity by a majority. Provi- 
dence is not contingent on a bill being three times read 
in each house of parliament, and receivfng the royal 
assent, ^'houghts and fellings, hopes and fears, with 
relation to the future or the invisible, are not to he 
setiFed for us by calling numbers together, and count- 
ing noses. Thcfc it belongs to each person to settle 
as well as he can for hinftelf, happy if, amidst mists 
and darkness, ho can grope hi.s way towards some 
light, enough to safisfy himself, and to suffice for the 
guidance of his own steps. But on subjects which 
neces|arily involve differences of opinion where 
thought is exorcised, (and never, in any country, or in 
any age, has thought been exorcised without diHer- 
ences of opinion on matters of religion,) these matters 
are taken thereby out of the list of objects for which 
society holds its coiiventioiml agreement ; it is not a 
matter for toxaSon, for that taxation necessarily be- 
comes a premium to hypocrisy and a penalty upon 
conscientiouswhdief. 

There other pixints on which I think a majority 
ought ntt tax the miiiv>:*h,v. If the majority holds 
war to be an allowable occupaliou, it should respect 
the conscieucea of tlmse who do not. There are diffi- 
culties, 1 know, attendant on this subject; con- 

viction that war is a crime in a nation, as well as m rn 
individual, the conviction that hearing arms for the 
purpose of slaughtering our fellow- creatures, can never 
bt^ justified, except in the actual case of invasion, is a 
c niYJction so reasonable in itself, and so widely spread 
amongst all thinking people, that it is one which those 
wluj possess tlie handle of the taxing screw ought to 
rcsjiect ; and if tlie dominant class in a country will 
have a war for the satisfiction of its own thirst for 
glory, or for the satiating of its* own cupiflity, why, 
then, those who mu^t h^vc the luxury ought 4o j>ay 
for that luxury, and kc^’p the honour and the cost all 
to’themsel ves. ^In die extreme ca-hc, indeed, when a 
band of robbers, calh'd an nrniy, fixim some other 
coonkj, stimulated by the thirstt of c<mque%t, effects a 
landing on our shores— wlien ihc hand of violence is 
stretched out over the land, then, 1 think, resistance, 
active^ rciiistance, persdiklly, and by proxy, becomes 
th^duty of all ; and 1 cx)nTCRs I should not he for re- 
sp^iug the consciences of individual rnf*i’'d>crg of the 


state who were so regardless of its privileges and of 
its duties, as to endeavour to hold aloof on such an 
occasipn, and not to give that in one way which they 
might perhaps still refrain from giving in another, I 
would tax Quakers and all in case of invasion ; and 1 
believe that there would not be great difficulty about 
the matter. I remember when a French invasion was 
expected in this qounjry, some forty years ago, while 
great subscrijftions were giving in, in order to arm 
volunteer corps to resist such an aggression, although 
the membert) of the Society of Friends would not 
subscribe for the muskets, the bayonets, and the gun- 
powder, yet they did subscribe for the coats and hats 
to be worn ll^ the men that handled those arms; and 
they were Jbt particular in their inquiries about the 
colour of those coats; they did not insist on their 
being drab-coloured ; nor did they give any pattern of 
the* hat on which aldie their money was to be ex- 
pended. Some difficulty is said to have been experi- 
enced in America, during ^tho time of their war of 
independence. The Quaker assembly of l*eim8ylvania 
wauld not vote supplies, even for Washington's array; 
but they did, if all accounts bo true, this one thing, 
which answered the same purpose; they voted a very 
handsome sum of money for the purchase of grain, and 
those who expended" the ^oney thought tliere were 
grains of gunpowder, as f^ell as grains of wheat. 

As there a^e cases in which a majority ought not to 
tax a minority, so, I think, in all cases it is question- 
able whether an existing generation has any right to 
tax posterity. We assume that right, and use it pretty 
lamely in this coi^ntry ; and poor “ John Doe,” or 
“ Richard Roe,” who shill be born in the year 1960, 
will come into the world with his bones and his sinews 
mortgaged — with his daily toil taxed— with a drain 
upon his earnings, because the people of the genera- 
tion just departing had a great hatred of Jacobinism, 
and waged war upon Franco to put it out. Nay, he 
will have to pay for the glories of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in the reign of Queen Anne ; and for the 
wars to trim the balance of Europe which were in- 
flicted on it so largely by that founder of our financial 
system- -of the plan of running a-tick in national 
matters, and shifting the burden upon the generations 
to come, which commenced with William the Third, 

‘‘ of glorious and immortal memory,” for his dealings 
with Irish Catholics, and for his clevemeBB in getting 
possession of the crown and kingdom of his father-in- 
law% I think our rights end with taxing ourselvesr'" 
it may be said, do 1 mean by this, that the existing 
obligations of the country should be settled by a 
sponge ? And I say distinctly and emphatically that 
1 mean no siy^h thing. Because the opposite of a 
wrong is not necessarily e right ; it may be another 
wrong, only of a Sifferent description. The lavish 
authors of fliot debt, thol^ who laid it on with a 
trowel, are out of the way\nd gone, ^d justice can- 
not reach them. The original loan-jobbels, who made 
their market of the transaction, are gone too, and can 
fun^ or refund nothing more in this world. Tlie 
debt has become merely a means of investment, for all 
classes; but eminently so for those w'ho have but email 
sums at command# It is there that lienefit societies and 
saving’ hanks throughout the country find their 
security J and I believe that no ni^asure would be 
fraugh^ with so fearful an amount of wrong to the 
industrial classes of the community, to those who, 
With great eare, Jbd toil, and prudence, have an’ived 
at some gains and iJissessions — than would he any 
interference with a debt which, considered strictly in 
a national point of view, and, as a questioif of right, 
exists only as an anomaly, hut an anomaly which a 
truthful and Ijcmest, not to say a generous people, 
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will respect, on account of these various claims and 
entanglements, — ^will consider as consecrated by its own 
passive acquiescence, — and will only look at it as a 
monument of warning, that it may go and sin no 
more.’’ While enduring, and enduring neroicaU;^, so 
much of wrong, out of respect for the right which has 
become entanf^od in that wrong, it will not commit the 
like again, nor give occasion for one word of reproach 
as to its own deeds and encroachu^nts, even by the 
latest posterity. * 

The question is sure to occur on the subject of taxa- 
tion, how should it bo levied ? Is it beststaken from 
us directly or indirectly ? And this is probably a 
question upon which the circumstances of the time 
will confer additional interest ; a very lijtely interest 
before many years are past. One of the arguments for 
our system of levying taxation indirectly, on articles of 
consumption is, that it is voluntary on the part of 
those who pay. That is to say f if tobacco is taxed, a 
man may do without snuiF or smoking, and so avoid 
the tax. If houses arc taxed,! suppose the argument 
is that he may live without a liouse,; if clothes are 
taxed, he may go naked ; and if Jii'cad be taxed, 
may live if ho can without eating. The voluntariness 
amounts to very little in these cases: and as to 
an option in any CAse, why should there be any ? 
Taxation legitimately is only that which the wants of 
society require for fulfilling the purposes of society; 
and ought this to be voluntary ? Should there be a 
choice as to this matter? Are we not, theoretically at 
least, all enjoying the advantages of society ; and 
should we not, therefore, contribute towards the con- 
tinuance of society, and its efficictyjy for the purposes 
for wdiich it was instituted ? , It seems to me an argu- 
ment against any mode of taxation that it is voluntary ; 
and iurnilhes an exemption, either by submission to 
]>rivationR, the infliction of which is an evil, or by 
habits w'hich attract not certainly the sympatliy of 
mankind, but are merely lean and paltry contrivances 
for the sake of evading a man's share of the common 
burden. So long as that burden is rightfully and 
honourably imposed, each should bear cheerfulJy his 
due proportion according to his ability. 

There is another argument urged for indirect taxa- 
tion which also seems to me an argument against it. 
It is said that if taxes were laid on directly, and the 
whole amount stared one in the face, people would be I 
rather restive under the burden ; a great deal more is I 
got from them indirectly than could ever be taken ! 
• directly by any government or power whatever ; and | 
so, argue these reason ere, as it is desirable t<,» get the 
most we can, let ua take it in that way in which the 
people liave the least cognizance of what we are doing. 
What is this but a doctrine of deliLsion,- whatis it 
but paying the people the complim^t of supposing 
that they will submit to an abstraction against which 
they would rebel in another w'ay ? What is it but 
upholding the whole system of things by throwing 
dust in peojde’s eyes, by endeavouring to practice on 
people’s ignorance, arid by treating them as raoro chil- 
dnm. Is this the way to improve tlic responsibiVity 
under which taxiition ought to bo levied, to iArcase 
the responsibility under which the laws ougut to be 
upheld and enforced by tho ver^ smallest addition to 
the public burdens ? In direct taxation, c^ery man 
knows what society is doing ; every men kiidv'^s his own 
quota ; and this is one of the strongest arguments tliat 
can be alleged in its favour. In this coiintry, the 
whole amount of the taxation, jtpt before the gr,eat 
and glorious revolution” of«160B, w*as about two 
millions a-year. More than 'this, all the cost of res- 
cuing the country from the tyrannical power of .Tames 
the Second, and bringing in our great Orange deliverer 


I from Holland, was covered by this two millions a 

j year ; one twenty-fifth portion of what we are pay- 
ing at tliis time. Now if our institutions had been 
secured, and our Protestant religion made safe and 
flourishing ; except at particular times, when, as ustml, 
the church must needs be in danger, ” could tilis 
progress have taken place, if the taxation had been 
direct, wouldsthis march from two to fifty millions per 
annum ever have been accomplished in .sight of a 
keen and careful plojile, with their eyes wide open, 
and with any power of control in their hands Or 
even witliout the direct power of control, their obser- 
vation would have been enough ; their calculation of 
the course, their perception of the rate At which they 
%vere advancing; and I believe, that t?ie,» present 
amount of national debt, and the consequent taxation 
to be levied, wodld have been altogether impracticable, 
if the transaction had been fair and above-board. For 
consider how much in debt is every one of us. Some 
calculator has dikon the trouble to ascertain how much 
the national debt is considered os an individual debt ; 
that is, dividing its ^ount by the ])Opulation of the 
country, how much every oJic owes towards the common 
obligation. It seems that every one in (Treat Britain, 
owes for his share of the national debt, about 32/. ; 
every Frenchman for his share of the national debt of 
France, owes about ^>1. '^d . ; and every American 

owes for his share of tho debt of the Ignited iSlatea 
lU. M. 

So much more is alw^aya taken in indirect than by 
direct taxation, that this affords also a strong argument 
for the one in preference to the other. Tho sum is 
taken from ono at the smallest expense ofimnllection ; 
there is nothing to pass over from hand to h^d ; there 
is nothing to shift from one to another, by v^icb 
shifting something is always lost in the process, ^lut 
w hen a tax is laid on tho commodities in which people 
deal, each one is trying to paiss on his share of tho 
burden to liis customer ; every seller transfers it to the 
buyer: and besides tho original amount, there is 
always an increase as it goes on. Iji addition to this, 
larger capitals become necessary in every b«sine.«5s 
and occupation ; and this again is a tax on the indus- 
trial resources oi tho community. A very tiingilde 
instance of this is afforded by the operation of the 
corn laws in tfRs country. Comparisons, in tlm dis- 
cussions occasioned by that subject, lij^ve been continu- 
ally made as to the price of food here and in France. 
AS^en these calculations were made on the price of 
wheat, a certain disproportion was at once seen between 
the two ; the wheat in Faria was cheaper than the 
wheat in London. But when the compiA*ison was 
made as to the price of bread, there came out a much 
gi'cater disparity ; it W'ns found that we not only paid 
more for the wheat, hut an additional sum on the bread 
produced from that wheat. This was very much on 
the account that the enhanced price of wheat in this 
country required a greater capital in all the parties 
concerned in its manufacture into bread,-— the miller, 
the baker, and otlujrs ; their profits had to be ro])Jp,ced; 
and thu.s there fell on th^ consumer, not only the 
l>urdcn of the original diiferenco made by the*l>rcad- 
tax, but the additional burden of the expense to wTdeh 
the intermediate parties '^ere put in order to carry on 
their operations, and present the produce of the field 
in a* proper shape for consumption. This extending 
through a great variety of occupations, must, of itself 
alone, be an enormous tax upon the»community. ’ We 
this indirect system, on every hand moi e 
avisbly*; where the amount to be raised is hundreds 
of thotisands, hundreds of thousands moro are added 
by its influence on the vijrious occupations of life ; 
until the body politic resembles the Inunan frproe with 
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its veins open, and blood gushing in every direction, — 
bleeding at every pore — instead of having merely an 
abstraction from some particular locality, which might 
or might not be judged material to its healthy condi- 

tirtri. 

Well, if direct taxation be, as I tliink it demon- 
strably h, the soundest and best principle, the most 
obvious form of it would be that of a ‘poU lax, — so 
much a head all the country over^ the firsi rude form 
which Was tried this land, hut tried with the very 
prompt result of a stern protest against its inequality. 
And a poll-tax, as it belonged to the days of Wat 
Tyler in its imposition, would bring back eomethiug 
liho tlic proceedings of Wat Tyler again, were ^ts re- 
iinpofcitimj attempted. It is not in that moflo: the 
man W'ithout anything for the day’s guppiy but what 
he is to earn by the day’s labour, cannot, in any Hght 
or justice, bo called upon to contribute at the same 
rate as those who are born to the inhe^'itanco of their 
liuudrcds and thousands i>or week, per day, or per 
hour- It roust havor regard to pr^q)ert)r. A house-tax 
has been said to be one of the host taxes levied in this 
country. I question that. Jt tends to drive I)eople 
down to less commodious places of habitation; it is 
anti-sanatoiy ; and it is as unlikely to he levied with 
anything like impartiality, or t<.> have any real cqualty 
in its apparent and technical equality, as a poll-tax 
itself, what lists do not sonm of us reniemhcr to have 
seen, a few years ago, wlum this Fiihject was last agi- 
tated, of hotels and sucli ])luecs, whicli paid cnormou'-Jy 
more than did the most splendid palaces of the 
wealthiest pobility in the country «? * 

Incoro^JJ’ again, is liahlf, — if wo lo(»k simply to in- 
romo, to the same ohjeetiou of unequal prersiirc. The 
ific<#<nc of the man who inlieriis, or w'ho liUM a per- 
manent and intfependeo.t resource, is a very different 
thing from that oV him incomo is precarious, 

dependent on his daily exertions of mind oi’ body, sus- 
pended with his heuith, interrupted and ending with 
his life. TUgco cum he no ])roprloty in subjecting his 
ruvei^e to the. nitmi fiseul inijmaition ns tlmt which 
i< permanenlly realized. And so, by thi.s sin'ccs.^ion 
of objections, v. o come to what 1 take to b*' the true 
and proj)er subject of taxation, — tJmt i-!, pro[>t'rty re- 
alized— property ill the income doirvuhlc from thal 
nrooorlv. V/'hen it is no loiii/er con; indent on the 


[irojif'rly. When it is no longer con'.ingent on the 
muscular toil o* the individual ; ivlmn it is no longer 
the j’csull of physical or mental labour from day to 
day ; when it is no longer emphyed in increfising the 
]u■oducli^ c'icss of ihc country, and enliaiicing the va- 
riety of •articles of m cessiiy or enjoyment wdiieh arc 
created from week to w(t*k ; wlieu it is taken out of 
all thi.s, when it becomes inei't as to those great opera- 
tions, when it is connected with none of iliese contin- 
gencies, when it is a reuli/ed [iroperfy apart from 
everything else, and the object wliich most needs the 
in tevpiMition of society for its protection and Feciirily, 
then, in that form, and in the income derived from 
ir, aa realized p^'operty, it ought to hear the expen- 
diture, the ent're expcifiliture, of the governruental 
ftrrailjgeBEientB of thr* country. 

If society were to be formed anew’ from the very 
beginning, — if we were tc^scart ofj’, not us isolahid in- 
dividual ftdventurcre, in the way I described at Uio 
commencement of tliis hi^luvc, in the XJnitedfStrttf3s,— ■ 
bat if ft great body of us werv? to leavo this country, 
and go to Auati:ftlm or clsowh'U’v, there to take poa- 
fiesshlNlrOi ft Iftud and to form u community, there is 
one ''tvsfy obvious resourco to w hich we might apply 
in tidft matter- Society, bcgipnusg from the begin- 
ning, would find ft trej|iflure«*fund fop all its expen- 
dituva a^idft very amph one, in the rent of lamb U 
iVosJrf kanp rent ftS the poopleV property, and ru" c’ihn'' 


it to fall into the hands of individuals, l^’or rent is 
that which does not represent human toil and indus- 
try; it is the result of the diversity of material being. 
The m-eater richness of one soil than of another soil, — 
its fawlity for yielding a Wgor produce, —that is the 
rent of the richer soil ; that is the reason why the oc- 
cupying cultivator pays more for it than he does for 
the other. That is to say, rent is something which 
exists, not in hminax^ beings and there exertions ; it 
exists in nature ; it exists in the diversity of the Boilfl 
of different fields. It is soroething put into our hands, 
for which We have neither to toil or spin ; and that 
something, conferring sucli a privilege, should he given, 
not t(\ individuals, to make them a wealthy, and 
therefore at corrupt and oppres.sive aristocracy j, it, 
should be rlaerved for tlio state to lighten the com- 
mon burdens, to provide for common rights, to re- 
alize by its ogency, under the direction of A goverii- 
mdlit, free, representihg the entire community,— what- 
ever the people may require for their safety or their 
advance. , 

This, of course, cannot be done where soricty lias 
iflude progress on the old system. The only thin;; 

[ that can be done in such a case is to tax buck soriii: - 
thing of the bounty .of nature from inclisiduals who 
can W'cll spare it, towards the community lliat much 
needs it. And sucti ahoi^Jd be th(h operation of fiscal 
law’s, not to aggravalc, is too often the fact, hut to 
smooth dowr^i the inecpialitics of society; it should b* 
to take largely from tliose who have much, and little 
from those who have less, and to confer good on 
those who have nothimr: that the great dbparitlcs 
which arc the defricement of European society may 
pass away, and we may <i‘isc something nearer to tliut ^ 
fraternity and equality which are the objecl.s of po- 
litical reformation, and of social j 'regress which 

di\inrs tell us are the doctrines of the (.liristian re- 
ligion, although they seem disposed to keep tliat doc- 
trine very mncli in the (doiids of theory —to preach it 
in church — but not to let it walk the slrect.s, or fimi 
its place in our halls and courls, our factorie'ij ami ex- 
changes. 

Of all things in the world, cliss arbnntiiges ai'o. 
the Wt tlmt should bi' n/ule obji’cts of te.Mitjon. ^’hi.- 
U what w’c have been sulforing under here. Bodies of 
men get inJlucrice in the state, and political aiithorif, 
is pervertul lo their sinister and sordid purporc^. 
Thank Heaven, we seem to be, likely to take a f-tep, 
and u. pretty considerable one, in the oppo.'-ite direction^^ 
It is high time we slumld; for. throughout the whole 
i^axation of this country, in all i<s ohjf cts, we scarcely 
ever find a single eye to the well-being of the com- 
munity. There are gi’eat sops for great interests, 
and little onesf for little interests. There is the coii- 
fitant attention tobijw thit; or tlial class will he affected, 
until \vc it crowned by that, enormity agnins-t 
which so long end arduous a struggle has been made, 
namely, that even of ta.ving daily br^ad; so that 
the very charity-loaf itself of the pauper pays its toll 

the wealthiest landowner in the country, and mi- 
niblftC'S to luxury before it is he^ vowed on poverty. 
A great monstrosity of this land always gencrfctes a 
brood of lessor moustro.sities. The welldtnown in- 
stance of tlie cheeflj and lord delmte in the last session 
of p&rliapent, bIiowh that there is nothing too minute, 
or too rt’mote, for cla-» cupidity, when it possesses the 
pow’cr %i' taxation. Tlie late Mr. Wyndham laughed 
about politically economising candle-ends and checse- 
jfhrings; anti government offices may not bo very 
economical almut candle-ends or cheese pairings; but 
thte parngs of cheese, or the ends of candles, even, are 
never overlooked by a rich aristocracy, when it has 
the op(mrtimity of’ le vying its supidles from the means 
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of public fiastcnancii. Now, to take a number of 
little articles, the duties on which the Ih'cniier pro- 
poses to sweep away, should his measure pass; but, 
last year, w© had this sort of taxation, which can 
only have the object of wlvancing the price of any- 
thing and everything which the English landowner 
may find growing on his estate. Last year, this 
country paid a tax of upon French a[)ple8; of 

1087^- for certain Frencli nuts ^ha<» were cracked in 
Great Britain ; of 1389^. (a larger sum than upon the 
nuts) for the walnuts that were brought over here; 
3990/. on plums and prunelloes — sad ’^oi k for the 
childreh, taxation of this description, and 3265/. for 
prunes. And the old j^rovorb of “ teaching your 
grandmother to suck eggs,*’ only sug'icets a nscal 
impost, and that of a larger description, than those we 
have noticed ; for last year, no less a sum was paid on 
foreign eggs than 23,685/. Now whht peddling is 
this in details — ^wliat a keen mfnutencss does it show 
to anything out of which a j)'Uiny, and that the dir- 
tiest penny, can be turned, on the part of our aristo- 
cracy. Talk of despising shop keepers ! talk of llm 
age of chivalry! talk of high blood and high breedirvg ! 
what is there in the most shop-keeping notions that 
can poshihly be imagined, that could display n more 
peddling, little, dirty, turning, tricking coinluct than 
these kind of imposts on appjes, prunes, nuts, w'alnuts 
and eggs? Wholesale and retail, they do it every 
wuy. And besides all these potty imposts, and exclu- 
sive of the duties on corn and grain, we have been 
paying duty on articles of food, averaging, in round 
numbers, nineteen millions sterling per annum. 

Now, happily. Sir Robert reel^ having had three 
years’ experience — the last three years only, for the 
experience of all the world seems thrown away upon 
him ; he only takes the commencement of experience 
from his own tariff ; but, having had that exi^crionce, 
l\e will, if his mostew will let him have his way, 
strike off nil the articles that 1 have read, and a great 
many more. The whole of >vtiat the couiiti'y nuiy 
need for food, animal or vegetable, with the exception 
of corn, is, by this scheme, to he duty free ; and, per- 
haps, tt judicious and vigorous tt])pIicatiou of the 
screw may he. a mechanical jjovver sufliciently strong 
to help him over the difficulty of tliat subject of corn. 
At any rate, it is the duty of ihe^ people to •'pply it ; 
it is the dut y of all who have engaged, not in a mere 
pecuniary agitation, but in one for tJic assertion of 
. agnyst principle, of trulb and justice, of right and 
humanity, to assert that principle ut the least, to take 
no noiK* of hand nt tliree years’ date — to cry for ui- 
et int payment, cash down upon the nail, — the total, 
immediate, and unconditional abolition of a law, whoso 
existence, for an instant mei-ely, 'W'<|pj.Id have been a 
disgrace to any civilised and Christian community. 

But it is hard work even for a man yf Jr^ir Robert 
Peers “ experience,” to deal with these subjects ; and 
he finds at feast equal difliculty in doing gootl for the 
people, that he w^ould find in perpetrating inieclnef 
on them. Perhaps, indeed, the facilities withhchl 
ih the one case might be granted in the otli^r,* if 
any class would profit by them. *IIe is moving in the 
ri^t direction, hut in a sadly zig-zag course. liis 
experience” has m>t ye-fc reachAl to that axiom in 
Euclid, — that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between tw'o points. Perhaps before liis *iAiW tariff* 
has been enforced three years, his experience” may 
guide him to the observation of that fact also. Every 
thing may bo hoped from a schofar who has ehoh'n 
the tcacbahle disposition, the attention to his learning, 
that he has for the last three years* 

But wWt a condition is tliis for a political man, f.>r 
a statesman in this country. Put him info cdlico ; ' 


make him lord of the trmfuiry, or secretary of state j 
I call him Premier if you like. How he is hedged up, 
hampered, cribbed, cabined, and confined,” by intci- 
osts of every description. Here by one class of mo- 
nopolists; thereby mother; tlic great ones lording it 
over him — the little ones clamouring, in their ig- 
norance, for their modicutn of public jnunder. IVrt y 
tactics, — his* own party, — tlie oppo.sit© party, — crip- 
pling him in ever]^ direction, compelling him to fol- 
low his own followers, and consider them as \\\h mau} 
leaders ; whilo he, in his supremacy, is tied liand and 
fool as to what ought to bo dearest to his lieart, and 
to be the primary object of his exertions. A states- 
man !n this ci’mntry, unless he has an intellect of’ the 
amploFi descnjition — unless he has moral (vmrage of 
the highest degree, and unless he can bear to see in- 
definitely postponed many principles which ho holds 
most true and important, unless he can look in faith 
' to the great at^fributos of humanity, and calculate on 
the assured destinies and jJixigress of society, unless 
ho can do all this, a statesman in this country is but a 
poor and miserable ci*bature, who, instead of command- 
ing, lias to obey ; who is ilften obliged to be sordid, and 
tricky, and truckling, W'here simplicity and straight- 
forwardness would be all sufficient for the work. 
And all this is heenuso of those fictitious manngern^ms 
which, while they acknowledge the well-being of the 
people in terms to be the object of govcniniont, deny 
it in reality, sol up a prnctico nt ojipoBitiou with the 
theory, and Ruhordinate the public good to all sorts ol' 
little and corrupt class influences, shnll not have 

a statesman florthy of the country until the country 
is worthy of itsidf. The nation, in appre- 

ciation, in its iiit(‘lJi'»»‘nce, in its own poUiicajVhoiiestv 
and simplicity, must find the politician with iJ^^tive, 
guidance, stimulus, and vecompensi;. It is the' con- 
dition of his being; and t^sy who desiderate a wise, 
truthful, beneficent Btatesman, in tho exprcKsion oi' 
their own opinions, in the honours which they bestow, 
in the support which they nre ready to afford, should 
discriminate ; they should moke all the influence llicy 
exercise bear upon such dcvelotnnonl in iiidividur/1 
character, when it is plticeil in circuinstrinccs to cKfo-- 
cise. political authority, ’’rhis Wtuld of ours — thi. 
beautiful and orderly w'orld — tluH rrste so firm on its 
axis, luid rolla so neenrateh in it*< cour‘«c, is tbe result 
of f he character of the solar systeni of which it is ii 
lioction ; it has thence arisen ; it owrs its being to it ; 
and its order and stability nre biifc o, reflection of 
(he qualities which belong to that FtyRtem in its en- 
tirety. And so, for a wise, and just, and truthful, and 
vigorous statesman, there must bo nn honosl,*generous, 
intelligent, faithful, and beneficent population. 


OMNIBUS MORALIT^.-A WET MORNING* 

Bt William Howitt. 

Whoevtjii wants to get to town on a thorough rainy 
morning, knows that there little chanco of it, t^inlesB 
he has been weather-wise, and hooked himself before- 
hand. Nay, unless he be one of those privileged mo»- 
tnls whom the omnibus |Bien calls “ regular riders, 
that is, gcntlemeli who go regularly every day to 
theix pl^es of business in t«wn, and have the omnihu^ 
at their door at a certain hour, regularly ns the baker 
with hot-rolls, ho has not a very certain chnuf t* 
then. All the outsides, the fresh-aii* lovers, and lovers 
of Lou^pn smoke, and smoking, the great-coat autl 
cigar men, aro now turner! into iii&ides. Everybody 
is pure to want to go to toivn if the weather he jtar- 
ticularly bad, and 'vitli an finustial rub'lj, theie is^only 
half tho accommodation. O’he very “ freehc4ds '* are 
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in danger, those 
are claimed by 
property, and 
Beats give you a 


Bimg seats by the door, which 
“ old regular riders’’ as their 
reserved for them. These corner 
look-out into the world; they 


save you the tremendous cruize up amongst the 
legs and calves of men, which awaits the last comer, 
every one seeming particularly desirous to have his 
knees knocked, his toes trodden on, and his clothes 
dragged from him, and therefore they point the strug- 
gler on towards the top, W'here he ftiay be truly said to 
take his seat, if ho gets one, for none is given him, 
Theref^ore these freeholds, like freeholds in general, are 
particularly convenient things, and in general you see 
that old gentlemen heave themselves up tlie step% and 
take posi^ssion of them. But on a wet morujpg the 
grand point is to get the nine points of the law, pos- 
session, how and where you can. Upr comes omnibus 
after omnibus all full ; gentlemen stand on door-stops 
with parcels, and beckon eagerly with umbrellas, but 
in vain. ** Outside, sir ? ^om outside*!” A shake of 
the head. Servant ^aids run out of oil -clothed pas- 
sages, and half-dozens of ladies after them, but the in- 
exorable cads and drivers buwl on without a of 
the neck. One lady on the curb-stone, unable to 
her impatience — five omnibuses all full have rolled by 
her, — “ Oan^t you just take one f ” Cad looks in with a 
funny gravity — any gentleman willing to go out to blc- 
comm(^ate a lady ?” — A laugh. On they go, more 
gentlemen on door stops, gesticulating with umbrellas. 

Outside, sir, outside ? plenty of room outside -shake 
of the head. Then good luck to you, ray gentleman," 
says the cad — “you 11 nut be so nice before you've 
done, oncoming bcl^md full twice over for these 

three hfws.’ 

Og,'such a morning lately, having pressing business 
in the city, I moitpted the front seat of an omnibus 
outside, another as adve|||turou8 personage, and the 
driver enjoying this unenvied pre-eminence. 

“ Are you booko4 full, Tom ?” inquired the driver. 

“Full ? aye, three limes over.” 

“ And how many have you now got in I” 

“ Oftly fourteen, John — one too many.” 

“ Gad ! Tom, what are we to do then with the six 
gentlemen, all regular riders, and two ladies, as we 
have to take up at Dalston 

“ That’s more nor I knows, John.”* 

“ But there's lifr. Wigs, of Navarino Terrace, and 
Mr. Twig, of St. George’s, they mwtt go in — they’re 
amongst tlif best riders we’ve got — ^they must go in 
anyhow. ’Phey go when we really wants ’em — none 
o’ your chajiCB customers, first come first have me. In 
they must go, Tom, I tell yon. D’ye hear ?” 

“ I hear, John, I hear, it you can only tell me how.” 

“ 0 ! move ’em up, move ’em up; tell ’em she holds 
eighteen inside — biggest buss on the road. Only get 
’em in, they'll shelke down, and be all comfortable. 
Lord ! there's Mr. Broadsides, I’d forgotten him — he 
must go in — open the door, Tom, quick.” 

I)ov. II hurries Mr, Broadsides -door opofts — in he 
chip goes the door to. “ All right !” And away 
wv go. • 

Cfiiil, that’s the way; didn’t I tell you? ' said the 
tr'umj»hanl driver, with the face all over smiles, “that’s 
the way — ones get om in /Pnd the^^’rc sure to settle. 
Ha ! there’s Mr. Wigs, ! don't tell him now its 
full. Open tlie door, and let him find il out bimf!felf.” 

Tjia d(X>r Ofmas— in goes Mr. Wigs. “ All right I” 
shouts Tom, as he bangs to the door, and on we go. 

“ Capital) ^rom ! capital ! nev,*r was such a buss 
ns this — its made of liidy-rub)»*‘i'. There V there’s 
Mr. Twigs, though! lie wmstgo in ; goes every day 
the year round, Sundws excepted — he muft go.’ 

“ foa’t I ” says Tom. 


“ He can’t ?— he must /” 

“ He can’t, I tell you ; they’re all a growling now 
inside like so many bears wi’ sore heads.” 

“ Then tell him we were booked full twice over 
before ^wo recollected him.” 

“So* you teadi the cad to tell lies, do you ?” said 
my fellow-passenger to the driver. 

“ Yes, sir, yes, it can't be helped on a rainy morn- 
ing ; we must lie a bit to keep gentlemen in good 
humour.” * * 

“ Why, he’s his great coat on, John ; and um- 
brella. Goaf him to go outside ?” 

Omnibus stops, Mr. Twigs walks up to the door 
with the air of a man as sure of his seat as d parlia^ 
ment man that has paid for it beforehand. 

“ We are lull, sir !” says Tom. 

“Full!” ‘says Mr. Twigs, starting hack as if some one 
had stabbed him. “ Fnll ! Why, how’s that ? Why, 
man, don’t I always Full 

Very sorry, sii*,— couldn't help it — ^but we were 
booked double full before we wore aware of it. We’ll 
(;»l{ for you next time, sir.”* 

, “D— n next tibae!” exclaims Mr. Twigs, in a tower- 
turning away, and bolting u]) bis garden 
^p 9 like an insane rhinocorus. 

“ All right !” — cries Tom. 

“ All wrong,” says John, sulkily ; “dash it, Tom, 
that’s no go ; there’s our Jxist rider lost — clean gone 
— ye may dej^end — and all along of these young sprigs 
that wont go butside of a fine morning like this.” 

Omnibus drives on — all silent — fresh groups hail it 
from both sides of the street— from door steps, and 
garden-gates, and pav6- — all silent — not a look even 
from driver or ca(t‘ The omnibus stops, — backs up 
to the ciirh-Btone, and out of a house come two young 
ladies clad fresh as young doves, and with tl^ir ample 
skirts spreading in most airy and uncrumpled ele- 
gance. 

“ 'Why, you can’t take them I” says my next 
neighbour to the driver. 

“ Must take ’em, sir,’’ 

“ Bat how ? — 'V\^y, you’ve seventeen in already !” 

“ Must take ’em though — -booked last night — 
father ! — but no matter— must take ’em.” 

“Rat it, John, we’re beaten this heat — it wont go, 
depend, the buss is chock full, and hot as an oven ; 
there’ll be a rebellion.” 

The ladies look in, and step back in affright. 
“Mercy! why you’re full. Don’t you know we 
were hook’d?” . 

“ Yes, ma’am, plenty of room, ma’am, pray get in; 
your bonnets are getting wet — plenty of roomi^-two 
stout gentlemen get out in the next street. ” 

In get the ladies — clap goes the door, “All right !’* 
sings out Tom-4r-and off we go. There is a strange 
sound from within—^ sort of shrill call, a hubbub of 
many voices-ra bawling of “stop! stop!” — and the 
omnibus stopping, out spring two young men, red and 
broiling, and with sundry curses, declare tjiey will go 
outside 

“ Quick, Tom ! turn up the cushion — don’t let it get 
wet ! a Off with the ^pron — quick, gentlemen, it rains 
cats and dogs.” 

Tom runs over tlie roof as the gentlemen climb up 
the sides — off goes ftbe oil-cloth apron — over go the 
cushions, \^ich have been turned upside down us if to 
keep thdn dry, though they are s^ed through and 
dripping |vet. “Quick, gentlemen, "says Tom, “before 
the cushions are wet— I’ll place the apron for you.” 

ftjid thus the two broiling lobster-red youths clap 
themselves (l:)wn on the soaked scats, quite soothed witn 
Tom’s gr^at attention to their comfort— and away wa 
go — ^in proper admiration of omnibus morali^. 
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LUCY AND HER LOVERS. 

By Camilla Toulmih. 

“ What is the matter, Lucy ? ” 

“ Nothing, dear aunt,” replied Lucy Frefeling, 
who from long habit thus addressed Mrs, Lawson, 
although they were but distantly related. “ Why 
do you ask ?” 

“ I thought you had been crymjif,” returned the 
other ; “ your eyes look very red.” 

“My eyes ache rather, as they often do now; 
that is why I have put away my work 8<f early.” 

The scene I would paint was a neatly-furnished 
comfortable-looking room, in one of those thousand 
streets of London, which, without havi ng any pre- 
tensions to consequence or consideration, are, 
nevertheless, thouglit very eligible by a large class 
of people, either for sonic individual or general 
advantages. In one corner, tA if to be out of the 
way of the other occupants of the room, sat a 
young man of about four and twenty, working dili- 
gently at his ordinary employment, that of a watch- 
maker. Various implements and particles of mi- 
nute mechanism, whose uses are incomprehensible 
to the ignorant, were before him, anil the strong 
light of a partially-shaded lamp fell precisely on 
Ins work. Jasper Lawson was not a common cha- 
meter, and perhaps his cm*pioyment, which, while 
it required patience and a certain degree of atten- 
tion, like women’s needle-work, aflorded much 
opportunity for the self-instruction of thought and 
reflection, might have had something to do in mould- 
ing his disposition. He was “ the only son of a 
widow,” to whose comfort, even^n the matter-of- 
• fact respect 4f pounds, shillings, and pence, he 
largely contributed ; his mother having no other 
dcp(‘ndcnce except a small annuity, secured to her 
from some benefit society to which her husband 
had belonged. 

Lucy Freeling was the daughter of a distant re- 
lation, and had been left an orphan in early child- 
hood ; but the widow had so tenderly fulfilled the 
offices of a parent that Lucy had scarcely known 
her loss. The interest of a few hundred pounds, 
which should have been hcr’s when she became of 
age, might have sufficed to bring her up in the 
station to which she belonged. But for a few years 
Mrs Lawson had exceeded these limits for the 
purpose of giving her increased adv<antages for edu- 
cation ; and when she arrived at the age of seven- 
teen had paid a sum of money to jilace her for two 
years with a milliner and dressmaker. Although 
she was not old enough to make a legal contract, 
it was perfectly understood and relied on that this 
advance, so judiciously made, woul^^ bc refunded 
when Lucy attained her majority. Alas ! before 
that time arrived, the trustee in whose hands her 
little fortune was placed became a bankrupt; and 
that from such unexpected causes, that the circum- 
stance of LvTcy’s money being eiigulphcd in the 
general ruin arose less from fraud than from im- 

{)rudence. But the eighty pounds debt which had 
»ecn incurred w'as now a dreadfiiil burden to tlfose 
who had such slender means of repaying it. Never- 
theless, the right-minded girl set^bravcly to wmrk, 
determining by the exercise of an art in which she 
hud 60 prudently been instructed, to makt up the 
sum by small degrees. The widow had also put 
by from her little income, and Jasper had'jrorked^ 
hard to help out the repayment,; and now thij 
struggle was nearly over, a fcij’ more pbuiuls were 
, 3)1 they required. • * 

a Xuev net unfrequently worked at home, insluall 
of at the large establishment where she was em- 


ployed ; for her home, as we have before hinted, 
was centrically situated, and she lost very little 
lime in going backwards and lorwards ; this had 
she done on the cveniiig on which we have 
introduced her But there was another person in 
that neat and comfortable parlour, and one who ^as 
now a frequent guest. Ralph Ashton was a lawyer’s 
clerk, and o^ the strength of a situation which 7ie 
considered rather above that of a journeyman w'atch- 
maker, he thought in his own heart that he some- 
what condescended in joining their tea and supper 
table three or four nights a-week. Not that such a 
feeling was by any means evident from his manner ; 
on the contrary, the most casual observer might 
have felt pretty sure that Ralph Ashton was doing 
his utmost to make him sell agreeable to Lucy 
Freeling , and to have betrayed his own self-conceit, 
or certain other attributes of his nature, would have 
been a mistake unworthy of bis cunning. He was 

?[0()d-lookiiig, go far as a coarse kind of regularity of 
eatures, and a bright darK eye, might constitute 
good looks; and he had a smattering of superficial 
knowledge, and a certain speciousness of manner, 
which* were likely enoftgh to deceive a single- 
minded inexperienced girliikc Lucy. Even J asper, 
his superior in every way, but diffident of himself, 
and endowed by nature with an almost womanly 
delicacy of sentiment andtenderness of feeling, had 
been caught by the outward scorning ; and, though 
the knowledge racked him to the heart's core, did 
not wonder that Lucy regarded him with interest. 

Not so the widow. From the first moment of 
Ashton’s acqiiuintancc with her son, he had been 
disliked by hei ; although^vhcn preskw^r^jiard for 
a reason for her antipathy, she could seldom find 
any but the most trivial ones. 

TjiQre had been a whispered conference bet\^en 
those who were all but aeknowlcdgefl lovers, accom- 
panied b)l5 downcast looks find a flushed cheek on 
the part af Lucy ; but Ralph Ashton hud left some- 
what oatlm* than usual, having several letters to 
write fqv fits employer beibre morning, and Lucy, 
pleading more than ordinary fatigue, retired tcyrest, 
leaving Jasper and his mother alone. He had ex- 
tingiiished the lump by w hich he ivorked, and only 
the light of a single candle remained besides' that 
of the sinking lira, which it was too late to replenish. 
He was leaning upon the mantel-piece, looking 
down, and ajiimrcntly watching *the flickering 
embers; but the expression of his countenance 
was sad almost to solemnity. 

‘‘ Mother,” he exclaimed after a pause, and in a 
voice that trembled pcrceptibl)/, “ I suppase it is 
all settled ? The attempt is vain,” he added, “ I 
cannot hide my feelings from you.” 

“I am afraid it is,”' replied the widow sorrow- 
full}^, “though Lucy has made no acknowledgment 
to me of her aflectioii. Voorgirl, she must suspect 
that the choice she has made is the overthrow of 
all my hopes for my old age.” 

“ Don’t blame her, mother — perhaps she does not 
know all this. Long ago 1 sl^ouid have given myself 
.1 fair chance, and told her that I loved her better 
than with a brother's love ' instead of weighing 
words and looks, and smothering every expression 
of my feelings, fr^m the*romantic notion that I 
would not ask her to love yie until I was in busi- 
ness fdr myself, and could place her in the position 
of a prosperous tradesmairs wife. Idiot that I was, 
not to be sure that I should be forestalled.” 

“ And now that you are so near the summit of 
yourwishus! ” apostrophised his mother. 

‘‘To my astonislimeiit ! The ofler of Mondson 
t<> take me into partnersliip is a most extraordinary 
piece of good fortune. * * 
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He knows there are not half a dozen auch work- 
men in London, and that a fortune ia 1*> he made 
by the improvements you have suggested,” replied 
Mrs. Lawson with pride. 

sighed Jasper, from whatever cause it 
is, it comes like a mockery now. I doubt if tliero 
will be any more improvements of mine. I have 
little heart for anything,” • 

“I can hardly forgive her f\jr this, Jasper — and 
80 much as 1 hove id ways said against him — ” 
There it is, mother,” interrupted the young man 
almost fiercely, “ if she Jove him in the manner that 
1 love her, tlie more hois blamed the more will she 
cling to him. AVhy I feel if she were plung^l into 
want and misery-^ her beauty gone, or Mgth evil 
tongues like harpies darting at her, such an hour 
of woe would be the one in which I would show 
my adoration most passionately, most madly, if you 
like to call it so- — she would still bc^ ^herself, and it 
is herseJf that 1 love.”* 

Poor Mrs, Lav^on was awed and pained by her 
son’s enthusiasm. Like many other excellent-hearted 
and shrew'd pereons, she ^las quite incapable f:>f fol- 
lowing those subtle emotions, which lire the most 
i-eal in the world and more than any others influence 
human destinies j and yet are acofl'ed at by a Iwgo 
number of persons as “mei-o imagination,” “ romance,” 
“^nonsense,” and a long list of etceteras ! 

AYe must take the reader a little behind the ciir- 
tiiin. Tiolph Ashton was unite ns much in love with 
Lucy Frceling as his nature permitted him to be j 
but hia Wjfis that common passion, a^pimdy selfish 
one, Kr l>^iuty, and vrould bo proud of 

aw'iff^^ua endowed, and with mental acquirements 
sortls?lhing beyond those common to her station, jjpui 
hi‘< cunning bruin worked upon tw^o ulterior objects 
which had nothin/^ to doevith those personal^ qualities. 
It ho happened, that a great deal of the buHincss con- 
nected wdth the aftnirsof the bankrupt tnislee had 
passed through tlus office in which Ashbm va as emi>lo3’^ed, 
and ho knew eiumgh of it to form an almost pot-itive 
opi unm that Lucy would ultimately x'ceover her 111 tie 
Ibrtune, How ( V or, ho tot»k care to keep this know- 
ledge to himfi<-ir, and wooed her opparently with the 
uio8t disintei’c^-ted afleetion, not ever^at present hinting I 
of the plan tvliicli in his own mind w as well nigh ma- I 
tiiCMl, that f'f (\^ablishing his wife at the west-end of | 
tile tow'u as a fashAtiiiable milliner, well knowing that I 
I'f'i' t'.ot*' lid skill, and superior manners, would be i 
to M,i o her to an emmonce that mu.st contribute ! 
greatly Jo his ease and comfort. In short he planned to 
iiimseif becoming Boraelhing like that very contemp- 
tible? ervature, of deathless meinoiy, tho.rcnowned Man- 
(tdlini. 

A few weeks passed over, and ifalph Ashton and 
Lury Freeling w^ero engaged to b<’ inarrud. In 
jit'iice to the hitter, w^e must say that she hml only 
^t'ry laUdy Buspeeted the deep feelings wliic'i her life- 1 
h ug •onipaniou, fill sper Law'son, entertained for her, ! 
umf the diBcovrry inad% to her by his vexed and »lia- I 
-pointed hiothor paini-al ln'r deeply. It is true Mrs. 

I liiw'ston had somctiincF hinted at )ier hopes for the 
fu^are, in phrases iuUdligduc to Lucy, but 

alas ! Jasper had conccahal his jiftoctmn but too well. 
Tho time had been, she that he might lmv,ew'on 

hhr, but it was gone by, kic said, and she^could but 
regard him as a dear brother. 

They were dngageii, and all seemed fair before 
th-em ? and Htilph even \enUjred +o hint one day from 
intelligenoe which he declared he had received but 
a Ibwhoutg before, that perhaps af u-r nil Lucy would 
her mohey. Jlcr.^id this advisedly, for he knew 
itiWafi*V<Wry likely that the news w’ouJd roach b»‘r in a 


day or two from another quarter. Sorrow was coming, 
liowcvcr, os it generally docs, from an unexpected 
source. MMie “ acldng” of her eyes, of which Lucy 
had complained as the result of excessive application 
to hex needle, became more distressing, and on medical 
advice being obtained, the most alarming symptoms 
were discovered. AYith all the horrors of threatened 
blindness before her, Lucy was confined for several 
weeks to a darl^ened room j and months must elapse 
before there wasanyliope that lUidcr the most favour- 
able circumstances she could apply herself to her 
ordinary odcupation, During this time Jasper became 
a junior partner in the establishment to which he had 
belonged, and through his mother, his increased income 
contributedito the comforts and medical attendance of 
the poor Bufterer, How could the poor destitute 
orphan refuse help from him who only asked to he 
called “ her brother ?” She did not refuse it, nay, she 
fek that she would rather be assisted by him than by 
her betrothrd- How strange are the intricacies of 
human feel? g ! 

During t ese ^months of* suffering, the aflairs of the 
lyinkrupt trustee had been thrown into chancery, and 
there was little hope now of a settlement of them for 
years. I^oor Lucy ! little could she have thought that 
the daj' would come, and that soon, in whicli the loss 
of her money, monflis of suflering* partial blindness, 
and personal disfigurem^iit, would appear to her like 
so many ‘‘biasings in dihguise” that had combined to 
save lier from a gulf of misery and ruin. 

AA^hen the cure so far as it could l>e effected was 
complete, a white film still remained to mar the besiity 
and obscure the vision oi‘ one of rtxose deep blue eyes, 
w'hich had seemed like jtars of light and love to poor 
Jaspd* Lnv. ".on. Moreover the oculists declared that 
th(' juvservation of the other eye depended tn the most 
Cxareful abstaining from anything like straining the 
visual organs. 

Only a few days bad elapsed since tliis fiat went 
forth, and but once had Tialph Ashton seen Inicy since 
the bandages wei-e removed, w'hen she received a letter 
from him, dictated by that one Airtu(‘, which those 
w'ho puasess nt^ other are ever ready to putpromaiently 
forward — Prudence, It pointed out Home facts which 
I .she really must have known before, and among them 
1 t!»e gri.ait change in iht‘ir future prospects her afllic- 
lion iiad made. Hinted a pry intelligibly at the wis- 
1 dnin of a separation, and concluded by mentioning 
I (Jiat unless she desired to see him he should refrain 
I from calling again, and signing himself “ ever her sin^ 
j * ere friend !” 

I Lucy Preeling was for a while stunned by the 
blow; but though her young and suBceptible heart 
had been caught and led a&tray, it was of a nature too 
fine to bo broken by a mockery — a i’ulsehiaal. 

** Do not tell me*hot to weep,” she exclaimed r few 
days aftcrwtfnls as she sat between Mrs. Lawson and 
her son, w ith a hand in one of each, 1 know you 
would comfort me as dearest mother Aimd brother 
might. Jiut do not tell me not to wreep. It cannot 
life t/git man whom I have loved ; and with these fool- 
ish tears there seerfts to pass away somo dream, some 
folly — better this — better this-— a thousand times than 
to have been bis wife, I feel it so. Believe it. I do 
indeed.” 

A sh^ifp irropresRible cry escaped Jasper Lawson, 
and both his mother and Lucy turned towards hint. 
One lodSc w'as exchnnged, and throwing himself pa.s- 
sarmately bejjde he twined his arm round her 
waist, and* pressed her to hia heart with an Impulse 
tVt would not be stayed. 

“Lucy,” he exclaimed, there is one wiiose heart 
bris been filled wdtb tlioughts of you for years; to 
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^hOin you oro tho same in sickness and in hcaltli ; 
I'ich, or in poverty ; with beauty periect, or with 
beauty blemi^ied j bis heaVt does not feel the difler- 
fence — it is yourself ho loves, no ronjur<'d imago of a 
youthful fancy. Mother, mother, did I not tell you 
this when hope was dead within iho V * 

Is there much wonder that Lucy’s heart, released 
from the sway of a phantom love, clung now and for 
ever to the Tried and the True ? , 


THE LIBEKAL ARTS AS A POLlTICAt. 
AND SOCIAL ENGINE. 

By TixoaNToN Hcst. 

“Give me the songs of a people to write, said a 
modem politician, “ and I wdll ^v<*rn.” Ho did iwd 
speak veiy wide of the mark. What is that popular 
Bong-MTiting hut ministering to the feelings of 
people ; first attracting, theu ruling thc'ir very wishes, 
and colouring their habitual thoughts ^ If men acted 
on nothing but the cool calculations of reason, thcA, 
perhaps, useful knowdedge’' might sufiice for their 
cultivation and guidance; hut*^'tlio truth is very far 
from being so. We know better now-a’days than io 
ask “ how can poetry, paintiig, and music, do any good 
to (he o'orking classes Still the notions us to w/>at 
tlic gOvKl is that they do is not very distinct, from th(‘ 
want of sufficient attention to their mode of w'orking 
on tho mind. The common idea with somo is, that 
they are an innocent recreation: others, lo(*kiiig a 
littlo deeper, say with Ovid, thaV they “ soften tho 
> manners.” Indeed that phrase^impcrfeetly interpreted, 
lias prohaljly helped to conlbund tho liberal arts with 
the “luxury” of which historians talk, and to citale 
the .s«ppo<?ition that they render men Gfleminato. We 
need not go far for abundant proofs to the contrary. 
The Gi’ocks, parents of the highest forms of poe try and 
sculpture, w'ere nocoward'<. I’he Romans can-jcd with 
their viriorieR the arts of civilization, and firht redeemed 
our own country from its Favagetiess; >01 Roman i . 
another name for conquering soldier. The ^h'nctinn.s 
maintained a long career of valour and prosperity, on 
W'hicli all the arte east their most glowing splendours ; 
and the republic decayed at lust, not through effemi- 
nacy, but through the political hliinders in its consti- 
tution, wliieh instilled into its body corfiomtc the seeds 
^f destruction . One of the greatest Venetians that 
ever lived, Charles Xeno, >vaa a man of such indomita- 
ble energy, that his military fame ohtaincMl him, >vhilc 
yet a boy, release from the church to be a boldier ; be 
was always foremost in the battles of Venice ; be it 
was, mainly, who saved his country irtiiu bondage to 
Genoa; and wdien ha died, his hydy exhibits d above 
thirty scars of wounds that bad left tliejr,trsn esoii bis 
Ileab, some for more than half a century ; tl.at man 
was a most accomplished gentleman and u scholar ; 
and w'hen he expired his doath-hed was strewn with 
hooks. Italy could furnish many such exnmpl s. If by 
i.ome, the “ effeminacy” of Italy Ijas been in piitttl to 
her arts, Naijoleon, both an Italian and a Fr nchinan, 
who surveyKl the surrounding nations from tho top- 
most throne of Elurope, thought* very dilfercntl). 
Emancipate Italy, he said, and she will gc^xorn the 
w'orld. Lot Italy shake off her chains, we ?ay, and 
she will show that a people nursed in tho art.>svill not 
drown liherly in blood, nor defile Jho presc: cC of th<^ 
Muses by tho revolting butcherips of tlic^fin ' Frencti 
Revolution. Napoleon had fiHed the Louvre w'ith 
nuKlels ffw EVcnch art. and Berenger had sung, ifld 
like the older poote of EVance, to tl»c 00111*1, hat to tic 
'>''o])lo, when France achieved it» second rcvn|u1ioi> . 


let niarlts tlie O’enth and bis courtiers say whether 
the people had growui less brave because tltcy were 
more humane and genemua. 

The effect of the liberal arts will ho made clearer, 
if we examine the inode in which each w^orks up»n 
the mind. , 

Of all, perhaps, music is accounted to be the least 
precise in itsliction, because w^e are apt to confound 
the intent of the mUj^c w ith the* nuMining of the w ords 
that so often nccrmtiMtny it. They apply, howc\cr, to 
sej>aratc province.s of tho perception- and w'iihm it« 
own inngo the effect of music is at. perfect as that of 
tht‘ words. Vocal niehtdy seems to bear much t!te 
sanu' Mntion to the intonulions of the voice* that 
poet icalwhy thin does to the articulation of Bi>^ech; it 
i.F (if we may borrow a phrase, from the sister nri. of 
jininting,) the same thing as the expressive intonations 
of the voice, somewhat ‘*bf‘ir>litcned,’ or made more 
vivid, and c.i.strjhu!t‘d in a s\ rnnietrit-td order. As the 
intonations of the voice exjness certain emotions tliat 
we feel within us, soothe vou-e oi‘ music copies those 
intonations, but does so with tenser organs, — W'ith a 
more rA’tful selection of sounds, and w ith a beauty of 
ifsowm that rouses the sense ond exerts a more stii-ring 
ijifluence. That seems to be the nature of vocol 
expression; iiistrumeius again copying the loice; and 
hainiony using it.s redujilic.ations and contrafits to 
enhance the etfeet of each jiaiticulur note. But by a 
reaction universal in human nature, tho expression of 
a feeling has the power to excite in the licarer the, 
same feeling. The orator peisuades the listener by 
appealing touiis leasoning faculty ; even when his 
object is to rouse the passmns, he ch^iT* ^1 rough 
the understanding of the words ; and he incitei?^) ac- 
tioii by propounding a purpose explained : th^uu- 
sician, without that intervention, dii«‘ctly e-xeites tlie 
emotions. It will be observtd, bowdver. that the emo- 
tions produced by music are always siinjile, — the pri- 
mary emotions of ilu* human heart ; and tiiat they are 
never vicious or eorru])t. If something beyond be 
rou.ccd, it is nol (he music whieb does it. 

Based as it is on the natural intonations of the hu- 
man >oiee, the e,xpusvinri of music x a lies with the 
particular iiitoinlion ofea<-li country. The muRic of 
our own counti‘y*iR iliat whicliwf' best imdcrsinnd, 
hecHURc the infect ions ulii<'!i it us(‘S are haseif on 
those which wc iiahiturdlv u.se wliei? we express our 
emotions. A clt.M' exaini nation of musif as compared 
with the “urctnt,’’ iib it is called, ot‘ a few^ dill- 
erent I'aces, would Fulbco to illustiate this position 
— such as the mu ic uud speech ot England , France, 
and Italy. Hence the peculiar and powci ful inlluenco 
of “ national ” mi .ic. 

Fainting and sculpture represent nature in its nawt 
perfect forms. In lundsca[)0 painting retains such 
scenes as most impress the senses w ith suhlimity or 
Kcrene beauty ; presenting tiie same agent again and 
again to the mind, and reproducing the sensation so a*; 
to render the etfe* t ns it w^ero chronic. In dealing 
with the human form and f)assions, jiainting 
them their strongest and hcaltlncfct shapes. •Art, 
indeed, may be abused, or feebly handled ; but such 
as we have dcnoti;d arc* its Wgitinmic functions. Hu- 
manity is seen vn itfi all the outward signs of noble 
feelings apd lieuUhful scnsatit»i)B : thofic outward signs 
react on the spectator, and he who is familiar with 
art, is familiar with a sense of the Ixjautiful, tin* gen- 
erouts, the grand. In so far, he is diPawn from tastes 
that are ugly, mean, and base. Art has a direct attd 
tangible effect in ehwating the natur(‘ of men who are 
placed within the sphere of' its inliuence. 

'Hic inffuenco of literature Ti afseried by acclaina* 
tion ; and yet that l)m nature of tlmt inllueniiA it l»ft 
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I thoroughly appreciated, is shown hy the exclusive faith 
which some put in '• useful knowledge,” and by the 
vague or hesitating arguments in support of more ima- 
mtiativG works. Even the mode in which “ useful 
i^owledge ” operates, seems to be a matter of doubt 
with many. Didactic bopks obviously fail of their effect. 
Hence some hold that all books do no good j and in 
proof, they point to the undeniable fact, that the direct 
admonition or example of instructive writings is 
offben, if not generally, disregarded. That is true j 
and yet is not the influence of hooks the loss : each 
book may fail of its direct purpose, but the whole lite- 
rature has its due sway. Men are governed, first by 
their natural impulses, next by their habitual thf>ughts. 
The poVer of thought is continually encroaghing on 
the ruder domain of impulse, but will never quite c.on- 
quer it ; nor ought to do so. Some of that wild region 
will ever remain unreclaimed, attesting the energy and 
beauty of primaeval nature. Nor does thought extend 
its domain solely by endf-oaching on rdder nature ; on 
the contrary, much that it gains is newly created, — ^le- 
deemed from nulliJy. Now seWom or never are the 
habitual thoughts of any nfan the product of a, single 
book, or of any numW of literary units. The world 
of thoughts which are common property is the growth 
of a whole literature, multiplied in conversation be- 
tween those who read and those who read not. It 
may be said, speaking generally, that in proportion 
to the amount of literature i)assing through the mind 
of any one, is the abundance of his tlioughts : ^Svad- 
iug makoth a full man.” iiut the man ia more power- 
fully influenced by the recurrcncfi of llio most ready 
tlie sum gf all, than by any particular 
ret ep^^^lly instilled inh) him. Thoretbre he is most 
swfl|^d by that kind of literature, whatever it may be, 
which is most i^adily accepted and ab|orh€d by his 
mind. Facts have the ^greatest pow’er wdth many. { 
For most, fiction is the more attractive. The fiction of 
a country u.sually reflects the pleasures, wishes, 
and aspirations of the community : men feign what 
they wish. By a reaction, the wishes and aspira- 
titms* developed iu fiction reproduce, developc, 
and multiply the w'i.shes and aspirations of the commu- 
nity ; iiutiJ it is hard to say whether the amount of 
thought and feeling thus reactively created, does not 
itiinmasureahl}' exceed the amount* of thought and 
feeling in which that fiction originally had its germ. 
I’ootry i.s a shape of fiction in which lungiiage borrows 
from rhythm a peculiar force ; the effect being further 
enhanced by the selection of the liigh<!st subjecta, and 
by the c’uuuing licences which the art of tlm poet has 
taught turn to assume, and the admiration of mankind 
has sanctioned. (If all literature, therefore, poetry is 
that w hich, in one form or other, exercises the most 
l>otent ami extensive sway. 

Footry and fiction, painting and sculpture, s»mg and 
harmony -wdtli those, skilfully used, or more f>rteH 
used uneonficiously haphazard, jnoii snd p<‘oplc are 
governed. Jteason ajqjeals to the understanding — 1 
in appeal the dutio.s, — the liberal arts to the j 
desires and aspirdthms. *How vast ininst bo that power 
wdneh not merely obliges men under a sense of fitness 
or right, but actually shapes their .spontaneous W'^ishes ! 
That is the function of thi libera I,, ai'ts. (Ine form of 
their InflueiMX' i.s called* “ good taste” — an influence 
which is really the sole efficient check on the* wealthy, 
luxurious, and all but irr<*Bponsible aristocracy of 
civilized Europe. We may at times, grieving over 
political short-comings and arrogances, rail at our 
aristocracy ; but upon the whole it is a decorous, well- 
behaved, harmless body ; forming a most favourable 
contrast to, its own drunj^n, debauched, and debauch- 
ing r6|^*esentative a hundred years ago, or to its tyran- 


nical representative still surviving in many countries. 
An English gentleman, though he had the power of a 
Russian Czar or of a French Seigneur of the old 
regime, would he ashamed to use it, it would be in 
such^ bad taste.” The wont of a somewhat better 
taste makes that nation of middle classes, the United 
States of America, seem like an empire of bullies, and 
endangers the peace of the world. Better and more 
cheerful tastes might soothe the religious feuds of 
Switzerland. Bettei* taste would redeem our own 
factory districts from vices which useful knowledge 
and didactic counsel fail to toucli. The Tuscan pea- 
sant is as Ignorant of “ useful knowledge” as an 
English labourer : but Florence is saturated with the 
influence of the liberal arts, all of them ; and the 
Florentine * peasant is a gentleman, frank, self-pos- 
sessed, temperate, correct in morals,” and agreeable. 

Tlio liberal arts, indeed, cannot accomplish all 
tlyngs : they do not^ for instance, construct political 
institutions; but they render a nation fitter to devc- 
lope all the dignity and goodness that lies in the high- 
est and freest institutions, lor in the ])eople themselves. 
It is 0 mistake, ‘then, to 8 up];> 08 e that their use ceases 
even w'ith the sacred office of recreatioh after toil ; or 
that they have nierej||y some vogue and undefinablc 
o])cration. Tll**y are a potent influeuco for the go- 
vernment of a nation, a potent aid to self-government; 
find one which can be eysked by the people in their 
own spontaneous and independent energy. 


A LYTELL GESTE OF ROBYN HODE. 

( Continutif frompagt 74.) 

Part II. 

Now is the knight gone* on his way, 

This game he thought full good, 

When he looked on Barn^sdale, 

He blessed Kobiu Hood. 

And when he thought on Pmrnfesdalc, 

On Scathlock, Much, and John, 

He blessed them for tlie best company 
That ever he in-come.* 

Then [bejspake that gentle knight, 

To Little John ’gan he say, 

“ To-morrow I must to Yorke town 
To Saint Mary Abbey, 

And to the abbot of that place 
Four hundred pound I must pay. 

And but 1 be there upon this night 
My land is lost for aye.” 


The abbot said to his con% (int, 

There* he stiwd on ground, 

“ This day twelve moneth came tlfcre a kniglit 
And borrowed four hurulrcd pound. 

• lie bnrrowejl four hundred pound 
Upon all his landc free ; 

But* he come this very* day 
Disberiteft shall he be.” 

(lit is full early,” said the Prior, 

** The day is not yet far gone ; 
ihad rather* to pay a hundred pound 
And lay (t down a none.^ 


(1)' Went." 
(Si There, whera 
(6) “ Llovor." 


(S) Came into. 

(4) Unless, (6> • Uksb** 

(7) For the occasion— at once. 
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The knight is for beyond the sea, 

In Ei^land is his right, 

And suuereth hunger and cold, 

And many a sorry night. 

«It were greet pity,” said the Prior, 

So to nave his land, 

And ye so light of your consdence, 

Ye do to him much wr<pig.5i 

** Thou art ever in my heard,” said the abbot, 
**By God and Saint liieharde ^ 

With that came in a fat headed monk, 

The highe cellarere. 

** He is dead or hanged,’’ said the monk, 

** By God that bought me dear ! 

And we shall have to spend in thU place 
Pour hundred pounds by year.” 

The abbot and the high cellarere 
Starte forth full bold, 

The highe justice of* England ^ 

The abbot there did hold. * , 

The highe justice and many more 
Had taken into their hand, 

Wholly all the knightea debt 
To put that knighb;^ wrong. ^ 

They deem’d* the knighte wonder sore, 

The abbot and his menie, — 

“ But he come this very® day, 

Disherited shall ho he.” 

He will not come ye^” the justice, 

“ I dare well uinlermke,” 

Bu*« in sorrow time for them all, 

The knight came to the gate. 

Then hespake that gentle knight 
Unto his menie,® 

‘'Nt)w put on your simple weeds* 

.That ye hroughte from the sen.” 

They put on their simple weeds, 

And came to the gate anon,® 

Tlie porter was ready himself, 

And welcom’d them every one. 

“ Welcome, sir knight,” said the jiorter, 

“ My loid to moat is he ; 

And so is many a gentle man 
For tlie love of thee.” 

The porter swore a full great oath, 

“ By God that madd me. 

Here oe the best coresed^ hoi’se . 

That eA’^er yet saw I me. * 

I 

Send them into the stable,” he Ftaid, 

“ That eased might they be,”® 

Thfiiy shall not come therein,” said the knight, 
“ By God that died on a tree !’’ 

Lord^ wore to meat yset 
In that abbot's hall, ’ 

The knight went forth, and kneeled down 
And salv’d® them gissat and small. 

Do gladly, sir abbot,” said the knight, 

“ lam come to hold my day.” '* 

The firste word that abbot spake*^ t 
“ Hast thou brought my pay 


• - 


I There is eTidcntly some ©iTor here. 
h** (4) Attendants. 


I “ lace.** 

I At once 

I The meaning of this word is unknown. 

I Made comfortable. (t)) Saluted. 


(3) Judged, 
(ti) Plain garments. 


Not one penny, said the knight,” 

*‘By God that makdd me 
** Thou art a shrewd debtor,” said the abbot, 
“Sir justice, drink to me. * ^ 

What dost thou here ?” saybd the abbot, 

“ But' thou hadst brought thy pay 
“ Por*God,” then said the knignt, 

** To pray ^f a longer day.” 

“ Thy day is broken,” said the justice, 

“ Lando gettest thou none.” 

“ Now, good sir justice, be my friend, 

^ And ’fend* mo of my fouo.’ ® 

% I am holde with the abbot,” said the justice, 

“ Bothe with cloth and fee,” 

“ Now, good sir sheriff, be my friend,” 

“ Nay, for God!” said he. 

Now, ^ood sir abbof> be my friend, 

For thy courtesy ! 

And ’holde myalandes in th/liaud, 

, Till 1 have madf^the gree * 

And I will he thy true servant 
And truely serve thee, 

Till I have four hundred pounds, 

Of money good and free.” 

The abbot swore a full great oath, 

“ By God that died on a tree, 

Get the land where thou \.iey, 

For#-liou gettest none of mo !” 

By dear worthy g 31,” then samilhSi l^nght, 
“ That all this worldo Avrought 
But 1 have my laud again, ^ 

Full dear it shall be bought? 

• * 

God that was of a maiden born, 

Gittnt* us well to speed, 

For it is got)d to assay a friend 
Ere that a man haA'’e need.” 

• 

The abbot loathly on him ’gan look, 

And villainouBly him ’gan call, 

“ Out !” ho said, “ thou false knight, 

Speed thee out of my hall I” , 

‘^Thou licst !” then said the ^ntle knight, 

“ Abbot, in thy liall j 
Falsd knighte was I never, 

By the God that made us all.” 

Up then stood that gentle knight ’ 

To the abbot sayed he, — 

“ To suffer a knight to kneed so long 
Thou const® no courtesy : 

In joustes and in tournaments, 

^ull far then have I he,^ 

And put myself as far in press® 

As any that ever 1 sec.” 

“ Wliat will yo give more ?” sayM th »4 justice, 
And the knight shall make a release; 

And elles dare I safely swear 

Ye holdc.iicver your land in iieace.” 

“A- hundred pound;”* myhd the abbot. 

The justice said, ** Give him two.” 

" Nay, by God,” say fed the kmgbt, ’ 
Yet get ye it not so : 


(;i) Enemica. 
'l “ Lean.'* 


(1) Unless. (2) Defend. 

(4) Payment— saliifkcuon. ’ (5) ' 

r6) Knowest— oanat exei^cise— no oomieoy. ^ 

C8) As fllr fbrward In the press or throng of comhatasta. 
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Tliough ye would give a thousand more, 

Yet were ye never the near’ 

Sliall there* never be mino heir, 

AlJbot, juatiee, nor ilrerc.” 

Ho start him to a board anon, 

To a table round, 

And there he shook out of a bug •' 

Even four hundred pound. 

‘*IIavo here thy gold, sir abbot,” <-'jiid Mu' 
knight. 

“ Whieh lluit thou lontest me. 

thou heou courtoous at my ct>in,'ug 
lleward should thou have be.*'* 

*. •* 

Ti»0 abbot sate still, and ate no more 
For all his royal cheer, 

J Ic cast his liead on bis shoulder, 

And Ikiit began to stare. 

“(ilhi’® mo my gold again,” naid tho abbot, 
“ Sir justice that 1 gav^ tline 
“ Not a penny,” said tbojualice, 

“ Ily (lod that diA on a tree,” • 

^SSir abbot, and yd men of Inn, 

Now have 1 Indd my da;, ,, 

Now shall have 1 my land again 
hV aught that ye can bay.” 

The wd of the door, 

Atid < 

The o,tl 

As men have 

j tis lnd> met him at the };fate 
AtliMitfe in Wierysdale.* 

* • 

NS^'lromn, my lord” said his lady, 

Sir, lobt'ifs all your goed 'f' 

‘‘ T»e merry, dame,” said the krugbt 
‘‘And pvny tor Jlobin Kooti; 

* That ever his soulo be in blissS, 

IJe 1 -eip’d mo out of my leno,”'* 

N<' bad not been his kind^ne.s 
Fen gars had we been. « 

'i’be abbo 4 and I accorded b«, 
lie is served of his pay, 

;.,ood yeoman lent it me 
A- I came by the way.” 

TJd;, knight then dwelled fair at litwne, 

Tb*' "rvithe for to say, 

Till he had got four hundred pound 
yVll ready lor to pay. 

lb- purveyed liiin a hundred bows, 

Tiic stringfes Wfdle dight^ 

A bundl ed sheafs of arrows gootl 
'J’he heads burnisird lull bright. 

0 And every arrow an elJe long, 

^ With peacock^ well ydight,® 

Nocked all with white silver 
3 t was a seemly ui^nt 

Ho purveyed him a iuindrod iricn 
Well hantossetl < 5 n that stemP 
And lumscdf in that s,uae * 

* , And uloth’d in white and red. 

lie bot'e a launsgay’^ in lilv hand, 

And g inan^^ knl his mm; • 


And rideu with a lighte »ong, 

Unto Barnhsdole. 

As he went by a bridge thera waa aly^tSlilig 
And there tanked was he ; 

And there was all tho best yeom^j 
Of all ilie west countrjl^. 

A full lair game, there was up-set, 

A whilio bi^l up ypight ; 

A greate courser with saddle and bridle, 

With gold-burnish ’d thll bright j 

A p!iir of gloves, a red gold ring j 
A pip 3 of win 6 in good fay, 

What man beareth him best, ywis 
The prize shall bcai' away. 

'fhero was a yeoman in that place, 

And best worthy be, 

, And be \VM fa< and fremd bestado,* 

A'Blaia he should have be. 

rA<<ordingiv the kulgbi defends him, and is thus 
df*l:iye«l l»cy*nid tjjio hour when he 1 « erpeeted by Tbthiu 
Ik’OcJ, vvbo renuuns] 

faalwig 

Three hourds after noon. 

continv^i . ) 


I 


1 ) ihei'e $] 


<;») Been. 


(D) “ Take." 
--ruijitibi'tuoe, 

lanjd* 


C'ttrricd, 


SPotiiT) toi* tl)e Sl^tople. 

LVIUOft} OF LIFE.— BY MAUY HOWITT. 

No. 1 .-tFatheb 1 .S CoMJ^^i. 

The <b,»o'k ts\>n the strobe “f tix, 

Tile lather's w'ork is done ; 

&!wcep up tho hearth and iTu iid the fire, 

And put the kettle on I 
The wild night-wind is blowing r.obj, 

' Tis dreary crossing o'or the wohl ! 

lie’s cror'^ing o'er the wold apace, 
lie’s stronger than tho storm ; 

He di*p.s not feel the cold, not ho, 
lltrf liciirt it is so warm. 

For father’s heart is stout and true 
As ever human bosom knew i 
He inak<‘S all toil, nil hardship, light : — 
AV<iuld ull men 'woro the same, 

^io roudy to be pleased, so kind. 

So very .‘.low to blame ! 

Folks need not bo unkind, austere, 

For bno hath roadior W'ill than feflr ! 

— Nay, do not close tho shutters, child, 

For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and ho 
C’aii see it shining plain ; 

I’ve heard him say no lo\o:i to mark 
'flu* cheerful ijre-ligbt throu;d» tluj dark. 

And w«’ll do all that futhor likes! 

His wishes «re BO few — 

AVould they were more ! That everjr hour 
Some wish of bis I knew ! 

I’m Hiiro it makes a bo]»py day, 

W hen 1 can please him any way 

— T know he’/ coming by this sign 
That baby's almost wild ; 

See, how he Ifiiighs, and evowa* and stares, 
Heaven bless the merry child ! 

He'# father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him ! 

Hflrk ! ^nrk ! I hear his footsteps now— 
He's through the garden gate ; 

Kmi, liftle Hess, /iiul oj»o the door, 

And do not let^iiui wait ! 

» JSliout, baby, shout! and clap thy hands,. 

For father on the threshold stands I 


(1) Beset by strangers, 
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From a Pictoue ky Makoaret GiLLTBti. 


£NGltAVE1> BY v»', J. LINTO^. 


DR. SOUTJIWOOD SMITH. 


Thi^ namp of Dr. Southwood Smiili is awociatod . in opposition to the common d^trlne ^ the everlasting 
«nd measures ae.compH.bed. for of the .deked, to establish 

the ffood of the people, that his portrait must be^Und reason the uHtmirU} rntoraUon 0 / tM wMe 
valuable to them as that of one of their best friends. hum<inr<iu to a »tatc of purity mid 

Our limits will not allow of more than a sketch of the I iH'autilul work has been road and ent^usiastiotdly 


various labours he has undertaken, for the greater 
portion of our 8|>ace must be devoted to some exposi- 
tion of the Sanatory Condition of the Peojde, a subject 
on which much of his time and attentity are at present 
engaged, and which from its importance demands the 
earnest consideration of all w'ell-w islwrs of their 
country at the present time. The b*’ief account of 
his previous career which we are ' to give, will, 
however, suffice. His character may ho sufelv left to 
the divine test,— “Ry their work? ye shall know 
them.'’ . . ^ 

l»r. Southwood Smith, from tlm original bent ot 
his mind, and the circumstances of his youthful life, 
was led to an early study of subjectl connected with mo- 
ral, social, and political philosophy, and the^first work 
he published proves that he had sounded theif depths. 
^Hie object of this work, “The Divine Goviynment,” 
ifj to prove from the natural and moral attributes 
of the Divine Being, as well frAn wli»t wo knowV>f 
the constitution of nature, the pcHeet bedevolence of 
the Deity; to argue from tliis the constant influenc-e of 
a perfect Pirovidence in which evil and suffering dm 
parts of a great plan working out a higher good; and, 


admired by persons of all sects and parties, y-nd has 
gone through several editions. Its author is at 
present engaged in preparing a new and enlarged one. 
*{^n after his wdilement in Ix>ndon he wa» ap- 
pointed Physician to the Fever Hospital. From this 
peripd may bo dated the aw^akenhig of his miud to » 
close Investigation of that class of evils, the removal of 
which is now agitated ip the sanatory question. His 
constant attenoance on fever patients, both in the 
hospital and their own homeii^ presented that dr^aiful 
disease to his mind as the scourge of the 

poor ; and advancing from the treatment of fever 
to its causes, he found th^ in the neglected and 
wretched condition^ the localities ih which the poor 
reside, and other erroneous ihodes management, aU 
of whicl *he has subsequently detailed in evidence and 
elsewhere. His “ Treatise on Pev^l’’ pronounced to 
be the best on the subject in any langnage, and which 
has Bincc^beo<^© a text-book, w«i» the result of many 
years of lahoidons research. 

About tl: 

The Use < 
the Westminster ^ 
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obtaining the present Anatomy Act, which has abo- 
lished the revolting trade in dead bodies, put an end 
to the occupation of the resurrection-men, and ren- 
dered the crime called hurkiup ^ mete matter 
memory, or rather like the recollection of some horri- 
ble dream. 

I)r. Southwood Smith had assisted fn the tbrmSh 
tion of the Westminster Keviejy, wrote the article 
on Education in the first number, and ams for 
several years a regular contributor. At this period, he 
became the friend and physician of Jeremy Bentham, 
and their friendship lasted till the death of the vene- 
rable philosopher and teacher of legislators. Iff ought 
to bo tnown that Bentham, whose maxim, •f “ The 
Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number ’’ as the 
rule of conduct and policy, regulated hiif own ocHetoli 
left his body to Dr. Southwood Smith %!f dissection, 
from a desire to do hiji part towards removing the 
prejudice against such a disposal of the mortal 
remains. » ^ 

Another work, which, '^hen complete, will be of the 
highest value to all classes, is still in progress. We 
allude to the Philosophy of Health,” two vedumos 
only of which have appeared. It is intended to give in 
brief and plain language, unencumbei'ed by technical 
terms, an exposition of human nature, commencing 
the structure and functions of the body, and 
onwards to the c.oiistitutiot) of the mind, develMpljl 
regular sequence the human powers in 
relations, with a view to the healthy w ilQk 

Each of th^ works is imw brougHl ilxe 

of tliypeo^ at large ny means of tht» Ubrix*Ui^ 
Meu^nicb' Institutes and other societies irbef« 
auuior is well known as a lecturer^ no lees tkan a 
writer. * 

In 1033, Dr. Soiithwt^d Smith was appointed one of 
the CVnti-al Board v\' the Factory Commission. Ilis 
important sei-vicob on that occasion are frankly and 
generously admitted by his colleagues. By lus ndmi- 
rablp mode of arranging the evidence laid before the 
Board, and his power of condensing it in his clear and 
forcible style, he made the report such as to brujg tho 
real factiJ before the legislature. At that time all the 
children employed in tim factoiiot; were obliged to 
work th© samo^nnmber of hours as the jwiults, com- 
monly twelve, sometimes fourteen, and even sixteen 
hours n day. It was suggested in the report, that 
two sets of children should be emjdoyed daily, 
which vould obviate tlio necessity of either set 
working more than six hours, and leave time for tho 
-^ucation of each ; while the work of the adults 
'would not be obstructed, nor the disposition of tl^ir 
tinie interfered with in any degree. This principle 
was adopted by the legislature, and tho Factory Act 
of Bi33 was founded upon it. Imperfectly as this Act 
currbsd out the recommendations of the commissionors, 
in regard to education, (a defwt owing to 
infiuance of the House of Lonis.) it still aooom- 
pmhed a measui'c? of good for the Factory chil- 
drcA. Sfo child mulcr nine is now albwed to work 
in a factory, nor any under thirteen to work more than 
eight or nine hours a days Had the recommendation 
of th^ C^mmlsaJonurs been followed, the latter res- 
lAen sxtendad, As W; asi^tJcpedly 
to a more adyanced age. 

‘was succeeded in 1641]^ by 
Oommiasion,” an inquiry 
iW children and youngtpemmB In 

the 31din<?|j OolHci^ ManufliKiionos and other ooeu- 
^ jj?p the Factory Act. Both Com- 

to the benevolent 
Ashley. Here Br. fiJcsithwood 
Smith was ft member of the central board, 


and again his ability in dealing with the mass 
of evidence sent u]» by the assistaut-comniiRsioriers 
was of vital im|iortanoc. Those,” says tho Editor 
of the New lS>pmt of the Age, “ who have closely 
examined the two small volumes, into whi<‘h cora- 
IMim Ijure compressed and admirably arranged the 
tftW oontained in tho enormous folios, cun alone 
appretnftilift tb* Mflount of labour in'ifolved in this 
undertaklhqi^ ytflll not fail to recognise in the 

lucid ordelfi, ^tfiftdensed style, tlic hand oi’ Dr. 
8outhw()0(l«i|tttitb^ tins portion of the l.Hb<nirs 

of tho commission tirliadpally devolved. He did Jiot 
shrink from tho tioipugh nearly every minute ol' 
tho day was absorb^ by a fatiguing profession, sus- 
tained tliroiigh the Wm hours taken from rest atjd 


sleep by the 
work would 
labour.”- -Fol 
Such was ^e 
by the startUim 
standing the In 



that the usefulness of this 
i-t-felt compensation for its 
99. 

produced on the country 
iai<l before it, that, notwith- 
. ^ which the noble coal -owners 
mot it in the {iqjiim Lords, Lord Ashlev’s Bill ac- 
complished two important objects— the exclusi(ui oi‘ nil 
w'omen an4AlMi! children, and the exclusion of all 
chUdren from the mines and collieries. 

^ Value was done, and nothing for 
k iU and manufactiures. Lord 

Aia%Y I6«r ft “ Moral and lieligious Etluca- 

ikm qf tbb Wftifbbig Classes,” was all that was 
tlteftiptail, and tbSft faded in Hir James (Tralmru's 
menmrabk ^Edn<aati(m which w^-m nega- 

tived, af^nr scttbqHkf fodUtry in a ferinent from one 
end to tho other. who wish to know nnvtv of 

what ought to liave Vtien done, and what crying 
abuses exist-— for e»ftmplo» in tin* apprentice systcin oi‘ 
some of the iron draiJicts - may find the facis in a 
small work entitled “'Physical and Moral Condition of 
the Children and Y<mng Persons emjjloyi'd in Mines 
and Munufaeturos, illuatrati-d by oxti’acts I’roin the 
KcqHjrts of the (’onimiHsiouer.s.” 

Both tliese commissions had combined, with the 
daily course of his practice, to impress on Dr. Souih- 
wood Smith the importance ul cil'ecting soiiie inqirove- 
inent in the Sanatory (Condition of tJ»c IVople. Every- 
where lie found tn idencoB of tlie wrctdicd state of the 
dwellings of the |M>or, and of large clnssKS of the 
working population, and of the diwiaso, sulfering, and 
death prixluced by tho noxious exhalations i»Pocewling 
from the unscworeil, undrained, and uncleansed locali- 
‘ties into which they are crowded. Tho first public 
effort in which we find him engaged ni this cauM* w us 
in 1337, when tho Boor Law Commiswomu's, roused by 
the alarming ijperoase in the number of fever patients, 
instituted an inquiry into the cause, and the examina- 
tion of Bernal (xreen and Whitechapel was uJidcr- 
taken by him. He wrote down a literal dcM’i iption 
of what ho saw in the course of his painful ^luty. 
Hia descriptions have been com])are<l to Howard’s 
acenont of the state of prisons fifty years ago, w hen 
ftiOtjail -fever was a recognised disease. It is now a 
matter of history} ‘awd so nutp tAe/ever of London 
fifty hmcc. It only requires a legislature to 

order, and proper officers to enforce, known remedial 
maai^UreB : meaauros of which an absolute demonstration 
has beAa aftbrded that they are practicable and would 
be effbq^ioal. That this whole class of evils is not irre- 
medians, but that hvman affm!y vmy ahoUsU it «n* 
|»rel'y>Vom ^ li/i of human woes* oanmt he too often 

Southwood Smith descnbeq,i among othcre, in 
the midst of a crowded ne^hboftlliood & Bathujal 
Green, ft large open area always eaverad with stagwt 
water, filled witli putrefying animal and vegetaplo 
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matter^ the enhalationa from such mutter (be it 
remembered) having been proved by direct experiment 
to conttitixle ths poison^ which, getting iwto the hUod 
through respiration, is tfte generator of fevers He 
describes open, tdthy ditches oontaixdng all the drain- 
age of the neighbourhood ; heaps of odal in the spaces 
meant for gardens ; lanes and alleys in Whitechapel, 
the drainage of which crawls ahmg ^their middle m a 
disgusting stream ; ranges of danip bouses witlmut any 
drainage whatever, filled with an odour nearly intolera- 
ble to tho senses. As the necessary connequence, he 
found whole strf»ets from which frver was never absent; 
in which every house was infected ; particular houses 
in which entire families have been swept away by it 
again and again ; small rooms in which nix or eight < 
^leoplc lived -two or three ill with fever. 

Such are the scenes he witnessed in 'his perilous 
survey of the hot-beds of fewr in this great city, 
whence the fell scourge, somotimes through some 
(vtmoppheric or other cause, issues out, spreads through 
the favoured habitations of the rich ajid great, creates 
a panic about the prevailing epidfemic,’' and infiiKHts 
a dreadful retributian for tiieir apathy. The same dan- 
ger liiings over their heads always, and will from time 
to time visit thorn, until they are roused to a sense of 
j»ity and juistico towards their sufiering brethren. 

Tho impression produced the entire report led to i 
Die motion of the Bishop of fiondon in for Die 
exhmsion of the inquiry, and in 1Q40 to Mr. Slaney’e 
select comniittoe for inquiring info the ‘‘Health of 
Towns."’ Mr. Slancy has been a sincere and earnest 
labourer in Dus cause, J>r, »Southwood fcimith was tlie 
first wdtnoss l•xalnined, and tho Committee quote bis 
evil lei ice at great length, and refer the legislature to 
an important paper of his, entitled “Abstract of a 
Ih’port on the jjre valence of Fever in twenty metro- 
l»)litan Unions in 1038.” 

(bncrnmoiit now twk up the measure, and Lord 
NiU'inaiiby, then secretary fin* the Home Department, 
introduced his bill for the “ Drainage of Buildings ” 
in 1041 . Ho was sincerely interested in the question, 
and, jis one proof of it, had visiWl tho worst districts 
himself, in company with Dr. Southwocid Smith, to 
vciiiy Ihe correctness of his descriptions, and had cx- 
])r<‘SMC<l his conviction, that so far from exaggeration, 
these descriptions had not conveyed to hie mind an 
lulequatu idea of tho truth* No descriptions can do so. 

^ {To he eont^ued^y 


Utpottit af atetum, 

AT)t>KESSEt) CHIKFI.y TO TJIE WOUKlfc^Q CLASSES. 

St vr. J. FOX. <• 

thbobV and PRACTIOB. 

After a mqp has been trying diligeritly, perhaps for 
years, to understand all the bearings of an important 
subject, when, with his own observation, he has corti- 
bined the observations of others, qp they are recorded 
in the pages of history ; when he has endeavoured to 
trace the topic backwards to its first principle, and 
onward to its future influence.s updn human life, and 
brings the results in a condensed fbnn, it nyt iinfre* 
quently happens that hO is put down in a supefoilions, 
summery way, at once, with “ Oh, it is mere theory !” 
It was thus with the free-traders iit^e pendiftg ogita- 
tion* Many of them had long watched aetu«S 
operation of tlie laws against which they protested ; 
cRhors of ijlem bad attentively studied what we ktuAv 
of the w<wrMV afikirir from generation to generation. 
Talk of ©xperibnee — thirty or Ibrty years in a long 
experience tor one man ; out in such works as that of 


Adam Smith, you have condensed tho worldVex^- 
rienco fbr three thousand years. If they did not 
institute exponments, tiiey availed themselves of the 
experiments which nature and providence make Sftld 
exhibit to the eyes of moiHals, that they may thence 
draw instruction. And yet all this W'as supposed to 
be settled mlrely by a shrug of the shoulders, and — ,, 

“Oh, yes, this is 3 i>ur theory.” When a reformer (\ 

finds the machinery of government not working well /( 

for tljc purposes of government ; when he sees that // 

the commons of England are not in the Commons’ j) 

House of Parliament ; when he sees that hereditary \J 

legislation does not bring the sure accompanpnent of (v 

hercHlitdry wiwlom ; when he complains that*men are // 

linked together in soi'icty, and yet arc not reaping the jj 

advantages, or enjoying the rights of society ; and 
when he says that all tnis might be, and should be, \\ 

differently ordiycd ; when begins to talk of men It 

being iKirn free and equal, and of all having a right to (I 

life, liberty, property and tltc means of happiness,—- ) 

why he, in like way, Is putLoff with — “ Oli, yes, that is {\ 

mere fbliDcal theory.” Yvhen a philanthropist ven- {{ 

lures to doubt whether tlwi taking away of human life // 

bo the best w'uy of amending human life; when he )) 

rec/oils from the disgusting s]>ectacles exhibiteii under j) 

the name of justice ; when he hints that punishment (\ 

might be so ordered as to correct the individual, and L 

thus act with a better influence on society ; when // 

he bjM'cuIates on the question whether Ihoso who are )) 

ofti*n hardenc^l in guilt by the treatment to which )j 

Dicy are subjected, and are last cut off' jj^Uogether in (( 

the prime of life, might not, under other inilpences, ([ 

become jieacoahle niombcrs of society, — whetb^., in- n 

stead of making them glorified saints, as we someDme.s Jj 

do, they might not be ma<ic tolerable,* and decent, and )] 

oven useful members of tlJo community ; why, he, ii 

again, is turned round upon with this imiverual mode of /| 

settling matters,- Oh, yes; that is mere theory; \ 

very pretty, very philanthropic, truly, but it will not ) 

do for practical men.” Ajid so, again, vrhoa tho 'y 

D enier upon lite, wdtb truthful and glowing 

; when tlicy think that there is something like /, 

reality in friendship and affection ; when they reckon ) 

upon something jjenerous and good in human nature ; V 

W'Jien they turn away disgusted fro|ft the dark, and ( 

sordid, and selfish pictures that are presented to them L 

by many who profess to ho tiuie delineators of human ) 

society ; they arc dismisacd with a smile of pity, and a \ 

sort of lofty comniisernlion for “their mere theory, (' 

wJjich will w<ui‘ off as they get along in tbeVorld.” / 

In fiict, it is one ol‘ tlic most easy, niid, by the fre- j 

queiicy w itli which it is used, it mjems to bo the most i 

ffevourifr way, of getting rid of any notions which arc ( 

not congenial with the habits of wiose who call them- ( 

selves eminently pitvctical ; because, taking the world / 

as it is, they have confonno<l to the worM as it is ; ) 

they endeavour to make to-day o» much like yester day ^ 

as possible, hoping that the resemblance will be trims- ( 

mitted into to-morrow^ ; and they assume to tliemsefve# ^ 

very great crtHlit for being al>ove all thews “ theoretical ; 

notions.” Like Ooldsmith's Britons: — j 

** Pride in poi-t, fMaiKsu Jn each eye { 

Xb© Ita’da ol' prarileUhty |>a«» by,—” / 

until kumbk, thinking man iJmost feds that ihei'o ) 

M some degree of wrong, of sinfrlnesa, in theory. j 

It exposes him to scorn ; he iloubis j^fhether be fias \ 

not committed an offeiioo, if not against the law, yet ( 

against Bociety ; he feelt oa a fifelon returned from 
tmnKjKirtation, and thinks Dmt every eye detects him ; 

ns one who ought to bo olsewh^ ; h« soems as if h© ^ 

had the workhouse jacket on ; he is obliged ^ bag < 

for leave to think, as some are reduced to beg. fbr loay© I 

to work ; and whilst in the presence of thofle who ^ 
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Mvume to havo fill reii^l kapwlodi^o, simpJy because 
they have the power 0€ whilst others have the 

power of intelligence, ha almost aeenis to slirink within 
hiiself. , 

^ere is also, in the vforld a scorn of practice, as 
well as a acorn of theory, though it is not so common, 
— a disposition to underrate the necessity ti»f longf, and 
careful, and diligent application, m order to arrive at 
anything like a mastery, even of simple arts. How 
much of labour is implied in almost any ibrm of prac- 
tical knowledge, and especially in those forms of it 
which combine knowledge, taste, and feeling, with a 
dexterity of manual execution. A typo of the flispo- 
sition I iftoan is found in the well-knowm stores of the 
Irishman, who, when asked 'whether ho could play the 
violin, said he really did not know, for he hwi never 
tried, hut he -v^ould. Well, one would rather be 
spared the pain of such an experiment hut something 
very like that is commitW every day hy those who 
think that they have only to dir(^t their attention and 
throw their pow-ers into anything whatever, and they 
are sui’o of accontplishing it. How many ard there 
who rtish into print without having — 1 will not say 
the power to scatter 

“ Thoug)its Uiat breathe, and words Uiat buru,** 
i — ^without having the genius hy which alone poetry 
can be made the language of the human soul , but with- 
out even that mastery of words of the mechanical 
portion of poetic art by which they can make the 
verse a line — , 

“ j)^mked sweet^'ss long drawn out 
by whkli they can do justice to the machinery of the 
■wor^inhftt are to convey their thoughts and feelings 
to othora. O'he ^matic art requires one to be almost 
cradlea in it to arrive at excellence. Who of those 
that have had the power lo ope 

“ The saci’cd senr(« of sjinpiithetic tears,”-* 
who of those that have trod the boards to make the 
publip feel, through all its multitudes, the common 
sensations of our nature, as called forth hy the lan- 
guage of our great poets j-— who is there of them that 
has not given years and years to his mighty art,— that 
has not boon years and years in hrii^ng it to the per- 
fection which eljpits such results, simple as tliose re- 
sults may appear, or the means hy which they are 
realised ? And yet, what a shoal of aspirants there 
continually ; how many aspiring youths there are 
whose 

Name is Nonal on the Grampian Hilh,” 
and “ Tom-Fool" everywhere else. 1 once knew a 
man who bad a mind to build a house in a very plea- 
sant spot which he had bought. Well, he undertook 
to be his own architect ; he had been unused to any 
pvMtice in such a department ; hut he said it only re- 
quired common sense. He set about it ; the house 
"Was foioided ; the floors were laid one after another ; 
thejp>oinfl were well siaed and proportioned j and the 
builmng ww actually pflt up and finished ; and there 
it stood, as the carpenters and masons had left it, with 
only this single defect,, that to get from the lower floor 
to the upper floor there w9s lu) 8|aircase. Even the 
maimers of conventional Hie are not acquired without 
serving a sdrt of itoprendeeship. Who is theref that 
woklld (xeorge UL, who had very little 

of low pimt-house brow of his, to de- 
tect humtefids, cuming to his levee 

ih he wore at the last ^ Napoleon, when 

he Wiahed te 40 theehonavch, forced to call inTalma. 

j^d bom m| 

a some practice to achieve those 

mannei^ tiijipposed to be the distinctive max^ 

of those who vWto over their fellow-men. SiVhere a 


business man as president actually governs his fellow- 
countrymen, he may do without, all this ; hut in the 
monopolist trade of royalty, as practised in Europe, 
there jfl a sort of previous drilling quite as necessary 
as it is for a soldier to practice his shouldering and 
grounding of arms. 

Throughout tlie whole range of purposes that are 
to be answered human skill, there is need, nut only 
for a clear comprehehsion of the object, but for that 
dexterity which is only gained hy continuous application, 
and hy beu^ng, as it were, the powers both of mind 
and body to the mechanical operations that belong to 
every occupation, however lofty or however lowly. 
The grandest works of art, the suhlimest efforts of the 
sculptor, the painter, or the arcbito<;t, have in them 
mechanical toils implied, requiring the exercise of the 
eye and linger, in order to the proper embodiment and 
enshrinement of the idea, tojnvsent which to the 
world is the great aim of the inspired artist, — that 
which constitutes him tliq poet or the maker, and 
enables him to bpcomo the oenefoctor of his s])ecies. 

•In life itself there is a gowl deal that is only to he 
traced to practice, and that cannot !«» arrived at in 
any other w'ay. The, inotlcs in whicli we act upon 
one iinotlicr, bo it riglytly or WTongly, for soHinli pur- 
poses or tor generous tmes, belong to tin's also. 
There are many who Tlail in this, somclimes, per- 
haps, from ignvrnnco of the sort of mind on w^hich 
they are vainly endeavouring to operate, ajid some- 
tiinr5S from their own want of skill in the operation. 
An illustration of Ihis may be dr^n from Sluike- 
BjMiare, in an oxce^li ugly familiwr passagajnj lam let, 
where his fellow-studejttte^ RosencrantK anNl^ (iuildcn- 
stern, ha\ e betm eniployed to worm out from hitn his 
secret. Tlmy set*kbout it in a w^ay .jn wnie.l) he at 
once detects them, ahd tints exhibits the detection 

Ham. <JIV!nymi play upon this pipe ' 

Goii.. M.v Lord, J eaunot 

HA^f. Iptayjou. 

Gun., pfliove me, I onnot 
‘ Ham. 1 do iM'Huech m>u. 

Guit. J know liM toiu'h ot it, my lonl. 

H am, ’Tin mk easy as {fovorn those vatOnpoR with 

yourfinRer and tlitmib, give it hrcntli witJi your mouth, wiul it 
will dist'otirso most excel lent music. ].ook you, tlKsi^aie llu‘ 

Gmi.. But thm* cannot I ccunnmud to any uttoranco of liar- 
moiiy ; I have not the nkil!. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you inak<' 
of mo. You W'ould play upon me ; you would sormto kn(»w mv 
htops ; you V ould pluck out the heaiT of my niystcry ; you i>'oul<l 
sound me from my lowest note to thetoj) of my i^ompasH; luid 
there ismuehinUKic, excellent voice, in this little orpi^n : yet ran-, 
not you make it. Why do you think tli«t 1 am cosier to ho 
playcsl on thinv i\ pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though yon can fivt me, you eauuot pluy upon lue.” 

And then, as if to give them an example of the i>ro- 
ccsB, to show tl^^ servility of a mind tliat of itself was 
none of the strongest, he goes through with Polonius, 
the well-known process of making him say of a cloud that 
it W'us very like a camel, a weasel, and a whale. ^J'hose 
who pride themselves on their power of playing upon 
others, know the stops of the human mind ; they can 
tr^ake any character they think speak, and in whftt 
tone%thcy please. They ma^ not be melaphysici^, 
but they have thl>ir cunning arts, and they mil 
find out the soft and weak places of any with wbom 
they have to do. ^These men of practicality in life 
continual^ overshoot themselves, by not allowing for 
the trulfii — for the intogri^ — for the generosity that 
exists i%hunian nature. They are very cunning, hut 
they fi.re not cunning enough to see Hie work of 
sfinple honesty ; aiftl after endeavouring to trick their 
feliote-credtures, and succeeding, perhaps, with the 
foolish ones, they trick themselves most of all, and 
show the worthlessness of a power , wbiclt has not 
a sound tlieory for its origin, as well as a skilfhl mid 
cultivated practico for its application. 
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I said that the Hcorn of practice was not so common 
as the scorn of thfsory ; aAd yet it is rather odd that it 
should not be, for there is ^reat countenance for it. 1 
know of no instance in which practice is treated more 
scornfully/ than in filling u]> those most important 
fiiiictionsi the ofiSccs of government. We see it there 
treated with the most contemptuous disregard. Wo 
have got a LoihI St. Germans as a new rostmaster- 
General, who seems to have J>eei^ curious to know 
what the poat-oiRce was that he was called to com- 
mandj-'-^who went to see how the men sorted the 
letters, and had not sense to stand out of •Ihe way, and 
r*«cape being thumped with the newspnjiers thrown in 
to go hy that night’s post. Then we have a first liord of 
the Admiralty, who is said to have very little concep- 
tion of what masts and tudders are,'- -or of the distrilm- 
hution of navies, although he is placed at the very 
summit of those who have the management-ofour naval 
affairs. Wo have bad colonia? secretaries of whoib it 
used to be said that they looked very tUligently in 
gA??etteers to ascertain wjiere the places were with 
which they had to hold correspoadeuce, and the 
administration of whose affairs they had to dir(^t. 
We had, some time ago, a vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, wliose only recommendation for the office, 
appar ent to the public, was that he had written one 
or two very striking tragedies. There has been an 
irripi'ovement in this matter of" late, — if wc may take it 
for granted that the same office was proffered the other 
day, in the administration that was not formed hy 
the Whigs, to Mr. Cobden. But if it was, we are not 
altogether without tlic suspicion that it was not so 
much the talents of the man, andjflio peculiar know- 
ledge and aptitude which h#has displayed for such a 
post, that recommended him to notice, as the |)olitical i 
influence which he exercised; and that any man with 
one-tenth of his acquaintance with affairs of trade and 
business, w'ould have been put into a similar position, 
if he had, like Mr. Cobden, wielded the political 
energy of the Anti -Corn -Law League. Seldom, in- 
dcMid, ha^tj wc found the most remarkable men, in what 
may be called the practical arrangements of business, 
wdected for posts for which they were fitted. Influence, 
station, authority, are the points to which government 
looks. Such men as ^rienioy and Horner, able finan- 
ciers and calculators of the la.st generfition, were not 
the men selected for Chancel lot's of tlie Exchequer, 
but a youth like I^onl Henry Petty, now Marquis fjf 
.Lansdowae, just fresh from college, and Ids head full 
of classics. 8o long as we see this disregard — this 
contempt of practice — the government, and the agents 
of the government, may talk as much as they will of 
the inemcicricy of tlieory, and the absolute necessity 
of experience and practice, but they%re givdiig the 
most obvious and preposteinius cxegiiple of ita violation 
that can possibly be imagined. Their aiipropriateness 
for the office they fill is too oflen— I will not call it 
theory, for if it were it would be the most pi-eimsterous 
of theories, it is practice, and bad practice too ; and 
the only real praoticulity about the matter is the ea«e 
with which the public cash is fingered, with ^hich 
political influence is exercised, and with which pirty 
tactics are caiTied out for tlio accotpplishment of i>arty 
purposes. 

Now had Sir Kobert Peel started in lifoi^ a man 
of theonr, rather than a man of practice, and acted 
coiwtantly as one, ho would have been, at thisftioment, 
in a much more enviable position^ ^Had that bi^ii t^^e 
cose, even though his thebrios^had beei? vi?!tmg ones, 
there would not have been thd ceaseless incongruities 
that have presented themselves in his career. & 
would not have began with identification with the 
0)^atige party in Irelanch and yet have been one of the 


I authors of Catholic Emancipation. He would not 
! have been a great obstructor of education when at- 
tempted % others, and y et himself have beoonss the 
founder of what are called f ‘ ^dless colleges.* ’ . He 
would not have spent years iii the formation of a gfeat 
party, only to be called Judas for his plains hy the 
members of that party. Ho would not have been Ihe 
champioJi of protection for twenty years of his public 
life, to have to coinf ibrward os the destroyer of pro- 
tection ; nor would be, when striking the hardest 
VdowB ever aimed at the restriction system, yet have 
represented as a good to diflerent classes, tliat he left 
some of the old links and rags of that restrictive 
systehi. Hod he been the consistent man of theorj^ 
and n;ft the ever-varying man of temporaiy practice, 
he %vould not now have been the author of the great- 
est measure of commercial reform ever submitted to a 
British legislature, without thanks fix)m any creature, 
without the cc^pfidence of any class, with no sympathy 
for the individual, however much of desire there is for 
the realisation of al^ the best portions ofhispl^,—- 
thus going on, preparing blessings for the community, 
(as I believe he is,) and yet winnuig no meed of thank- 
fulness, being condemned to do good, and yet no heart 
throbbing with gratitude, — no voice crying “God 
bless him.’’ 

The common course of your practical men, who 
especially abound iu legislation, is that of which the 
individual just named is a very striking example. 
Their common course is, to make the theory for the 
occasion. “ Jjjfevor tie yourself up to a principle,” is, 
in fact, their doctrine, “^ever bin(^ yourselves to 
notions'; never commit youi'sclves to a system ; do the 
work of the day, and find a theory that will answer 
the purjwse of rhetorical ajwlogy, or of recommenda- 
tion of that work.” Now, for instinco, the theory 
that small constituents are heedful, that clever men 
may get easily into parliament, — that parliament needs 
such Iversons, hut that they cannot get through the 
wear and tear of contested elections in numerous 
bodies, and w tliat there are to be little, quiet, snug 
places, with flora one to three hundred voters, by whom 
these aforesaid clever persons have to be elected. 
This was the theory of Sir Robert I'ecl when ho was 
arguing in oppoilition to Lord John Russell and, his 
Reform Bill ; and this was the theyy afterwards of 
Lord John Russell himself, when he Was opposing 
Mr. Grote and others, who advocated the ballot and 
other reforms of the electoral system. Each took up 
the theory when it .suited the purpose of the moment, 
showing that neither of them had any real ftlith in it 
as a political truth ; but it served tlieir purpose, it lay 
in their way, as Falstatf says of rebellion, and ho 
found it. \Vhen they have done with a theory, they 
drop it, and it is rcaJly for any body to take up, and 
use it, if they have occasion, in op^ition to the very 
persons by whom it has previously been made promi- 
nent, and applied to the practical purposes of the 
day. ^ 

Now this runs through I variety of departments 
besides that of legislation. It la oomteoti in* that 
which the world very often admires as oratory, and 
dignifies with the of*eloquence, 1 remember a 
famous speech of Patrick IJenry’s, a United States 
orator, soon after, or during the contest widi this coun- 
try, in which ho described the overwhelming power 
of Great Britain, the extent of her conquests, the 
majesty of her renown, the force of her arms, the 
power of^er fleets, until his auditors were per^Uy 
aghast at the immense force which ftiey had to prepare 
to encounter. Then he spoken of the magnitude" of 
the American continent, end, turning the o^r eM 
of the teleeoi^, of the distance of that little island in 
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tSie sea; and pressing Lis ayes, and standing wi tip-^, 
lie represented Oreat Britain as that insignificant thing 
irfaicn the utmost sagacity could barely detect as a mote 
in the sunbeam. Thus showing that in neither the on© 
O&se nor the other, was there a presentation of truth to 
to the mind, but only a rhetorioal exaggeration adopted 
for a purpose. Then the lawyer,— what theories will 
not he resort to. Sir Fitzroy Kelly last >ar, in order 
to get off a murderer, started the theory that a man 
mi^'t cat apples so voraciously that the mere accumti- 
la&i of apple-pips in his stomach might generate 
such a quantity of pnissic tu^id as would put an end to 
human life. A man whoso writings are generally 
• marked by sincerity, on one or two occasions Ifks not 
been proof against this temptation. OenerallySl should 
say, few inei\ have exhibited more intense truth to 
themselves than Hr. Chaniiing, of America ^ and yet, 
in his well-known critique on Jfilton, thoi'e is a pas- 
sage in which he has evidently Wen llpd away by that 
which has wielded on influence over the nund of so 
tiiamy ft reviewer aAd e8say-writ|a', consulting llie im- 
mediate impression, rothei* than the abstract or endur- 
ing truth. I allude to his apology for, or^ rather 
praise of Milton’s long sentences. Ho says — 

Wo mean not to deny that these charges have some 
grounds ; but they seem to us much exnggernted ; and 
when wo consider that the diflicultios of stylo 

have almost sealed up his prose wdtiiigs, wc cannot but 
lament the fastidiousness and effeminacy of modern 
readers. Wo know that simplicity and perspicuity arc 
important qualities of styles but there arc vastly nobhT 
and more important owis ; such us energy and richness, 
and in thnte MGlton is nutFiurpussed. 

But what becomes of energy or richness if there he 
not perspicuity ? How can there he iiitpllectual 
powei, if there tq not ir;teUigibility ? Ho goes on-— 

The best style is not that vrhich put's the reader most 
easily and in the shoctebttime in possession of tt writer’s 
naked thoughts j but that which is tho truest image of 
a groat intellect, which convoys fully, and carries fur- 
thest into other souls, the conceptions aud feoHngs of a 

E rofound and lofty spirit. To be universully intelligible 
t not tho highest merit. A great mind cannot, without 
injurious constrain t, shrink itself to thegr.i^p of common 
passive readers, its natural movemc|^t is free, bold, and 
maifestio, and it ought not to be required to part with these 
attrihutoB that tl»e multitudo may keep pace with it. A ' 
full mind will naturally overflow in long sentences ; and 
in tho moment! of inspiration, when thick coming tlumghts 
and crowd upon it, will ofbeu pour them fl»rth in 

a splendid confusion, dazzling to common readers, but 
kindling to congenial spirits. There are writings which 
are clear thrtmgh their shallowness. We must not ex- 
pect in the ocean, the transparency of the c<dm inland 
stream. For ourselves, wo love what is called easy road- 
lng> perhaps too well, especially in our hours of relax- 
ation ; but we love, too, to have our faculties tasked 
by master-spirits. We delight in long sentimves, in 
which a great truth, instead of being broken up into nu- 
merowv periods, is spread out in its full propox tions, is 
irradiated with variety of illustration and imagery, is 
je»t%rth id , a splendid affluence of language, and flows, 
like »M full s^ETeam, with a majestic harnumy which fills at 
pncft the ea# and the soul. 

Ae if there was any omflogy between breaking up a 
^Mpositioii into ihort lentenoee, and breaking up an 
idea into mfoote foagments* grandest h^prdmions 

;»ad tru^t may he exhibited in the most 

ka9giAtge/-«are Ust exhibited in the most 
; fw then are not he%ed 
III# of foe olject ; •you hare 

a g*ba| work art, to look at 
ydut^tray, knd to make yow footing 
m $ y OWWO fo ^ hroadaml falla 4 ranoe 

of #10 n^v^nndivoriod by oay minor purpose, fnA are ^ 


foe more capable of readily receiving whatever is in 
it of harmony, of proportfon, and of majesty. He 
claims to ** impose upon intellect no strict laws, for it 
is its own best law.’’ True ; and that is the real jus- 
tification whether long sentences are employed, or 
short ones, like those of X>r. Channiag himself, for with 
all his praise of long sentences, he himself is oharac- 
terieed by tho opposite quality in the construction of 
his language. , ^ 

Let it speak in its own language, in tones which suit 
its own ear. Let it not lay aside its natural post, or 
dwarf itselffthat it may be comprehended by the sur- 
rounding multitude. If not understood aud roli&hed 
now, let it place a generous confidence in other ages, and 
utter oracles which ftiturity will expound. 

Now foe sufficient reply to this is, that Milton 
could not mean to reserve foe sense of his passages, 
like orades, for posterity. What did he write for ? 
Tft drive hireling bishops from their thrones ; to helji 
on the cause of reformation in Church and State ; hi 
put down oppressions thi^t revolted his aspiring and 
generous naturu; and to lead his country to claim and 
axercise her ancient prerogative of teaching tho natioii.s 
how to live. He wrote for immediato effect on the 
surrounding multitudes. Ho endeavoured to go at 
once to fodr minds an<l to their hearts ; he endea- 
voured to stimulate theip to determined and active 
resistance ; and when tfioy carried that wjsistarwo to 
the extreme, ha became their defender and their cham- 
pion, and produced foat glorious work whereof all 
Ktii'ope rang from side to side. Intelligibility must 
have been the first object of such u man, whenever he 
tliougUt of his styij^ at all, whether Ids sentences were 
long or short. It is tl«j character of the mind, and 
the work which a writer has in process of accomplish- 
ment, that is to determine the style ho rfiust adopt. 
His natuml mode of speech is tho true mode of spetM-h ; 
and the most complictited tviitli ever communicated to 
the world, can be communicated, us easily in the simp- 
lest sentences os in the most prolonged and compli- 
cated. 

Instead of taking the word theory” as sufficient to 
dia|>ose of any intellectual matter foot is preatmted, it 
were lietter to distinguisti between sound and unsound 
theory. It w^ere better to bear in mind tliat all accu- 
mulations of obsei'vations, and stores of knowliwlge, 
need arrangement and condensation ; that unless Uie 
world is to begin its life over again witli every gene- 
ration, there mast he something far beyond wdiat any^ 
individual can have observed } there must be a skill* 
W'hicli he, by his own unaided practice, can never 
arrive at j there must bo general results that cannot 
have been brought under his notice in his few short 
and fleeting yetrs. Theory is the accumulation of all 
practice. If soun^ foeory, it is tJie accumobition of 
practice untU general principles may he fairly Reduced 
from it, and made foe rule and guidance of future 
practice. It is that which renders foe exeftions of one 
set of persons available to other persons ; it is foat 
HChich gives us our heritage in the toil of those who 
haveegone before and realises to tho world at once 
foe good which fojn^h a long series of ages has been 
accumulating. 

A man whose jlhrtieular turn of mind, one would 
have foopght, indisposed him to do justica to foe 
advantaj^ of foeory, as distinguished foom practice; 
a man rbo was not^ for searching out into details, 

ttathe undeAook & elucidate, — I mean Jeremy 
foatn, — had yet jo strong a penc^tion of the worth of 
foloi^, foat he suggested, in his 
that in states there shoiJd be somefoing like a reoom‘> 
piBise for those who had arrived at formatgm bf 
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theory, (which he regarded ^ one of the first steps in 
the patogress ^civiKeatioi),) without having themselves 
the skill to msko H practically available. 

Theoretical reaearcheB (he Bays) aliculd be encouraged. 
If this method of encouraging theoretic researches has 
been neglected, it has been because the intinulto con- 
nection Wween the sciences and arts— between theory 
and practice— has only been well understood by phi- 
hrtophers themselves ; the greater number of men recog- 
nise the utility of the sciences only»at a moment when 
they are applied to immediate uso. The ignorant are 
always desirous of humbling the wise ; gratifying their 
self-love, by accusing the sciences of being^ore curious 
than useful. “ All your books of natural history are 
very pretty,** said a lady to a philosopher, but you 
have never eavod a single loaf of our trees from the 
teeth of the insect,*’ Such is the frivtdous judgment 
of the ignorant. There are many discoveries which, 
though at first siglit they might seem useless in them- 
selves, have given birth to thousands of others of the 
greatest utility. It is in conducting the sciences to,thi8 
point, that oncourggemonts might thus be advantage- 
ously employed, instead of being bestowed in what are 
generally oallod rewards. ^Vhen the discoveries of sci- 
ence can bo practically used in ibo inciuase of the mass of 
general wealth, they receive a rewand naturally pp<jpbr- 
tioned to their utility : it is, therefore, for such disco- 
veries jva are not thus immediately applicable, that re- 
ward is most necessary. Of this nature are most of the 
discoveries of chemistry. Is a new egrth discovered ? a 
new air, a now salt, a ne^ imetal ’i The utility of the 
dificovory is at first confined to the pleasure exporionced 
by those interested in eiicb roseavches. This ordinarily 
is all the benefit reaped by the discoverer ; occupied in 
making further discoveries, he leaves it to others to reap 
their fruits. It is those who follow him who apply 
them to the purposes of art, and levy contributiona upon 
the individuals who are desiuMU^W enjoying the fruits 
of his labour. Ought the master workman, who sees no 
particular individual upon whom ho may levy a contri- 
bution, therefore to go wdthout reward ? 

Ill hifl book of “ Fallacies,’* he takes up a phrase 
wliich is very prevalent in some people’s mouths, — 

Oh, it is good in tlieory, but bad in practice,” — ^a 
very preposterous combination of the reality of science 
and the non-reality of the art derived from science. 

One confloquence, is, that when by accident a plan 
comes upon the oarjmt, in the formation of which the 
only legitimate end of government lias been looked to, 
if the lieaten track of nature has in ever so slight a de- 
gree been departed from, the practical man, the man of 
nature, knows not what to make of it : its goodness, if 
it Im good— its badness, if it be bad, are alike removed 
, out of the sphere of hl» observance. If it bo conducive 
to the end, it is more than he can see ; for the end is 
what ho has not been used to look to. 

I’or the coneidoratlon of any plan which ho has not 
been used to* is to consider what, in the department in 
question, is the proper end of every j^lan that can be 
presented, and wnother the particular mluu in question 
W conducive to that end : whatshe bus been used to 
is to consider whether In the matter and S>rm it be like 
what he has prnetisod. If in a certain degree unlike, it 
throws hittb into a sort of perplexity. If the plan be a 
good one, and in the form of reasons, the points of ad- 
vantage whereby it is conducive to the proper end in 
view have been presented, -i— and in such sort that he sees 
not any, the existence of which ho feels himself able to 
contest, nor at the sakue time any disadvantages which 
ho can proseut in the character of preponderant ones,— 
he will be afraid so far to commit himself as to pro- 
nounce it a bad one. By way of compounding the mat- 
ter, and to show kii candour, if ho be on good time with 
you, be will perhaps admit it to bo good,— vlzyn tksory* 
But this qonoessipp made*— it being admitted and un- 
danlable» that theory is oj|e thing, mud practice another, 
he will take a distinction, taxfi to pay Wm for his 
concession, propose to you to admit that it is not the 
thing practice ; in a word, that it is good in theory, 
bed in practice. ^*,1. 

< That l^re have been plans in abundance which have 


been found bad in practice, and many others which 
would, if tried, have proved bad iu practice, is altogether 
out of dispute. 

That of each description there have been many which 
in theory have appeared, and with reference to the 
judgment of some of the persons by whom th<^ ImVe 
been considered, ha\e been found plausible, is IBiev^e 
out of dispute. 

What is Issre meant to be denied Is, that n plan which 
is essentially incapable of proving good in practice, can 
with propriety be said to be good in theory. 

Whenever, out of a number of ciroumstancoa the con- 
cun*ence of all of which is necessary to the success of a 
plan* any one is, in the calculation of the effects ex- 
pected from it omitted, any such plan will, in prop(>i’ti(»n 
to the importance of the omitted circumstance, Int do 
fective in practice ; and if such bo the degree ef im por- 
tance, *bad upon the whole, a bad otio; the dihmi- 
vantageouR effects of the plan not finding a ooinponsaticm 
in the advantageous ones. 

When the plan of illumination of the streets by gas- 
lights was blip before the public by the person wb<> 
considered himself, or gave mmuidf out for the invent(jr, 
<mo of the items in the article of pxponse— One capital 
article, viz. that of the pipes, w as omitted. On the ku)>- 
positLcm that the pipes miobt all of them have been had 
fi>r nothing, and tnat in the plan so exhibited no other 
such imperfections were to bo found, the plan would, to 
the persons engaged in the uudortaking, be not morel y 
advantageous, but advantageous in the prodigious dogreo 
tboreiu represented. If, on the contrary, the expense 
of this omitted article were such as to more than ctmii- 
tcrvail the alleged b.alanco on the side of profit, then 
would the plan with reference to the undertakers, 
prove disadvantageou.*! upon the whole, and in one word, 
a bad one. f 

But, whatever it prove t|g bn in pragtice, in theory, 
having so important an omission in it, it cannot but bo 
pronounced a bad one ; for every plan in wliiidi, in the 
account of advantages and disadvantages, —of profit and 
losses — any item is on the side of dwadvantage or loss 
omitted, is, in proportion to,the magnitude of each loss, 
a Iwd one, how advantageous soever upon trial the result 
may prove upon the whole. 

In the lino of political economy, most plans that h.aio 
been adopted and employed by government for enriching 
the community by money given to individual^ have 
Imen bad in practice. 

And thufl it is, that wherever there is failure in 
the application of a principle, tliere is either some 
practical error 13 the application, or there is some flaw 
in tlie principle itself. Moreover, tljpre are bad theo- 
ries, ns well as good, and 1 must draw a little further 
on Benthom for an illustration of one Of those, and of 
the way in which practical abuses are helped out by 
theoretical anomalies : — 

MateMm r7o»M«tCM«wn.— Tlie constHntlon has some 
good points ; it has some bad ones i it gives facility, and 
until reform — radical reform — ^shali have been accom- 
plished, security and continual incre.ise to waste, depre- 
dation, oppression and corruption in every department, 
and in ©very variety of shaiio. 

Now in their own name respectively, watte, depreda- 
tion, oppression, corruption, cannot he toasted ; gentle- 
men would not cry. Waste fhr ever t Depredation ror 
ever ! Oppression for ever ! Cormptlon for ever ! 
Bat the Constitution for evfir ! ^ this a man may •cry, 
and does cry, and makes a merit it* • 

Of this instrument of rhetoric, the use ia at least as 
old as Aristotle. As old aj^4«totIe is eyeti the recs^pt 
for making it; foisAristoue has himself given it ; aiw 
of hqw much longer ^tandlna the Use of it may haf© 
been, nmfy baffle wie sagacity of a Mltfbrd to determine. 
How sweet are gall and honey t how white are soot and 
snow! » 

Matchless Constitution ! there’s your sheet anchor 
there's ^Qur true staudard l — rally round the Consti- 
tution ;-r-that is, rally rpimd waste, rally round di^ro- 
dation, rally round oppression, rally 
rally round election terrerisnttfally round imposture—- 
imposture oU the hustings* imposture in honottiSilm 
house, imposture in every judicatory . 
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Connected vith this toaeting and this boosting, is a 
theory, such as a Westininsior or Eton boy on the sixth 
form, aye, or his grandmother, might bo ashamed of. 
Per among those ymo are loudest in crying out theory, 
(as often as any attempt is made at reasoning, any 
a}q»eal made to the universally known and indisputable 
principles of human nature), always may some silly 
sentlmontal theory be found. 

** The constitution, o^why must it not be looked into ? 
—why is it, that under psin of Jeing ipso facto anar- 
chist, convict, wo must never presoine to look at it 
otherwise than with those eyes? Because it wus the 
work of our ancestorsj— of ancestors, of legislators, few 
of whom could so much us rood, and those few had 
nothing before them that was worth the reading. First 
theoretjcal supposition, ttmdom of barbarian anehtors. 

“ When from their ordinary ocenpations, thilr r»rdor 
of the day, the cutting of one another's throats, ar those 
of Welchmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen ; they could steal 
now and then a hfdiday, how did they employ it i In 
cutting Frenj-hmen’s throats in order to get their money: 
this was active virtue, ^jeaving Frenthmen’s throats 
uncut was indolence, slumber, inglorious ease. Second 
theoretical supposition, virtm of j^arbarian ancestors. 

“ Then fraught with habitn.al wisdom and habitual 
virtue, they sat down an<r devised : and settin^oibro 
them the best ends, and pursuing those best ends by the 
best means, they firnmed — in outline at any rate — ^they 
planned and executed our matchless constitutuin — tho 
constitution as it atands ; and may it for ever stand ! 

Planned and executed ? On what occasion ? On 
none. At what place ? At none, lly whom ? By 
nobody. 

“ What then says the only true theory — thjit theory 
which is uniformly confirmed by all experience ? 

(!)n no occasion, in no place, at no time, by no person 
possessing any Cdeqnatepwer,lias any such end in view 
as the establishing the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, been hitherto entertained, on no t>ccasion, on 
the part of any such person, has there been any endea- 
vour, any wish my any happiness other than his own, 
and that of his own coitifi).xiuiis. or any care .about the 
happiness and security of the subject-many, any fuHher 
than his own has been regarded as inxadved in it.'’ 

A way has lieen suggested, which is not a bad one, 
for testing any practice; get at its real theory — see how 
it looks in theory, and then you have a imich betU r 
opportunity of coming to a sound judgment upon the 
practice itself. For instance, wo look on, slightly 
protesting, perhaps, or so disgusted that we turn away, 
at the inniction ^ capital punishment, at those public 
executions, where the taking away of human life is 
subjected to the gaze of multitudes. We now bear 
this ; we talk of the necessity of upholding the dread 
of punishment, and securing society by apprehension 
of tho eKtreme, form of punishment. But who, of all 
that viewed a recent exhibition of this kind in this 
nietroimlis, who would hold it out as a theory that to 
strangle a woman in public is a good way of promoting 
public morality, and of disseminating just and Chris- 
tian principles in a peojde ? 

We have in our legislature a set of men wlio grasp 
the rfjal power of the empire; they arrive at that 
eminence hy party tactics, often embodying the most 
soi 4 id and selfish prinifiples; with m^orities they 
can]f evMyfching before them. Bach party, as its 
«)trengtih piNlpotoderates, has these high ofiSces of state 
to diatriihttte amon^ its adherents : they really govern 
the countrjft and they hound on their dependents to 
the country; tta wifereign has to^he’sur- 
Tounded W the whom they appoint, evoji in 

whhl to othei!e ]^ald be the retirement of domestic 
1 ^, Jtach when he chooses, throws up the 
gaiue hands of hife opj»onent, whodias to be 

“ sspt ^ a mere matter of course. Offi(5e is 
bandM fronf| . one to anptheir according to th^r tao 
not any will of the individiya 

wW bayo to repeat, we words that either the, oim 


the other may prescribe. They are real sove- 
reigns ; and yet the theory is, all the worM over, 
that the ministers are the servants of the sovereign for 
the time lielng. 

Who is there that con eter soy he is secure 
from the grasp of law? Who is tnew that knows 
the whole of the law upon any topic or bearing 
whatsoever ? Who of those that are most learned in 
tlie law, most fluent m their pleadings, or most digni- 
fied in their judicial station ? How many of the 
people have any authoritative 001106111 in the making 
of Jaws ? 4 They are free from any art or part in the 
work of legislation, as they are innocent of any real 
or extensive knowledge of what stands in force upon 
our statute-book. And yet it is tho theory of govern- 
ment in this country, tliat every individual knows the 
law, and that t!io la^vs which bind all are assented to 
by all. In fact, the state is replete with false theories. 
It*i 8 a theory that Cliristianity is our religion, whilst 
our muUipUcation of oatltf, and our trifling with oaths, 
our sordid selfishness, ouf pugnacity of disposition, 
our total tlisrogard of even the first claims of man 
upon man, our different inotles of social persecution 
and intimidation, all these show that the tlnxiry is 
altogether false, and that it is only in law that C^hris- 
tianity is our religion, hut that in our hearts some 
other power is enshrimid more loftily, and prevails 
over the land more lartfely. It is the theory under 
which we livoiJtliat tho law is open and easy i>f‘ across, 
and tliat for every wrong there is a remedy ; and yet 
this is one of the falsest of theories. Every day 
brings its wrong for which thei'c is no remedy. ''Phe 
little oppressions that are committed in our streets, -- 
the cruelties whic h ai-e jiarjictrated in gaols and work- 
housos — where is thc*re for these retribution, or secu- 
rity from thc^m ? What is there more fi’cqifeiit in the 
uoi’ld, practically, tlian wrong without a remedy, in 
spite of tlie maxim wliich tells us the contrary from 
day to day ; and llius it is much like Ikntham’s theory 
of a ^‘matchless constitution.'* 

Try practice by theory, and theory by practice. In 
truth, every man has a theory, though it may be a bad 
one. The cojTupt voter at an election has a theory - 
that ho may tamper with bribery, and benefit himself, 
without committing any crime that will even give his 
conscience the slightest trouble. The drunkard has a 
theory ; — it is, that ho gets an amount of social enjoy- 
ment in the liquor he drinks which the tee-totaller is 
a pojjr creature I’or not availing himself of. The very ^ 
thief has a theory ; — that he can do better than in 
ways of honest industry, by, what has been termed, 
irregular abstraction of the property of otliers. 

And if clanses such as these have theories, I would 
say to better classes, — do you have them also, and act 
upon them. Have (^theory, young men who are enter- 
ing upon li^, a theory of justice between man and 
man, — ^a recognitioii of the rights of others, as well as 
a regard for your own rights,— a deteryiination to 
pursue a loir, open, straighuorward course, by what- 
ever temjita^ans you may be surrounded. Have a 
the(Mj|f of justice, and act upon it; and you will find it 
amply remunerate you in your sense of human dignity ; 
the regard for yourselves whicdi it wUl inspme in you, 
and whicii will be ffi( a stronghold in times when other 
minds are tossed about, and will make you not only 
well proportioned in the development of your own 
powers, Jmt will give you sta’eng^ to act welk for 
others, and to inci^aso their sum of good and enjoy- 
nfimt in the world^in which they are pursuing their 
course by Ae side of years. Have a theory of exoel- 
Ihnoc, ill ^he occupation in wliich you toil ; oiyl pity it 
is that there is not more of theory in connection with 
daily practice, laising men^s minds to the Uasire of ex* 
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cellence^ th«^ugh it, be iu thQ niOBt aimple mecbunicdl 
in w^idb tltey cm be employed at oarnlng 
their daily cheene. There is a good aod bad 

in everything 3 and how much there is in the world of 
M'ork that is more frequently ill done than well done, 
because people consider it simply a something that 
is to bo dispatched in the most summary way pos- 
sible, and turn all tlicir pride and aspiration in a 
different course. It is an honourable dignity, that of 
being the best workman in any khftl of function in 
which humanity can be honourably employed ; and a 
beautiful illustration of this was put in mv way only 
a few minutes before I arrived here, in a few lines 
composed by a journeyman printer in the north, 
(J, C. Frinco), and produced at the annual soiree of 
the Stockton Literary Society. ‘ They are the words 
of a man who understands the real worth and dignity 
of toil. 

“ Who will deny the dignity of that enduring toil , 
That penotrates earth’s treasure glooms, and pUmghb 
her sunny soil i 

That limgs the bliuttle, plhss the hammer, guides the 
S|iinning-wheel, • 

Moulds into shape the rugged ore, jyid bends the stub- 
born btocl ? 

TIuit hews the mountain’s heart, piles the juitrician 
dome, 

Leung to some lone end lowly craft beneath a l<»wlier 
home 'i ' • 

Ami who will say that my employ liath not the power 
to IjbiSvS, 

Or hcoru the humble hand, that wields the wonder^ 
wording IVoss I 

“ With ready finger, skilful eye, and proiidly-cboorful 
heart, — 

1 link thi),se latent signs thaf imile the iinigie of my 
art ; 

Till, word by word, and lino by line, expands the goodly 
lamk, 

Wherein a nnriad eyes, ere long, with eager souls will 
look. 

'I'iie lightning wit, the thunder trutli, tJie tempest 
passion there, 

Tlif' toucliing tones of poesy, the lesson puie and fair, 
(.’oine fortli upon the virgin page, receive their out- 
ward dress, 

And to inspire an anxious world, teem ginning from 
the J’reBh i"’ 

Such is tt true man’s conception of tho mental and 
nioi'iil dignity that may bo associutod with even tho 
meclmiiical portion of tlie operations by Avhich he eoyns 
his daily bread ; ttud we must concede that it is but a 
^*iglltful estimate of the worth of work, and of tho 
tendency of toil to ameliorate the condition, and ad- 
vance the progress of the human race. 

I say, then, have a theory of your toil ; have a 
theory of society and of government. ^)o not look on ^ 
the world as a chao?). Jlo not consider merely the ' 
mcttfeures of the day ; and however liruiU^d may bo the 
f'pliero ill wdiich your opinions arc of consequence, or 
even if they are of none at all, do not have to eat 
y our w'ords fTOin mouth to mouth, or from year to 
y^ar, because you do not look ahead, because you 
iiave not general principles that apply thcmselvps ^ 
llu't events of one year as well as to the events of 
anbther year. Have some conception of the oirange- 
raent of human rights^ of the cqnAination of limuan 
tendencies into the great machinery of a goyernment 
and a nation ; and be that your guidance ; make those 
enduring principles the lesson which y<|^ have 
w ell conned, and whicli it is the business id your life, 
as a politician, to a^iply j||^ pnicti^. Have a theory 
of human life itself. CoasiW what it is, to what it 
should be devoted, how its ends can best be realised, 
what it 18 capable of yielding, in good to yourselves 
and others. Mark how essoimal to it is progress,-— 


essential in the individual, as it is essential in the 
nation, or in the human race at large. Have a high 
and lofty object ever before you. Steer, os the ma- 
riner does, by the northern star : you may never reacli 
but you will acoomplish much that is most useful 
and blessed on the journey. You will approximifte 
yet nearer and nearer to the ideal right end good 
formed in yogr own mind ; and by the very act of its 
formation, you will gain dignity and force. It is by 
science that practical men are rendered of service to 
the world. Theory is the science, as practice is the 
art ; and the mere Utopia, if it be wisely pictured, of 
one age, is tho anticipation of the actual history of the 
age t^comc. 


A LYTELL GESTE OP ROBYN HODK. 

( Cofitinved from patje 98.^ 

• > 

“ Go we to dinner,’’ said Little Johan, 

Robin Hoodysaide nay, » 

For 1 dread our ladg bo wroth with me, 

For she sent me not my pay.” 

“Have no doubt, master,” said little Johan, 
“ Yet is not the sun at rest, 

For I darfe say, and safely swear, 

The knight is true and trust.”^ 

“Take thy bow in tliy hand," said Robin, 

“ Let Muchc wend with thee, 

And siy«hall William Scathelock, 

^Vud no man abid^w'ith me ; ^ 

And walke up unto the Sayles, 

And [un]to Hcmiin Street, 
uknd wait after some stranger guest, 

Up’ chance ye may them meet. 

Whether he be messenger, 

Or a man that mirthes con ;• 

If he be a jxiore man. 

Of my goods he shall have some.” 

Forth then start, Little Johan, 

Half in tray and tene 
And gird him w'ith a full good sword, 

Under a»man tie of green. 

They went up to the Sayles, • 

These yeoman all three j 
They looked east, they bxik^d west. 

They mighte no man see. 

But as they looked in Born'Csdale, » 

By the highe way ; 

Then they were warfe of two black monks, 
Each on a good palfrey. 

Then bespake little Johan, 

To Muche he gan say ; 

“ 1 dare lay my life to pledge,* 

That tlujso monks have brought out pay. 

Make glad cheer,” said Little Johan, * 
“ And frese* our Iwws of yew • 

And look your hearths be seker and ead,* 
Y^oup strinpes tnudy and true. 

, The monk hath two ami fifty^ men, 

,»Vnd seven sumpt^rs* full strong ; 

There rideth no bishop in this land, 

So royally I understood. * 


(1) Trusty— b* 08 twortliy 
m That w to say, t«m m 


m That w to say, t«m make mlrtlu os a minsfrd. lii|fg:ler, fitc. 
(Ji) Half in augcr'imd soprow,— to Iw ao ddoyefl <>t hJta dUmer. 
(4) “ Wed,** (51 Tho niearuiig of this vj'oi*d is ujoknowu. 
(6) Sure and atuad> . (7) “ Fifty-two.” > 

(8) Humptor burses. 
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Bretheren/* saiid Liti^ Johan, 

** Here w no moap© but throe j 
But wo bring to dinner, 

Our mastor dare we not eee. 

Bond your boifrfl/^ »aid little Johan, 
all yonpre«4»^ to stand; 

T*ho foremost moiik — his life and his death, 

Is olosM in my hand. • 

Abide, churl monk !” said JUittle Johan, 

** No farther that thou gone j 
If thou dost, by dear worfl^y God, 

Thy death is in iny bond. 

And evil thrift on thy head,” said Little John, 

V “ Right under thy hnttes bond ^ 

3*^or thou host made our master r oth, 

He is fasting so long.’’ 

“ Who is youi' master?’* said the monk, 

Little John said, “ Kohin • 

“ He is a strong thief,” naide the monk, 

Of him Jteard 1 never good.’’ 

“Thou liest!” then^aid Little Johan, ^ 

“ And that shall rud thee ; * 

He is a j'eoman of die forest, 

. ^J\) dine he hath hodie® thee.” 


“ Po gladly, sir monk,” said Robin, 

“ Grommercy, sir,” said ho. 

** Where is your ab^y, when ye are at home, 
And who is your avowd ?”^ 

Saint Mary Abbey,” said die monk, 

• ‘^Though * be simple here.” 

** In what office said Robin ; 

“ Sir, the high cellarer.” 

Ye be t|^e more welcome,” said Robin, 

“ So over mby I the* 

Fill of the best wine said Robin, 

“ffhis monk shall drink to me. 

But I have great marvel,” said Robin, 

“ Of all this longo day ; 

I dread our lady be wroth with me, 

She sent me not my pay.” 

“Have no doubt, master,*’ said Little Johan, 

“ Ye have no need, I say, 

This monk it hath brought, I dare weirwwear. 
For lie is of her abbey." 

“ And she was a surety,"* said Itohin, 

“ Between a knight and me, 

Of adittle money that I liim lent, 

Under the greenwood ti-ce. 


Much was iviady with a bolt, 

Ready, and a none 

He struck the monk upon the breast,^ 

To the ground that he must gone. 

Of fifty two wight young men, , 

’rhei» abode ^ 

Save a little page and a groom, 

To lead the sumpters with John. 

Tliey brought thft monk to the lodgh dcor, 
Wlieihw he w^ype loth or lei'e, * 

For to speak witii Robin H(xk1, 

Maugre ki their teeth.7 

Robin did adown his hood, 

, The monk when that he see ; 

The monk ww not so courteous, 

His hood then let he ho. 

“ He is a churl, master, by dear worthy God,” 
Thf'ji said Little Johan. • 

“ Thcrcul no matter,’’* said Robin, 

“ For courtesy can he none. 

Jl-r.v many toch," said Robin, 

“ Hadde this monk, Johan?*’ 

^ h'H'ty and two when that wv met, 

Jlnt many of them be gone.” 

“ Let blow a borne,” said Robin, 

“ That fellowship may us know 
Seven score of wigiit yeoman, 

(!3amo pricking on a row. 

And every of them a good mantel 
Of scarlet and of ray ;* 

All they came to* good Robin, 

* To wit** what he would say. 

They nu^c the mouk to wash and wipe, 

An<3 sit at his dinn^i’o j*‘ 

Robin Hood and? Little Johan, * 

Tbi^y serv^l both in fere,"^ * 



And if thou hast that silver brouglit, 

1 pray thcc lel^ me sec ; 

And I shall helpe thee eftsoons^ 

If tfiou hast need of me.’’ 

The monke swore a full great oath, 

With a sorry cheer, ’ 

“ Of the suretyship* tlioii speakest to me. 
Heard I ftkt*, 2 ^ ere.’*® 

‘‘ 1 make mine avow to Ood,” said Robin, 
“ Monke, tbou art to blame, ‘ 

I'or God is holdc a righteous man, 

And so is hia dame.7 

Thou toldest w ith thine ow'cn tongue, 
Thou may not sjiyc nay ; 

How thou arte her servant, 

And servest her every day. 

And thou art made her messenger, 

My money for to pay ; 

Therefore 1 can tlie more thank, 

'i'liou art come at thy day. 

What is in yon coffers ?’’ said Robfti, 

“ True then toll thou me 

“ Sir,” he saide, “ twenty mark, 

All so mote I the.”* 


“ If there be no more,” said Roblp, 

“ I will not one pennj' ; 

If thou nast mystcr* of any more 
Sir, more'shall I lend thee. 

t 

And if 1 find more,” said Robin 
“ I wis thou shalt it foregone,* , 
But*® of thy soending-silver,** monk, 
Thereof will I right none. 

.m, 


(1) Patron or founder 

(8)Tbrivo. The rea<to will, of course, perc^vo that Hobln 
Hooil Instantly rem^bers the connexion of fhe monk of St. 


Marv Abtxsy, with thff poil knight, wholiad’ so infere»tp4 hfm 
— » for the bormwed money he hi htiudy wpet- 


and whose return f 


hin^-apide have no doubt, whahm-r ho mny say for the aakc ot 
ho pracncal wit, that ho play* off ujKm th« monk— In full ftdth 


that he^l not be disappotiited. 
<») Brown. 


f 11) Hohni Hood is humane and noble to mterfow ^ _ 
nnmks spending silver, Unit is the money be reqi;£^ for hte 
neewtt^t^ on hie journey. If thi« mUyho the extent of the 
mouk^H treoenry, lie wUl moreoee rather i|s. 


Hereafter. 

Before. 

May I thrive. 


with the 
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Gto now fortibe, Little Jolnm, 

And tibo Mth tell t3bou me ; 

If tliete 1>e but twenty merka^ 

No penny [of] that I see,” 

Xitfle John f^>reiftd hie mentle down, 

Ae be hed done liefore ; 

And Ite told out of the monk^ mail, 

Eight hundred, pounds, and more ! 

Little dotin let it lie full still, * 

And went to his mseter in hoste 

^ Sir” he said, “ the monk is true ei^ogli, 

Our lady hath doubled your oost, 

“ I make mine avow to God,” said Eobin, 

— Monke what told I thee? — 

Our lady is the truest womkn 
That ever yet found I me. 

By dear worthy God,” saide Robing ^ 

To seek all England thorough; 

Yet ibund never to my pay, 

A muche Letter bdrrow,* 

Fill of the’ best wine ! do » him drink” said 
Robin, 

And greet well thy lady hende,* 

And if she have need of Robin Hood, 

A friend she shall him find. 

And if she needoth any more silver, 

Come then again to me ; 

And by this tokc'ii she hath mo sent, 

She shall have sucho throe.”* 


The monk was going to London ward, 
1'here U> hold great ;* 
knight that mle so high on horse, 

To bring him under foot. 

“ Whither be ye away ?” said Robin, 

Sir, to manors in this lend ; 

To reckon with cur reves* 

That have done much wrong.” 

Como^ now forth, Little Johan, 

And hearken to my tale ; 

A better yeoman I know none 
To search a monk&’s mail. 

“ Ifow mncii is in yon otlier,'^® said Rdbifi, 
The soothe must we see 
Ry our ladye,” then said the monk, 

** That were no c^ourtesy. 

To biddo a inanne to dinner 
And sith him heat and bind,”® 

It is our olde manner,” said Robin, 

**To leave but little behind.” 

The monks tuck the horse witlf spur, 

No longer would bo abiils ; 

“ Ask to drink” then said Robin, * 

“ Em that ye further rids.” 

** Nay, for God,” than said the monk, 

Me ruetk t <!aine so near, 

Pw better cheap*® 1 might have dinotl ^ 
In Hl 3 rthe or in Donoatter. 

“ 0reet well your abbot,” i^id Robin, 

And your pri6r, I pray, 

And bid him send mo such a monk, 

To dinner every day.^’ * 


(KSmSear sweet # 

. m we fresuiiM h meiwhr the dguraMvo expi'eMion of 
tbs msnklf Utt^tes at the treatment he experjenew^. 

(10) An An^olsoil Fi’fiiuhbtlm, 


’Now lette we this monk be still, 

And speak us of the knight ; 

Yet he came to hold his day, 

While that it was light. 

He did him straight to Barn^^lalo, * 

Under the greenwood tree; 

And fomid there Robin Hood, 

And*all his merry menic. 

The knight Tight* down of his good palfrey 
Robin then he gan seej 
So i'ourteously he did adown his hood, 

And set him on his knee. 

God thee save good Robin Hood, 
sAnd all tliis company,” ^ 

“Welcome be thou gentle knight, 

And right welcome to me.” 

Then bespake him Robin Hood, 

To that knight so free ; 

“ What need drivctli thee to greenwood, 

I pray thoe, jpir knight, trJl me. 

wind welcome be thosi, gentle knight, 

Why hast thou Wn so long?” 

“ For the abbot and the high justice 
Would have had my lond.” 

“ Hast thou thy land again ?” said Robin 
“ Truth then tell thou me ?” 

“ Yea, for God,” said© the knight, 

“ And of that thank 1 God and tlico. 

But taUb not a, grief, 1 have boon so long, 

. 1 came by a wrestekng, ^ 

And there I did help a ptxw yeoman 
With wrong was put bchiivd.” * 

“ Niw, for God,” saide Robin • 

“ Sir knight that thank I fbec. 

What man that helpeth a good yeoman, 

Ilis friend then w ill I be.” 

“Have hero four htmdred pound” said the 
knight, » 

“ The w^bich yc lent to me ; 

And iiero is also tw enty marks 
For your courtesy.” 

“ Nay, for God,” then said Robin, 

Thou keep it well for aye f 
For our lady, by her cellarei* 

Hath sent to me my jwiy ; 

And if’ I took it tw ioo, 

A shame it w^ere to me, • 

But truly gentle knight 
Welcome art thou to me.” 

When Robin had told bis talc, 

He laugh’d, and had good cheer, 

“ By my truth,” then said the knight, 

“ Your money is ready hero.’ 

“ Koep* it w'cll,” said Robin, 

“ Thou gentle knight so free, * 

And w elcomo fee tliou gtinfclci knight, • 
Under my trysting tree. 

But what aJiall these bows do ?” said Robin, 

. “ And these arrowsi^feather’d free,” 

‘‘ By God,” then saide the knight, 

“ A poor present to thee.” , 

“ Como now forth, Little Johan, 

And go to my treasury, 

And ludng me there four hundred pounds, 

The monk overtold me. 

(I) Allgiited. (2) « Broke.” * 
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Have here four himdred pounds^ 

Thou genitld knight and true , 

And buy horee and herneas good^ 

And gild thy spuri: all new. 

f And if thou fail any spending, 

Come to Robin Hood, 

And by my truth thou shalt nonc^fail, 

The while I have any good. 

And keep well thy four h^dred pounds 
Which I lent to thee, 

And make thy sclfe no more bare 
By the eoun«(§l of me.” 

Thus then help(Sd Robin Hood • 

^ The knight of all his care, a 

Ood that sittoth in heaven high 
Grant us well to fare. 

[Here ends one of the three stories that form the 
Lytell Geste the otl^rs we shall give shortly.] 


THE ARTJZAN ANF) THE TALLY-MAN. 

Bt Cabounjs a. White. 

(A continuation of the Artisan and the Loan tSocicHj, in 
page 70.) 

In a three-pair back-room, in a dingy street in Somers- 
Town, some half-dozen women and girls were employed 
at stock-making; no relation existed between them 
save that of triSc-craft, hut tliey worked togetlier for 
economy sake — oue Hre serving them all — and if the 
truth must spoken, foF the comfort they found in 
canvassing the concerns of their acquaintance, and in- 
terchanging all the news, ill-natured or otherwise, 
obtainable amongst them. I say comfort^ for it is the 
only word to expriss the ^ozy satisfaction that diflfu.sed 
itself in their countenance during these congenial dis- 
cussions — especiallj*^ should anything approaching scan- 
dal he introduced, it was curry -pow der to the other- 
wise ^sipid dish of small talk, and, like that condiment 
in the duoal recipe, never tailed to Avarin, w^hile ever 
so little* literally went a great way — f(>r this little 
back room contained, in fact, the scarubil club of the 
rreighbourhood. « 

‘^A pretty thing the Blachlys have dtme for them- 
selves,” said on# of the party, looking round on Jier 
associates, wdro instantly turned five pairs of inquh‘- 
ing eyes u{»on her, and burst into a simultaneous 
‘‘mat?-’ 

‘^What!” echoefl the first, '‘AVhat! don’t you 
know ?” 

Why, all their furniture has been seized for debt, 
and they have been obliged to move — and are living 
in some mean place or another, without a single thing 
for their use.” 

Law !” chimed two or three voices. 

Vuid serve them right, too,” exclaimed tlje nearest 
apiih’oach to an old maid amongst them. 

' ‘ P have no patience with people marrying without 
a farthing to bless thcttiselves with — nor anything 
providM towards housekeeping.” 

“ Poor Meg,” said the youngestVf thorn ; “ she was 
a nice girl* too, and so ^)d-natured.” ^ • 

I can^t think what »lm wanted to marry for,” 
could ijarix fourteen shil- 
iingii hor ti*adc, sometimes more, and I*ia 

sure tVt wrpwki have kept her better than ihc’s ewer 
been kepi tdltee* 1 dare say. I ftaid how it would be, 
whep i hea^ol mat^jh, didn’t I, Mrs. Bhai^ ?” 

jj* and repent at ieiaure,” moralised 

a'ubird. 


Well, John Blachly was certainly a very good- 
looking young man,” suggested the younger one, by 
way of palliation; 'indeed, he is so still, fi>r that 
matter.” 

jJ.h, that is all chits of girls think of,” said the 
presumptive old maid ; “ they say, * please your eye, 
plague your heart,* and I shouldn’t wonder if Mar- 
garet Mills has found it true by this time.” 

Well, I wasp’t auite sure,” interrupted the one 
who had been uddAtssed as Mrs. Sharpe, “ but I 
thought I saw Blachly coming out of Gullum’s the 
other evening, and I shouldn’t wonder if they get 
things from him ; you know he has set up a Tally, and 
sells cvojw thing.” 

AYoll, I shouldn’t wonder,” assented the entire. 

And they were right. To go into furnished lodg- 
ings was out of the question — to remain without the 
common appliances of the meanest home equally so; 
a rtveek or two’s endeavouring to get things about 
them, one at a time, as Margaret suggested, had served 
t<i disgust her husband ^with the attempt, and it 
required many, weeks to enable them to purcliase 
Ven a single article, upon the trifling saving eflcctcd 
i'rora his wages. 

“ How silly you are, Margaret,” ho oxclaimod one 
day, in reply to son^e objections she bad started, as 
to procuring furnitui*e at the I’ally-rnan’s, “1 tell you 
it is not at all like getting money from the loan so- 
cieties. Theit^ is no cheating jn it you have the 
goods and pay for them at your own convenience, ami 
if they do charge a little deei er than other people, it 
is only reasonable interest for the time they are kept 
out of their money.” 

“ Aye, you nof^'bii'kjr pay dearer for them than , 
elsewhere,” said Margaret, “ but the quality is not 
neai‘ so g(X)d as at a regular sho]) ” * 

“ Stuff and non.seiise ! a’int tliev regular shops ? 
why I never heard any oue talk like you, runiniig 
down tilings that you know nothing about.” 

” Nor don’t wish to it,” Bighed the poor w'oman, 

‘‘ I would rather go without things for ever- - or make 
any shift rather than suflor what 1 ha\ o done tlic last 
two years, through being in debt.” 

** You are very contrary, when you like it,” replied 
her husband; “I tell you I cannot bear to boo the 
place so empty and comfortless : and” — 

“ Oh ! do not say anything more about it,” inter- 
rupted bis wife, ‘^do as you please — whatever happens, 
let US not have w-xH’ds, I could bear anything hut thut;”^ 
and she nise up under pretence of giving him the* 
baby to hold while she adjusted its cot, but, in reality, 
that she might press her lips to his ruMed forehead, 
and scatter the indication of angry feelings that lurked 
there — and it jg hut fair to suppose that, for the fiake 
of these little blaiylisbments, Blachly often affected 
a dw8atiHfie<^ air— just as spoiled children pretend to 
ftry for the sake of being pacified with bon Ions ; he 
liked it to he understood that he had ^ way of his 
own, und that he would sometimes have his own way 
—the first he had demonstrated by expression of coun- 
tenai/ce as well as words — the other, the meek caress 
of his wife assured him of, and thereupon he become 
content. 

“ Now you ore^like yourself, Margaret” ho ob- 
served, ** reasonable and good-temper^ and ptwr 
Margarft really believed she had been guilty of a 
li»pse 0 $ both these qualities, and that, uiough »h$ 
should not have minded a little longer putting up 
tfith thin|» m thef w|re, it was too much to expect 
that her nusband should rest contented in a asoom 
cov^ered with a baize, instead of a carpet, gitid with 
only a couple of chairs and table &r use. So Mrs. 
Blachly not only assented to the necessity of her 
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hwFhand’fl tfuggestiojJS, but a day or two aftcrwawjs, 
w(*ot herftelf to cbooie the pattern of tho carpet, 
and the faahion of the cbairs. 

Now this proceeding we may remark might just as 
well have been let alone > Ibr whoever visits a tally - 
shop with the expectation of selection will be griev- 
<mBly deceived. 

No choice awaits them, between going without the 
articles they require, or taking ^ch* as the dealer 
chooses to Oder, and which are invariably of the very 
worst description, and charged at the most eiifortionato 
price. This Margawit Blaclily knew already from re- 
port, but nothing short of personal cxpi'rience could 
Inive convinced her of the gross impositions too often 
])nicti8ed by these tradesmen on their necessitous, or 
] )ursc-straitcried customers. Cliaxrs of a kind ordinarily 
ticket ed at the doors of cheap furniture warehouses at 
1 4.<f. fki?. the half-dozen, and the very best of which 
can l)e purchased at a reeixectablc upholsterers for iU. 
the chair, were impudently charged at three and 
tliirty sliillings, or 5/f, tW. each ; while a small and 
paltry carpet, half cotton, was set dqym as superfine, 
K idderminster at a corresponding price. Altogetlier 
Mx’s. lllachly found her account for thes<! items 
umount to 41. I7f > ; eod as the )-nlc of the trade is to 
have the grMxls paid for in three niouths, (a ealcula- 
tiou pretty nearly accompU^wd when the required 
instalment of Ijf. (hi. per week for each pound is kept 
paid) her income was fettered with a tax of something 
more than 7-*^' weekly for that period -a cousi<leralion 
sufficient tx) fill her with anxiety -to dull the hright- 
ness of the new carpet, and make t ho imperfections 
, of the chairs more visihlc. V-^’-'her Uushaml felt 
nothing of this, ho saw his home look smarli'r, and 
more lijce \fhttt it had fonnerly been ; and as he hail 
ne\er colculated the neci\ss£iry items of ai.'cek’s hou.se- 
ke<q)ing, or taken into consideration much of his 
ye!u-’.s wage.s it took to clothe tlicm, he looked upon 
the affair with his usual coraplacem’y (where his per- 
sonal comfort was not opposed), as a very (‘asy one, 
and tried each chair in turn, and trod the carpet with 
as much apparent satisfaction n.s if the tallyman « ac- 
count were already receipted. But this gratulaiory 
folding did not last long, it went off with the missing 
cornfin'ts, which the reduction of seven shillings from 
a week's pay rendered a necessary sacrifice on the 
housewife’s part ; live sliillings a week’s rent, added to 
the.se seven, left but thirteen out of twenty-five his 
weekly wages averaged ; these were again mulcted of 
two, for light and firing, and thus all that remained 
for provisions, or any incidental expense, was eleven 
shillings. It was no wonder, therefore, 1 hat jaxir Meg 
lUacbly had (as she expressed it), to lotft twice at the 
money before she spent it ; and instead of providing 
what her husband considered a comfortable dinner 
every day, to resort to all the contrivances that 
poverty substitutes for wholesome diet. Blachly Iwrc 
this change for a few weeks with comparative philo- 
sophy — then he hinted, that hard as he worked, they^ 
never seemed anything the better for it, that tijose 
anomalous dishes, all shreds and seasoning, with which 
she was in the habit of* deluding his appetite, might 
do very well for women anddiili^er^ but were of little 
service to a hard-working man ; and then Margaret 
resorted to the evil system of making awj/^/tni/jsas ahe 
said do for herself, while she bought her hu|l)an<rfi 
forbearance with beefiiteaks and mutton chops ; and 
thougli at first ho demurred to wl^hit such* 

unquiijified selfialmess, with every fresh entangle- 
ment of hi^ affairs, this latter fading was streugBicnr 
iiig, to the gradual extinction of h^s really kindly 
nature, and aff«r a day or two ho o^s^ed to protest 
against the innovation. Meanwhile other wants be- 


gan to arise, and in spite of the mortgaged state of 
his n|iMi> to press for immediate attention ; shoes he 
j men cannot go to iheir daily employment 
without timm, or in broken ones ; a woman, indeed, 
could slip about the house in any sort, but in his cas<^ 
it w'as dinbrent, and before half the former debt was 
j>aid, the tallyman was again applied to, and twelve 
shillings mot^ added to the account, and thus they 
kept How could it be otherwise? The very 
circumstance of a man or w'onian having dealings at a 
tally-shop, precludes the possibility of laying out their 
money elsewhere, their earnings are owing before 
they arij due ; and they are as virtually bonded to 
this waii^proilucing system, as if they had si^ed a 
deed to the elfect. And now Blachly began to find 
that hi.s wife's original scruples with rogonl to the 
quality of goods purchased at those places were but 
too corri'ct j hitherb) he had .shut his eyes to the percep- 
tion of this, and Would see no omit cither in the Ohairs, 
or carpet, till six months' wear had extinguished the 
colours of the one, and so waiqied thi* unseasoned wood 
of whic|^ the others were n^fide, that they fell apart 
Hjionfancously ; these annoyances considerably height- 
r-m-d the fljVomfort of Iho debt, and added irritability 
to the ilepression, wliich a consciouHiiesK ot pecuniary 
enlhralinent invariably prodiice.s in tbe breast ol an 
hone.st person. This foclingaffected, ns a inattcr of course, 
his dis|>osition, and as Margaret shared it likewise, i re- 
gret to say, they were not nearly so hnppv as they had 
(ormerly been wlien barra.sse(l by sinnlar anxieties. 
But Margaret *knew then ibnt mutual inexperience, 
and the .sophistry of othersfahad led them into the 
misfortune. Now lu*r husband had v oluntarily sought 
it, even with the bitter ronscfpienrefi of that impru- 
dence fre.'ili in Ins recollection, after week 

did the poor woman by p)irsonul .sacrUh-cs never 
hinted to lier husband, make iv shift to keiqi the 
lally-man’.s io.sUilinent paid ; but alas ! household 
I neccshitica will not slarul still ' and n.s she bad not 
the command of a single f^artion of rtudv money, 

: beyond the pittance with which .she just nuinagcA to 
I keep house, when her husband and her children 
! (for she had two of them now), required fi'esh 
clothing, notJiing was left to her, hut to give an 
order the agent)* who made his appearance nt her 
door regularly cveiy week, or to cali at the tally- 
man’.s herself. But a liarder trial than .she had yet 
known was about to fall on Margaret Blachly ; her 
eldest child was suddenly attacked with scarliitiua, 
and though a medical man was iiumcdiatcly called 
In, his skill was unavailing — tbo little girl 'fell a 
victim to the disease. Blachly, no less than his wife, 
w'as tenderly attached to his cJiildren, and the loss of 
their first-born preyed upon him with great violence. 
It had, however, one salutary efi’ect — for grief is a 
great softener — it welled up ul’refih the .stream of sym- 
pathy and affection in his heart tow ards iKXir Margaret, 
and broke up at once, iwid wo tiust for ever, the ice 
of selfishness that had of latr; completely overspread 
it. Thus a gleam of joy irndiated the poor mother’'8 
heart, in the very depths of its mourning— so suaden 
and unhoped for — that she almost believed her child 
had been beatified to bUss'ber. But, however her 
baby s floss had helped to wi» back the tenderness of 
her husbaitd,— St helped yet more completely to embar- 
rass their worldly circun^atanccs— for however dcppjy 
they grieved in secret, conventional form (even in this 
humblo sphem <Kf Ufe) would believe nothing Icps than 
a full suit of znoaming. And thus to the hittem^s 
of grief waa the necessity of fresh debt, anxiety, 
and pfivationi Oh tins Iced * than skin-deep 
mmy, how often does it become as cruel m da eflecw 
on the Ihing, as were the sacrifices of old at ttia 
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tombs of the deiut. The poor artizan ! toil, toil frma 
dAvm till dark; yot without lessening from tsreek to 
weak the heavy chain of pounds, 8hUling8> and pence 
# that kept him ha the grasp of tlie tally-man. ^ If their 
case at the beginning had been difficult, it seemed 
even more so now, for other noceseaiy expencos had 
also to be defrayed ; and it became absolutely impos- 
aible to make up rcf^arly thc^,^ amount of the weekly 
payment, so the aircars of the one week swelled the 
amount of the next, till at length these repeated defah 
cations followed so close on one another, that Margaret 
grew timhl to see the collector, and W(^iild ask a neigh- 
hour to take her book and pay whatever portion of the 
monSy she c*ould spare. At length the tnan grew 
tired of the slow return of his master’s debt and began 
to bluster and threaten, especially when he discovered 
that Mrs. Blachly so frequently deputed the matter 
to another. “ \^at, not at home Jhis morning,” he 
said to her acquain&nce. ^‘Tf I don’t receive the 
money next week, why, Mr. Gullum will trouble her, 
that's all and Mr. Oullum was as good as his w'ord, 
fin* upon his agent only receiving a few ehtllings of 
the amount, John Blachly received a lawyer’s letter. 
There is no doubt that this threat %vould not have been 
' carried into execution had the debtors continued to be 
purchasers, but over the m<»urni ng for her child, Mar- 
garet Blachly had solemnly promised that under any 
circumstances it should be her last dealing with a 
tally-man, and though her husband’s and her ovbi 
clothing grew scanty even to the^^ appearance of 
poverty; she kept her wprd— -nor did John any longer 
by complaint or petulance, iuduce her to waver; 
he called upon his creditoi’, and represented to him his 
circumstances, assuring hiih that if he would afford him 
time the debt Should bo paid — but this was no part of 
the tally-man’s design, he gave liim the choice of imme- 
diate payment or a prosecution, unless he choose to 
renew lus custom* Blachly’a father was a hearty, kind- 
hearted old matt, who bad not only brought up a family 
on^e produce of his labour, but had contrived to lay 
by enough to support him in his old age — ^he had 
watched with the jealousy of deep prejudice the 
working of these ^loor ijM'^n’s curses— loan societies and 
tally-men — and their results iu ki« sou’s case he had 
prophesied ov^r and over again; this circmnstance had 
deterred the young man from confessing his true posi- 
tion ; but this was pretty evident to him ; he saw him 
working harder than ever, earning good wages, yet 
retrogra«ling in comfort and ap|)earaiice ; moreover, ! 
he bod becu a close observer of his son’s domestic 
afiairs — know of poor Margaret’s antipathy to the 
system wliich liad lately enthralled him, and of her 
futile struggles against it ; he hiid watched her self- 
denial, her economy, her silent but bitter misery, 
wlien tbeiclf-inducea cares of h^r husband had made 
him neglectful of her, — and then old man who had 

alw:>ys appeared to her indifferenlj OS to how they got 
mi, (except on tlm occasion of his iWcoming trustee mr 
Aim’s debt to the lo^ society) slopped in, and by 
stmte means insinuated himself into her confidence, and 
ii(?cpetly strengthened her in the suppoart of her vow 
agail^t tho tally-trade.* Then when he had good 
reason from John's conduct, $nd^er repdrta, to believe 
tket V suffered st^lciaatly, and wtm fijt* 

all doings with tally-men for the the 

,<^cfo«wadi« andai the critical xhoiftent 
of Oullum' tHttd his 
t Jikfd s*>y that his son’s grtititttdd' ^ 

I op g'^Uero * “ ‘ 


op g«^ttfiro«ity; dhd that in con- 
'kmoe'M to hUppy thru of #eum«tuhoel, the 
(toiiis kdw i^ependept of the taUyi^inan, 

1 ke^to* 


^oetrp Cot 

, liYBICS or lilFB.— BY MABY HOWITT. 

No. IX— Teuj® Love. 

There are fhrrows on thy brow, wife, 

Thy Ipfcir is thin and grey, 

And the HglA that once was iu thine eye 
Hath sorrow stolen away. 

Thou art no longer fair, wife, 

The rose hath left thy choelc. 

And thy once firm and gracefioT form 
fs wasted now and weak. 

But thy heart is just as woim, wife, 

As when we first were wed ; 

As when thy merry eye wan bright, 

And thy smooth cheek vras red. 

Ah ! that is long ago, wiih, 

We thought not then of care ; 

Wo then were spendthrifts of our joy — 

We now have n6ne to spare I 

Well, well dost thou reraembor, wile, 

The little child we laid, 

The three years’ darling, fair, and pure, 
Beneath the yew tree « ^badc; 

Tim worth firom life was gone, wife, 

Wo said with^ftolish tongue,- - 
But we’ve blessed since then the Chastrner 
Who took that child so young ! 

— There was John, thy boast and ]>ri(fe, wife, 
Who lived to nmnhr>od’s prrme- 
Would I could have died for him, 

Who died before his time t 
—There is^WwiSaia thy second sidf, wifo, 

A thing of sin and shaino,-- 
Our poorest mughbours pity us, « 

When they but hear her name. 

Yet she’s thy child and mine, wife, 

1 nursed her on my knee, 

And the e^il, woeful ways she took, 

Were never taught by thoe. 

Wo were proud of her fair face, wife ! 

— And f have tamely stood, 

And nf>t avenged her downfall 
In her betrayer's blood I 

1 had such evil thoughts, wife, 

X cursed' him to his face ! 

But ho Was rich and I wtw poor, 

— The rich know no disgrace ! 

The gallows would have had me, wife, 

—For that I did not care ! 

The only thing that saved his llfo 
Were thoughts of thy despair. 

There’s something in thy face, wife, 

That calnia my muddonod bruin ; 

Thy tiili'owed brow, thy h<dlow eye, 

Thy look^f patient pain ; 

TlTy,Xip8 that never smile, wife ; 

Thy bloodless cheeks aucl wau ; 

Tl^ form which once was beautiful, 
w hose beauty now i« gone ; 

Oh, these they tell such tales, wifo, 

They fMJ my eyes with tears. 

We liavebome so much togetlu'C 
Througli these long thirty years, 

That T wilkmeekly l^ar, wife, 

What God appointeth here ; 

Nor add to thy o’larflowing cup 
* Another bitter tear ! 

l^et the betrayer live, wife ; 

Ite this o^r only prayer, 

Tl|fttMefmay«,send our prodigal 
Back to the Father’s care ! - 

- Olve me thy Mthfiil hodad, wifo-^ ^ 

Oh God who reigtt’st above^ 

We bless thee in ox^ misery. 

For one sure solaoe^love ! 



I Tbo chiefwst iw^n is he, and t»no that n»ost descrvetli pruise 

Among th^ rest, who can And out the fondest kind of plays * .) 

I V On him they loolc«and gajte upon, and laugh with lusty cheer, ) 

( Whom boys do follow, crying Fool ! and such Uko other gear ; ' ^ 

f He in the mean time thinks himself a wondrous wortliy man 

) Not moved with their words, nor cries, do whatsoever they can.^ ( 

) Qofxje's Translation of Naogr.o'Ajm. f} 

i ' ' ' 

I Auihor^s study ; enter Editor. other day, and a poor ofai/ that was como to. Not ) 

1) JS?dttor.— Well, sir, I wont you to write me a set a single row, not fifty people sol»erj empty houses, 

(, of articles for Popular Holidays. ’ empty booths, empty purses, empty cars v^aiting to ^ 

(> Jfyse;/.— Holidays! Why do such thin^ exist? carry away all those that never cai^e; nothing full j 

(| Or, at least, do such things exi^ in fSngland? } huthdWJesof whiskey, that nobody dare taste for fear j 

( thought all tliose things were^one with tlio good old of Fathe^ Mathew, and faces brim full of chagrin that ' ^ 

( times; w only confined to the benighted, backward holidays were grown out of date. 

(* people on the continent, who are so thoughtlesa as to iJdttor.—^WeU, all the bfetter that Donnybrook - ^ 
(* danee and sing yet over their black bread. I never see does not fiourish ; hut we must liavo holidays for the ^ 
( any holidays now-o-days. I was at Honny brook the people in England as well as other good things. ^ 
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Printer^ $ Devil^ (behind the doorJ ) — I wish you may 
gftt 'om ! 

Mysel/. — Out, imp ! How daro you speak ? Take 
tj^at copy and begone! (JExit Imp.) Ha ! ha! I wish 
you may get ’em. — Quotha — Tlie imp has sense. 
\\^ero shall we get our holidays ? And where shall 
we got our holiday coats, and our holid^ leisure, and 
our holiday hearts? At Goat^cre? In Dorset, in 
Somersetshire, in Devon, or in Cornwall ? In Ireland, 
where famine sits on the hearth ? Di Tipperary or 
Limerick, where murder stalks abroad every night, 
seeking food for vengeance, almost tlie only food left 
in the country? Or is it in our manufa(5turt»g dis- 
tricts ? *• t 

JSditor.^Ay^t in the manufacturing districts, and 
in Londem — the |)eople are well employed there, 
My 9 df . — Exactly. Too much employed, because 
they are not well enough paid to afford themselves lei- 
sure. "Wliat say you to ttie children aliovc eight years 
old, working in factories fourteen hours a day ? Where 
are your holidays for them? In London, mighty, 
wealthy, and wonderful London, — the heart ■of tlic 
greatest empire, and the greatest commercial system 
under Uie sun, there ai^e always thousands who can 
make a holiday, can steam down to Greenwich at 
Easter, and earousa a few days at Oliristmas ; but in 
this same London, there are hundreds of thoiMAnds to 
whom the very name of a holiday is a mextey. 
1 don’t think we are now-a-daye in $, veiy hdll^ 
condition, ^ 

PdiiOTt — we nust toy to be. AU work and 
no play mokitot a ver/%U hoy. * 
JlfysaJf.'^Tbere you live hit it, Wo are dull 
hecause we have all work and no play. But how' to 
get the play ? How to ai%d it? How to have a 
merry heart al«agftide of an empty ftoiwh ? Plague 
on it, it was England In wrbleh the holidays 

^vera. It was m wj! (sountoyi not in this cpuntiy of 
ours. It woi in that old eountry where toe vuote 
lived, and where dowers iwtually bloomed in A'lay, 
and ^plohad time to mother them ; and where there 
were rural games in torn villages instead of a rural 
l>olice ; and cottoj^er# cows on commons were more 
common toon union workhouses; ^nd where there 
lived a certain ^ 

"Worshipful old gentleman who had a gi'est f>taic, 

And kept a l)ra^ e old hotise at « bountiful rate 
And ar t'!d porter to relievo the poor at his gate; 

And had a good old fashion when Christtnag w as como. 
To calf ill all his neighbours with bagpipe and drum, 
With good cheer enough to furnish every <dd room, 
And old liquor enough to make a cat s|K}ak, and men 
dumb. 

Like an old courtier. 

Lord bless us ! that wujs a oountory to live in, that 
merry England ! They could inaka hedidsy, I warrant 
yon there. But tlmt’s a thiiiitg puly to be read of 
iW's the etuftVe make oar piw'try ou t of those 

jollifying times, with their may-poles, and flowers all 
t.i<»atitered about on May-day, and feasting at Whitsun- 
tid^+, and drinking old OctqjMU*, and sack, and ale with 
roasted crabs in it, and possets anfl plum -puddings at 
QbMoto' Why, my dear fudlow, that wps to the 
ietoc Ai*va rpocto, buMi 

hmK?% toipni won ixwWM#, 

Holidays ! I w rs^d of such 
cortoil^. I rmiiwmb»p them as a bi^ but feow 
is it? ffeny l^ewheiwt-^-t^crbapii they 

have ,eiiaigmtod to w Atotoolio* jfebops 

to^ m mokars My 

dbangah^f 


Editor.'- There has ; and it has lasted long enough ; 
let us try to restore our holidays and our mirth. 

My»elf . — With all my heart I — Give me the mirth, 
and t’ll give you plenty of holidays 1 But for these 
new times they must he of a new fashion. 

Editor^ ((foinq off.) — Well, think of it; — tell us 
what tliey have been, what they are, and what they 
shall be. « ^ 

Exit Editor. 

The good man has set me thinking. What a coun- 
try this us^d to he for jollity and 110011 ; Vease; 't/ohat 
a chanyc there must Itavc been / We toe the ruins of 
(>ld castles and old abbeys Btandbig, and we think 
them beautiful ; and we read of old feaats and festi- 
A tilsj and days on which the people of England cam<‘ 
out into the sum, and the heart of gladne^^ and 
kindly good-fellowship was as one great dancing heart 
thfoughout the throng. We i^ecall those doings and 
think too, beautifbl ; are they not picturesque 
ruins too, like the ctotWaird ahliysf Is not one 

3 gone just on much as the rthei^ ? And yet 
_ and was not a tenth port so wealthy, or so pov er- 
ful then os itow. 

Has wealth done ibis ; then wetdih** a toe to me. 

’ Hkiotnfuhl. 

liestove holidays, says Obr worthy editor. I’rue, hut first 
yre must restore that which made the holiday spirit of 
old-w^ase, sufficioney, and content. It is an odd cir- 
cumstance, and worth soundly toquiriwg into, that 
just as oijr nation grew rich the mass of the people 
who had acjoumuloted thoto riches giw poor, lost 
ilieir jk^ymisness, thW^thn® and taste for rocreatitu), 
and heoame the eaiwrworn drudges of the dull trcfol- 
nuU of poverty and labour. Twis wr.v not hlwa) s po. 
Our aneestors had their highdaya and holidays i nm i r 
was tiusre a merrier race. England was merry 
England then. The people of the continent m e a 
merry pcwlo now" — merry with a fifth part of <nu‘ 
wijalth. Should this be so? Bhould the greatohf, the 
most industrious people on the face of the ( arth, 
the people Avho have wroughl the gi’catest inirach f' 
of energy and ingenuity that this world has f.(*cn, 
be the only poople who ^ not enjoy the IVuit of 
their achtovsments, and rejoice in tlie good things 
they have created? Yet let any one say what is his 
first impression on landing in England after some 
sojourn abroad. That CA^ery one is pondering on sonio , 
tremondoiis event. There is a stem, eager impres- 
'!doii on every ikee — a hunting on as to some intense 
object — a print of cart^ on feature and on limb, on the 
individual and the mass, which are most startling to 
the mind whicl»haa been so laloly filled with the gay 
imagery of happy, pcosanti-y and citizens of the 
working clai| 9 , ami^t their holiday music and their 
(irioial (tocos. 

In 1B42 I was reading the TimAi newspaper in the 
public ijeWB-wXin? at Xleidolberg, in Germany. ‘W'^lio.t 
wjto the great subject? The horrors jiist lirought to 
lightpby the parliamentary inquiry into the state of 
the people, and eR]iecially of women and children in 
the coal-mines, tliu factories, and work-eliops of Eng- 
land. All those fiorrops in which delicate women 
and little children figured, half naked, bearing huge 
burdens* in the bowels of the eiwih, in do^iS, to 
(tokncs% to running water, where ^y stood whole 
days ; of— but enough* I ceased to read, mv 
Sifiiamed to|3oKapse,^ mv brain was in a wbirf— 1 was 
actually sick- I walked out into the air. Ik^wos 
bright oOon, tho bright, clear, joyous noqn of the 
spudi of (tormiiny,—and at this moment out burst 
from the public tor the working clotosSt hun- 

dreds 0X4(1 thousands of little boys and girisi remustto 
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to tlieir twelv^p ’clock dinnere, and all liealUiy, happy, 
merry and shoutings as if they had five times too 
much pleasure in them for their need. But what a 
contrast I Proud England, rich England, miph^ and 
free England, grindiiig its children to death in mines 
and mills, in subterranean darkness and nakedness, 
and poor and despotic Germany guarding iis children 
till tlie twelfth year, and giving them^allan education! 
An<l this still goes on! The chilchmurder of the 
mills goes on, and men calling themselves liberals and 
philanthropists, applaud it, and call it Trade! 
Good God! Free Traclo in the sinews and lives of 
tender children of eight years old! Little children 
pitched against the Juggernaut of steam, and those 
who denounce this immolation of manufacturing 
mammon to be sneered at tor the cant of humanity ! 
The most hideous of all cants is the cant of cruelty ! 
Free Trade, forsooth, m the lives and happiness •of 
children ! — Tis a vile abuse of terms. Trade is trade 
only wlien it deals in legitipiate articles ; beyond that 
it is making far too ^ree, it is then free outrage. Free 
trade ! if free trade w to bo carried this length, wc may 
carry it a little further — stop preaching, suppress the 
Bible, and give even the devil his duo — Christianity is 
an infringement on his free trade in souls ! 

But how is this? Whei^pe springs thi.s repulsive 
mystery — that tho unexam{lloil energies of tlic 
greatest people on th# earth should only have piled 
upon their heads toil never ending, and recompense 
never beginning ? It were a long story to explain 
it is now well enough understood — it is sufiicient to 
state the fact. Jt is hscaus^ labour has been defrauded 
of its due. Tins tlie amiable poet Bloomfield in his 
day had discovei'od. He found 

Tho* aspect still of anciout joy put on, — 

The aspect only, with the Bubstance gone ; 

And ho cried — 

I/et labour ham its due / my cot ehoJl bo 

From chilling wsud and guilty murmurs free : 

Lst labour ham Us due ' then peace is mine. 

And never, never, shall my heart repine. 

^riiat is the true «K‘ret for restoi'ing tr) Jvngland 
fine Olid character of Merry England, Let Inf^our haw 
its due ; and joy will spring up thick as the flowers 
in our fields. Wo shall again see tiio rural dance, 
and hear Ihe sound of rural muric. Make the heart 
glad, and the song will burst forth from the mouth of 
.young men and maids, het labour ham its dm; let 
a good sound sapjdy of bread and beef, and tea and 
coffee, find its way into the poor man’s pantry ns the 
just reward of his exertions, and won’t tliere be merry 
times in England? Aye, never was there such a 
merry England as there will be thtli. Never had 
England in her holiday times a tewth part of the i>eo- 
])le that she has now; never had those people a tenth 
part of the sense, the knowledge, the powers ami capa- 
cities of enjoyment that they have now. And these 
times shall come. They are not far off. The starva- 
tion laws have had their doom fixed. The people who 
have made England shall enjoy England. They^iave 
now read, and thought, and above all they have tu/eredy 
and out of that scoring they ha^e derived a deep 
wisdom. They have learned to know their own rights 
and the rights of others. They will now <^mbine, 
not to attack, hut to assert — not to tread on tlw privi- 
leges of others, but to claim their own. l%ey will 


! leap and laugh, and play with hubby-horsea— hut w ’ 
have readj^ and thought, and the poorest artisan haa 
now more refined taste and intellectual wealth in him 
than a king had of old. Then our hpUdays must he 
holidays of a higher stamp. There must be music, and 
dunce, and sport, for youth and glad hearts— but there 
must be mori*. There must be a mixture of the intel- 
lectual in our pleasures. We must have books, and 
talk of matters of mmd, and sights of works of art, 
os well as of the works of nature, to give to our holi- 
days a charm which, though it will be fit for a philo- 
sopher, shall tlirill through the soul of the working 
man like tlie first raptui'ou5i outburst of his marriage 
Iwlls. liVe must have a preparation for the hbiidavs 
that are (joming. We must have those public waits 
.and gardens that are talked of for our large towns. 
We must have that 10,000!. that is lying in tJie trea- 
sury, voted by Parliament yea,r8 ego lor that very 
purf»oso, called for by tlje puVlic-spirited men of our 
different towns, and thus employed. We must havo 


e done-^fien for holidays I 
U do find leisure and hearts for 


But when the people do find leisure and hearts for 
holidays, they will be holidays such as the world never 
yet saw. We are no longer the same people as our 
nnrsstors were. They were greet children, and could 


in each of those gardens a public building — the 
people!^ house of recreatioA. They shall find a dan- 
ciiig-liall, a coflee-room, a reading-room, and a conver- 
sation-room. The people in every town in Germany have 
such a house, — llioir Haamonjr — where they come 
together to enjoy themfielvos, and do enjoy themselves, 
in a manner that a prince or a princess might be proud 
to shape in. 

And then for the enjoyment of all these delightful 
pleasures, in ^hich not only physical healtli and ex- 
citement, but intellectual t^teB unite, for which the 
people are daily preparing tncmaelves, wliat a world 
has science opened ! ThJWc of the steam-boat, and 
the steam train ready to bear away their thousands to 
the very scones where they would wialf to be. To carey 
the people of the cities, esjiecially of enormous London, 
afar into the country. To the open heath — to the fresh 
forest-— to the sea-side — to old halls and gardens where 
the niysteriouK spirit of beauty has Ixsen awaiting their 
arrival for a chou.sand years. To carry the comtry 
people, on the contrary, to the towns, to the sight of 
the chwrful, happy crowds, rich shops, noble build- 
ings, atui galleries of paintings and statuary, xoologi- 
cal gerdens, and forientific sjiectacles, full of tho en- 
diantment of wonder to them. Do we^talk of iraiwasi- 
ble things ? 'J'he cheap tmins already make such 
things within tho reach of every man, woman, and 
child that ran but get a Hjngle day and a few ehillings 
to spend on it in the year. lk»tter times are coming, 
when all the.se things shall be still moro witiiin the 
reach of every one of our fellow-countrymen,— -and 
still further. Has not our excellent little Queen just 
now thrown open Windsor, the most royal of all royal 
polaces in the world, to the free and unpaid entry of 
all her loving subjectH ? And shall not noble and 
gentle, priest and layman, do Uie same ? And shall 
not St. Paul’*, and Westminster Abbey, and the 
church of every other saijit, and every other abbey, be 
thrown open too ? Shall nof those nobles who enjby 
so many privileges; wlmse lands descend exempt from 
duties, and whose palaces and castles with their foiu* 
and five hundred widows •pay only for forty, shall 
they not throw open their pt^rks, and their fine old 
picture galleries, like thek* royal mistress, to tlm feet 
and the eyes of those who have so long worked, 

and suffered for the defence of the .stately glory* of 
those things ? Certainly ; and this lovely isle of ours, 
with its rivers and mountains, its sweet fields and 
villages, its cities and ancestral halls, shall open out 
the world of its delights to a people worthy of bdiold- 
ing them, and fey that very communicativeness of itc 
l>eauty shall sink deeper and deeper into the beftti rf 
their love. 
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That little word, war, has a feiyful extent and com- 
plexity of mcaniiiff. It includes deefls the most ex- 
alted and the most degrading, — aggressions the most 
atrocious, ond defence the most devoted, — cupidity and 
conquest, and resistance to the death hy those who con- 
eecrate. the freedom and safety of their cffiintry 
above all other considerations. Unlike other^genoral 
terms, which only include like things in their compre- 
hension, war includes things most unlike. Did the 
imagination realize its meaning, it would not fall so 
lightly from the lips as i(^ often does ; would not be 
spoken of so carelessly in senates or in public meetings ; 
ndr he treated hy tke press as a thing that can he con- 
templated without solemnity of feeling and a sense of 
the deepest responsibility. It includes the drgani- 
xation of large Wlios of men for the express purpose 
of the destruction of human life ; the fierce and hot- 
blooded conflict of the battle-field, the horrors of the 
siege and of the storm, the most complete mechanism 
of human beings, and the most stirring exercise of 
human intelligence. The prostituted name of religion 
is even blended with it ; and all this systematized 
desolation and destruction are carried o^ hy the com- 
mand of a state, and foi|^,the purposes of a state! 
A state, which is itself a contrivance for keeping 
the peace amongst indivmuals, for repressing their 
hostile passions and their grasping desires ; M’^hich is 
a contrivance fiqr bringing together the various 
powers of a multitude in order to establish regula- 
rity and harmony.; a state, which should be in itself 
Ml a^ncy of the most opposite description to that which 
is called forth by war, and not only make its authori* 
ties the means of compelling order amongst its own mem- 
bers, but give that state its place in the great family 
of nations, as a promoter there of right and justice, 
of common interests, and of common prosperity. And 
yet the perversion of individual po^wtrs in the afta <£Bd 
actions of war, i% sanctioned and called for by these com- 
binations of human beings into one great body politic, 
which ought to be the highest security against war, 
and a defence of peace, both within its own borders, 
and amongst all nations to which it bears any recog- 
nized Illation. Most of you, I daresay, have seen 
that fable of Br. Franklin’s, in which hv describes a 
young angel as solicitous to know something of worlds, 
and, taking an elder angel for his tutor and guide, 
traversing the regions of space with iiim, and asking 
to see this earth of ours, and coming towards it just 
when battle was raging, when ships, instead of con- 
veying the products of distant climates to inter- 
cl^ng^ with those of other nations, were engaged in 
sendmg forth their thuii^ers of destruction, until the 
sea woe stained with gore. The young angel turns 
round in amazement, and says to bis guide, I asked 
to be shown earth, and yftu have brought me to the 
Bi|^t of hell.” Nor js there in that place where 
the imagination of divin{<!e has accumulated so *many 
hej^, with its rolling lakes of fire, and the agonies 
of jtHe there is scarcely, — in whatever mea'* 

Stt^ iW heaped together, whatever surmiiies of 
the ibhmlaesi of torment they have had secourse to 
in their zhetoric in order to mghten men’s souls, to 
appal the guilty, to htto>hle them in the dust,-T-there is ^ 
soarcel^ In that mass of horrors anything more tre- 
metribus than earth presents when it is desolated by | 
Ihk worst ci alk plagues — ^by this most tremendous of 


earthquakes — by this most deBtractiv%of tornadoes. 
And yet the divines who depict those horrors below, 
and who plead for peace above, how often do they 
allow 'themselves to forget the spirit of the doctrines 
they profess to teach, of the brotherhood it is their 
business to inculcate, of the love they should enforce 
as the sum and substance of all human duty, and 
employ themselves rfi fasting and praying ior the 
slaughterous success of armies ; in insulting heaven 
with thanksgivings for glorious victories bought by 
tens of tbotsands of human lives, and hy a corros- 
jmndent number of mourning families; hy exhorta- 
tions at the drum-head, by the consecration of banners, 
and by allowing their churches to be filled with mar- 
ble figures and warlike commemorations, thereby stir- 
ring up antagonistic passions in the minds of youth, 
iii«tead of the feelings of devotion and goodness; and 
by crowding there figures and memorials of those who 
have grown great by the destruction of their fellow- 
creatures, whilst they are • hut too aj>t to deny access 
to the statues of men of genius, and of intellectual 
pRwer, to bar them out for their heresies, and to con- 
secrate their temples to the worst of all heresy, tlie ' 
most degrading to our notions of human order, and 
regularity, and progress ; the most inconsistent wdtli 
the tenets of peace and wod-will which they profess 
to "teach, the. w orst of alt heresy that ever church ex- 
pelled from us communion, or towards which it ever 
directed its anathemas. 

It is impossible f(»r the mind to grasp at once any 
considerable portion of the meaning of that awful 
w'ord, war H’he battle-field is a tremendous scene 1 its 
noise and uproar, iw^eree struggles, its sweeping 
charges, its artillery clearing aw ay ranks of men as if 
they were only so nmch senseless matter' or mere 
stubble ; its multitudes of the dead, and, what is yet 
more excruciating to contemplate, its multitudes oC 
the wounded and dying; the fearful scenes that present 
themselves on the night after the battle ; so many 
with their blt»od stiffening around them, and with 
their parching throats, begging to be relieved from 
their miseries by some friendly blow. But battles are 
comparatively little of the suffering, the miseries, and 
the crimes of war. In the course of a campaign, in 
those marchings and counter-marchings, retreats and 
advances, how many there aro that fall unnoticed, 
worn out by sheer mtiguo, the human machine being 
unable to bear the work to w'hich it is set ; and no . 
.historian chronicling their fall, no false glare even of 
glc»y around them, no Fame there to say who bleeds ; 
but dropping down, their loss only felt when the com- 
mander or minister make up their yearly accounts, 
and see how mihy men they have spent and wasted. 

It is not merely there, but the peaceful and unoffending 
who suffer, when towns are storemd and sacked, when 
riot and madness are let loose, with no check or con- 
trol, and atrocities the most fearful to name or to 
realize in thought, ore })erpetrated with impunth". 
And in retreats, of which those of Uharles the XII,, 
and t}f Napoleon from Russia, are amongst the most 
memorable ; these, though not paralleled by others, 
yet indicate to us^something of the intense amount 
of suffering which there must be in such movements. 
And then, the mourning families in all the countries 
that send forth their warriors to the conflict ; nations 
burdenott with taxation and debt, until they are 
-rippled for ^ene^tioos and ages, and unable to put 
rth thow energies' which should be the means of 
prosperity arid ex^oyfhent for their myriads j these, 
ail accumulated into one tremendous amount, these 
aro what wkr signifies, and what make it, in its 
large agglomeration of crime, a thing that every one 
who has the well-being of his fellow-creatures a* 
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heart should devoutJ^y pray may be 8tojjj>ed for ever, 
stopped betwe^ nations, os it is now happily stopped 
between the great men of a country, the individuals 
who used oiice to torment the land with their intestine 
commotions ) stopped betwen all nations, and its ploc'o 
supplied by some purer, simpler, more rational mode 
of settling disputation, indicating a possession of 
.toiAething like that degree of forbearance, of common 
interest, and of right feeling, whicji is manifested 
among individuals. This should bo the object of 
earnest desire, of incessant exertion ; it should be the 
object of an ennobling aspiration, marking the friends 
of peace, whose opinions and w'hose language tend to 
check the fury of those who would involve a country 
in this mass of calamity, to restrain their antagonism, 
and to teach them better, and brighter, and kindlier 
notions. 

England has a history in which w’ar claims no small 
projiortion of the entire record. From the time whem 
the Noman Conquest originated that portion of our 
annals which we regard as sieparated from the pn^vious 
'me, by the country getting into a more orderly con- 
dition, — from that day to the present, liow large a 
proportion of all that is to be said of the times that are 
gone is the tale of conflict and death. The founder 
of the succession of English kings from that conquest, 
William the Norman, was 0140 who had no scrujdcs 
about "wading through slaughter to a throne;” he 
came for the very pur]KVf* of winning a throne by 
slaughter ; and he did win it with such comparative 
ease, because other monundis had left tlio people 
little to struggle for, — because ])rcvious rulers 
had not shown them that either government or roy- 
alty was the means of securing timt freedom and hap- 
piness for which, when man does possess it, he is 
always reaSy to do such battle as few invaders care to 
encounter. When impeded in the course of bis subju- 
gation of this country, to what an extent did William 
carry the destruction by which he hud gained the 
throne. In the rising against him in the nortli, when 
lie swoiki that he would place a desert between himself 
and tljose who disturbed his dominion, and when, from 
York to Durham, he made one great desolation, one 
uninhabited wilderness, giving every thing to fin* mid 
sword, — in tliat onslaugitt, it is said tliut not less 
than 100,000 lives wei'e aacnliced ; and he went 
at lost to his great account with the blood of 300,000 
upon Ins head. This hod ho done — tliese were his 
^trophies of conquesti — these his claims to glory ; and, 
by a retribution that often follows enormous guilt, ue 
are told that on his lied of death he experienced the 
desertion of those who liad only followed him to gain 
emoluments and honours for themselves, that when he 
actually expired he was deserted, anjC thei*e lay in 
oUtary corruption, the corpse, the l^ood-stained corpse 
of this moil who had done his utmost, on both sides of 
the ocean, to establish an iron rule at the expense of 
whatever of human life omnwed the gratification of his 
progress and passions. IJiider his successor came more 
of the same sort of dealing, and, m pmcess of tiim> 
otlier wars arose. Hichard tlie First, of this counary, 
took to crusading, like tlie other fanatics and inadmcii 
of Europe. People left their living to go and combat 
for a sepulchre, there making deAhs enough for a 
whole city, province, or kingtlom of sepulchres, wasting 
the blood of Europe, and sbedtling that of Asia* in the 
desecrated name of u religion of love and* peace. 
Then there wwu our Scotch wars, wars with a kindred 
people, in order to give ,a monq^ch'^gi’eatfir ^wols, aif 
he imagined, in his crown ; our tears witli France, and 
for Franep^ founded in ,so vain and empty a pretence 
of right, carried on with such smiguinary results, con- 
tinued by successive mouarchl, and at last, all forfeited 


faster than it was gained, and nothing lefb to boast of 
except the lilies in the royal arms, and that empty title 
of " King of France/* which our monarchs had the 
vanity and the puerile folly of preserving, even to the 
days of ou^ George the Third, who had to relinqui^ 
it, as he had been previously forced to relinquish the 
sovereignty of America, deserving alike to lose the 
one and the Aher, for the extent of blood-shedding 
connected with his name and reign. 

But the most of our nome wars have been connected 
with disputed succesaions to the crown. The great 
blessing of monarchy, we are told, is, that one ruler 
succeeds to another in peace, that w^e have not the 
uproar »of an election every now and then, as they 
have in .*America, for a president ; but that ’^e get 
our 'wise and gocwl authority by the order of nature, 
and in the course of Providence. Now, how stands 
the fact¥ 

« 

"Yfilliam the •Norman was^no sooner dead but the 
nation was rent in pieces by hin son Robert eonte^ing 
with his younger sons, William and Henry; for the 
crown. They being all dead, and their sons, the like 
happen between {Stephen audfMaud ; Hen^ the Second 
wa6 made king to terminate all disputes, but it proved 
a fruitlosb expedient. Such as were more scandalous, 
and nut less dungerous, did soon arise between him and 
his sons, who, besides the evils brought upon the nation, 
vexed him to deaih by their rebellion. The reigns of 
John and Henry the Third wore yet more tempestuous, 
Edward the Second's lewd, foolish, infamous, and dotes* 
table government, ended in bis deposition and death, to v 
which he was brought by his wile and son. i^wOrd^ 
the Tliird eraprbyed bi.s own and his subjects’ valonr 
against the French and !:5coti> fbut whilst the foundations 
wore out of order, the nation could jiover receive any ad- 
vantage by their victories. All was calculated fur the 
glory, and turned to the advantage 0^ one man. He 
being dead, all that the bjUglish held m Scotland and in 
France was lost through the baseness oihis successor, with 
more blood than it Itud been gained ; and the civil wars 
rais€‘d by his wickedness and madness ended as those of 
Edwju'd had done. The peace of Heni7 the Fourth’s 
reign wua iiiten iiptod by dangerous civil wars ; and the 
victi»ry obtained at Shrewsbury Lad not perhaptf se- 
cured him on th«v throne, if his death had not prevented 
new trouble's. Henry the Fifth acquired such reputa- 
tion by his virtue and victories that none dared to 
invade the crown during his life ; but immediately after 
his death the storms prepared against his family broke 
out with the utmost vi(denre. I]is%on’s weakness 
eticoumged Richard, Bake of York, to set up a new , 
titll*. which produced such mif'chiofs as hardly any 
poopio has sulfcred, unless ujhmi like occasion ; for, 
besides the slaughter of many thmisunds of the pea0e» 
and o.spociu11y of those who hod been accustomed to 
arms, the devastation of the best parts of the kingdom, 
.and tlie loss of all that our kings had inherited la 
France, or gained by the blood of their subjects ; four- 
score princes of the blood, as Philiji de Oomiiies colls 
them, died in battle, or under the hand of the banyan. 
Many of the most noble families were extinguisbed ; 
others lost their most eminent men. Three kmgs, and 
two presumptive heirs of the crown were murdered, and 
the naBon brought to that shameful exigence to set up 
a young man to reign over tlifem, who bad no bettdr 
cover fur bis sordid e.\ traction than a Welch podijwee, 
that might show how n tailor was descended from 
l*riuc€} Arthur, Cadwalladur, and Brutus. But the 
wounds of the naiirui p^ere not to be healed with such a 
plnistey. Ho could not rely oii,a title made up of swch 
stuff, and joitched with a marriage to a princess of a very 
questionable birth. His own meanness inclined him to 
hate the nobility; and thinking it to ho us easy fbr 
them to take the crown from him as to^give it him, he 
industriously applied himself to glean up the remainders 
of the House of York, from whence a competitor might 
arise, ami by all means to crush those who were Uiott 
able to oppose him. This exd«‘rdiugly weakened thd 
nobility, who held the iMilnnco between him and ihii 
Commons, and was the first step towards the dlMOluUOte., 
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of our sncient govornmont ; bot bo iras so far from 
settling the kingdom in that such rascsh as 

Perkin Waarbetk Mid Simnel were able to disturb it. 
The reign of Hnavy the Eighth was turbulent and 
bjoedy ; that of Mstry, furious, and such as had brought 
us into subjection ^ the must piowerful, proud, and 
cruei nation at that time in the world, if Cfvd hud not 
won^rAilly nrotOtted us. Nay, Edward kho Sixth and 
Queen Eliraboth, n<itwithstnnding the natural excel- 
lency of their dispositions, and tkeir knowledge of the 
tMh in matters of religion, were forced by that which 
men call ** jealousy of state/’ to foul thuir hands so oiben 
with illnstrimif blood, that if their reigns deserve to 
be accounted amofigst the most gentle of monurclaes, 
they were more heavy than the government qf 
commonwealth in time of peace ; and yot their lives 
Were socuro against such as consplre<r against 

them upoii the account of title.” 

Such is the brief summary of the wars of disputed 
succession in England^ drawn up in his treatise on 
government, by that man of illustribus name and 
ulustrioos character by that defender of freedom in 
hm life, and martyf to freedom at his deatli, — Alger- 

When toese elvihvicars wore brought to a brief rest 
by the triumph of the Yorkist family, in the last 
great buttle of Towton, when Edward IV. routed 
3ie Lancastrian party, 38,000 corpses were left upon 
the battle field ; and to show the effect upon other 
classes hv tliat upon the peerage, — the nobility were 
so thinned by th^ contests, that there could only he 
got together in Parliament, one duke, four earls, one 
viscount; and 20 barons ! That was tlfc whole house 
of peers after that desolatlRn. It had only grown up 
to the number of 69 peers in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Talk of the ancient nobility of the countr) ! they we 
gOUO ‘ our preseitt peerage consists of new men ; about 
the hi^f of them, nbt older than George the Third and 
W^iUian Pitt, creatures of yesterday, who appeal to 
their ancestors as if they really were descended from 
nobles who had lived long before Adam, hut Iw vo really 
no li^i to the ^consequence they assunx; as to thmr 
hereditary dignities, any more than they have to re- 
spect from the manner iu which tliose dignities have 
often been acquired,— tlie fruit eiUu*r of blood- 
shed, or of servility and coiTupti<jp. It is a pity 
tliat those white and red roses, with their unmiti- 
gable oppositj!oiif should not have been animal instead 
of vegetable, and instead of a pair of roses, been the 
two famous Kilkenny cats. Having once got rid en- 
tij'ely of that portion of the legislature, the country 
might net have been m a hui’ry to have a second crea- 
tion of the same sort. 

Tlirough all that courae of events, and all tliose strug- 
»gle 8 , if there were any fightings in which the people 
had an interest, we are just as likely to find them 
in tjlm records of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler, as 
amongst heroes of more illustrious name 3 and subse- 
iquently, in that stand against tlie cxen'ise of the 
pix^riigativr, and die oppressions of the Church and 
State, which was made sd strenuously in the middle of 
the B(iVeDteenth century. 

It is difficult to estimate the injuiy inflicted by ivar 
in thoae periods of our liMtory. The cost, happily, 
.fell upm those who lived about th^ time 3 it was not 
"trausniithsd to posterity, according to tlie clqvar'oon- 
trlVMioa devised afterwards in a more enlightened and 
,civi|b^ 'Hhey Hjient l^ieir own money, and not 
'th^r I did m they liked 

'mth thdSir own bbour and its results; they did not 
niortgiwo fb© Ikbour of succeeding generations. Would 
thajt im wurs coohl been so confined in their 
pieesur©. * with tb© revolution of 1688 a new era 
tin© matter; and 1 have here a tabular 
nummary of ^ the wurs from that time to this. It js 


from a venr useful little book, called “ Spackmtm’s 
Statistical Tables,” which was intended, it seems, to 
serve the cause of monopoly ; but when it appMtred, 
Mr, Oobden recommended no man to go about without 
a copy* of it in his pocket. Well, we have hero a brief 
tabular account of the wars since 1688. The flrst 
which he calls ‘‘the war of the revolution,” was 
a^inst the Erench ; it commenced in 1688, lasted 
nine years, and cost, in taxes raised at the time, sixteen 
millions ; and in loans, by which posterity was saddled, 
twenty millions. It is to that war of WilHam's, that we 
owe the origin of our funding system. He carried tax- 
ation as far as it was then thought |>oSsible to go, — a 
mere trifle to w hat the country has learnt to hear in 
later times. And all this was not for English purposes. 
The great deliverer, who had come over here, as he 
said, “ for our goods,” expended those goods upon his 
attempt to humble the pride of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and to exercise as wide an influence as he could upon 
the settlement and the government of Europe. lie 
had no English interest in* his mind, no English feel- 
ing in his heart ; he wanted Kie kingdom, not so much 
for the sake of its crown, as for the sake of the power 
he thus gained to cairy on his own favourite purposes. 
And the country indulged him; and so he of “ the 
immortal memory,^’ went on for nine years, wasting 
our resources, and weying out those of other na- 
tions. And if lie trimmed the balance of power to 
his own mln?l for a time, it was but a very short 
time; for soon after peace was mad(', a war hail 
to be recommenced for the very same purpose, 
and in the very same spirit. ^Iiat nine year^’ war 
of bis, whilst it cost sixteen millions of mone}’, 
and twenty millions ^ debt, tw'cording to the stati- 
ciims of the time, cost Europe the lives of 800,0(10 
soldiers, and in money, 480 millions of pounds sterling. 
Such was the first great Avar after our civil revolution. 
The next was “ the w'ar of the Spanish succesion,”-- a 
w’ar Avhich grew out of the first, in which Queen Anne 
w^as pursuing her predecessor’s policy, which was very 
much to cover with glory the ilukc of Marlboroiq'/j, 
as the fij’p lia '1 been to glorify King William, and in 
wdiich he did manage to cover himself with glory and 
writh something else too; for there wmre chargCH of 
peculation against him to the amount of nearly lialf a 
million, in the shape of a per cento ge on soldier's 
pay and military stores, wdiich he had contii\rd to 
pocket, and never very clearly accounted for. I hi! 
men who can win battles are privileged to do uifin', • 
piingB that w'ould not he so readily excused in other 
men; and they arc privileged also, sometimes, to in- 
terfere in the government of a country, and to assume 
ail influence, amj^to show^ an infoolence that would noi 
he endured in arty mere civilian, but which sliows tliut 
people who do not belong to military life should en- 
deavour to nfhke those wdio have gained their glorii s 
mid fortunes there, a little more acquainted wdth what 
is civil in all walks of life. This second war lasted 
eleven years, ending in 1713 ; it cost thirty nullions in 
takes Raised, and thirty-two and a half millions raised 
by loaii, and added to the twenty millions of debt le(t 
hy “ immortal memory.” Then came “ the Spanish 
war, and the wai' cf tiie Austrian succession,” com- 
menced in 1739, lasting nine years, carried on under 
our first 4lrwo Georges, saddling tlie country with the 
payment ^f twenty-five millions, ondan addition to the 
debt of twenty-nine millions. This was followed by 
seveii^yairs* viir,” which commenced in ©cause 
about as remote and {rumpery as that which some 
people a’’© foolish enough to refer to now as on occasion 
for war. It was a squabble betw*©cnthe Englisfi and the 
French aliont the banks of the Ohio, where neither of 
them bad so much business a© the cative Indians. The 
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()[Uart&l Boon spread iritt) Europe ; tlie strife aljOut a 
ttArrow bit of land bocarne, by a strange tranaforniation 
hi Europe, a fight about religion ; and wo, who have 
alwa;ys had a remarkable taste and propriety aa to 
religioud king#, paid about C0<),00()/. a year in subsidy 
to that notorious infidel and assailer of Christianity, 
Prederlek of i'rnssia, that he might become the bul- 
wark of the orthodox faith, and the Protestant reli- 
gion. This seven jj^ears’ W'ar cost fifjy-tvro millionK of 
taxes, and sixty millions in the addition winch it made 
to the debt. Then followed the American war, the 
results of which are too celebrated to ne^d any com- 
ment, it was waged in order to enforce a tea tax, and 
OJidcd in the separation of a vast extent of country 
from the British empire ; and instead of a supply to 
our revenue from this’ tea tax, it left us burdened 
with the immediate payment of thirty-two millions, 
and an atldition to our debt of 104 rniilions. After 
this was the first French war, from 1703 to 18^*2, 
during which the enormous sum of millions was 
raised by taxation, anil OClOj- millions added to the 
debt. In the second French war against Napoleon, 
from 1803 to IPlo, taxes were levied to the amount «f 
770^ millions, and an increase was made to the debt 
of 308^ millions. So that altogether, from 1688 to 
ir>l5, wo have had sixiy-live years of war, wo have 
])aid for these warlike j)uryose8, 1181) millions, and 
liave left the country willi a blirden upon it of nearly 
000 millions more. 

Such are the fruits of war in nations j they sjiend 
enough in this w'ay to buy the fee simple of a whole 
comitry. Fight mr the l*anks of the Ohio, or fight 
now for Oregon ! wliy, probably the whole extent of 
■ land that would he at stake in the conflict would be a 
mere trifle compard with what Iwth parties would 
wosio in fhat struggle. We might even buy Oregon 
witli a tithe of the treasure that would he thus lavished. 
AVe talk of people not ha^■ing churches e.nough r why, 

«, church might have he(?n built at the end of evci’y 
street, schools might have been made more numorous 
than the churches, and the whole pnpuhiiiun of the 
c'ountry might have been lodged in nuirble jialaccs for 
less than this amount, wdiieh is wxii^p than throwm 
into the ocean, Itaving caused a deluge of human 
blood. 

There must have been permanently operating causes 
for such a course of things as this. For 65 yeai's out 
of 127, at least one-half of the time sp^nit in war, 
there must have bemi some cause ; and I hehevc the 
cause to be that in this country, and in many other 
countries, there are cla.sses that havo a permanent in- 
terest in war, a sinister interest in the waste of na- 
tional treasure, and in the out-pouring of human hlotxl. 
That sin’ster interest begins with the IHeginning ; it is 
tlie tendency of feudal constitditivms to make it 
so. Ilow many of our monarchs liave hnd the thirst 
for glory strong within them ; how many of them 
have had the common delusion of iiionaivhs, that there 
was really something more gi-eat and noble in being 
kings of large countries than of small ones, in having 
dominions on which the sun should ncvtjr set. Oft the 
dominions of those possessed w ith sweh a desire, and 
actuated by such a design, one wpuhl wdsh the sun 
never to rise. But they have always had flatterers, 
who have ministered to their passions ISjjr their 
own base and selfish pur|foaes. Bui a stronger im- 
pulse than any furnished by monarcliy, 1 tak<? fci» exi^^t 
ill tlio aristocracy. War is the ijyistocrati^l trade ; 
war is the aristocratical imtsieia ) War is &e aiisto- 
cratiti^l convenience for brthgfng fi>rWai:*d tlm junior 
members of titled families, instead of providing for 
them out of the family property. They cannot all be 
put into offices of state j they cannot all be loi'ds of 


the treasury, or direct plimdiu’era of the treasury W 
oflicial najnes, without knowing how to discharge om- 
cial functions. You cannot put all of them into the 
church — not that any ordinary degi-ee of wdldness is 
deoined an objection. Their high blood and breadii^ 
cannot he expected to submit to the restraints which 
decorum imposes in that quarter. And so, the army^ 
with its prorifbtions, war, — with its chances of cutting 
their W'ay up to a Barony, an earldom, or a duke- 
dom, that is what they especially delight in. And 
thus there is a power biassing them towards plung- 
ing the nation into what may bo death and ruin 
to hundreds of thousands and millions, but which 
them is the prospect of obtaining laurels, qf being 

S roclaiufed heroes hi all the newspapers of Eulope, of 
living large properties assigned them in reward for 
their desolating thtj lauds of otbei*#, and of at last 
taking tlieir places in the “ hereditary wisdom*^ of the 
country, to mal|^e laws for keeping their countrymcih 
in peace and quietness. ^ 

And our army is nicely con8tmC|#d putpOtw# 

of tills class. Whoever hears of merit, warlike 
of any ‘degree, courage, prd&ence of mind^ ririll, onto. * 
prise, whoov er hears of those making their way fVouii 
the ranks up to a marshal’s trlincheon ? It might be 
HO in France, revolutionary France ; that was a revo- 
lutionary thing ; it was one thing which mado the re- 
volution hateful in the eyes of the aristocracy of all 
nations. But it ia not so with us. There is a limit, 
and a very narrow' one, above which merit of any de- 
scription will pever work its way in the British army. 
Staff officers are beyond ^»e scope of ambition. A 
non-commissioned officer very rarely gets a oemmission 
for any service ; and whem he does, is but seldom re- 
cognised, it is said, iu the frank and equal way ho 
ought to he. But our commission^ are sold. Tlie 
army is a great lottery, in which ti^ets are bought ; 
and the price of the tickets is beyond the means of 
those who used to buy their eighths and sixteentlis in 
lotteries of another kind ujmn Cornhill. The cost of 
the roinuijssioii of a lieutenant-colonel in the oayolry 
is 6176^. : it is only those of very coniiiderahlo means 
who can put in for such a slmre as that. A major’s 
commission costs 4,575^*; a cajitain's, 3,225if, ; and a 
corner's, 840/. It tlie infantry, a lieu. cnant-coloneis 
coinnuasioii is 4,500/. ; a major's, 3,20y(*| and so on in 
proportion. In the horse -guards; they ore 25 per cent, 
higher; not because tliey nre more frequently'on ac • 
tivo duty in w^ar time, hut hecausw they have a better 
jxisition in the great military lottery ; and in tlie foot- 
guonls, tlieso commissions are double. This shows the 
principle on which the thing is constructed j a 
miseion is worth most whei*e there ia the least liTkeli- 
booil ol being jsuhjected to the more jiiiiifttl and severe 
priv^ations of miiitory life ; hut all forbidding any 
except the wealthy, thoSe of wealthy families, to enter 
on that jirofcssion, unless it be iu the very lowest gra- 
datioji ; while to them it holds fwtli the prospect of 
an employment whicli, even in times of )maoe, no 
doubt, nnswei's very W'ell, e^en at these high rdtes 
of pui’chase. ’ 

But, hcaidew the arifitocratical class that gets its 
prizi'R ill this lottery, the ^mercantile has been finol- 
ish enough to cl amour for v^ar, ignorantly, no doubt. 
Ol’ under* the notion of crippling the rewHirce# of j* 
rival nation, and of securing some advantage to their 
tratle. The right of British subject#, to navigate *the 
Americah seas was the ostensible cause of the Spanish 
war ; end when, after seve^l years’ flghtibg, peaee at 
last was made, the thing had been so totally fbr^ 
gotten that in the treaty of .peace it w^as not even 
mentioned. Merchants arc growing wiser than this in 
our days ; but national vanity and national folly 
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have bad tlieii- full shara in producing the warlike I 
dwpo.'j/fcjr>n. Some traveller in Spain, soon ofler the 
war of the fluccossion there, heard a peasant say that 
hi« lather would have risen up in his giave had ho 
imagiued that Spain would have been at war with 
France. “What should the peasant, or the hones of 
the peasant’s father, have to do with whether Bour- 
bons rule in PVauce, or Spain, or anywjiere else, aud 
whether tlieir royal families keep in peace with one 
another, op arc V nuisance to tlis world by the broils 
which they engender? Peasaiitfl ai’e learning their 
interest better, as well as merchants; and 1 trust 
there will he little more of this spirit displayed, 
anidous as some are to foster it, eager us some narties 
seem to ho on both sides the Atlantic to sec us at 
loggerheads with those who speak the same Itlnguago, 
who read the same literature, who have substantially 
the same national characteristics, who have the same 
identical interests, and whom every consideration 
should bind together the sole rivalry of peace 
and good will, in the greatest productiveness for the 
W'orld’s benefit, and in the freest interchange for the 
advantage of tlie industrig,! classes in both countries. 
Such is their business; hut w.ar, war about Oregon, 
war on such titles as either England or America can 
show to Oregon, would be absurd ; for those titles 
consist simply in this, that some wandering sailor 
spied the coast of the country, and, perhaps, stuch up 
a pole there with a piece of hunting u]>on it, giving 
us about as much right to its occupancy and do- 
minion 08 we gain from our astronomers, who .‘co 
the mountains and valleys of the moor* through their 
telescoj)RHj and with regai;^ to 'which we might as well 
plead our right of' discovery. The real riglii, that of 
profitable occupancy, is at preseut confined to our fur- 
hunfors, and a few of their more adventurous squat- 
ters. It is the 8uJ)jugation of this sort by human arts 
and industry that gives the real title. F(»r this should 
both nations Mait; mid especially should A.moiica 
eschevv that ttl)sufdily of the increase of tewitory. 
America lieing a baud of independent states, united 
together for mutual defence and uiiitual encourage- 
ment, and therefore disabled, one would Imve hoj>v.d, 
logically, and in their confelitution, as tliey certainly 
are disabled morally, from pursuing any expeditions 
of ^conquest ; aud wc so remote flk)m the digputfd 
tcrritoiy that 'yj.e should he much better without it. 
than with it. Let *Lhose who take the trouble of 
making it woHh anything enjoy it, viitbout our tax- 
ing them, or Atnerira annexing them. May they 
have no .stump acts to rebel against ; may ihey have 
no institutions irnpohcd upon them, till they have 
eitperience enough to judge what institutions .they 
W'ould prefer- And if the land should prove a v alu- 
ttble one, may it be a place of resort for those whom 
other and peopled regions deal unkindly by ; there let 
them repair, with no I^ord Johns or Lord Williams 
n government over them, in order to fleece them 
jof tl lir holiest earnings; but lot them apply what- 
ever they can gat out of that not very fertile soil 
theif own euriehmerit aiul their own enjoyment. 
7’hn^will th(* world gain another young nation in its 
great family ; iujvI should liKik to itkindly, and en- 
courai^ it to grow up, and cherish its energies, instead 
of Britain and Araeriot^ being disposed to quarrel in 
order to who bhall get liold of it, and raidco it Work 
foi* i]^/llike a little factor) -slave. 

> not wlWther it is wdtb any reference to this 

pro»|p^t timt we hear of f/rejaimtions hi our dixikyards, 
thift aJsirm hns oecn n f ed about tailing out 
an4 owr militia. Tliat oppressive system, 

wWlo' to all classes dually, is what 

•q||U<dity often comes to in this country j it falls 


I with crushing weight upon the poor, while it gives the 
rich only the trouble of hajiding out a small sum for 
a substitute. And for what? To set the regular 
troops at liberty. At libei'ty for what ? Where are 
they to go, and what are they to do ? I’hese ai*e ques- 
tions that should first be distinctly answered to the 
public satisfaction before there is any idea of inter- 
fering wdth men’s ordinarj^ industrious, useful, and 
honourable pursuits. What are soldiers wanted for, 
inacountry at jiftacewas we are? Are they to go to 
Ireland, end fight against famine ? Will they put it 
down by the bayonet ? Prescribing curry-powder for 
one couiiti^, is gunpowder to be the specific for the 
other ? 

I do not mean to say that being treined to the use 
of arum is a thing that should he regarded as in itself 
criminal, or an occasion for resistance, if it is done in 
a just and considerate .spirit. I think that every 
individual in a country should he trained to the use of 
arrns, and should also he taught the moral lesson, 

“ never to use them except to repel invasion from his 
country’s shores.” Bui that would he very inconvenient 
in a land where there are a great many game i)re8ervoB. 

would he felt to be more seriously inconvenient in a 
land where the few govern the maiiv, and where the 
interests of the many are, too often sacrificed, with all 
due forms and solemnities of law, to the grasping and 
avaricious desires of thqji^ who possess political power, 
and use political power for the furtherance of their 
Claris interest.^ 

In my last lecture, I remarked that every one should 
have a theory, should have something of idealism, 
should ba\e some notion of the great and good, the 
grand atid perfect, before his imagination, iu order 
to aid and stimulate his efforts*^; and if he cannot 
attain that ohjeef yet to advance as c1o.so, tow'ards it 
ns he can, to hear it in mind in all his pursuits, that he 
may thus excel in those j)urHuits, and multiply the 
amount of gc'od whicli he is tlie incnns of conferring on 
the community; and wliich is liis title to the means of 
Bupjmrt and enjoyment at tlio hands of the community. 
And I say now^ that, lor this warlike England, os she 
I too often has heon, there should he an ideal England 
ill the mind of every one of her children ; the idea of 
a land not prone to ng^gre-ssion, not given to interfere 
in the concern of European nation.s or of American 
states ; of a land able and determined to defend itself, 
by the strong arms of its sons, and by their ingenious 
i devices in the a]>plic4ition of science to the defensive 
arts; and secure in i(.s defence because it gives no just* 
cause of pi-ovocation to any other i>eo]}le on the face of 
the earth. An idealized England should be, not only 
secure and peaceful, hut active and prosj^ierous, — ^the 
abode of freedom, with political rights distributed freely 
throughout th^ whole body of the community, — and 
witli intelligence and enei'gy called into action, mind 
excited and informed, by a system of universal instruc- 
tion, — not the training of sects and parties, not the 
teaching by one class of other classes, iu order to 
accommodate them the more to its own purposes, — but 
educiition dii^cted solely to me formation of character 
and^ilie elevation of soul. England, rich in all these, 
and dependent — much as bos oeen said against it, 1 
■will add dependent — on other natioms^^ for whatever 
those otlior nations can produce that wo grow not, but 
which Jiere can he rendered serviceable for our work, 
our Btjpport, or our pleasure, — they, in their turn, 
depeneftnt upon us, for the dependence of commerce 
|na of a.frep in^ebange of commodities is always a 
mutual one, — it is a xitutual dependence and a mutual 
interest; — England, linked thus in peaceful bonds 
with all the world, and helping to link all* the world 
* together, — rosiutaining her^j^ti^ a countiy whore 
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the tmoBt gloiy has been realiBed^ not by her warriors, 
but by jwtriots, poets, and philosophers ; — England, 
leadu^ on in the peaceful atruggle, with no rivalry 
hat emulatioa, emulation itself subsiding into the 
appreciation of good) and thus hastening whatever 
those of glowing imaginations have conceived of a 
Utopia upon earth ; England would thus guide other 
countries in a career of progress, and by the develop- 
ment of human character, and the advance of human 
erest, exalt humanity itself, sDowmg it more great 
and lovely than ever it has appeared in past ages, and 
generating the best and purest of earthlv principles, 
the spirit of universal brotherhood amongst mankind. 


THE MARTYRS FOR ITALIAN LIBERTY. 

Br JOBEPft Masiini. 

1. — ATTILIO AND EMILIO BANDIERA. * 

To foresee the future of a cause or of a people, I 
know no better method than to study the history of its 
Martyrs. 1 am aware that cv/;ry faction has its 
martyrs also. 1 know that men die from ambition, 
from vanity, from devotion to an individual, to a race, 
to the memories of the past : but this is always at the 
height of a crisis, when tho^ossions are in full play, 
when the blood is stirred by the struggle, by the fever 
of anger, by the smell of powder and of the battle- 
field, and it is almost always m a manner somewhat 
theatrical, betraying effort, placing itself in attitude, 
dressing itself, as if to Bup])ly, by an appeal to human 
forces, whatfwer of justice and futurity is wanting to 
the cause for which it dies. Then, that lasts not. 
It is the brief, fi-agmentary tradition of a sect ; it is 
not tlie long, uninterrupted, wide, and progressive 
tradition of a Relioion. Between saints and fana- 
tics, God has placed signs which every earnest man 
can easily recognise. But when you sec, during 
a long series of years, (I might almost say, of ages ; for 
the list- of the martyrs of the free Thought of Italy, 
commenced by 1 bin to, has been regularly continued 
even to now,) men of all ages, and all classes, rais- 
ing themselves, their brows pure from thought of 
crime, oalm -hearted, high -soaring, and i-eligious, 
to protest^ by the sword or by the j^n, against 
brute force, and dying with a smile — then you may say, 
without fear of deceiving yourself, tliat there is a 1 
thought of God fermenting in the heart of a great 
p*iOpTe, Buch men are Ajwstles j tlieir tomb m an j 
Altar. It matters little that they have not succeeded; 
others will conquer in their name. The Angel of 
Mwtyrdom is brother to the Angel of Victay ; but, ' 
since the Crucified, we know that^t is only when 
the first raises his eyes fixmi earth to heaven, that God 
sends \he second to realise a new*line of his law ujwn 
the earth. 

The list of Italian Martyrs is very long ; some dead 
in prison, others in exile, the Ictist unfortunate on . 
the scaflbld. I shall choose from this list the in(«t I 
remarkable of those belonging to the different <jj)ocliS 
of our attempts. And 1 shall commence witli the most 
recent ; because, either personally or by correspond- 
ence, I have known them, and^ny mind naturally 
recurs to them, whenever 1 think of the sufferings 
and the hopes of my country. But whethor 1 speak 
of my contemporaries, or of those who lj#vc lived | 
before me, I shall assert nothing which is not histori- 
cally averred* Any deelamationii* on men/ who hate! 
put their life and their death to the service of an idea, i 
ieeme to me a prufanhtion. I 

Tlie name of the brothers Bandicra has been often | 
pronounced; but veiy few know anything of tltem 


I beyond the simple fact of their adventurous enterptis® 
I and tragical end. fVAat tAei/ were, what a life of 
' virtues and of noble thoughts they could have devoted 
to their country, and through their country to hunianity, 
if a Country had not been denied them, is not known. 
And yet, this is most important to the cause for whi6h 
they are dead ; this it is which elevates their enterprise 
to the consequence of a symptom of the state of things 
and of minds in Itajk. 

Attilio and Smilio Bandiera sprung from 
one of the old patrician families of Venice, and — sons of 
the Baron Bandiera, rear-admiral of the Austrian 
marine, — ^liad followed the paternal career, and lield 
high sank in the fleet, when they began to be known 
in toe sanks of those secretly devoted to the success of 
the Nationiil Italian Cause. “ I am an Italian,” wrote 
Attilio, the elder of the two brothers, in the first letter 
I received from him, dated August 15to, 1842. — I 
am an Italian, a soldier, and not proscribed. I am 
mther feeble in l)ody ; ankmt at heart ; very often 
cold in appearance. 1 seek to temper my soul in the 
practice of stoical maxims. I bmiove in God, in a 
future life, in human progress; from humanity, taken 
as a point of departure, I descend in my thoughts to 
country, to one’s family, to the individual. X hold as 
certain that justice is toe base ol* all right ; I have long 
concluded that the Italian cause is but a dependence 
upon that of mankind ; and I console myself for all 
the difficulties of the present by thinking that to 
servo Italy, is to serve humanity altogether. I havi^ 
therefore decided to devote all my being to toe prac- 
tical developi?ient of these principles.” 

And in a later letter, f5miUo, in his turn, said to 
me, “ We wish for a country free, united, republican. 
We proiK)se to ourselves, to have uo faith but in the 
national moans, not to count upon* foreign sucaiur, 
end to throw down the gauntlet of defiance when wo 
shall he sufficiently strong.” 

How did they arrive at this ? they, soldiers, hound 
by all the exigencies of disci pliiie, deprived of all 
contact with the patriots of the Peninsula, living on 
ship-hoard, now at Smyrna, now at Consiantdiople, 
another time in Syria, where tliey distinguished them- 
Hclves in the action of the combined English and 
Austrian fijrccs, scarcely greeting with their eyes too 
vanishing shores of their country. “I have iJever 
keen able to read till the otIu?r da^V’ said Attilio in 
tlie-- letter I have quoted, “a single writing of Young 
Italy.” And yet they had already, at this period, 
organised an important work on the identical bases. 
The Italian spirit fermented in them in virtu^ of their 
origin. The Austrian uniform weighed uwn their 
breasts ; too Austrian flag, floating ovex' vessels manned 
almost exclusively by Italians, appeared to them an 
outrage. And tlie name which they bore, devoted to 
the universal reprobation of Italy, in consequence of 
the amjst by the father, at sea, in 1831, and in con- 
tempt of the capitulation of Ancona, of the patriots who 
w ere leaving for France, gave to their desire of action 
an additional impulse. In tlioir most private talk they 
avoided all allusion to their fatoec ; hut One saw.in too 
fire of their sad nnd sembro i'ig*ti*d» that they felt 
toe want of rehabilitating, this tarnished name. For 
the rest they fulfilled all their domestic duties. They 
p-wibnately loved their mdthex. Attilio was both 
hushand*and father ; hut the duty of raisin^^ a young 
soul to tlie worship of the Just and the True, re- 
inforced hifl dudes towards his courftry, and his wife, 
since deu/1 of grief, was worthy of him. 

1 am not able to state here either what the* two 
brothers wished to ilo, or ijie cau,‘^es which nullifi^ 
tlio results of tho Italian agitotion of 1844. But, ua in 
all prolonged proparadone, treason was already, in tbi 
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«Dmmwicemcnt of that year, creopin;^* tat/* our r-ink?. 
l)enouiu’Gd first to their tlieu t»> the Austrian 

govornment, by a man who had i'oigncd to enter their 
ranks, they were oonmollett to fly, towards tiu* end of’ 
K^bruary, 1844, during the ni^ht, m a little btwit, to 
two different Kmilio alon^, Attilio with an old 

soldier, Mariano, who demirecl to follow him, and who 
now expiates liia fidelity in the dungeons of Ssnto 
Rlefano, in tho kingdom of jNFapli^. “ IIow will they 
support this ruin ?” ^vroto Attibo, at the end of the 
letter which announced to me the tiwon and their 
flight — ^‘tny poor mother and my wife, frail creatures, 
perhaps incapable of resistitjg such great griefs? Ah! 
to serv^ humanity mid one’s cotintry lias beerf, and 
will be always, 1 hope, my first dcsiro, lm»I must 
confess that it costs me much.” Jlis wife had been 
inJormed by Emilio, at Venice, of tlieir projected 
flight ; she had kept tho sooret from the family, with- 
out letting them sihgle instaut diving %vhat she suf- 
fered. But when she kSeW A ini out of reach, grief 
got tho better. SW died a short time after. 8hc was 
fair, good, and brave. And if I had not long firmly 
believed that the woman an*i the mon, who, loving each 
other, die of suffering, must one day bo re-united as : 
angels in some holy mystery of cicmal love; the ; 
sole thought of this woman dying of a broken-heart, j 
without unjust irritation, and without complaint, for 
the man, who himself soim* moiitlis after wuis to die in 
his turn, in bearing witncf a for his faith, and doubtless 
blinking of /uY — this solo thought would be sufficient 
to give me such belief. 

Krailio had rcpaii'cd d)|^ctly to Corfu. The Aus- 
trian government, afraid of tho nuiral effect wdiiidi 
the flight of tho two officers must produce in Italy, 
in revealing to all how the Italian spirit M^as at work 
fo'on in their army, endeavoured to make them ap- 
pear nn mutinous children, and to wevuil em them 
to accept a pardon. “ Tlie Archduke wiiineri,” wrote 
Emilio to me on ihb ti2nd of April, “ ^’iceroy of 
tlio Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, sent one of his 
jieopl# tt) my mother, to tell her that if she, could 
succeed in bringing mo back \^enice,, he would en 
gage his sacrri^ NV(»rd of honour, that, not only i 
bhould be a<;qujtt('d, but restored to my rank, to my 
nobijity, to my' lionours. Ho addedf that my brother, 
older than I, bz^l not the same right to bofic, but 
' tliut the clemency of the Emperor Ferdinand was so 
great, that he would end very probably by obtaining 
the same ooji htions. My motlicr believe#, hopes, de- 
parts on thii instant, and arriv'cs here. 1 leave you to 
imagine What I suffer at Uie moment I am writing to 
you. It is in vain that I endeavour to makt iicr oom- 
jirehend iliat dwh/ orders me to remaiirhcir, that I 
should be lmj)|>y to see my country again, but that 
wlun I shall direct my steps toward it, it wdll not be 
t,«» live mi ignomiuiouft life, but to die there a glorious 
death; »Uat my safe conducl in Italy rests hencefor- 
ward or. the point of mv sword ; that no o, flection 
ought to be able to dotacb me from tbe flag which 1 
Imv? embraced; and that the ling of a king can be 
atKindoncd, — that of u cmmlry never. My mother, 
agitated, bliudi'd hy pn.'sion, ennnot comprehend me, 
calls me impiou-., unuatujitl, assasgin, and her t-enrs 
rend my heart ; her repz’/^aclu'S, well as 1 feel not to 
ineriit them, ar© to mo as m many slrokes of a^pojiiard 
nard ; but the ilesolation ckies not deprive me of mind ; 

J knbtv that thesud tears and this anger fall U]>on our 
tyrantsi, who»e amWon condemns families to such 
.citruggies. Write me a word of consolation.’’ I 
kno\^ not whlit others will Chink of the refusal of 
Emilio 5 hut to me, EmiJifj upjmjirs yet grcaUir at this 
lunment tlyih when he fell calm and <ii)ol under the 
Are "kt Oo^itza. Many men think they wlicn 


they aspire lo happiness, and in following t]>e shadovi 
here bedow, even in betraying their duty ; nintiy 
women, alas ! educated in the selfish habits of de^o- 
tisin, preach, without know-ing it, in the name of lovf^ 
to their children or their husbands, tlie abandonmont 
of tbe Law of Hod, the eternal worship of the Jh.st 
and True. And lovc^ the puMoation of two aouls, 
the one through the other, loses itself in the per- 
sonal or sensual Jinstj^nct of the brute. But when 
Faith, to-day extinct iii men's souls, shall have re- 
built its temple of LoVo, the saintliness of the affec- 
tion of Eintlto for his mother, and his refusal, will 
be, I repeat, in the eyes of all, the fairest flower in bis 
martyr-crown. 

Attilio rejoined his brother at Corfu. They were 
no more separated. They received a citation to ap- 
pear before the Austrian court-martial, to which they 
replied together by ft refusal, expressed in some lines 
wMcli were published in the Maltese Journals. War 
was thus declared ; and auoiher young officer, their 
friend from inl'ancy, hnnrlsQme as an angel, pure as a 
child, brave as a lion, BOMrNK'rt Mono, quitted then 
tlft*. Adrm, which happcuorl to touch at Malta, and 
went to say to tlicro : ttj(? have loved, and gn fered 
together ; together urn will die. 

For it was their ejea*’ purpose to die. The t^^o 
Bandiei*as, open ns they %Kcre to all great thoughts, 
weie, above all, men of action, 't’hey respired it at 
every pore. Jftipntient to hear witness, they son^^ht 
on all sides to find the arena upon which to fling 
themselves. Ignorant of detail, they comprehend in- 
slinctively Italy, such as she is to-day : full of national 
aspirations, but backward, uncertain in her knowledge 
of the mcan?^ which compass groat things; rich in 
tnditidual dcvotoclncss ; weak in anything like collec- 
tiveaction; fi-cttod hy the common evil, a Hiffercnee 
berv\ ecn theory^ and pT\'ietici‘. The Italians, said they, 
need to learn that life is but the rc'aHsfttion, the incar- 
nation of thought; thnt they only hilieve who feel the 
11 ccssity of translaling, come w'hat may, into acts 
that which they think to be the ''IVoe. llrtly will live 
when Italians shall have learned to die. And for that 
there is no teaching Init by oxiimplc. 

Thus they were determined to die. sever© 

cairiage of Attilio, tho nerenei Jiiety* of Emilio, be- 
trayed theorcflection of the same thought; the first 
liful the air of meditating the accontplisnFnent of the 
mission he had imjmsed u])on himself ; the .second had 
bidden adieu to the tilings of earth, anti waited tmn- . 
qu'lly till the hour should sound ujwm tin' watch 
of ' his brother. They were consecrated victim.#, 
Hearti devoted unto death. 

We all knew that. And jealous of presendng for 
better combined^ cflbrts, tvro sucli pi^eCwus livos, we 
struggled desperately against, the fatality of tl\e idea 
which dragggd them on. But they Werii too strong 
for us. During a bi'ief time, while wt> had only to 
struggle against tho sombre rapture of their sacrifice, 
we hoped to conquer. I^ater, the Italian government, 
alarmed hy infortnatlons to which 1 will not return, 
but toiiich Englishmen will do well not to forget, ♦ 
begftn to throw tho weight of all their sOotttidrelism 
into tbe .scale, and we were lost. In June, the agents 
of the Neafiolitan government imured into their ears 
tlm most encouraging ropoi'ta : Calabrift was in flames ; 
bands of Jmrurgents overran the raoimtains ; they 
only waited for chiefs to develop their ttction; and 
these chieft weiti ^xpected from among the Italian 
esAles. TOy •believed yhem ; they sold all they had 
of jewels, of souvenirs ‘of any value; they ctmverted 
them into arms, and set forth. » 


• Hefcri’inK to tlw hifonnation given to ' 
ment by Lorn Aberdeen,— li.P.J. 


0 Austrian govern- 
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“ In n few hours, said the last letter I reoelved 
from Attilio, written the Htb of June> “we set out for 
Calabria. If we arrive safe and sound, w’o shall do 
our best, militarily and politically. Seventeen other 
Italians tUlow ns, eriles for the most part ; we have a 
Calabrian guide. Bemeuiber us, and believe that if 
we are able to set foot in Italy we ^all be iinii in 
sustaining those principles which we have preached 
together. If we fall, tell our countrymen that they 
inntate our example. Life has only been given to us 
to employ it usefully and nobly ; and the caustj for 
which vire shall combat, and shiul die, is the purest, the 
holiest, that has ever warmed human breasts.” 

The rest is better known. A traitor had been placed 
among tliem ; ho quitted them on the 16th, as soon as 
they disembarked. lie wont by Cotrono, to declare to 
the government the direction they took, their plan, 
their force ; they wandered three days id the moun- 
tains, till at lust, reaching the village of San GiovainSi 
in Fiore, usually ungarrisoned, they found themselves 
surrounded by forces twenty time's superior. They strug- 
led, however: one of them, Millar, Ml dead ; another, 
oro, riddled with wounds; two ^contrived to sav(» 
lliemselves in the mountains ; the rest were taken. 

The 25th of July, at 5 in the morning, Attilio and 
Emilio Bandiera, with seven of their companions, 
cola RicciolH, JJomcnico AnoiGani Nardi, Gio- 

vanni Vencmcci, Giacomo Jldcca, Francesco Bcrti^ 
»ind Bom^nico Lupai<illi\ were sliot to death at Co- 
senza. Their last moments were worthy of them, ^fhey 
were awakened, the nKvming of the day, from a tran- 
quil sleep ; they dressed themselves with care, with 
even a sort of elegance, as if they prepared for a m- 
ligious Kulemnity. A oatliolic priest, who presented 
himself, was mildly repulsed. Wc have said they, 

to practice ^he law of the gon^pel, and to mahe it tri- 
vmpk iitthc price even of our blood. We hope that 
our works viill recommend vs to God, better than your 
ivords. Go and preach to ovr oppressed brothers ! Ar- 
rived at the place of execution, they entreated the sol- 
diers to Spare (he face, made in the imago of God. 
^’hey cried out : Viva C Italia ; and all was said. 

Some months after, n letter reached one of our 
friends at Corfu, written tw<dve lumrs Ijcfore the fatal 
moment, hy ono. of those who fell with them. 'Hie 
calm, sol»’imn tone in which it i'^ written, mnind.s me of 
the heroes of Plutarch ; and I bring it forward hoj-e, 
because it must: suffice to prove -what mct» accompanied 
the two bi'ofhers in their (mterprise. 

To Signor Tito Savclil, Eororia* in Corfu. 

Dear Friend, — I write to vou for the last time • 
within twelve hours I sliall bo no more. Uly com- 

E ' ms in misfortune are the t^vo broilers Bandiera, 
otti. More, Venerucci, lloc^a, Lu|>atelli, and 
Berth Your brother-in-law is exempted from this 
fate, nor do 1 know to how many years he will he sen- 
tenced. llcmeinher me to your family, and all frieiuls, 
as often as po^8il)le. If it be granted me, 1 wdll, be- 
fore ascending to the Eternal, revisit the Exoria. Kis^i 
for me my l^ntej and all your chihlren. ’\Vhen»you 
tliiiik proper you may make known this niy fate at Mo- 
dena and to my brother. Ih*ceive the affectionate 
remembrances of all my companion*. I embrace you. 

And am yours, 

NaUpi. 

From the condemned cell at CoNcnza, ^ 

24th of the lih month, 1844. 

§ ^ ) i 


£loria(a Greek word, slgny^nir exile, banishment) is the 
niuneoftha heuse erected by tfaee»iie<l Dr. Savelli, in thedis^ 
trift of CoTflO hiana, and where Nardk too, was Uvln» 

Dauto is a bar* me tirst-bm of Dr. Savelli, to whom Naidi 
was gxHlthther* 


P.S.— I vTite with handcuffs, and ihW9£biP$ my 
writing will appear ns if written with n trembling 
hand ; but I am tranquil, because 1 die in my own 
country, and for a sacred cause. The friend who used 
to cottio on horseback was our ruin. Oice morcL ffure** 
well. 


nottr^ for tl^t 

HYRICS OF LIFE.— BY MARY HOWITT. 

* No. III.— The Dying Child, 

« * 

My heart is very faint and low ; 

My thirnglits like spectres como and go; 

1 feci SI nunihing sense of woo — 

Until today it was iH)t so, 

1 know nut what this Aango can be ! 

The unseen Angel of Death.* 

It my voice toithm thaf calls ; 
h is mg shadow, child, that falls 
Upon thy spirit and appak, 

That hems dice in like dungeon walls ; 

My presence that o^er shadowtih thee i 

Oh mother, leave me not alone — 

I am a-fearod ! — my heart’s like stone I 
A dull pa^n cleiivcth braiu and bone ; 
k feel a. pang till now Tjpkuowu — 

Stay with me for one little hour ! 

0 soothe mo with thy low replies ! 

1 rnniJot bear the cliildrcu’s crio!*, 

And w'hen I hoar their \oires rise 
Impatient tears o’erflow my eyes — 

My wdll seems not wiJhin my )M>wei' ! 

Door Johnny brought me ffowers lasknighl , 
The blue-boll and the \jolet white, * 

Q’hon they were jdcasant to iny siglit , — 
lJut now they gi\e mo no delight, 

And yet I^riivo for soinotbing still. 

Reach me the merry hulMnch here, 

He knows niy ^oice; 1 thin*: ’twifl cheer 
jVIy hCHTt. his pi})ing song to hear^- 
Ah ! I forgot, that bird so deer 
Was sold to pay the Iniker’a bill 1 

% 

Oh, why Avus Mary sent away, 

1 only asked that she might stay 
Boeide mo for one little day ; — 

1 thought not to be answered nay, — 

.Tuflt once! 1 would have asked no more!!— 
—Forgive me if Tm hard to please, — 

^ Mother, weep not ! Oh give ine ease, 

Raise me, and lay mo on J;hy knees 1 
I know not what now pangs are these — 

1 never felt tho like l)ef »ro ! ^ 

— It is BO stiflhpg in thfg room— 

Jkan it be clo.ser in the t«mb if 
1 leM encompassed Ivy a gloom-^ 

Oh father, father, leave the loom 
It makes me dizzy like the mil! I 
Fat]jLfir, I feel thy hot tears fail — 

If thou hast thought my patience small 
Forgive me !— fain would I recall 
Bach hasty word— I love yon all ; 

I will bo patient, will still ! 


* 1 > 
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Thk Unseen Anqel op Death:. 

rnypimom o'er spread / 

A duller^ hmvier uteigkt than huad 
Benumbs thte^^nd the life hath fed / 
Ohildi tkom hoH passeil ih^ portals dreadt 
Tkou now art of the earth no more ' 
Arise f thy spiritiual wings unfold / 

Bow slave of hunger , wanly ^pnd coUly 
Thou now hast wealth surpassing gold, 
Bast hh'ss no poet's tongue hath told f 
Kegoiee f all pain, all fear ia o’er / 


«ERVICEiS. 

2. Duty. 

Be thou n# coward ! • 

Life is n trust : 

Thou art God’s steward ; 

Dare to hh just ! 

God’s sun shines on ali. 

God is thy master ; 

Keep thy life whole : 

Be thou no waster 
Of body or soul ! 

God watrUeth thy fall. 

Care for God’s cbildron I a 
Faith eves. throve ; 

There w no wild’rinR 
Where there is love : 

• Love mastereth all. 

• W. J, LisTim 


^ BR. SOUTHWOOl) SMITH. 

( Computed from page 101 0 

There is another class of sufferers lor whose relief 
Dr; Southwood Smith has laboured,* namely, educated 
persons residing in London in the pursuit of their oc- 
cupations and profession-s away from their families 
and frieads. For these, when overtaken by illness, he 
has founded the Sanatorium, or Home in Sickness, 
on the principle of conibination, like the great metro- 
politan clubs. An establishment on .this principle 
was open for a period of three years, during whicli 
time it was occu}>i«d in succession by nearly two 
hutidred iiersons of both sexes, though the greater , 
part were ladies; all of whom have expressed the 
highest satisfaction at the accommodation and comfort 
aBBnbsd ihem, atid to the care and skill with which 
they Were here treated many attribute the restoration 
of their health and the preservation of their lives. This 
cstaMishment h for the ptosent c^ose<l, the committee 
having found it impossible to procure a house sniped to 
ibi object } but an AccumMitiling Building Fund has 
bnelb c^ie^y by the gencTOUS exertions of 

Mr. <Jbarle« Dickens, Mr, Douglas Jcrrold, Mr. 
Mark Mr- StanUcld, M/, ForsW of the 

BislinrUn^i and others, "^^hen this establishment is 
again opened, bn a largo scale it wdll supply a want in 
th4 iastitdtions of the country. 


Before clofung this notice of the labours of this 
** worker for the good of ^ his fellow-creature, it 
must be stated, that Dr, Southwood Smith has devoted 
much time and exertion to forming and maturing the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Poor and was one of a deputation to 
Sir Robert Feel to solicit that minister to grant a 
Charter to tlie ^ssciation. Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Lincoln were pleased witli the plan; gave it 
after some (lonsideration their cordial support; granted 
the request of the deputation, and the Association is 
now in possession of its Charter. The plan is to raise 
1 00,000/. in 4000 shares of 2til. each ; and with this 
sum to build model houses for the poor ; that is, bouses 
containing every improvement which modern science 
hafc suggested, and every convenience and enmfort 
which modem art can introduce; and to let these 
houses to the poor at no higher rent thai» they actually 
Bjiy for their present wretched dw'ellings. Out of 
these proposed 4,000 shares, 1,000 are already sub- 
scribed ! fK> that the association is now in possession of 
25,000/. with which .to commence their experiment. 
They are at present e^mining sites for their first 
buildings, and^in a short time these buildings will bo 
in progress. If this experiment should succeed, it is 
impossible to estimate the infiueuce it may have in 
improving the physical, and through that the intellec- 
tual and moral condition of the people. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING. 

Translated from the German, for “ T/ie People^ s 
JoumalT 

T’ilK Island of Zealand on the northwest is united by 
a narrow, d^olate, sandy neck of land to a peninsula, 
w'hich is boaulifU, fertile, and covered with villages 
forming within themsolves one parish. Beyond the 
only little city of tho peninsula, however, the country 
extimds on to the stormy Categat. It is a region of a 
fearfully desolate and wild character. Quicksands 
have prevented every trace of vegetation, and moving 
sand heaps, the sport of storms which unrestrainedly 
blow over the land from the rude see,, perpetually 
change their ppsition, are heaped up, blown away, 
and then again collected in another place. I spent an 
hour, not without danger, in travelling through this 
region, which left behind in my mind an image of the 
wildest desolation. Whilst I was riding solitarily 
through this dreary, sandy district, there ai’ose from 
the lea, northward, a tempest with lightning. Tlie 
waves heaved themselves with a troubled motion; tl»e 
wild stormy clouds j?areered along the sky ; the heavens 
became darker and more threatening every moment; 
the sandibegan to move in vast and still vaster masses 
under feet of my liorse, and at length even whirled 
into the e^r. It was im{H>ssible to discover the patli ; 
tRe horse sank deSpe*.and deeper in the loose sand ; 
heaven, earth, and sea were all intermingled, and every 
object was concealed in a cloud of dust tftid sand. 
There was not a ti*ace of life or vegetation ; the storm 
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whistled through the air ; the raging billows lashed 
the shore; the thunder rolled in the distance; and, 
scarcely able to penetrate tlie cloud of dust, flashed 
the troubled^ dark red lightning. The danger was 
instantaneous^ when all at once, a sudden, violent fall 
of rain brought the whirling sand into a state of 
repose, and allowed me, entirely wet through, to find 
my way to the little town. ^ , , 

It h^ been a fearful commingling of the elements. 
As the earthquake is a groan from the deep bosom of 
nature, so did this chaos present an image af a wildly 
tempested character ; all hope destroyed ; eveiy joy 
shattered ; the ruins of the past concealing cruel rage 
and sorrow ; restless passions hidden beneath desola' 
tion ; the voice of conscience threatening thund«r>like 
in the distance, and consuming fire flashing darkly 
through the troubled soul, urttil the so long sealed up 
fountain of t<'nr8 vehemently bursts forth, and the 
melancholy of the lacerated soul is bui;ied in their 
waters. . 

In this desolate region there stood in former time, a 
village, called Rttrwig, at about th<f distance of a mile 
from the sea. The quicksands, however, undermined 
the village, and the inhabitants, mostly hsliermeii, have 
now settled themselves farther from the shore. The 
church alone remains upon firm ground, having been 
built upon a rocky height, arM now stands solitary, 
surrounded by the mournful, moveable desert. This 
church is the scene of the following mysterious relation. 

During the first half of the last century there sat 
one night in his solitary chamber the venerable, old 
jireaoher of the place, sunk in deep meditation. The 
• hour approached midnight. The house inhabited by 
this g(^ man lay at the end of the village, and such 
were the simple manners of the inhabitants, and so 
little were they troubled by mutual suspicion, that 
bolts and bars were unknown to them, and every door 
was unsecured, excepting by the simple fastening of a 
latch. The night-lamp burned dimly ; the solemn 
silence w'as only broken by the rushing of the sen, and 
the pale mo<jn mirrored itself in the waves. At that 
moment the door was heard to open ; tha old pastor 
h(^r<l the sound of human footsteps upon the stairs, 
and instantly imagined it to he a summons for him to 
tli<< death-bed of some peasant neighbour who needed 
ghostly consolation at his hand. 

As he was thus thinking, two strangers entered the 
room wrapped in light-coloured cloaks; one of them 
advanced politely towards him. 

“Sir'' said he, “you must immediately accompany us. 
You must celebrate a marriage ; the bridal pair are 
already waiting for you in the distant church, 
sum of money," said he, showing tef the old man a 
purse full of gold, “ will sufficiently^recorapense you for 
yo^r trouble and from the terror of so lyaexpected a 
summons." 

The old man stared silently and horrified at the 
strange figures which seemed to him to have some- 
thing fearful, nay, spectre-like, in their apy>earanca. 
The stranger repeated kis errand pressinglys and 
beseechingly. 

When the old man had somewhat collected himself, 
he began mildly to remonstrate abd to represent to 
the stranger that his office did not permit him to per- 
form sueb solemn rites without knowledge* of the 
parties or vrithout those preparatory formali^ which 
the law required. With that the other/ stranger 
stepped forward, “ Sir," said 1^ m%a irajicrative tone* 
“you have your choice; follow us and receive the 
CK&ired rewat*d, or remain hercH-but in that case a 
b^dlet will pass through your bead and with these I 
vi^rds ho drew fbtth a pistol which he held to his fore- 
head, and thus waited for his answeif. j 


The old preacher turned pale ; and without saying 
a word, rose up in terror, dressed himself quietly, and 
then said, “,I am ready." 

The two strangers had spoken in the Banish tongae| 
but so as to leave no doubt of their being foreigners. 
They walked silently on through the night-stillness of 
the village, add the preacher fmlowed them. It was a 
peidectly dark autoni^ night, ibr the moon had by this 
time set. When they h>ul passed through the vilhige 
the old man, speechless from terror and surprise, saw 
that the church was lighted up ; and his attendants 
wrapped in their white cloaks walked on without 
speaking, and with rapid steps through the dreary, 
sandy plain, whilst he wearily and thoughtfully fol- 
low<»d after. When they had reached the church a 
bandage was fastened over his eyes. He heard the 
side door, with which he was well acquainted, open 
gratingly on its hinges, and he felt himself thrust in, 
by force, amid a great crowd •of people. He heard a 
murmur through the whole churcl^ and in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood a language spoken which was 
totally unknown to him. rfo imagined it to be Russ. 
He stood with his bandaged eyes pressed on all sides 
by the throng, helpless and in great ])erploxity, 
when all at once he was seized upon by a hand 
and drawn forward with force through the crowd. At 
length, as it appeared to him, the throng of jieople 
withdrew, and the bandage was removed from his eyes. 
He recognised one of his late attendants, and found || 
himself standing before the altar. A row of immense 
burning tapers in magnificent silver candlesticks orna- 
mented the altar ; the chSch itself was so brightly 
illuminated by many lights that the most distant 
object was discornihlc, and as, but a few moments 
before, when bis eyes W'ere Iwuijd, th«? murmur of the 
dense crowd through which he was flirust was fearful 
to him, so also did now the awful silence of this same 
throng fill his terrified soul with horror. Although 
the side aisles and benches were closely occupied by 
men, still the middle aisle was perfectly empty, and 
the preacher saw here a newly 0 |>ened vault. The 
stone wliich had hitherto covered it was reared up 
against a eltair. The preacher saw around him none 
but men, yet 8ti4 in the far distance he thought he 
could discern the form of a woman seated in a clt&ir. 
TlTie profound stillness lasted lbr4Ume Aiinutes without 
any one breaking it. 

At length a man arose whoso magnificent attire dis- 
tinguished him from all the rest, and betrayed his high 
rank. He stepped hastily along the ompt^ aide 
whilst the crowd gazed at him, and his footsteps echoed 
through the church. The man was of middle height, 
broad dioiildered, and of a firm build ; his step was 
haughty ; his countenance of a dark hue ; his hair 
raven-black ; the features strongly marked ; the lips 
compressed as if wdth anger; his nose of a bold 
acquiline cut, added to the imperiousness of his expres- 
sion*, whilst thick and dark eyebrows overshadowed 
the small black eyes in which burned wild rage. 
He wore a green dress ornamented with heavy gold 
buttons, and on his breast shone a star. The bride 
who knelt beside him ww^ splendidly dressed, nay, 
even with great cai^, A sky-blue robe richly em- 
broid<ftrcd^with silver envel^ad her slender form, end 
fell in la^e folds aroundAter graceful limbs, A 
circlet of diamonds ornamented her fair hair. The 
utmost grace and beauty exhibited tKemselves in her 
otherwise ^disfigured countenance. The corpse-like 
checks seemed petrified; not a feature moved; the 
lips of ashy whiteness appealed dead; the eyes ex^ 
pressionless, and the powerless arms hung down on 
each side of the drooping kKly. Thus knwt rfie, an 
image of death, and on overwhelming horror seemed 
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tat have locked Wth life aad consciousnoi^e in a 
stmxir. 

Tho preacher iiow, for the first time perceived an 
«tfly Ckld waman in a whimjdcal, gay-coloured dress, 
whoae hm^ waa covered with a red turban, and who 
looked about grimly and yet jeerijigly i^>v© the head 
of the kneeling bride. Behind the ijrJaegroom etoori 
a man of gigantic pi*e ahd wi^J* a dark asptxet, w'ho 
looked straight before him with a grave and imitiove- 
able eatpression. 

Tlie preacher, paralysed by horror remained silent 
for some time, till a wild glance from the bridegroom 
admonished him to commence the ceremony.* That 
which increased his perplexity still more w^ the un- 
certainty as to whether the bridal pair understood his 
language ; he thought it probable that tl>ey did not. 
He, however, collected himsolf and made the attempt 
by inquiring from the J>ridegrooin the 

name of his i>ride, ‘‘Neander and Foodora,” replied he, 
in a Intern voice. • 

The preacher now conynenced to rtMid the marriage 
formula, whilst his voice faltered, and he lost lumsmf 
so frequently that he was obliged to reperit the words, 
yet still neither of the l)Hdfil pair aj>pearr*d to notice 
his bewilderment, so that his coiyecture that they were 
not fully acquainted with the language became only the 
more confirmed. When he asked therefore “ vrilt 
thou, Neander, acknowledge as thy lawfully wedded 
wife, Feodora, w^ho now kneels here at niy side he 
doubted whether the bridegrofun cleeady understand- 
ing would reply ; but to 4^i8 astonishment he replied, 

YeV' in a fearfully, yelling tone, which seemed to 
ring tlirough the whole churoli. Deep sighs which 
proceeded from ^the attendant erowxl accompanied that 
homWe ^*yes,” «Wid a siieut shudder, like a lightning 
fia«h, agitated the deathly pale features of the bridi*. 
He th«n turned himself round, and as if he would awa- 
ken the bride from her deathly stupor, asked in a loud 
voice, “If thou, Feodora, wilt acknowledge as thy law- 
fan5 wedded husband, Neauder, who kneels beside thee, 
then reply by an audflde Ye& V' 

With &>at the almost dead bride seemed to arouse 
herself; a deep sofi’ow agitated her relaxed features; 
the pale ]ifj» njoved, a quickly AaMiing fire seemed to 
kindle in her giance;ier breast heaved, a violent Rood 
of tears extinguished fto flashing li^ht ol' her eyes, and 
the “ ym ” which she uttered was like a cry of anguish 
from the dving, and seemed to find a deep echo in the 
involuntary tone of pity which bui’st from the breast 
of the di'owd. The bride sank backward into the ams 
of the old woman. 

Several minutes passed in fearful silence, and tbeu 
the preacher saw the corpse -like bride kneeling again 
in deep unconsciousness, and the ceremony woa ended. 
The bridegroom arose and led the faltering bride to 
her place; the old woman and the gigantic 

man iol^tyrt#). 

two men who had brought the preacher hither 
Opimarad, liomwl his eves, and pushed him not 
without dlfiiculty through the crowd, and after they had 
put him out of Wie ihH>r he heard .it bolted in the inside 
ha Was left to himsiA Heofci he stood for a mo- 
ment alone and unoar tain w ltether the awful <nrcum- 
stanoe*. with all its feacfuHiad scaptr«-Uk« d^aH might 
)9aigbt not be, oil a dream. But when be bod torn the 
bandfipdl^ from and saw the illuminated church 

bel^ hlltb find heard the Jivurmurlng of the 
wltbijti, was convinced that this mystcfkms Air 
was all reolily. in order to ast ertain a» much as pos- 
aibie of th® after oocurfeaceSih be concealed himself in 
a,jik)r»er ;^jl‘4h« chi^rch and on the Hide op)>o?ite to that 
whleh h^ altered, aini as h« here listened, ho'peroeived 
that the tumidt within became every moment more 


vsnlemt. It seemad to him that a combat took plocer 
and he seemed to hear the stem voice of the bridegroom 
imperiously commanding gilenoe. A long pause then 
succeeded, a shot w^as fired, the cry of a female voice 
was heard ; agahi succeeded a pause ; then a sound as ^ 
of men at work with tools which occupied almost a 
quarter of an hour. The lights were extinguishedlT 
the tumult agaiQ argse, and the Whole throng poured 
out of the church and hurried rapidly down to the sen. 

The old preacher now arose and hastened to his own 
village ; vthen he arrived there he awoke his neigh- 
bours and friends to tell them, still overcome by horror 
as he was, of tlie strange and inoredible events which 
had just happened to him. But his simple neighbour&i 
hod seen every thing around so perfectly quiet, and in 
its oiniinary state, that all »t ouoo onotlier horrible idea 
seized u}>on them, which ^rm that some unfortunate 
accident had deranged the mind of their beloved pas- 
tor, and it was therefore only with extreme difliculty, 
and only as they thought Jo indulge his strange uhims, 
that they were induced to provide themselves willi 
erow-bars and spades, and accompany bim to the 
church. 

In the meantime day had dawned, the sun arose, and 
as the preacher with his attendants ascended tlie hill 
upon which the church *fitood, they discovered a ship 
of war under sail at a ^nsideruble distance from their 
own shore, Soaring away to tlie north. A sight so 
surprising in these seas inclined them somewliat to 
pay attention to the preacher’s repoK, more particu- 
larly as on arriving at the side*door of the church it 
was found to have Iween forcibly entered. Full con- 
viction avvaited them within; the preacher phoned • 
them the grave which he had seeii open the night 
before. It w»!» very easy to see that tiu' ftorie which 
covered it had been raist^d and newly laid devun again. 
The crow-bars wim) put into roquisitunj, and iu the 
Vault W'hich Jay below was immediately discovered a 
new, and richly decollated coflin. With almost youtli- 
fiil jm'patienoc did the aged man himself descend into 
the vault, others followetl him; the Jicl of the coffin 
was'^roisedi and the old man saw tlnit his suspicions 
were voriSd. In the coffin lay the mwrdert^d bride. 
The magnificent diadem whs gone from her head. 
The bull had penetrated the heart. 'Hm expression of' 
de<‘p sorrow was vidusIuhI from her countenance, a 
heavenly jujuce had glorified the beautiful face, tmd 
she hiy there like an angel. The old man wopt aloud, 
■ind throSy himself on his knee# by the coffin, praying 
for the nmrderedlady ; and silent astonishment fell 
upon nil those who w*ere with him. 

The preacher c6n»ldered it to be his duty instantly, 
and without nify diaguise, to make known this occur- 
rence to the Biehtg* of Zealand as his spiritual head 
and until he bad I'cceived an answer from Copenhagen 
on the subject he roquired his friends on their oath to 
keep all profoundly acewrt. The vault was a^aiji 
closed, and no man dannl to sp<iak on the subject. 
Suddenly a respectalde man made his ap|:>earance from 
the Capital, he made strict inquiry after all that bod 
occurred ; required to be show n the grave ; coiumended 
the silence which hod lieen observed on tlie subject, and 
sternly insistiug tnat the circumstance should remain 
a secret, and threatened ahy one W'ho ventured to speak 
of it With the severest puaisjiment i 

Afh#lthe death of the pr^cher it was fintnd that he 
Jtad giveb a^narralive of this strange event in the re- 
gister belonging to thiv church. Some persons Mieve 
that it hod in some way a mysrteriotw conneetldtt With 
tho rapid and violent changes of dynasty which took 
place after tho death of Fetor live first andOifiherinc. 
But it would he difficult, if not impo«idble| to S(Avo 
the deep enigma^of this horribb deed 
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1 'I a false, makft-boUeve oik— tbe Rincrruly 

0^1 ^ ^ Ovvout, ttud the iwely respectjtUl(’,‘ - Uie rojigioui-^ts 

OCT sincerity and conviction — the occupiers of 

FRO^I places of the synagogue, those 

‘^^P^HluKHill kneel on hassocks, and those uho pray on ston > 

CHUKCII — all, in fine, Vrho have for the last two hours sent 
tluir thoughts upwards in true religious aspiration, 
Ur Anous B. Reacii. or downwards, taking advanttige of the stillness 

of \he place to pursue the thread of more wordly 
Twk service is over—tbe Weeemg has been pronounced, calculations,^ -all who have l*een listening to, agreeing 
That rustling movement — tliat dying, v-in^j^rng with, dissenting from, the preacher,- — who have been 
sound of soft inquiries and half-heard greetings wliich watching for the end, or dreading it— all, in lino, who 
runs from pew to pew, and terwinatea the solemn have been asleep or* awake, are stirring — on the mo\e 
silence wliich has reigned during the sermon, is for a ~.airi& qver .Some think ^ey have performed a duty 
moment observed, and then discreetly drowned by the — others they have enjoyeu a privilege, — a few, jjer- 
mmde swell of tho oigan, pealing forth ^ solemn haps, that thej^ have overcome a task. For a Tew 
voice, as the organist sits down hi '^plsy tde congi^- moments the street is crowded j the rattle of carriage- 
gatton out)’* the pew-opene<? have llimg wide the wueels announce that the congn»gation numbers 
easy sw^pging, warm, bais(e*covered doors — and the wealthy membeiift, lind then the groups vanish. The 
vrorshippers in name and in heart— tliose whose life is street resumes its emptiness, until Monday pours upon 
one true sabbath, and thosO wht^e every seventh it its unthinking masses, inwnt \xim their everyday 
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f toil) while the duvrdu xrewiftiiu deBertedy-^^a sort of Aiij^ the ladiee what were the hcad» of the dis- 
outcast during the week, lone, silent, unentered, — a course, they will reply by telling you of the heads of 
something which only duly periodically rises into im- their neighbours in the nearest pew — of Misjs Westend’s 
« poftance and sanctity, — which has only accorded to it bonnet — the point lace of Mrs. Bashington’s now 
(( a four hours attention in the week. Parisian dress— the texture of bridal veils, and the 

a Let me catch the dispersing groups euf they jiour hue of orange wreaths, I put it to universal ex- 

/( from the sanctuary, and attempt tp analyze the pro- jierience— is not tins true ? Do not half the females 

({ bable cast of the mental features of some of their prin- in our fashionable churches look upon them as places 

i! cipal members. IIovi^ well has the pencil aided ine in for displaying and criticising dress ? As for the gentle- 

(( the task. Look at the three foremost figures of the men, they slifthtly ^rug thei^ shoultlcrs and talk of 

(( accompanying sketch. Have you ever Watcli.e4 necesaity of showing a gocwl example to the lower 

() emptying of a west-end church in which thciia types c|ossce- ®he lower cfessos often show a better ex- 

j) wore not conspicuous in the throng ? Snugly swathed ample to t|iem- 

() in the broadest of broad cloth, rustling in lace and And, radiant in t^ged shoulder-knots and gaudy 

i) silk, dressed in the shawls and sparkling in the gems of velvet— as Swift has it— all daubed witli gold lace,” 


J India, step proudly out tBo conventiondl religionists. 
) They are the people think they patronise Christi- 
/ onity by being Christians. JJot that they would have 
) aught to do with what they deem the lower, the in- 
H ferior— socially, not theologically spei^lfiag—phasca of 

j the land s religion ; with mothodism, dwelling in brown 
J brick Ebenezer chapels in obscure suburbs ; with those 
S severe and rigid schools of dissent which practically, as 
j well os theoretically, cast behind them the pomps 

‘j and vanities of the world, 'fhey flatter themselves 

they are above that. They belong to the fihu*‘<^h. The 
H church is respectable. The church is considered pro- 
per by society. All out of its pale is — low. The 
*( typ^ of the coat vdiieh was rent, they see reproducedi 
H but in lawn. They* think the bishop best toacto his 
n flock to renounce the vanities of the by painting 
H an heraldic mitre bpon his coacl^ psnnels. Our 

H fashionable church-goers are zealous fiw’ the Pro- 

t[ testanlf establishment.” Did they live ip a Catholic 

age or country, they would be zealous fbv flio Catholic 
establishment. Did they live in fMaciopli Greece, 
e y .would have haen zealous fom 
establishment. {Wherever the enrrapt 0^' Ihc so- 
{} ftiety in v\bich they floal, moves in 

matters, they move with it. There is a fashionable 
,) w'orld, and a religious world ; and there Is also a com- 

,) pound of both — a fash ionably-religious world. Look 

) at ths-t gentlemen, and his glittering and perfumed 

J fair ones. Do you tliink they confeider themselves 

) miserable sinners” in reality ? V/ill they consider 
J themselves “ miserable sinners” over the lunch of 

\ perigopd pie W)d Madeira, spread for them in the next 

J fashionnble square ? — do they seriously believe that 

f) they* are miserable smnprs iii the silk -cushioned 

}l carriage ih the park — whirling in the w'altz at 

) A1 macks— vdbiling away the singing of Grisi by the 

) tittle«*tattlo of tlie opera-ho»? The gentleman says, 

\ miserable sinner,” just qp ho writes, ** your obed^t 
( servant*’ pt iJm end of his letters) the ladies, they 

[ excl^ pi, i^fl-drilled domestic — not at home,” 

j when knock startles half the square. 

' ISodus^y W its cimtentionaUsms— its points poHte- 

^ ness, whji^ m«m nothing. ^ has the religion of 

I some ijtijttk. it mf weirto carry out the 

bo |>olit0toheaven—*but of course they 


tho footman carries the Bible biihind. Could ladicH or 
gentlemen so degrade themselves as to carry a Bible ? 
Not to be thought of. Are they “ nuserable sinners’' 
as JFohn is a miserable sinner ? Profane suppositi<*n ! 
Ought all men to address the Deity as equals, since he 
looks upon all men as equal? Hetorodox insinuation I 
Wo have no born thralls no^ — no serfs attached to the 
soil — no vaswals whereojf to exercise the seignorial 
right of pit dihd gallows.” No chains hang from 
limbs, no collars round necks, engraved with such 
legends as Wamba the son of Witless, born tbrall 
of Cedric of Kotherwood;” but we have the substi- 
tutes of our own times for these barbarisms. At the 
altar, in tlie house of Him who has declared man 
equal, who sees no differonc© between high and low, 
flouting tire solemnity of the sanctuary, tlio embody- 
ment of fUat presumptuous lie given to the twiching, 
figures this dressed-up human puppet, marked out, 
distinguished, branded from Iris felloAv-men, by tiie 
fantastic ft^iro which proclaims him Pariah, which 
puffs up i^llltaller pride, props the insolent assump- 
tion of the master, y^*ho, doing his best by outward 
signs to mark i|^ inward difference between his broad- 
cloth spirit and a flunkey’s plusli soul, professes that 
he is a fellowman of the carpenter's son — a believer 
in the Sermon on the Mount ! 

More in tho back ground, shrinking timidly away 
from tho rustijng glory of' the group in her front, 
mark that old wonn^ p.nd — it may bo her grandchild. 
Tho Kmx» bonnet dipgy cloak, the shuffling step, 
all telling their own fad talc of pinched income, and 
friends gone, and a lone dwelling. vShe has no has- 
socked pew, that widow ; her prayer-book is not gilt. It 
is better, it is thumbed and worn. Her husband gave it 
hcrt He has boon taken awoy long ago, but his grand- 
son, uiflhin though he be, looks with a sort of childish 
ignorant awo on the old prayer-book, wherein the 
day of his birth is inscribed on the titlo-pego, and on 
the nvell-conned lessons of which the old woman’s 
pleased eyes are rivetted with a reverential love, 
while the Tbnorous voice of the curate and the loud 
chafonting iff th^ choir, celebrate the oft-heard, etill 
loved service. Every word is familiar to her ; has 
been fhmiliar since she was a girl, and first went with 
lometbing like tiimdity and childish awe into that old 
oonntrychnrohfWithits chill damp smell, andlts marble 




tablets, au4 it 9 eha4y aMo ; tbe ivy toweri tbe 
ing vane over shadowed with drear yew and cypress. 
The church shp attends now is very different— so is 
the i)ttr^on ,* but t?i® very 'svord church” is hound 
up in Iw mittd with too solemn associations, with too 
many and dear old home teachings, which havo be- 
c(^me a part of her very being, to^i)erinit of her 
regarding the one with more respect and reverence 
th ^7 pho other. ^5he is religious by instinct — the rul- 
ing thought is religion. JSycry slf; is in her 

She Stills jvith sdTe^ifmate <5i?rei»ity restless 
fulgettiugs of the boy. The tamiliar words of the jier- 
vice come on her like the memory of old friends and 
old times. She has, as it wore, made acquaintance 
with every phrase. Every seijtcnce is an old face — evor^ 
lino composed of God’s household -words — i^nd the 
swell of the organ to her q^mple believing heart is 
nought, save an earthly echo of the harps which saints 
and angels play before their monar<ih ! • 

The church is empty — the pew-()pcner is looking 
for stray gloves left in the seats — the parson is un- 
robing in the vestry. , 

Turn we for a moment to hiA. He is, perhaps, a 
fashionable preacher ; there is an ecclesiastical dandy- 
ism about him ; his hands are very small and white, 
and jewels glitter on them j his hair is disposed for 
cffe<5t j his gestures have been studied before a mirror ; 
•he affects a lisp ; his manner is repose itself He is an 
oily man of God j be never appears to know- what 
energy or vehemence means. Body and soul seem 
mild, polished os with pumice-stone, till all is shining 
and very-very smooth. Ho would not put himself into a ’ 
flurry for the world ; everything roust go easily and 
evenly with him, mentally and physically — aocioty, 
polished society, requires it. He is n man upon springs; 
no jolting. He hates scenes ; wishes to ruifllc neifher 
his own nerves, nor those of anybody else. He t;\k( H 
rose water-views of things. Ho never shocks; lie 
always re-assures. ’Tis vulgar to he coarse, and say 
unpleasant things : he preaches easy -gliding sermons ; 
he is vei’y fluent, but does not always mean anything ; 
he smooths down unpleasant considerations ; there is 
time enough to think of tliom. He accounts decorum 
a high Christian virtue ; winks at fashionable vices ; 
calls aristocratic sins “ foibles deep, ttimning, social 
wrongs, the dispositions of society. ••He can’t afford to 
affront his hearers ; it would be to lose his*ciHtomers. 
But he has a very b®<l opinion of the lower classes — 
and waves his scented pocket-handkerchief in convul- 
sive horror at the niune of dissent. liadies call him ^ 
“ a dear man,*’ and keep perpetually giving him <ifri- 
ting desks, and gorgeously -bound polyglot bibles. 
'^I’hey admire the easiness of his soft^turned nothings. 
The sentences are elegant — ^the language refined. 
Pretty is tJio word for his teaching. There is »?ithing 
wrong in them, but nothing sternly right, ^^y ar6 
harmless, — ^milk and water, with more frawr thro) » 
milk. All their character sties arTnegative. If they are 
luminous at^l they shine without heat. He gives you 
the notinHi of a man fencing rather than a roan fight- 
ing. Tim behaviour of the foshiomlde parson is 


decorous— strictly so j not so much because decorum is 
required by religion^ but because it is oxoctod by 
society. There are few drinking, fox-hunting ^ergy- 
men now-a-days — precisely, b^capse other omuseinenti 
haii swallowing si:^ bottles at table, and leaping five- 
barred gates ji) the field, are no^ happily in vogue. 
But it is not the cloth which has ejevated society, it 
is society w'hich has efevated tfie cloth. The hfey-fair 
clerical butterfly soars not above society’s 
oscillates between the dratving-rporo, and the pulpit, 
and the^boudoir— efjuttlly polished^ graceful, insouciant 
I in all. ie ^ great request at tosbiqpable |^rtics, 
and occasionally is the ‘^Hon.” as well as the “ liev.'’ 

: That *‘all is vanity” is often the theme of his sermons 
j — and that ‘^‘all is vanity ” is as frequently practically 
confirmed by th©*tcnor of his life. 

Take his antipode — take the good, the working, the < 
zealous, the divine clergyman — ^he who feels that he 
has come on an awful milsion, whose mind bonds 
humbly before the great responsibility which, while it 
fsolemnizcs, elevates and cheers it. I would attempt to 
sketch him too, but 1 pre for turning to a great picture, 
by a great roaster. Here is a delineation unequalled 
for purity, force, and beauty. Hear Gooi&y Cliaucer 
A good man there w'as of religloun, 

That w'as a*poore Parson of a town : 

But rich be was of holy^iought and work. 

He was also a learned man, a Clerk, 

That Christo’s gospel trucily woul<^ preach. 

His parishona, devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity fuU patient ; 

And such ho was y proved often eithea.^ 

Pull loth were him to cursen for his tithes : » 

But rather would ho given, out qf doubt, 

Unto bis poor© pariahens about 

Of his off ’rrogi^nd oko of bm substance. 

He could in little thing have sufiSs|nce.’ 

Wide was hi« parish, and hdhses far asunder, 

But he loft nought for no rain nor thunder, 

In sicknoss and in mischief® to visit 
The farthest in his parish, much and lit’ * * 

Upon his feot, and in his hand a staff. 

This noble example to his sheep ho yaf ^ 

That first ho wrouglit, and afterward he taught. 
Out of the Gospel ho tlie word^s caught, 

^Ind iliiy figure he added yet tliereto : — 

That if gold ruste, what should iron 4 p ? 

* ♦ ^ 

He sette not his hencfico to* hire, * 

And left his sheep encumb’red in the mire, 

And ran unto London, unto St. Pool’s, 

To seeken him a ehant^ry fpr souls, . 

Or’witji a brotlmrhood to Be withhold j, 

But dwelt at home, onfi kepte well his fold ; 

So that the wolf ne made it not miscarry : 

He was a shepherd^ meroonaiy. 

And tliough be holy ^eire, opd virtous, 

He was to sinful «»en notdispitous;® 

' ■ ' 

(1) Often tinwa f‘-*) Siiffloienoy. , 

(3) Mjsthrtune. (i) Much anti 'itrle -richand peofi. 

(M Gkw. <ft} Onpitvintr. 
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Ne of bis speeche dsugorotis,' ne digne^* 

But in bis tencbing dfscreot nod benign. 

To dmwon folk to Heaven with fairfeness, 

Bf good eiample was his business. 

But it wore any person obstinate, 

What so be were of high or low osU&e, 

Hi™ would be snibben sharply for the non^ 
A better priest 1 trow that no where none is. 
Ha u^ted after no pomp ne reverence, 

Ha him no spic^ conscience i 

But Christa’s lore, and his Apostles twelve 

idb taught, but first he followed it himiel%e.”* 


S^rportfi^of ftectuve^, 

ADnitESSED CHIEFLY TO THE WOBKINQ CLASSES. 


ON LIVING FOETB; AND THEIR SERVICES TO THE 
CADSfi OP POLITICAL FREEDOM AND HUMAN 
PROOllEBS. — No. 10. 

Mist Bamstt AMD Mbs. Adams. 

Professedly religious poetry, as a whole, is the 
IMiorest' species of poetry. This feeling with regard 
to it has been impress^ by a long succession of ex> 
amplee; and if we desire to know a^iything of the 
jjoetry of another country^ or if w© w'ould have tlie 
inhabitants of another country know anything of our 
native poetry, that which is called religious poetry” 
is undoubtedly the last to which, in either case, we 
should have recburse. Sooner than this, we should : 
take almost any source of inspiration whatever, whose | 
power has been felt by the hard. Sougs of love, 
or of patriotism, — tke battle song, or the bacchana- 
lian song, — these would all take precedence of 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs.” Professedly 
religious composition has, in some instances, made the 
name of a poet, because it has engaged a large body 
of sectarian admirers and supporters. It has given a 
factitious celebrity and on unjusti^ahle eminence to 
many second i>i|^ &ird-rate names in our literary his- 
tory ; but there IS nothin these compositions the })ower 
that can pemanently act upon the human mind. 
Nor is it difficult to trace the reason of this fact. It 
is of the essence of true poetry to be exj^iansive, open, 
free, generous, uncircumscril^ed. But avowedly reli- 
gious poetry is hedged in by the narrowness of secta- 
rianism ; it bears foe restrictive marks that belong to 
the class or party for whose use it was framed ; it flows 
between the straight hanks of a canal, instead of, like 
the river, making its own channel, winding its free 
course, and by its very freedom, gaining power and 
fpreadiug fertility. Beligious poetry is usually the ver- 
sification of dogmas, —Hireeds turned into rhyme. Tlie 
T)iiirty*Nine Articles” answer the purpose as well as 
the loveliest or the gramlest objects in nature or in art. 
Stemhold and Hopkins were as successful wifo the 
Aihanasian creed, as they were with the most pas- 
sionate or pathetic passages in tl% Psalms of David. 
They went on to the same tune, cast thel^composi- 
tiolM in tlic same mould. T}*ey did the whole Atha- 
iia4kn creed 

' , man soever he V that 

Salvatkm would attam, • 

' The Catbolfe beUef nuist ' 

BeibrB a^ thh^gs nuiiotiU», Bev, 


And SO they went jogging and jingling on to the 
end of the chapter, — dainnatory clauses and all. The 
veneration of forms, foe technicality of almost 
all religious systems, foe way in which they act 
as bonds upon the mind, even when it has the 
genuine poetic impulse in it, make these p^uctions 
poor, effete, meaningless, and spiritless. There is a 
want of that r^l sjpirituality which is the result of 
freedom and boldnem of thought ; wifoout which man 
achieves nothing in poetry, philosophy, science, or art. 
Without mentm freedom which is the natural 
concomitant of mental greatness and power, no bard 
haa ever won hit way to popular renown and to en« 
daring fame ; without that freedom, the poet con no 
more take hia flight foan the bird. He becomes a 
mere thing of eai^, crawling when he should soar, 
and endeavouring to serve foe purposes of a faith or 
of a faction, when he should be giving vent to foe 
grand impulses of his own spirit, and raising other 
spirits into sympathy wit-h his own greatness, loveli- 
ness, and aspiring temperament. 

I ^ Now I take those causes to be all external to 
religion ; they are not of its nature and its essence, 
lleligion is made a sordid thing, — a tool of Church 
and State — the watchword of a great corpora- 
tion. It is professed 1^ Jndividuals in conformi^ 
with the feelings of th# socrety in which they live. It 
is itself made Hho subject of a profession, or occupa- 
tion, a trade. But jioetry is not sordid, poetry is not 
professional, poetry cannot be made a trade. And 
when religion is in this way degraded do'an from 
heaven to earth, the p*)otry that comes into association 
with it pai^takes of the degradation, falls in its fall, « 
and loses its own spiritual and ethereal essence. I 
believe that foe causes are wholly foreign *10 religion 
that have thus degraded most of what has come into 
the world as j)roic88cdly religious poetry. Dr. John- 
son, I know, traces foe defect to religion itself ; hut 1 
don’t think that disagreeing with Dr. .lohnson’s criti- 
cisms is at all a thing to ho feared. His criticism, no 
more tlian his philosophy, abounds with now truths. 

It would l>e difficult to find any new truth of which 
he ever was foe teacher, or any prejudice, however 
gross and vulgar, of which he was not the mlliator ; 
so long as that prejudice could be put into Latinized 
English, into words of six syllables, into ponderous 
sentences, ponderously combined, — he was ready to 
take it up, and give to it the fiat of a name which has 
b^'come great, simply because it reflected tho littlenesses 
of society. In his preface to Dr. Watts’s poems, 
which he was the occasion of introducing into the 
edition of the poets for which he W'rote the lives; 
and which, lAving introduced, he endeavours in 
his preface to show*aro not real pwtry, at least of any 
high onier^ he lias these remarks on devotional 
poetry : — 

“His ear was well tuned, and his diction was elegant and 


petoal repetition, ana tne sanctity oi tne matter rejects the oms- 
monti of figfurativo diction. It is sufikient for Watts to have 
done better than others what no man has done well.” 

Now if this we»e a trte account of religious poetry, 
it would, by inference, be. a true account of religion, 
and would represent religion, not as what it is in fact, 
the purgst and foe best condition of the human mind, 
but as almere fungus upon human nature, which the 
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sooner itVaia get rid of the better. True religion, 1 J 
apprehend, is foat condKion in which the mind of man 
attains to its noblest elevation and its broadest views— ^ 
w'hen it traces laws in the material and in the moral 
universe — when it has glimpses of foe gmt order of ( 
things that every where preveils— when it relies on j 
the benefloent opdkation of those Uwe— and feels itself 9 
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'j & porUon of one mat whole^ bound together by the 
'v prineiploB of* vital being, where living and loving 
i7 are identical — and finds tliat there is in sniritufil pro- 
() gress the same necessity, the same impulse, the same 
) intermiiiable prospect, as there is in the improvement 
of the arts and sciences which minister to our external 
(( and physical enjo^ents. And if religion be this, 
(: there is no reason in itself why religious jxjetry should 

J not be the grandest and finest spe^es ^ poetry, as it is 
) when we see it treated by a master-mind, like that of 
j Milton, end as it evOr must be, according to the 
capacity, strength, and poetic temperament of the 
(' mind employed upon it, if it weiw not for the disturb- 
ing influences of sectarian creeds, of formality, of the 
^ ) palsying infiuence of temporal concerns, and of that 
) limitation of human freedom which so many classes of 
roligionistshave made a condition of entering into their 
( churches and temples. And why this should not have 
the purest diction suited to the end in view, employ »ld 
) in its expression, is by no means apparent : for if the 
) truths and objects expressed be of the noblest kind, 
^ tlie language will be sure to correspond. The fact is, 
that in this matter of the ornaments of figurative 
( diction, I>r. Johnson was speaking conventionally, 
,> spooking only in reference to the kind of versification 

J) which was then called poetry. But a new race of 

bards has arisen — ^Wordsworth leading the way — who 
have shown that poetic concetltions lose nothing of 
( their beauty and splendour when expressed in the very 
^ ' simplest language which will afford adequate means of 
^ ) rommunication from one mind to another. Nor is it 
true that Watts had done better than others, that 
(, which no man had done well. For if we leave the 
(J ’ professional religious poets — if we look from the mere 
i' maiiufactui^r of hymns and psalms, to the great hards 
- ' of our country — who is there of them that was not at 
times religious, and that has not giv4>n the noblest 
( expresHion to whatever principle or feeling lielongs to 

( religion? Wc might gather from the great minds, 

( from the .illustrious of our country’s literature, the 

f) most poetical expressions of devotion, and of the 

S feelings wduch enter into its holiest moments. In 

their long array of magnificent productions, in those 
( works winch constitute the glory of our country, 

{ ^ which raise it to an equality with the highest nations 

^ of ancient or modern times, there is a religion — ^not that 

» of an established church or of dissenting churches — 

^ not the sort of religion which you find in the sermons 

( of this or that jireacher — not a religion Avhich can he 

(' i-oducod to forms, creeds, or articles of faitli ; but there 
is in them tlie real religion of the human mind in its 
> noblest elevation ; theiv, is in them the expression of 
whatever emQtion.s, sublime or lovely, joyous, or 
(j pathetic, correspond w'ith the great objects of natures ; 

( with all that is presented to us in the heavens and the 

earth, and with all that is most impressive in tlie 
) development of human character, and the dificrent 
S collisions of society. Nay, so certain is this, and so 

'I I'tir does it lead us towa^ a groat truth of human 

nature, that I should not hesitate to say that a poet, if 
^ real pot't, a man deserving of the laurel, and to wl»om 
) ])o8terity d(dil>erately and permanently awards the 
) liiurol, is, from that very circumstauqe, sure of being — 

^ anti it will be found in his works — a religious poet in 
tJm pi*oper sense of the expression, I would tjko any 
Tuan, whatever his faith, or his want of faitli, though 
) he may he antagonistic to all received BystemS|^ what- 
) ever has been most commonly believed fyom^the firs^ 

\ century down to the presen^^ tiipe. I would take 
. Shelley, and tqke him, not in his more matured state, 
j but in hi# poetic boyhood, when ho was inditing the 
) fierce and imnderous commentaries of ** Queen Mah ; ” 

1 take him in his hostility to our received forms of faith 


and receiveni authorities ; take him when in the first 
fervour of yotith, he was throwing down the gituntlet 
to every species of snperstition, and waging igeinst 
Theology an interminable warfare; and I suy, that even 
at that moment^ Shelley was a religious poet, ^hat; 
ever is just, true, and beautiful in human feelings, as 
it flows out tc^ards the vast universe of which we are 
a portion — whatever is most ennobling and divine in the 
principle of love all beings — ^whatever tends 

to show the advance in human nature, and even in un- 
conscious being — we have in that persecuted and con- 
demned Queen Mah a demonstration that if Shelley 
were an atheist, he was an atheist whom a God might 
love, a.id in whom we may perceive a brother, who, by 
the frattfrnal affection that binds the race toother, 
would point the aspirations of that r 0 .ee upwa^, to- 
wards whatever is most true, beautiful, sublime, and 
enduring ; and if that be not religion, there is no re- 
ligion on the facp of tlie earth. 

Nor is it merely of speculafive and spiritual minds, 
(as they are essentially,) like that of Shelley, that this 
holds true ; but it is true of hards of a very different 
description. Take another, Vho, with some affinity to 
Shelley as to scepticism and hostility to received opi- 
nions, yet, in other points, and in all the characteris- 
tics of Ins genius, was as remote as possibre from 
Shelley. I take the protesting, the antagonistic, the 
hot-blooded Byron. I say it was in him ; and 1 say 
that when he was most the poet, there were the 
same characteristic.*! of religion, essential 10 true 
genius, as tlvse we find in Shelley. The con- 
clusion, of his Ohilde Har^d, that magnificent apos- 
trophe to the ocean, who is there that does not re- 
member it ? and who is there tliat, in reading it, 
has not felt his spirit bowed and yet filled with a sense 
of grandeur, at once humbled to the'dust, and raised 
to tlie skies ? Those who look ahro^ with a fellow- 
feeling for all that is iramense or lovely, are conscious 
of a refiex in their own soul, and are thus called into 
that very state of action, that specific mode of feeling, 
which most truly constitutes religion. Yes, 
had a right to give that challenge, which, with his 
usual mixture of levity and patnos, with liis usual 
boldness, and with a recklessness that so often charac- 
terised that holdnene, yet with touches that show f,h« 
true bard within his heart and Boul,^he once thre^v 
down to the critics of Engl&nd, who had been 
arraigning his infidelity. 

! ** Somo kinder casuists are pleased to say 

In nanioless print, that 1 nave no devotion ( 

But let those persons down with me to pray. 

And you shall see who has the properwt not Jbn 
Oi irettlng into heaven the shortest way. 

My altars are tlie mountains aud the ocean, 

EaHh, WH, stai-s— all that spring from the great whole. 
Who hath produced, and will receive the souL** 

In the two names which I have connected with the 
present Lecture, Miss Barrett and Mrs. Adams, wc may 
trace the representatives of two jphases of the re* 
ligiims feeling ; both true and genuine, because they 
arc the real modifications of real character, thought, 
and feeling; but very unlike one another. Although 
they have this diameter of being pre-eminently the 
authors of compositions with a religious form and spirit, 
yet arc they unlike^n all the peculiarities by which 
those qoinpositions are difitin|^ished. The religion of 
Mi. 9 s for instance, is that of solitude and of 

rdloction, the religion of |)rofound thought, the re- 
ligion of continuous suffering. It is, often obscifre, 
often mystical. It hears the marks of her mode of life. 

A victim to disease for many years, secluded from the 
world, living in a world of her own thoughts, medi- 
tating there on what she deems ,ihe reality of a emd 
that is too. abundant in mysteries, catoliing its spirit, 
hut ennobling it by her own poetic the beings 
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gold tbe conflicts of the pte^nt ago pass by unheeded ‘ 
they gre but as shgflowa to her, while the shadows of 
past ages assume distinctness and reality. Her poems 
are scarcely flty ahy Wge proportion of theftia for 
*citg*ti 0 ii on stU^ an occasion as this j they do not abound 
( xg eatraotfdble matter; they arc not for social reading; 
r they leboer not the family fireside. iHer volumes 
should ie tJ^en into solitude; they should be read 
I in some Oothic recess, when tv^light begins to gloom 
^ . over the scene ; and when the nhantasmal forms whieh 
( she arouses may appear to the reader as they do to 
herself; we may enter into the concentions of those 
)> who have lived such lives of faith, and may Jeel that 
)) strong sense of invisible reality, that apprehension of 
the future and the unseen, which with ner seems to 
( be oven stronger, in most instances, than any sympa- 
{* thy with the fleeting beings and rapidly passing events 
in the world around her. She has described the sense 
) of responsibility undea which her •compositions are 
() produced. They are no light effusions ; they are not 

( thrown off in a hbsty manner; hut her language con- 

i' cerning them teaches a» truly sound and valuable 
i) lesson on the worth of poetry, and the mode in which 

S the possessor of such a power should employ it for 

') the noblest of purposes. Speaking of one of her 
own compositions, “ A Vision of Poets,” she says — 

( ** I have endeavoarsd ; 

J niUB to suffering and sell 

( raticU, the poet is at once a richer and poorer r _ 

r to be ; he trears hotter brood cloth, hut speaks no more oracles ; 

' ) and the evil of his social incrustotion over a vreat idea ia eating 

( deeper and more flitaUy into our litcraturo, fian cither readci-s 

) or Writers may apprehend ftillv. 1 have attempted to exttress m 

( this poem my view of the misllon of the poet of the self abiic- 

ii 


aU, that If knowledge is newer, suffering should he aoc'eptable as 
apart of knowledge, ll is enough to say of tlw other poems, 
that soarcely one of them is unambitious of an object and a 
sigaifiosnoe.” 

[After reading from this passage to the conclusion of 
the Preface, Mr. Fox continued: — ] 

yere all writers thus to proi>are themselves for ap- 
pearing before the public, w’cre there this deep ond 
earnest sense of moral responsibility in whatever 
may exercise an influence over the minds of others, 
whether they be writers of poetry ^ir of prose, w hether 
they he those who aspire to give the world volumes 
that shall be permanently read, or those who write 
only for thr passing moment ; were there, I say, more 
of this feeling, the press would bo a far more blessed 
engine in it# operation than it is ; humanity would 
have ta chance of rcceivitig much sounder instruction 
than is now’ afforded to it ; and, for how much that 
is vain and frivolous, for how much that is pervert- 
ing and degrading, for how much that tends only to 
minister to passion and prejudice, should we receive 
compositions which the world would not willingly 
let die, and which would deserve not to die, hut to 
continue their existence together with that of the 
human race. • 

* 'fhe religious poeti:^ of Mrs. Adams ia of quite a 
different, description from this ; but having, neverthe- 
less, truth eud Wuty equally to recommend it to 
minds of a different cUsSf — finding its sympathies and 
congenialities, not in the profundity of reflection, nor in 
the etndenvGur to give pWmnence to a shttd<pvy World — 
but in kobittg round on the real, it may sometimes be 
oily m rfin .^fac© of the real, but seeing how rich 
thaiiwiifff*# k in frtote and flowers for human enjoy- 
ment* from tbe dark im.4ges of mythical ages, 

^sregnrdb^ tormst ol wonhiji and of doctrine, looking 
to ^be spirfj^.of i^igion, and identifying it 

bititlan truth and good j^ncrally, she delights 
to seMfe'OOt in tb© solitary reflections of the hermit, 
l»at ‘in corjinectio** with the colIision<!, t!io ff^elings, the 


desires, and the struggles of society. The suljeot of 
her chief work is, thefrefore, in strong contrast ’With that 
of Miss Barrett. Miss Barrettes two most important 
poems bring us into the world of angels and demons ; 
they relate to what, in her ffiith, are ihevileffe©^ and 
depravity of human nature. She calls up the darkest 
shades from beneath, — calls down tlie brightest from 
above ; gives lifh and speech to ap^^hensions, to ele- 
mental poweit aifd principles, whilst our other 
author looks at humanity in tl^e pleadings of the child, 
and the yearnings of the mother in outraged or 
mating tehdemess, in the conflicts of the agoniatfid 
father, — in the firmness that Withstands the world, 
and in the martyrdom that dies for the truth. Her 
drama, “ Vivia Perpetua,” is founded on a story of 
martyrdom of the third century. A noble lady, of 
Roman descent, living in Carthage, is discovered to 
have been converted to the then persecuted faith. 
This alienates her father from her, — irritates liim even 
to madness, and occasions her immediate imprisonment. 
Every effort is made therts to prevail over her constancy. 
i,Slie associates there withslaves; which the Christian 
faith had then begun to tetich the world was due to the 
common rights and tendencies of our nature. And 
with slaves for her companions, she at last submitted 
to the horrors of rnartyrdom, to be torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, holding hand of one who had beeri a 
slave of hcr^ own, as a sister ; and, when eventually 
dispatched by the executioner, steadying the sword 
which his tremtding hand could not guide to hri* 
throat. Such is llie sabjoct; and the' groat moral it 
teaches,— -of truth to onCvScIf, whatever be the voice 
of society, whatever its prejudices and conventional-^ 
isms, its injuries and oppressions, — is beautifully 
wrought out Vivia Perpotua, im])ross®d with her 
Cliristian feeling, seeks by herself the temple of Jupiter, 
there to renounce her ancient suporstitirm. In the 
soliloquy she there utters aro many expressions thai 
entitle the writer to no mean rant in the order of' 
poets. The time is evening; the scene, )iis solifnn 
temple : and the Christian convert thus .'ipostrop]iiz( {, 
the deity enshrined there ; — 


“Lo ! where. aU tremhliiip, T have knell Jind piviyM: 
W nere v(m uii\l sncj’ifice, nt morn un<J eve, 

Shrouded in ineeiifee dim. have tiwn appparo 
The wrath, n^reat .Tuve.tif thy om-e rhvadecl thunder, - 
Up to the «>ip:ht of thy tnajpfetii hrows, 

Yef terrible with nnger, thus ] utter,— 

3 am no loj)#?er worsloppor ol tliha-' 

Witness tlio firm fVon-well these s-tedlivst eyes 
For ever grave upon thy inavhU' fionl ; 

Witness these hands— tueir Iremhhng is trot fem*— 
q’hat on thine altur st t for everiutiro 
A firm renounciriff seal— I am a Chrlsliaii 

4f> ^ 


Cod of stone 

For the lAt timo ftirewell ! and taj ewell ye. 

The altar where my (:lnlill)ood’s .vrealh nos fhmg, 

Frail u« the thUh that (‘liiimed its dodiratiori )— 

Yon laeho, where an npai t was sought, *doiie, 

From crowd.-, that own'd no reverence Ihr liiin 
They nam'd their Ood- Is strll the tJral Huy tiame!— 
Unt'OTi.'^dous treasury of tours, that oft 
Fell, like la?.t rain, upon those st'nst lcss stones, 

That, like- ymi irna^e, then a deity, 

Sent n(y returninj? pity. Jove ' give back— 

♦ Give track tliose tears were shed m vain to thw ; 

Give Uwk those tremhlmg vows ww' rnude to thco* 

Give buck the Hacriflcc wa.<t paid to thee,— 

That I may iviider all to that dear God 
Hath fj-eod nil) from those agouics of thar, 

Thou reckoncst for worsliip.” 

Betfide# this noble renunciation, there arc Ix'.aulifiil 
passaup of social feeling and morals, all tending 
towart^ the one great point of truthfulness to our 
own eonscibusne»s, tjjrough the i>oem. This is one 

expands the ncopc} of nlety ; 

M mU) pride doth hold the poor for tialier CiaVi 
ReHriom wccpinjffond andT thoufflitmi teari; 

Gently diesolvt^s ffielr element to^find 
gome vein of native good, by pride unseen, 
rimt shint'S to prove t>or God and Ood tii all, 

1 here n r.'> ni'liii- win i j. ilio-c jn ii()( lio h • 
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L scorn ^na 

, They hate the M’il moiti Ihnti tovus the good f 

! Thte‘, iiS trUo of HgtLtd in wh!<jh ^hat is 
; dlitled iV^rld ihottld bh held, its pyfejttdlces 

’ 6p]^6^ t6 the diotaites 6 t sineerltjr t — 

I Xte thjOi^t of too did nev^ h^e A^ought^**^ notr- 

thems<SIvee mt taeif own eako t s^sek, 

I AtiAncttt^t^ofoibertiutlicsLuoi^ 

;, I ne’er had followed in the Chriffliiin track, 

i You do not know how often I have tuniM 

\ tJnto the&o ftilent marblOi^, there lo lay 

I Atid gaase away a weathiess of «ouU • 

) Forgetting fii th$ir gradutishc^Sfi a while 

' Olliers’ forgetfoliKsM of wlmt th'ey ow6 

) II nfco thfh* aoblo naturoa Nevir yet 

I Found 1 ttate dwidiy in any oite , ^ 

/ VV ho let the worid’e oplnioti trlpfiie thongnt.’* 

^ In tho immediato prospect of her martyrdom, some 
> oni! Kuys to her ; — 

I ** Yon die for Cbvb(t,y 0 t( he cannot need * 

^ Tlic ikath of one like tliee."^ 

which .she replios, aiud in that reply gives the 
' r f.i lu'c of the whole drama ; 

* , “ 1 ntvd f*> die, * 

I coiiW rjot hvc, ' t‘onl<;rfl.fe final ? - to I'im I a truth 
( '\v loudly in tho hi aif and pfrajiglc it* 

Wi'j'c tins tlic uiul, no (filler I'To 
Xh‘tt< rt<»p('nsh tiui!i,oor ilu'.t nnuuiiiM. 

(Si* it nuglit iKur I' !i .‘■(iTl iUhiinj Oo^Y(‘^,V 
hafhor than hi-i ivtiu’ such nv'§.itU ha hCuirly kill# 

'('ho truth that lilouins ndlun.’* 

Now in these two difTercnt modes tlie writers before 
us liavo produced compositions thni ftie roally rc- 
lijfious, and are real poetry, f’nn Irmtitiition do any- 
thing like this? Cun state emloM-iueut I’lisuri* such 
results ? Have they been inauguratinl info uny priest- 
hood -- inducted into any living — gifted witii any 
titlt'!^ ? ^av© they had blshdps’ hands upon their 
bcitds for consecration and ordination ? Ilcligion is 
the frec-ndll of the mind, if it he worth anything, not 
a trad(‘, or occupation, or a profcflsidfli ; nor can ftil the 
arts and inducemonts, the means and appliances, to 
which establishments have reached, or can over com- 
mand, produce one genuine throb of piety, or its - 
IiroBsiou in one genuine verse of poetry. I’hcy inji\ 
give us bustling and mitred bishops; they tnay give 
us a numerously organised cleri<ml profession, like on 
army, wdth its ranks and gradilions, its pay and its 
promotions ; or they may give us a fanatical spirit, 
SPoking ever to exalt as an idol its own particular f<>rni 
of faith and worship : or tliey may create dissenting 
churches, with teachers who arc to teach that whicJi 
tlieir jioople already know and believe, and to which 
alone they will 1 if ten, requiring? in the form of 
imitruction only the echo of their own faith, and 
perhaps their owtj fancies. A4l this external 
rtiTangement may do for i^eligioti ; but to pro- 
duce the reality of it, to give it its f'cnuine truth- 
fulness and beauty of expression, is altogether be- 
yond their power. Bat where there tlio devout 
nature, that nature finds its own expression, iiud, 
unprompted by considerations such as ih^’sc, dcsiripg 
only to I’elievo itself from the feelings by wld^i it is 
oppressed, pours forth strains whicli the. feelings of 
others respond to, and recognise ns genuine. Siu h 
is the true expresmon, and 8uch*are the best teach- 
ings of a real religion. In tho accounts which have 
been made public latterly as to ragged *80110018,” 
places opened a^ receptlwles for those who se^te utterly 
abandoned by sdcletj',the darkly and densely ignorant, 
and iu ^elr IgliOranOe, too c^mdnly tke prematurely 
vicious — ^in one Of these plaoes; one of the first things 
we .see ijecorded is, that certain tracts have bfcn given 
thorn ; they have been taught to read tracts, and they 
r(*hd tracts to one another. So it is thought tliey are 
to he made religious by a short yul ; and this is to 


stand in the place of knowledge of the 

training and forihatiph of huiban chaMtetor, Why 
the bast coiirso 'V’^diild he to CfihtrgO thfefi? Uiinds, to 
give something like training to the powers and capa- 
bilities they possess ; to lead them to greater kn^w- 
lodge of the ttdflii iftf fiaiure arOUtld them, to expand 
and raise their thoughts j and ihtin, iff thlst growth of 
the mind, thO roli^on i^Otdd cOlfto of ilseif, if they 
have the elements of religion ih tli^r fiktur^ ; it would 
come to them, fbf H Ifolongtl tO th6 hdthkh constitution. 
And if it do not^ liUt bo only a fdrcetl graft of human 
forms pnd institUtJoli*, the it ke|rfc aiifray from 
them the better they will do witbdht it, and Wdll show 
thatHiuiiiMti ttaturn suffices in itself better for them, far 
better^han any rfeligioh W'hich cad lie thus anificially 
from w-^itliout inculcatqd upbh the ffiiud, Hhd hammered 
over the mere externals of character. 

In the minor compositidns of each wd ftijfd the same 
distinction I, have endeavoured to trace in their 
more important oiid tittdrfl aistihctly religious poetiy. 
The one is still thoughtful and >the dtbet graceful t 
the one is still ohdeavoiiring to penetrate into i: 
essences of things; ihe other gkrihg Ori lltid refieclin^, 
the beauty that lies upon the surface. Inhere are 
dark depths iil the one, but so pellucid in the other 
that tlicy sCem lutt to he depths.. TliCre are but few 
of Miss llarrett's poems that relath to passing events. 
Some thc*re are; and When hUc does deal ti'ith subjects 
of this kind it is to throw into them a |>ortion of that 
power wdii(‘h 1 have ttdeavoured to describ® as consti- 
tuting her fieculiarity, ^fhere Is ofie occa^oned by 
the return of the dcadi^Napol^n to trahee, two 
years ago, and which deserves notlcife, fifli Oftly for the 
thoughts that fforminato in it, hut for the morkl judg- 
ment which §iis religitrtie writet prohounc^s ujicn 
certain political aCfSoiis, hi’Oright, recollection by 
the event : — 

CROWNED AND DUlttfei). 

** jNTapolcon 1 years K^o, And that ^Toat Word, 

C<'mpact of human m-iath In hate and dread 
And exultation, hlftoa a.s o\erbead-^ i 

All atmosphere whoise Ikjhthlng wiiS th® AWOH!, 

Svathingtae otstla^ of (In* norfd, -drnvMi dowi» 

Tlie burningfi, by thi* nu-tnl of a cfOwu. 

“Niipotcon 1 ualion.’’. fhi\y riirsi'd that name, 

SbonU rtt fhCil*onn rm w : and while others txire 
Jl,*. fwmml, a# of a 

llrf’HS ft o^ittvd ic{.?IoiiA Jiismiud it» mmJS— 

And dying men. on liain[>lt d Battle tods, 

Nttfir flieir hint ^iknl'i^ uttri-’d it lor tioj’s. 

“Na^iolpon ' sages, with high foi vlivuds dri>op(Sdt 
Did use it for a probk'in , gliUibvii 
Dvaitt nil to gi evt it, as at iuiUihood's call : 

Pi i»'s.tK lik'N'.rd It I'rom timir ftltrtis ovrrs^wbb^ » 
h.v inoi'k c.vt d Christ’s,— and n iiluwfi iydh a moan 
Sp;dvv' u, v^h^.« quffitiiuird why they itai Albne. 

” That name eonsunu-d the silentt? of fhe.WKWfS 
in Alphu- kreping, h«>l,v inul (ir»ud hid ' 

Tlie iiiinm* eagles Uitn d what luttiu i '» did, 

And (Won ublmd iior monnfaiijoUK 
In .^oai'cii ot oyuos; and thr Bgyptian mtuk 
jMiijgJfd :lie Mine won! v^lth its giand * For evet.’ 

*Affor troring ft portion of hls CHWl* She COXhes to 
die time of bis Uowriiiiih — , ^ 

•‘>.a]iolr'r*n ' ’twa<? a high name lifted Idgh f 
It i..el at last fo d'‘ ihimder «ri)t to elcar 
Oiir rompa Siting and tovt ring atmoppluej 6, 

And oju n a i-!« ar sight tKiyund the sky,' 


OtVurn eine eniuire ! tiiiffAif earth’s wiiw done— 
* :.ing.s creprout again tn f«*el tliosun- 


And !i 


“ l’h>' Uing*^ crept out, Uic peOpkfiat at homer 
Ami tlnrhng the long bo'Of?ldea peace 
A pa til cnihi'oidercd wftn Went tmftillva 
()< 1 ightH divine, too scant to cover dootn 
Such u« ihov su'fTbred,— cuieed tiio corn that 
Itnukly, to lAtter bi’cad, on Waterloo ! 


grow 


Tli®n,*atUp dfiscribiug hi« captivity at St. Helena, 


Ah 4 e<^ly Os ffio Hmiichre Ihe corstv 
t; util iRiatod m Attm love’s rcfiwvs® 

To A luny angel of thq re-tumctiou, 

SheoriLid, ‘ Ib'hold, thou tJnglnod' 1 would Ittivo 
The di ad w Uej eof ttion n oUt from tlmt grave I* 





m 


TUB journai^* 


«*And EtigUu(id«a«iv«r«din tiiei)at3rte«y 
’Whioli imcfamt IbiHitttryiad lx>T ih^y 
* Ta|t« bftdcl^ <181^4 Atwl when thou hariest it, 
Titft»w in nil jjwf^ vtHl^ Hwint thee and me/ 

Amm^ mine Bngliiaml i *thi a eottrCeoue claim. 

But aek a little room too-*>ibr thy Jihaine! 

» ** Beoatwe It wae hot well, it woe npt well, 

Not* tunelhl with thy lofty-chanted petit. 

Among the ooeanideB^that heart « . 

To and hare, and rex wUh rvlture 
1 would, my noble England ! men migiit seek 
All crixi^n atidns upon thy broajifr— not che«k ! 

*• 1 would that hostile fleets had thy btiy, 

Instead of the lone ship which waited moored 
Until thy princely purpose was assured, 

Then left a shadow— not to pass away— 
l^ot tor to night’s moon, nor to morrow’s sun ! 

Groan watdmig hills, yo witnessed what was done ! 

“And since it was dcmcy— in sepulchral dust., • 

We fiiiii would pay back something ot our debt « 

To Trance, if not to honour, and forget 
How through much toar we fslsiflod the trust 
Of a ikllen toe and exile 1— wo return 
Orestes to £lectrar-in his um I 

* a * « 

“ Napoleon ! he hath dhne again— borim home 
Upon tlio popular ebbing bearv-a sen 
Which gauiers *t» own wrecks perpetually, 

Majestically moaning. Give him room I— 

Boom for the dead iu Pekis I welcome solemn 
And gravesdeep, *ncath the camnon-moulded column ’ 

Blood fell like dew beneath his sunriso-sooth ! 

But glittered dew-like in the covenanted 
And liigb-rayed light. He was a tyrmit ; granted ! 

But the apnf of his autocratic moutl) 

►Said yeai* ttte i>eoplo*« Trcncli ! lie magnified 
The image of the mtedom he denied. 

And if tliey asked tor rights, he made reply, 

* Yo have my glory !* and so, drawing round tlumi 
His ajnplc purple, glorified and bound Uicin 
In an embrace that m^uchI identity. i 
He ruled them like a tyrant— true ' but none 
Were ruled like slaves ! Bhcli tolt Napoleon ! 

I do not praise this man t the man was flawed, 

Tor Adam— much more, Christ 1— his knee, unbent— 

His hand, imclean— Im aspiration p(‘nt 

Within n swiS'd-swecp- pshaw !• -but since he ha<l 

The genius to Vc loved, why let him have 

Tlic justice to be honoured In his grave. 

I think this nation’s tears, poured thus together, 

Nobler tluui shopts ! I think this flmeral 
Grander than crownings, tliough a Tofie bless all ; 

] think this grave strouger than thrones ' But wlietiier 
^ The crowned Napoleon f»r the buried clay 
Be iMittor, J discern not- Angels may.** 

Another of her pieces, which contains some allusion 
to the paasing state of things in this couatry, is a sort 
of moan for the distresses of the^ioor; audit is us 
genuine in the |one of its humanity as is the wail it 
sends forth: — •' 

« ‘ There Is no God/ the tooUsU salth,— 

■Rut none—* there is no sorrow;’ 

And nature oft, the cry ofihitli, 
liL bitter need will bonnw: 

£\ 09, which the preacher could not school, 
fly wayside graves are raiiMtd ; 

And lips say— “God he pitlflil,’ 

Who ne’er said, ♦ Goa be praised.’ 

Be]ntlful, O God* 

] strikes fiir and near,— 


And down and strong it enters; 

Tins purple chimar wbich we wear, 

Makew madder than the ciintaiir’a 
Ocj’_ tliptughts grow black, our words grow strange; 

c clioer the pale gold-diggers-- « 

^ J3 uih soul is worth no nrnch rm ’t;hang<‘, 

And marked, like sbccii, with flgur«., 

BopitilubO Gwdt 

*‘ The euivo ofgolrt U];»oii the land, 

The Mick of bread onlorcco - 
The mU-cars snort I'rotn strand to stramL 
like umra of Death’s white horsA ' 

The preach ‘ light# aUd tuturc ilovh, 

Aud Imar uo liUKUi sci^ng ; . 

Tli« poor die mute- -witii stiiiwing au%rt 
• <m com-iKbips in the oihng. 

*\ BepikUuUOGod” 

In camfKwiiaons of Mrg. Adams there 

k » morb illi0N>hgh entering mif, the feelings of the 
day, a more livbly isesrajmse to the ea^noHtno^^s of the 
fitrnggle iti which thwwho ire warring for the right 
engage, a iJtnmger vibration to the appools wludi 


I those who le&d the people on are moking for the poi- 
' aesmon of their righta, locM, political, or coniihoirdal* 
Nearly a twelvemonth in this place, t ree4 
severe uannecript producSonil, withont nam^ their 
author^ as spechneni of the mode in which poetical 
power might be brought to bear on the events ^ the 
day. They Were Anti-Com-X/aw songs, about the 
f time the haeaar was opened. It is long enough ago, 

I think, for me to repeat one, which may, perhaps, 
call the rest to *tbe* recollection of these who heard 
them 

autumn 

Hfimst Home! Hnmst Home? 

Over the stubble I heard the call ; 

Hatvest Home ! Harvest Home ! 

And I watched the reapers oneand all ; 

Each face said plate as plate could bes, 

** The harvest ne’er comes home to me.** 

Harvest Home ! Harvest Homo ! 

Faint and more fldnt was heard the call 
Harvest Home ! Harvest Home ! 

No echo comes fVom the cottage wall, 

But ttiere tbo reaper with aspect wild 
Holds a mouldy crust to a dyteg child 

Harvest Home ! Ha!hrest Home ! 

What voice from beneath is heard to calU 
* Harvest Home ; Harvest Home j 

W here the shadow of flimino Is over all f 
Death for the reaper’s child has come 
Stern landlord to bear hJs Harvest home. 

Another of these .> earnest compositions was occa- 
sioned by the opening gf Ihe RoyiU Exchange, and by 
. the motto so conspicuously emblazoned there, — “ The 
I earth is the Lited's, and the fullness thereof.” Thejie 
lines were written on the day on which the Queen 
went in state to open the Exchange : — 

the opening of THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. ') 
“ The Earth is the Lord’s and .the fullness thereof.” • ^ j 

The E xcluinge, say ye, opened ! —and corn yet forbid • ( \ 

.Shame, nimhants of Loudon I your tablet bo hid • / / 

For it makes of Heaven's Icswin, a mockery and soolf. ' 1 

** The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof.’ ( > 

Tho* tlJC thw might bo flair, tho’ the vast human tide , i 

Now rushed, now recedtA as bidding might guide ; ' j 

Thj/ loud came the shout on the populous air,— / 

The still voice iu the deptli of the soul, said, ‘Bownn '* M 

For oV*r toilnl ami o or taxed, far too msny were seen, 

That could give n<» * CJod bless her/ to welcoma tlio Queen 
A torced holuiay— and their oliUdren unfed, — 

Double Work on the morrow lo iwy for dear bread- 
Oh the brave crimson banner tluit' waved to and frt) ^ . 

Spoke out for those nleDt pale Inces below, / ' 

” Blood royal, wbat is it ? what shition ? what birth '# ' ; 

Gt>d Imth made of one blood all the trilH*8 of thte caith. ( 

Queen ! mteisiers ! merchants ! turn not to despair, J ) 

Give us bn»ul day by doy—our legitimate prayer, ( 

Nor taunt us with tablets of mociKevv and scofl’, . 

** Tlic earth is the Lord’s, and the flilhieiM thereof.” I 

Aye, tljc red streak above, and the luOinets below', ( 

,»The sharp glitter of steel, in that toll human flow, ; 

Made the loyal hearts tremble, tbo loving turt> dull, ' , 

With the sliudderiiig cxdd tltat’s projdietic of ill. ( 

A ve those biumers they waved fiery warning to all, } i 

Like the band tkpit wrote ** Menu on Nineveh's wall. ( 

They Imde us remember that terrible time . 

When slaniitionV shaiT Ixmra wore tJie getaders to orlma, 1 

When was heard first tlie piteous erry tor Cheap Br«‘ad, / ' 

Ere the blootl tliat denied it was pitiless shed, ’ 

Of King, Queen, Lords, Cumtnons. who turned to a scoff / 

«* The earth is the Lord’s and the tolness fliereo£” ^ , 

Oh your Royal Exchange will be opened, indeed, , 

, When its merchants may utter, ** our commerce Is ftced !” ( 

Then let multitudes ficxw, then that broad rivet' flow, i 

ThVu lot Ijanners spt«k lioia* for pale fkces below' ( 

Wil li this their inscription, in sunsliine untortel / ' 

“ I'Yt'c ti-flde with the nations, all over tlio work! I” 1 

Thou those voices imw mute in the thrall of despair ( ' 

.Shall awake to pear forth on tlio jubiUnt air, ' , 

(No longer your tablet a mockery and scoff,) ( 

“ The Ij^aith is the Lord's and the fhlluess thereof- ’ 

To gli.nco from religioiw poetry to Telipous prose, ' 
ami to cl^e this comparison with one topic on wliich 
both writers bave licen employed^ though in different ( 
ways: we owe, amongsr^otliGi' things, to hirs. Adams, (' 
a little book entitled, ** The Flock at the Fountain,” ( ‘ 

in the form of a catechism. This is a form (ff which I ^ ^ 

always diRapjirove ; it is not u good ode for conveying 
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iMit it U| p6fba|Mi, objectionable in 
thiii Wt ^an la any other that it would be easy to 
fihd. ](n«tead of the common form of hymns of pent- 
teijk^, or hymns of outrageous confbssions of sinfulness, 
it is utterly imiHwsible a child’s heart should 
feel^ chEdren are taught to use such hymns as 
them. It is meant for very young children, and those not 
veiy well iaatratted, — in &ct, Xtr a factoiy school : — 
« join bends, one end all ! 

Mlito to thine, end thine tdmifil} ; 

Ne’er let strife bettveen us Ibll ; 

I«ove is life’s best trewural 
In our work, or in our play, 

Let oecb other help a brother,— * 

Sharing in their toil to-daj', 

To-morrow in their ploeaurei 
Join hendi, one and alt ! 

Mine to thine, and thine t» mine ; 

Ne’er Jet etrife between us fiiU { 

Love is life’s best treasure.” 

Or such as this : — 

« Who are the liappy, and who are the fVoo f , 
You me, and i will tell thee ! 

Those who have tongues Hint never lie, 

Truth on the Up, trutli in t.ho 
Truth hi the soul, to Mend or toti. 

To aU above, and to all below. 

Tliese are the happy, and these are the fVee ; « 

So may it be vrith thee and me !” 

And while thus we have found one of these authors 
bonding from the lofty flight of which her genius is ca- 
pable to aim at teaching a fact<yy school, I shall conclude 
by adverting to the way in which the other has given her 
own deep-toned voice to the child of wretchedness, of 
the factory, and of the mine. Happily, one portion of 
these oppressions has been rectified since that time by 
the efforts of a man, whose good deeds, however, in 
this or in any other way, have not sufficed to retain 
him in his place in Parliament, as one of those who sit 
tliere as thp representatives of brood acres and narrow 
minds. But neither broad acres or narrow minds can 
hinder the conversion to the faith that the people of 
this country have not too much food, and that the 
quantity of cattle and corn abroad is not that tremen- 
dous avalanche which, if once set moving, would be 
sure to overwhelm us with destruction. The present is 
an occasion on which one can, without danger of misap- 
prehension, advert to what is meritorious in l4ord 
Ashley. Often, 1 think, on a false scent in his 
philanthropies *, often looking only at the surface 
when he ought to he probing the depth of the evil ; 
dealing with mere symptoms, and leaving the real 
disease in society without check or resistance j but who 
certainly is not at present driven from the representa- 
tion of Dorsetshire by any of his faults, failings, or 
short-comings, but made the martyr of what merit he 
had; and taught, with all his rank and station, to 
succumb to the power of the party which finds itself 
sufficiently strong to turn out and /lashier him and 
send more fitting representatives to lend their aid 
in the House oi Commons in fhat war of words 
which seems as if it would maintain a strife with 
time, and tliink every day an inestimable boon pur- 
chased by tlie labour of human lungs, so long as 
it keeps from those over whom the darkest clou«{b 
of calamity are impending the prospect, of th^ only 
mitigation of which their condition will admit. Tl^(^ 
poem of Miss Barrett’s to which I refer is entitled, 
“ The cry of tlie children — » 

** Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Kro the sorrow comes with y^ears t ik 

They are leaning tbelr young heads against their mothers. 
And that cannot stop tJielr tears. • 

The jroung lambs are bleating In the meadows ; 

The youna birds ore - 


T^^youi^ ttwnst^ 


the young ^wera are'blt^nf toward tlic west.- 
But the youAg« young ddldren, 0 my brothm, 
weeping bitterly 1— 

They are weeping m the plitytime of die otkci's. 

In the oountiT of ike fn^e. 


** Go out, children, tbom the mine and fhhn the 
Sing out, children, as the little tlirushes do— 

Pluck you handfuls of the meadow-cowslips piutCy— 
Lau^ aloud, to fbel your fingers let them Stwagh ! 
But they aiiswer--Aiv your cowslips of the meadmva 
Like our weeds anear the mine f 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal shadows. 

From your pleasures fidr and fine ! 

** For oh, say the children, we are weary, 

And we cemnot run or leap. 

If we cared mi* any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep, 

Our knees tremble sonly in the stooping— 

Wc fiUl upon our Aces, trying to go ; 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping. 

The reddest, flower would look as pale as hnow 
For ^l day we drag our burden tiring, 

Throufto the cnal-dork under ground— 

Or ull day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round. 

For, oh day, the wheels arc dronhig, turning, 

Their wind comes in our Acesr— 

Till our hearts turn,— our hi«ds, with pulses burning, 
At^d the walls tiurn in their places- - 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wjill--- 
Turn tlie blade flies thatcrall along the celling— 

AU are turning, all the day, ami wo with all!— 

And all day the iron wheels are droning ; 

And sometimes we could pray, • 

* O ye wheels,* (breaking out in a sad uioanlng) 

« litop I be silent fbrto-day I* s 
** Ay, be silent < Let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, month to moutli— 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in a firsb n'roathing 
Of their tender human youth t 
Let them tbel that this cedd metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fhshlons or reveuls— 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That iliey live in you or under you, O wheels ! 

Still. all day. the iron wheels go onward. 

As if ikte in each were stark, 

And the chUdren's souls, which God is tvilling suit- ward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark, 
r,* V a * a » 


with their pole and sunken Su-rs, 

their look is dread to see, 


“They Itiok up, 
And their lot 


For you think you w*e their angels in their plotvs, 

With eyes meant for Deity 
How long (they say) how long, O cruel nittirm, 

Win you stand, to move the world, or a chUd’s heart, 

Stifle doani witha mailed bed its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your tliruue amid the marl I 
Our blotxl splashes upward, O our tyrants, 

And your purple shows your path ; 

But the ehilu’s sobourseth deepw in the rilenco, 

Than tlie strong man in his wratli.” ^ 

And well it is that these differently constituted minds, 
pursuing their varied course, but each according to its 
views, illustrating the spirit of religion, — well it is timt 
they should both {^int towards those objects, that.the 
eyes of all society should be direct^ thitherwnrd. 
Where is the great need for exertion, where the field 
for reformation, where the hope for coming times? 
Where, but by doing something, something as soon as 
possible, tuid as effect'ially as possible, for the rising 
generation, for the children of this populous ^untry, 
its too much neglected, trampled and abandoned cliii* 
dren, who should be the nation’s hope, and on whose 
infant eyes light should beam, the light of truth and 
knowledge, the liglit of gladness and of joy. May 
the time come when something like national education, 
— education sustained by the resources of a Combined 
peqplc, and not controlled and directed either by 
governmental or clerical pow^r in its immediate opera- 
tion, — shall bo the portion and tbe heritage of all tlie 
chihlren of all classes throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It will be the herald and presage 
of something more J^han political and commercial free- 
dom, y>f that intellectual frcr4o*w which gu*cs its woi'th 
te both,* and without whicli neitlier can possess one 
atom of security for their permanence. This is the 
work which philanthropy, which > justice ha^ to 
achieve in our country, — work to which the states- 
man and* the politician, if there be any spark of pat- 
riotic feeling witliin his bosom, — the work to which 
philantlu*opi8t8 and religionists, if there ho^ any true 
love, or pity, or liljermity in thrir sensations, — -the 
work to which all who arc rejoicing iti the good of 
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their country, and thft of the human rarr>, jf 
there be any solidity ,ih their ftpertilatiouS and atitici- 
pation»,“^»n 0 ilild alike {pve their host and most 
Strenuous efTorts to a |>rOtni»t realiafttion of,--— its reali- 
aation so fkr as the wants of society show that this, and 
this alone, is the remedy for its wrongs and suiferings. 

Meanwhile, we see what didbrOnt Jirineiples do ibr 
the children. Society sets them to Work ; punishment 
thinks them not beneath its iererity ; institution dis- 
regards them, or loaves them tO the powcrthl ; philan- 
thropy tenders its useless, its degrading almsgiving ; 
poetry lends them its own voice to claim their rights, 
to describe their wrongs and their sufferings. — ^iioctry 
does for them that which best alleviates thj evil, until 
the gr^^at good of universal education shall present 
itself, not with Iflws, not with alms, but giving them 
pity and sympathy, tears and smiles, — scattering 
dow^ers in their path, not destined soon to wither, 
— and bidding them V) 0 k trustfully* to the time when 
humnnity shall rightly feel for youth, and ite legis- 
lation, based on National conviction and determination, 
shall freely, wisely, juslly, and permanently recognise ^ 
the right of sdl to instruction, and find the means hy 
which that instruction can bo imparted. 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
LEEDS? 

By far the best part of what is doing*for the people in 
Leeds is being done theinsdves. The help of 
patronage is good, but self-help is infinitely better. 
Men never appreciate what is done for them, so much 
as what they do fi)r themselves. They never profit so 
much by the c^iertions of others, as they do by their 
owm exertions. And it is because the working people 
of Leeds are hclpiiig themselves — are earnestly lobour- 
iug for tlieii* own advancement in social condition, and 
in the dignity of thinking b 6 ing«^, that their efforts are 
to^^e cheered and held up as nn example to the men of 
Other districts. 

The prominent and striking characteristics of the 
manufricturing population of Endand is their untiring 
industry, Onergf, and a<?tivity. ^nd at no previous 
period m ourtiistoryhSs this been more apparent than 
now'. Tfierc is also much resolute purpose, and honest 
determination to advance, displayed amongst all the 
industrial orders which throng our busy hives of in- 
dustry. Yet, withal, there is much misery, want, and , 
wretchedness to be complained of — which, occurring ' 
as they do, in the midst of so rriuch w ealth and the 
accumulated fruits of industry, is to be deplored as 
among the most grevious anomalies of otir present 
social state. 

There is no disposition, however, to sink under their 
adverse circumstances. There is no lack of heart or 
hop' — ^no timid irresolution or despair. T, 1 ie tgreat 
>!‘Sj<on of spjf-holp has impfeiftsed itself deeply on the 
minds of all; and zealoiLs practical labourers are 
CAcrywhere at wrork, more than we have knoWn to 
exist at any former peri^, eager to elevate their class 
intph position of social comfort mul indepohdence. 

In femer times, wto the working clasees aimed at 
impr^ehient, they sought it cbiefly tht'Ofigh the in- 
of government, they did not see that 
tkoml* gp^pfeent kad the power to inflict much evil, 
it Jim Ike power to do much ;|^itivo ffood. ^Iie r 
Bonight by the working classes ftre not 
by any jpeAns to be un^eriBet*nJi*ted, bat it must at tho 
samh tiipa be •oohfe^d ^he people Con do infinitely 
mat^ themselves than any government mn do. 
Wer itb vciy highest soui'ces of happinej^s, govern- 


merit exercises cbmparafively little influence: Its 
. power being more of a negative than a positive kind, 
and calculated rather id prevent the iriflmtl^ 6 f evil 
than to produco nctual good. The gfaridiest of all 
reforms must always spring fi'om the pcoJ)l<? tliem- 
solves j and they can only be effected by the exorcise 
of continued effort and resolute determination on their 
part. 

The great powftr which saemk yei destined to efifect- 
tlic social emancipation of the working classes, ie tin* 
power of co-operation. In thin power they noN\^ 
general^ recognize tho means of their permanent 
social elevation, and tho foundation of all true ])r »- 
gross. Complete civilisation, in fact, can only be tho 
result of complete co-OporaUon — co-operation based on 
sound moral principles, tind guided by pure and lolly 
intelligence. 

, Iter long enough the working orders have been 
groping blindly in the dork after Sie grand principle . 
and now tho light comeS beaming in upon them from 
all quarters. The dispd^tion to co-operate for mutual 
benefit and defence, first tnttnifestea itself in strikes 
and combinations — ^its most imperfect form. . Yet the 
energy here displayed was immense. It was stated a t 
a late public meeting of operatives in Preston, that in 
one strike of tho cotton spinners at Manchester, Avhicb 
lasted four montlts,* ibe,y spent 400,()00k in loss of 
wages alone 5 and in two others they lost fiOO,OOOZ. In 
another stl^ike at Stockport, the cotton spinners lost 
G<)0,t)00k in wages ! and in different strikes, the w'ool 
comboi’B of Bradford lost 400,000/.; tho mechanics 
of Leeds, 180,000/. ; the oiierativcs of LanarkvsUirc, 
60,000/. 5 the colliers of NorthiimbeHand, 100,000/. ; 
W'hich, together with tho losses by tl^e strikes ut 
Stwikport and Preston in 1840, made a tttal of thre 
million rter/ing, which to all intents and purjwscs had 
been spent in vain— as, in nine out of ten coses, llm 
stiikes completely failed in their object. Just iiunk 
of f his amount of capital being e.vpended on land, on 
buildings, on co-operotive proiluctioa ewtablishmeiHr., 
or on tlic means of physical, mural, and intelh-etuai 
improvement, and what glorious results might not liav e 
heon anticipated from it ! But these efiorts, though 
misdirected, were not all lord, for they had Ihis 
effect — tlmt they taught tho working men what a 
great moral power they had at their command in this 
stupendous principle of co-operation. 

The principle has, however, been applied in much 
more wholesome directions of late years. Wo now 
find co-operation at work in all directions. Wo have 
working class associations for tho promotion of ^JVm- 
perance, for the improvement of tho Sanatory Condi- 
tion of TownS^ for Shortening tho hours of Labour, 
for Mutual Improv'cment and Jnstniotion, for Mutual 
Saving aniJBenent; and, perhaps more important tbnu 
all, for the joint Production and equitable Distribution 
of Wealtli. 

Tim extent to which the principle of co-operation is 
acted Oft, m the matter of Benefit Sbeieties, may h^ 
briffiy ulustmted by the statement of a few fac(,-. 
The most numerous society of working men in Leeds, 
is thrit of the Manchester Dnity of Ocfd-fellows. ^J’ho 
name docs not affall indicate the object of the associa- 
tion, which is one mainly for mutual benefit, attained 
by thif clubbing of small means together. The number 
of Odfi-fellows belonging to the above order, in tho 
borough of Leeds, is not less thriSl and when 

we coiifiidef that^ adult hi repwwjwatafiivo, on an 
average, of every fiVc perSi.m.s in thfiphptiktion, it will 
1 ms seer how largo 11 proportion of tho Wprktng chif-s 
this association must comprehend. 

Tho contributions of tlio members of tho Manchester 
Unity to fho fuqds of their rcsj)eclivo lodges, amount 
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on im average, to 4dE.'per week. Here, then, wo have 
a total of woilv contributions amounting to about 
140^) or a yearly revenue of 7,000^. 1%6 benefits 
which ibo xnomtiers derive from their weekly contri- 
batious, are as follow:— ten sbillings a week are 
ai^wed to each member while disabled from work by 
sieknesa; medical attendance is also provided by the 
lodgOi each having its own doctor. ()n the death of a 
member, 102. of funeral mone^ is « allowed, togetlier 
with 51. to the widow, if the deceased brother has 
been married^ 

Besides the Manchester tTnity, there •are also, in 
Iteeds, various other numerously-supported lodges; the 
Grand United Order of Odd-fellows,” averaging 2,000 
members; the Foresters, about 2,000; the Ancient 
Druids, 500; tlie Ancient Fraternity of Gardeners, 
1,500. Tlien follows a list of minor “Orders,” with 
most comical names, but most excellent objects, each 
boasting of numerous supporters— the Order of the 
Ark, of the Peaceful I>ove, of the Golden P’leoce, the 
Mariners, the Knight Templars, the Ancient Romans, 
the Knights of Malta, the Loyal Ancient Shepherds 
and Shepherdesses I * ► * 

Then come the Teetotal Mutual Benefit Societies, 
the raombei-s of which abjure all dealings with strong 
drink, and refuse to transact their business in houses 
where anything sti’onger than coffee is sold. The 
Eochabites and the Templars 8f Nazareth are the most 
numerously supported of these lodges. 

The objects of all of them are nearly the same — 
to support each other in .sickness, and sustain each 
other in times of family calamity and distress. Some 
combine with their objects moral and intellectual im- 
provement. Some lodges have recently begun to form 
libraries ; and others have had coursea of instructive 
lectures delivered before them. A brotherly feeling 
is cultivated; and of late years, frequent cheap trips! 
by railway, during the summer months, to Manches- ' 
ter, Liverpool, Sheffield, Newcastle, Scarborough, and 
other places, have been joined in by, thousands of the 
member.^. 

It is supposed to lie quite within the mark to state 
that not less than 15,0002. are annually subscribed by 
the working classes of Leeds alone in Mutual Aa-sur- 
aiice against accidents, ill health, and the calamities 
which attend them. Doubtless, tliere ai-e imperfec- 
tions in many of the Scictics in question, though gene- 
rully managed with much practicirl and business-like 
sagacity. Possibly there is waste in many re8j>ect8 ; 
and possibly, also, the full advantage may not he taken 
of the complete organization which most of these so- 
cieties display ; but that the general result i.s most 
improving to the condition of the maps of the working 
classes, of which they are exclusively composed, can- 
not for one moment be called in tfuestion. 

The co-operative principle has rccefttly been ex- 
tending itself in other directions. Numerous societies 
have recently sprung into existence among the work- 
ing clsissos, with the view of enabling them, by means 
of regularly accumulated savings, to become smMl 
proprietors Of lend, and owners at least of the nousos 
they inhabit. Some of these societies are in connexion 
with the “ Chartist Land Co-bpeiative Society,” and 
“The National Land and Building Association;’^ 
hut by far the greater tramher are independent societies, 
got up and carried on by active ond energetic men in 
their several localities, tvho gradually attract around 
them the sdpi^ort of their self-helping fellow workman. 
Bach society has its rules *drawii up in oonfortnity 
with the Friendly Societies’ Act, and is managed gene- 
rally without ©xpence, in a quiet, earnest, and busi- 
ness-like manner. 

TUro instances of societies of tliis description, in 


active operation, may be briefly cited. The first i» 

“ The Leeds Union Operative Land and Building So- 
ciety,” whiph holds its weekly meetings in a school in 
Marshall-Street# Holbeck. Its objects are, first, to 
enable shareholders to purchase their own dwellings, 
or other freehold and leasehold property, by weekly 
payments ; ^md, secondly, lo provide a better invest- 
ment for small weekly savings than is offered by the 
Savings’ Bank. The shares in tliis inociety arc 120/., 
each for which a subocriptioa of 2s, fit/. Meekly 
is paid; and upon the purchase of a sliarc one 
shilling additions is paid f» interest or redemption 
money. A man who jiays 2s. Od. n week rent, may, 
by joining this society, have a sum of money advanced 
to him^to effect the purchase of his house ; and the 
weekly repayments he is required to make to tli« 
society amount to a mere trifle in t^dition to the rent 
which he was formerly required to pay ; with this ad- 
vantage — that |it the end of al|^out twelve years the bouse 
is his own property, .free from all incumbrance. 
Several Sales of shares, with the • above object, have 
already taken place. society, which was only 

recently instituted, already numbers about 250 mem- 
bers, and upwards of 300 shares have been subscribed 
for. . 

The second illustration of the advancement of the 
co-operative principle, is one of still greater impor- 
tance. It is, perhaps, the highest practical embodi- 
ment of the principle tliat has yet heen attempted in 
this country, and the friends of social amielioration 
cannot fail toO^^atch its progress with deep anxiety and 
interest. 1 1 aims at co-q|)erfttion of tb© urorking men 
in the production and distribution of wealth. And 
why should not men co-operato for this purjiose ? Why 
should not working men beconio tho.masters of capital, 
and the masters ofmachinery, instead of remaining as 
now, their half-remunerated and overworked slaves if 
Why not reap the entire benefits of their own industry ^ 
This is the question we have often asked, and to which 
these energetic M'orking men are now about to give a 
practical answer. The large Kum.s which the workhigmen 
have of late years expended in Rtrike.s, and vdiich they 
have lodged in the savings’ bank, and contributed to 
tlie funds of their Benefit Societies, and Free (.lifts, show' 
how much might^T^e done were they to club theircajii- 
tal together, and set steam -q^jginc# and friachinery 
agoing, — ^the profits of Avhich might be employed for 
their own benefit, instimd of that of individual capital- 
ists. This plan has been tried at Lowell, in America, 
and succeeded. Why sliouid it not be tried, and 
equally succeed, in England too ? 

The name of the new Co-operation body is the 
Redemption Society. Its objoefe?, as announced in the 
published prospectuses and tracts, arc twofold. First, 
the purchase erf land iu tlie neighbourhood of Leeds, on 
which to erect factories and workshopei, in OiPder to 
give employment to the people, for their oWn advan- 
tage, and the advantage of all classes, whether rich or 
poor ; the end contemplate<J»being, the roconciliatiDn of 
labour with capital, and the consentaneous advance- 
ment of human happiness with the progress of the in- 
dustrial arts. Tho second object is, me creation of 
small freeholds, intWbich (he economical working man 
may* build a cottage for his own rosidenOe, within a rea- 
sonable •distance of Leeds. The due education of the 
roombers, and their children is also prospectively jiro- 
vided for, by tfie erection of schooll, in vrhicb no ex- 
clusive* creed shall be taught A decent intc.rm3nt^ at 
the explhnse of the some^, is also to be provided for 
each member on his decease. 

The rules of tho Society (mv© been enrr fully drawn 
j up, revised, and certified by Mr. J. 'fidd Fratt, tho 
’ barrister appointed, by government fin* the purpooe. 
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t Mciety is 0 OW duly formed nud in active opem- 

tion. Meetings of the members are held weekly, and 
occasional open meetings have taken place, which have 
>) been attended by a large number of working men, who 
' ) have mani^ted a warn interest in the success of ihe 
< , scheme. Although the society is in its infancy, — being 
( little more dian two months old,— yet it e^ready boasts 
( ^ of npwards of 300 subscribing members and donors, — 
. ’ and the number Is steadilv inoreasing, 

) Hove, then, We have aoundant evidences of prudent 
foresight, sound practical philanthropy, and honest 
( energy purpose, among the working men of Leeds. 
The same great principles and motives are doubtless 
• * J) also at work in other towns in the manufactunftg dis^ 

^ ) tricts ; and in many remote quarters of whiclf lime is 

^ known, even by those who live in their immediate 

* (' neighbourhood. Say what we will about the dead 

heroisms of the olden times, there is a heroism of living 
men, — aye, of poor vi^rking men,, in this nine* 

> teenth century, — which far • surpasses all that past 
ages can bcuistof.* Ours is the a^e of real practical 
1 purpose, of high philanthropic aims, of hearty co- 

( operation for the good oi all. With all our social 

; ' sufferings — and they are manifold — the general move* 

' I ment is rapidly onwards. There is a genuine sym- 

{, pa thy for the masses of the people, and an earnest 

I desire for improving their condition, prevalent among 

’ all classes. But above and beyond all, there is the 

1 ' earnest and resolute determination on the part of those 

: ) people themselves, to improve their moral and social 

V condition by all fair and honest means, e 
( Something ought here tg, be added respecting the 
r self-educating efforts of the people of lieeds ; hut tliis 
P may form the subject of a future article. 

]) . S. SUILES. 


THE EXCITEMENT*SEEKER. 

(, ^ Bf Joseph Gostiok. 

( j The eye is not satisfied with seeing.— S olomon. 

(i * {Suddenly — joyously — one brilliant morning, I 
stepped into the fuU {lossession of one of tlie largest 
|) estates in England. In vigorous health, with high 
:) spirits, and an Simugipation full of earth^s finest pic* 
^ tures and brightest colours, I paced the lawn before 
{( my mansion, gazed on my iiossesaions, and thus apos- 
d trophizedMaMXON — Money ! mat, wonder-working 
power! ^Shame fall on the little, envious souls that 
J would breathe a word to thy dishonour! Thou art the 

') maker of men! What should 1 he without thee? An 

^ carth-clod tied down to this spot, or like yon poor 

(/ peasants, creeping about awhile on the brown soil and 

I ' then sinking into it. Money ! Thou givest me wings. 

J Thou art the greatest of the poets, and where would 

H he our j^nting, sculpture, and architecture without 

( j thee ? Thou oj^nest for me the springs of inspira^ou. 

(f I'ltoti makest all nations to serve my purpose. 

u Kftt*ic, Greece, I^aples, Egypt, India, all lay their 

j) stor^ bsjfiafro me at thy command. Ah ! littlo yellow 

.) idol,*’ said I, poising a sovereign on the tip of my 

U finger^ “ thou art the infaftible ofethis modem world ; 

(l but to show thy majrio #iou must bo put in, morion. 

(/ I wottM. pot be nnwibered simmgst the stuptd of thy 

)/ voti|risi|, who thee in a chest and so destroy 
]) ^ 1 will be thy spender, and thou 

]\ aWlt ^fiy to |bho objects of my ambition.” I felt 

U 0 wondtous power was puf into my 

{( hand% imd #0 question was how I could best 

kwM tlto p . wealth to as yield me 

)) poMbie measure of enjoyment. 

II ’ fimnd ample amusement on my 


own estate. I' passed some mornings in my monsloiii 1 , 
gazing on the portriutB of my ancestors. Worthy 
men! what treasures they had accumulated fo¥ me! i 
I pitied them when X thought of their hones in the 
cmd chancel of Parkby (%Urch. “ I, too, must bo ; 

there, some diw,” thought I; ‘^but before I I 
will live — I wifi see the world— I will unfold niy i 

powers — I will sink into the tomb enriched with the ij 

memories of a Wight and many-coloured career of j 

life.” Then I turned to exhaust the curiosities of the \ 

neighbourhood, and discovered its in-door and its open ) 

air beautiesi None of them held my attention long. \ 

Stay, although I knew it not then, there was one des- ' 

lined to recall me to Parkby after far wanderings ‘in ^ 
the wide world. By the church lived the old rector in ^ i 
a neat little parsonage. He was a studious man, whose ) 

world was a world of books. His only daughter was \ 

a gentle creature whom 1 cannot describe. After I < 
hod once seen her, I felt her presence with me con- 
tinually; but I was unconscious of the true nature 
and strength of the charm which so often drew me to i 

•Parkby. If I had seriously suspected myself of an \ 

altachment to Hester, I should have laughed at myself ' 
for such an eccentricity. No, no ! 1 had a libei'al - 
taste — I could admire many styles of beauty — I liked , ' 
the quiet English sej^nery about Parkby, though I was > 
determined to behold scenes more beautiful, more ‘ , 
wonderful ; and I also liked to look on the gentle face * 
of Hester Morrison ; but there was nothing more 
serious in it. No, no ! it was only one of the pass- , ‘ 
ing developments of universal taste for beauty. 

After a few' weeks, I had exhausted all the charms , 
of Parkby and its neighbourhood. “ Life is short and * 
the world is wide,*’ said I ; so I bowed a respectful • 1 
adieu to the old family portraits, one morning, gave | 
my favourite simiiiel a farewell patting, nn& told my ^ ' 

coachman to drive me to town. Of my life in London ' 

an account may be gathered from many fashionable ' , 

fictions ; so I will sa^ nothing of it here. With all 1 

its brilliancy, I |eU it was a common-place affair. I ; ' 

was only an average hero among a crowd. I only did 
what others did. The lean monde was not a world 1 
large enough for roe. * , 

I determined to enter the political world : so I wont ( ^ 
down to Parkenton, and, of course, was elected; ns I ( 
deserved to ho for the money I lavished on the place. j ' 

I helped to push my friends into office, and when that > 

was done, concluded that I had discharged my duty to 
my country. I found that the most brilliant oration * 
has only a notoriety of a few days, and determined to l 

find a wider spheirc of existence. So I came down to ( 

Parkby again, just to collect my thoughts amid its , 
quiet scenes. For some little time 1 hesitated on the 
question, sliall f choose the material or the intellectual * 
world as my domaia ? I answered in favour of bot/i. 

For some itye I walked in my garden and mused in ( 

my study, and a few poems were the result. I thought ( ' 

it would be something to ^dd the fame of a great 
{joet to my name; but I could not hear to waste \ 
rime — time that might can'y me through the most ' 
wonA'OUS scenes of trie old world — upon the minute 
md tedious elaboration of verses and cotmting of sylla* | 
bles. “No,” sai(i 1; “ my whole life shall he a 
poem. I will not tie myself down to the exercise of 1 
merely ^wo or tliree of my faculties. I will not scrib- ' ^ 
ble only: — I will live. There is my poor friend 1 
Morrison, beside the church yonder, what does he do. 

^e utoS his ^es ami his spectacles on Greek type, and 
exercises his thumb and two fingers of his right haml 
in penning his notes on Herodotus, which he will be ' , 
prepared to dedicate to me when I shall be«far away. 

Is that living ? No ! I will not be a maai of the ; 
writing-desk” — I shut it up as X said tlie words — “ I 

• ) 
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wiir travel— Yes, I will leave Eeck^rd far Iwliind 
me. I will travel on a wider scaloj collect richer 
obaervationa> and, atlaat, write a more varied atory of 
my pilgrimage. Whether my course is a short or a 
long one, it shall be like that of a meteor— rapid — 
briSiant T’ So 1 call^ mv old etewaitl and^arranged 
with him all my affairs, telling him that I had deter- 
mined to spend several years in travel. I'he evening 
before I left my mansion, I visitdd tile old clergyman, 
wished him sueceas in his literary toil, and said fhre- 
well to Hester. 1 went to Paris — the metropolis of i 
the modem world, and the source of all Srent move- ! 
ments for the future, if Parisians are to be believed. 
Ihe dty WES in a state of pditioal agitation when 1 1 
arrived there, and all my intended wanderings were 
very near being postponed for ever by a pistol-bullet, 
which whistled close to my left ear, as ' 1 was leaning 
from the hotel-window to mark the progress of an in- 
cipient “ emsute.’’ These ParisiHua ere very clever — 
that is die word — in politics, in philosophy — in every 
thing. They understand every thing very well— in 
their way. The German sits poring over a philoso- 
phical problem for months. “ Eh bien ! ” says the 
Frenchman, snatching up the book and hardly reading 
the stated question — “ it only means so and so— that iai 
it prCGiicment The G^nan resumes his book 
after this impertinent interruption, and begins to go 
through the problem again, no means satisfied witJi 
the light thrown upon it by Mons. Bagatelle. So it is in 
politics. Amid all the I'arisian talk of groat tilings 
for the future, the mission of “ lajmm France,^' &c. 
&<*., I scarcely henrd a word of sober goo<l sense about 
the necessary means of securing an iinpi’ovement in 
the social condition of men. 1 heard many vehement 
and clevih* invectives against old abuses, such as 
“ priestcraft,” “ monarchy,” indeed, ayai^t every 
thing, and I afterwards thought of these Pansian men 
of the movement wlien I heard Professor Schelling say 
something like this “ the talent of these people con- 
sist so- much in pulling things down — ^so utterly 
destitute are they of a taste for htnldiny tipy that if 
they had gained their object and had removed all 
abuses out of tlie world, it would bo a charity for 
some of their number to set up new abuHcs, such as 
superstitions and bad go^ oriiments, simply that the 
others might have the pleasure of pidling them doivu.” 

I attended the lectures of the I’jdectic iihilosophors, 
and heard Victor Cousin exj)laining Plato, which he 
did as easily as a maid untwines a skoin of thread. It 
was beautiful to hear how sweectly and pleasantly he 
solved all the doubts of Socrates. He found no more j 
trouble with the Hindoo schools of philosophy ; he | 
simply walked through them, opened4;he windows and 
let in the light. It struck me that he gave his 
answer, sometimes, before he had understood the 
question. He made religion equally intelligible by a 
very simple process, depriving it of ell strengtli and 
depth of meaning, and reduemg it to a few ideas as bo | 
called them — “ there is your I'eligion, Gentlemen J,” I 
said he, clear and as shallow as anyi^rout- 

stream ! ” said I. 

But Paris is a very amusing place, I shall not at- 
tempt to describe its lighter pecbliarities, because I 
believe they can only be given in French, and by a 
Frenchman. Its more serious characteriritics may 
be summed up in a sentence: — there ai« certain 
ephemeral, glittering, and showy frculties of the 
bMinan mind ; and there are pthe:^ faculties essentially 
deep, permanent and Catholic'^j now in Paris, the former 
are calibrated at the eaepense of the latter. 

1 endured the glitter and glare of the artificial 
fiower*gard«n of Paris longer tW I should otherwise 
have doua^ because I Itnew that I^could, at any time, 


find a relief by crossing the Rhine, and living among 
I the sobrietioi of old Germany, 1 prepared myself fiw 
this change by devoting some hours to the stuity of 
German musio, poetry, and even philosophy. 1 had 
great faith in the latter, though it sometimes seemed 
to me <^a palpable obscure,” luce Milton's ** Chacia.” 
I determined to eseperienee the varieties of the In- 
tellectnal, aa well as of the material world. 6o I tried 
to realize in my oviii mind the doubts froir*. which 1 
was told all^ilosimlqr must arise. 1 attended to the 
question of &uit — ^ Wliat proof have we of any out- 
ward world?” — I did not turn away with a rude 
laugh when 1 heard another philosophy inquire if I 
were would not all the world be dead ? or, do 


I actually behold the rain, or it it only my imagination ]) 

raining just now?” 1 riso listened wnh solraan re- n 

spect, when a practical philow^kher told me, if I 
wanted any thing, only to think 0 / and that would 
be os good as laaving it ITiiB ho called ** Wahrhiii f) 

nur im Oewte.” For instance, I wanted to see Pries- ) 

tine : Ha I ” said be, “ only think of it— fhere ! you ') 

have it in your mind — ^you ^can have no more if you < i 
cross the Mediterranean.” This hypothesis, if gene- (' 
rally received, would certainly discourage many of our 
jirejected railways. ) 

“ To eve^ thing there is a reason,” said I, and so, 
for a time, 1 will be a German student. 1 furnished k 
myself with the requisite cep, moustache, meerschaum, u 
and foils, and joined the Burtckemckaft Among 
other droll amusements, we had a select company of ) 
young men, ijf which I was enrolled is a member, who ) 
attempted to carry out anSidea Which we had found in 
Goethe's tale of Meitier,'* Our diversion u 

was in telling fortunes', and, by means of certain (? 
machinery, givinjfcopcular responses, ofiten as vague 
as thoHC of Delpl^ilim questions from minds wishing to \ 
pry into the future. We had a room fitted up suitably a 
for this solemn purpose, with black hangings, illumined U 
! with mysterious words and hieroglyphical signs. The (/ 
I answers to the questions we proposed were given in an 
awful tone of voice from the lamp of destiny Vhich ) 
was burning behind a sable curtain. The oracle WM^ ) 
certainly rather lucky on the night when 1 went^& 
have my fortune l^ld. 1 was led blindfolded into the f J 

room, and placed uptm a seat in front of the curmitt. 

The choir then sang a hymn tqn** Deltiny,” (in rather > 
a pagan style) in imitation of the Greek riiorus. Then ' j 
one of the ministore of the oracle came from the v 

and stood beside xhe, asking me what questions I , 

wished to projiose to the omde. These quesuqps he put ) 

into a solemn German style, and then ^dressed them ) 

to the interpreter for the time being, who stood by the | 

lamp behind the curtain. In reply to some of my 'v 

questions, the following oracles were delivered «— • 

“ Shbk not in oijtwarp rpacig / 

WIIAT RF8TS WITHIN THE HBAllt.’’ ,) 

«OnE 18 BETTER THAN THE ,) 

is vain to tOOl^ FOR WARD FOR T^AT ) 

WHICH WE ARE LEAVING BElllNH US.” ) 

1 cannot tell why, but, as I listened to this last ora- ) 

clc, my thoughts turned Ijack to Parkby and Hester ) 

Morrison. Anoth »r answer was from Goethe : — \ 

Life is all, if LOv:ft lies within it.” S 

To conclude the process, the choir summed up the n 

meaning of the oracle in a few versi^ of good sriemn (| 

exhortation addressed tp me. Of course, the whole J 

affair bril been mt Rp, ai%er due consultation and .) 

quizzing j but as 1 had tn^e no confessions, I consider h 

that the orado hod rather a lucky night in ray case, u 
As 1 devoted td It only the attention of an amateut, (f 
I should hj^dly presume to pronounce a judgnieut dn 
Germsn TOlosophy; but X remember it BU|(gested J) 

) 
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tihese to mje. Whether tUo mnt of cnt«v 

priKO and Mietion drivoa men to eeek employment in 
tiioofiea, or Virhothcr the love of theory and meditation 
tthsortwi fhat should he ^ivon practical 

liyi*, I cannot detormino ; hut in Germany thiwldtttt 
seems to talte the place of acting. '^I'rutlis th^it shduld 
ho deeppj^eatod motives of action are madd^tho matteini 
of sjpcculation and discussion. This is like laying 
haia^thf! roots of trees to the What ’eriii 

tr<‘Cft 80 managed hear? It. to that thar© 
should he a due proportion proi^ervecl hetwocn tfiO. de- 
velopment of our thoughts ami our ^fcions; for if our 
Uhm m» very far in advance of our practice they 
hecomo mere drowns, idle uniniJuential.^ jlow- 
evhiV I left Germany with a warth esteem for many of 
th«!» good f|uallities of its people, If they are slow of 
action, it is bettor than acting fooliahly. Their wor- 
ship of literature and the arts is hetti^r than the wor- 
ship of mammon . • * 

( To he continued,) 
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.SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 

By CALD£n Cawpb^ll* 

“ Titu earth is ve^ boautifu?, 

The woods are green and fair to aee, 

Each tree a leafy tent--' 

Th® lark sdng?? loud, whore not a cUmd 
Its shadowy screen l|^th 
The deer avo browning peacefully'— 

Some 'mid the long grae^ lying ; 

Tlio grassKiiimper, vith itierry 

Maketh tt’ijrill replying ; " % 

To the huui o’ the boo, that sfiiilks wijth glee 
Where the air ‘midst wild thyme if sighing. 

“ The riVjftr ymmipth daintily, 

' With ^ rnlni and goiitlo sound ; 

gTho Mnnot hops from tho golden tops 
Of the furies blooming round ; 

Then slakes its thirst, as ‘tho babbles burst, 
W'here the trouts from tlio wnter bound I 

** A llkmaid singeth to her co^jjp, 

A shepherd to his sheep ; 

Thp j'lougl^uy whistles to hip team — 

The angler watch d<ith keep, 

For \m line he throws, uhcre HcUiie knows, 
The playful salmon leap, 

“ A rider gallantly 

Acmes the sloping plain— 

<,»» lie bounds his eager hounds, 

A lady calls in vain ; 

They lo\e her dojir, but the hnnts,maii near 
Ttitli souudod his horn again. 

Their Uilos are fahe, who say the world 
ftill of pain and care ; — 

! noli no want, nor wretchedness, 

JJut beauty every where ; s 

• Joy Itlls the laud on»every hand. 

And Kweelone all the air, 

** 1Tb© earth is very beautiful 
Bteneath the smiling skies •— * 
li marvels me that there shonid be 
A mist V^efore mea’s ^‘yes, * 

all is hi %ht U> seatier night, • 

, , And'dimiha rose's dj^ !♦' 

■“ ■ j-.*? ' 



- 

'Amm df irab gleoniag, ■ 

Wliot^ iitlMdi opposed, In toothy 

»Wl6©i and moaning. 

J She tiirneth roimd her head, 

For in *8 sighing, 


The mumiw’ of a human voice— 

Ahd there, ’mjd rapk weeds lying, 

An old man groy moO'p’d— “ Well-a-dt^y I 
** Help for a oreafii^ro dying I 
" .1 perish !— food I have i^pt touch'd 
Foy many a day-^-Ak mo ! 
lllly gontlO wife hat^ pao^V from ; 

Beside yon nneient tree' 

Twin food-fainlslied, 

Lie, pltiral to eOe ! 

** Tho ague seijjed mo at the loom, 

A nd 1 could' ^rk no rabr© ; 

Wb mid rtur^ all,— froni yonder hall 
Camo one who Urom our door 
I'orfled J9$ avr©y ; wo could not pay 
A,*? hod 45m© boforfj. 

“ ^Ye begged till wo could beg np more — 
Mbn jeorod tho old man’s wife 
And children tw’ain,— and oU i« 

We asked for lood, for life : — 

The inhmt-i died yon bush beside, 

— T/tey were roleisicd from strife ’ 

" Tlieir mothor, frenzied by her giief, 
And I too wank to save, 

Prom yonder bough hangs ghastly wow ; 
\Tid no pi iest-hullow’a grave 
jur corse must ludd, for — inad-boid — 

■lath tfi’en the li^ God gave ! 

“ Ah me ! it is a Bitter world 
For jjpvorty and age! — 

A bitter world for sickness, which 
Can in no task engage !— 

God give to wiisilth tho will all wants 
Such as were ours; to a-ssuiigo !” 

The old man’s spirit passed away 
into the unknowm shade ! — 

And there that young and loveful pair « 
l^ood silent in the gla^O, 

UiiVl the tears ran doun thoir cheeks — 
And thus tho lady said : — 

“ A sod, irnprossivo lesson, dear, 

Thi*!, on our hrldul mor« ! 

Let selfish j<iy no more destroy 
Our sense of what is borne 
By others, not so blest na wo 
With love aud health and corn ! 

“ Bright is tho world and beautiful, 

But in it let um seek 
For wan distress than joy no less,— 

For tears on human cheek 
As well as smile.s. Round peaceful isles 
Will warring surges break ’ 

“ For joy, for wealth, for happy heaiTsi 
There are high tasks to do ; 

!Not to shut out the light of hea>en, 

The chayps of earth, from view, — 

But while we share each other’s bliss, 

Share in oun sorrow too ! 

** Nor. \fhoii our own bright happiness 
Makes all things brighter seem, 

Should we infer all others blind 
Tliat see not by the gleam 
Our joy sends out,— but look about 
• For hearts M'ith Woe that teem : — 

There is no wound, wo sighM sound, 

That we should think a dream i 

No marvel, ftien, that age and want 
Bhould blunt the sense of sight 
Torfhat, which we, so dnmk with glee, 
Deem oU that’s fair and bright ; 

Goa 6e»4©th joy, os he sends woe,— 

And dg*y as yell as night I 

“ No marvel that odr human giyse 
Our human grief bojgniles i' 

No marvel that sick p&ing want, * 
The face with team defies ! 

Man needs hot ask man wjiy ha waapii 
But rather jivhy he smiles t” 
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llAUIUET M ARTINE A'lT. 

By William Howitt. 


r 


IjArvHiKT Mautixkait proRpnts one of the finest ex- 
ami.les of a nin^ ruline intellect in a female form whiclj^ 

1 a\e ilistin^uisln'd the present age.^ Amid the extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of active and commanding 
mind of modern times, it is highly satisfactory that the 
vigour and grasp of female intellect should have found 
as practical asserters amongst the fair sex as fcmalo 
sensihility and imagination. Such women as Do Stael 
and Roland in France ; as Mary Woolstancr^t, Mrs. 
Somerville, and Miss Moxtincau, in England; Mrs. I 
Child in America; and Madame Palzow in Germany; 
go far to annihilate that supposetl distance whicli the 
pride of men has placed hetwoen their intellectual 
l>owcr and that of woman. T3<iforo we ar| too dog- 
matic on this question let us look calmly, nay kindly 
and generously if we can, on tlic-rapid* progress wVich 
such women as the latter ones mentioned are making 
towards settling it in favour of their fair sisterhood. 
'|licy are not only doing a great and good w^ork in the 


earth, hut they arc setting a stirring example to their 
sisters to doubt the wise sews which the mouths of the 
mankind of all ages have uttered in iiatronising grandi* 
loquism over the womankind, — pretty creatures and 
clever— to a certain extent” To what extent? 
How clever? And in what way ?” ask now our lady 
friends as they read the works of Somerville and Mar- 
tineau. Those ladies do n(\t aim merely to please and 
amuse. They seize on the highest sciences, they 
handle the toughest and most practical questions, and 
they handle them well. Jlk)u1d men handle them bet- 
ter ? W'hcre are*theso mey ? “ Oh,” says some wise 

and mighty man — we grant all that in eourictif ; their 
works are very well for women ; and having the^^iamee 
of women affixed to them, of cours^ they are thought 
wonderful.” Sweet courtesy / hesautiful condescension ! 
Oh thou great owl of Minerva, but is the one or the 
other needed? Just listen, to a little fact. In the 
Monthly Eeporitory for the year 183V, p. 475,18 an aiw 
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ticlo on V Miss Martineau’s Prize Essays, commencing 
thus : — ” In the Monthly Repository for March 1830 
an advertisement hy the C3ommittee of the British and 
, Foreign Unitarian Association, offering a premium 
for the production of three tracts, to be appnoved by 
them, of which the object should be the introductif|^ 
and promotion of Christian Unitarianism anj^M 
Roman Catholics, the Mahometans, and 
respectively. T/iree distinct sHs of jud^i^ <yf(« 
pointed to decide on the merits of thq Wwh 

were forwarded in consequence of f ft# 

result was the preference of tlioM tiweS 
given, and, “ tfie discovenj of by 

eamc author ! 

That is rather curious — tbftt )j| startling I 

think to you, ye great iritmlfflUill Protectionists — 
ye WonopolizerR of mind. Thjjwi WM lady’s name 
afHxed there. There was no {jpurtesyt 

gallant condescension ; it wee not ^ there'-ss 

deuced <'lcver, certoiqjy, for a Three 

distinct sets of judges sat down to a heap of 

essays on a subject calculated to task the most mascu- 
line intellect, end no doubt yiese judges thought they 
were dealing with the product of male ipinj} i *^“<1 
they all picked out of their respective piles — the essays 
by one and the seme person— -which perso^^, no doubt 
to their common amaze, proved to bP ft — a 

young woman— and that woman, Miw 

That was rather a triumph for g||» fM§w4? of 
the Cinderella sex, I calculate. ft Wwmph 

those pretty creatures that through ft}} ftf 

great and wise world, all the great ftft4 
been warning not to climb otii^of |liftC!Pl) ftOt to 
leave the lapdogs and the pHlfftli* |ll^ pretty 

playthings of us disinterested w behind 

thorn, bnd aspire to^an odipm pf If 

it should turn out now that ft**® 

tellectually as they are pcrsonaljir bMftHfyib what is 
to become of us ! If, spite of that aebiHirilf ftfl4 disabling 
dogma, that benumbing and dwarfing which 

has fashioned wotnan into, not a help-4p^|^ bpt into 
an infrt ior, it should now really turn out that (Jod has 
given to one-half tlie world as much sense as to the 
other ; and htw made the mothers and companions of 
men, fit and equal companions with souls as vigorous 
as they are eternal, it will be rattier a late^ but 
still a very signf»i disc<jrery. But great discoveries 
are often fate. Sir Roliert Peel has but just now dis- 
covered the excellcnoo of Free Trade, The proper- 
ties of curry-powder are hut just now disclosed. 
Wpll, yr^ shall in time find out that in those lovely 
creatures who have been our playfellows aud work- 
fellows, our daily and hourly companions in weal and 
woe, that we have “ entertained angels unawares,” 
and that the angels have the peraph's poi^wr oh well 
as the cherub’s fascinations. Success to new dis- 
ooyerips in the regit^ns of woman-land. 

Ilarriot Martincau has htdped us a few steps on- 
ward in that direction ; and in doing that she has n<|t 
beenstoo Jmstily recognised^hy the u'orld. In looking 
hack over the list of her years and her Wpirl^Bj wo are 
l(illiaze(i to see what a pile of the latter she has had 
tp build up beibre «he could mount upon them, and bo 
Qffen Its far around as she liftd the ^imhition and the 
merit to bo. She was bom in the year 1802, at I^or- 
wich. Her father woe a wealthy manufactuiw, wlio 
had isgven children beside* our authoress. She had 
dclicthte heftlth, ftnd ym ^ariy afflicted by that deafness 
wbiiti hijJi ftCCbtppftWHHi her throuch life. 0ne of the 
yoqttgejlt of th^Si^Jb^lyi ^4 with this disadwintage, 
she had yet her advantages, she had a soul 

witliin her of thpt quality that will “win upwards,” 

as the Sqotcb fifty, had a brother of riearly 


her o^n age who partook of her intellectual tastes, 
and aspirations, the well-known and popular 
preacher and writer, the Rev. James Martineau, now 
of Liverpool. Misfortune overtook their father, and 
Harriet Martineau was hy the same process converted 
authoress, as thousands of other persons of both 
mm hftj rp been. We authors ore all kidnapped out 
^ ilnft iHflftlHIut walks of life by that old gip*>ey 
tp he made authors of — the slaves of the 
Pftliftft^pl' Jhe press, feeding our litt^rary off- 
ipplfig ftHi m thft uur own bosoms. Is there 

ft Wftft W <ivcr booamo on author 

I® If he, and he is alive -keej) 
<^ut ^ hil Wfiyi ift* he is mad. What ! 
volun^|tj}i |4gn| I Mofession tliat give.* poverty 
a.s its PftWftf>44 ftilW®*' •’ ufl 

coqceivabil uud then say if there can 

be so ft pftft that of authorship. If a 

gian were to ^hc Times, tlio Atlien.Teum, or 

the Morning Ob)i0picle, or any other public journal, 
that a certjiin merchant's goods wore “wretched stuff,'’ 
that he was ag imposter; tly^t a certain lawyer was a 
cheat; that certain doctor adininiRtcred worlhless 
dri|^ and gave bad advice; that man would be whip- 
ped up and well fined for a wicked and malieious 
libel ; but an author— poor devil ! Bull-haitings 
and bear-beatipgs are no longer nllowed — but the 
baiting of an author !— tlyit must ho allowed — it is 
the last rational and innoCient little pleasure left to the 
4ificerning publiq,! 

It is an insane trade, that is certain. Npvot was 
such a set of martyrs ns the martyrs of autliorship. 
Hood sung the “ iVupcr’s J’uneral,” fearing it would 
bo his own. Laman lUanchftIHl sought deatli, borause 
care did not dispatch him fant ppough ; — and yet that 
old gipsoy —Necessity — gOf||i gg kidnapping. Well — 
she kidnapped Harriet and evoi^^ otJjer 

Harriet that I ever Iieard pf, whp for want of a spiule 
began to dig for her bread ^th ft pen. You fin? Mire 
so sensible a woman as Mfti’^’ineau Avould n(‘\i‘r 

have engaged in the trftdo if she could have 

helped it. And so she on and on, “ Devotional 
Exercises for the use of Young Persons." “Christmas 
Day, or the Friends,” a Tale. “ The Friends," 
seamd part. “Principle and Prnetiee,” a Talc. 

“ The Rioters,” a Tale. “ Addresses, I’raycrs, and 
Original Hymns.” “Mary Campbell,’' a Tale. “The 
Turn Out,” a Tale. “ Sequel to Principle and Prac- 
tice.” Tracts, — “ My Servant Rachael,” a Tale ; “Tra- 
ditions of Palestine.” “ The Tliroc Prize Essays," 
already spoken of; namely — “ ^Din Essential Faith of 
the Universal Church “ The Faith as unfolded by 
many Ib’Ophets;” “Providence as manifested through 
Israel.” Thep, “ Five Years of Youth, or Sense and 
Sentiment.” * 

T’his was pretty w^nJl for a young woman not yet 
nine and twenty ; but the great wise worldHid not see 
mucli in this young woman, though the three sets of 
distinet judges had been eetonished at her Prize Essays, 
and though “ The Traditions of Palestine " wore full 
of genius, lieauty, and imagination. Had Harriot 
Mortin^U been encouraged, sho might have turned 
out a poetess, or a writer of pure and high fiction. 
She had it in her, but she was not encouraged, and 
therefore she turned fiko a brave Dian as she was, and 
bearded tlje lion in his den. She found poor solace in 
confining herself to her own womens concederl field, 
so she boldly entered man's proudly tabooed one, and 
came out with her “Illustrations of Political Eco- 
noifiy.” Oonsiuering this very useful knowledge, she 
very naturally carried it to The Society for the 
Di^usion of Useful Knowledge.” But imagine tho 
aigft^fiPlpnt of that august and Iqumad society 1 “ What 
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impertinence 1 ” they exclaimed — “ a woman write on 
Political Ecv^nomy ! ” They w-ould not touch her 
papers with the tongs. So she took a w-alk into that 
pleasant rural avenue, the Row. Hero she tried to 
hang her first essay upon one of the numerous rusty 
poles which stand there, called hiblio-poles ; hut it 
was to no purpose ; it fell, at every attempt, to the 
ground; and to say truth, was considerably trodden 
on into the bargain. At lcmrth,«a canning Fox who 
had a den at one end of the Row took it up, and in- 
troduced it to the world, and from that hour Harriot 
Martineau was universally confessed to he #vhat she is 
— one of the clearest-headed, soundest-hearted, and 
ablest women of the age. She has since then written 
six volumes on “American Life.*’ “ Three Guides to 
Service “ The Maid of All Work,’* “ the Lady's 
Maid,” and The Housemaid.” “ A Guide to Trade ; 
the Dressmaker.” “How to observe,' Morals and 
Manners.” “ Letters to the Deaf.” “ Deerbrook,” 
a Novel. “ The Hour and the Man,” a Romance. 
Four volumes of “The Playfellow;” “The Settlers 
at Homo The Peasant and the Prince;” “The 
Feats of the Fiord.” “ The Oofton Boys.” “ Li^ i 
in a Sick Room.” Three volumes of “ Forest and i 
Game Law- Tales,” besides a great quariti ty of able 
articles in “ The Westminster Review,” “ The 
Monthly Repository,” and otlwsr 2 )eriodicals, 

Our space forbids us to spoall critically and at large 
ef these works. They are all characterised by the 
same qualities — sound sense and sound morality. In 
all that Miss Martineau w rites, she aims at being useful 
to the jmblic; and in her execution of her jdans, she 
di8j)lays the same invariably independent and yet 
" benevolent character. She scorns to flatter in orde^* 
to win popularity, just as she scorned to accept a 
pension — but she wins her w'ay with all classes of 
readers, because they feel that what she says is not 
only true, but most important to be known, and is, 
moreover, conveyed in a style simple as it is vigorous, 
and clear as is the thought of which it is the me- 
dium. What roust excite the astonishment of every 
reader and inspire him with the deepest resjiect for 
the fair author’s geniu.s is, not merely the steady and 
comprehensive grasp of mind which deals with the 
subject matter of her various volumes, but tlie vast 
mass of varied knowledge which she has brought to its 
illustration, and the power with which she throws her- 
self and you into the scone and amonpt the jieople of 
whom she treats. Now it is in South Africa, now' in 
Deraerara, now in the West Indies, now in Siberia; 
and again the scene changes to Ireland, the Ilighlanrls, 
to Kent, or to Cornwall. Eveiy where she seems at 
home, and everywhere she teaches us some invaluable 
lesson of life. In her tales of “ Political Lconomy,” 
she has done a great service in disihusing the public 
mind of the Inischievous idea that what men please to 
wrap in obscure language and call a science, is something 
that is too deep and abstruse for the ordinary intellect. 
She has shown that Political Economy is hut a know- 
ledge of the facts of every-day life, which anybody, by 
a necessary degree of attention, may mak(j hiAiself 
as familiar with as with the nature and bearings of 
his shop or hia bakehouse. Read^as tales, indepen- 
dent of any further object, they ore most vivid, mas- 
terly, and delightful narratives. We might pick out 
some errors, as in the chapters on largo fame, and 
their tendency ; on a l»an maintaining a cow Ad a pig 
the year round on half an acre oj landj^ or, again, 
in her Mr. Burke, the surgeon, denouncing charitable 
Institutions because ^my are abuseth snd pronouncing 
alms*houS(Mi bad things^ because ha alleges them to in- 
duce young people to marry in the hpxie that they 
shall get ah atohouse for their aged parents. This I 


1 is carrying the argument for personal independence 
' a ludicrous extent, but it is not often that Miss Mar* 
: tineau jeopardizes her argument by such overstrained 
► notions. A. graver charge has been made against her 
writings, and that is, that she partakes of the Whig 
i harshness towards t^io poor ; and that she has not jiro- 

f ressed wit)^ the age in her ideas regarding tho 
*oor Laws. I believe the i)Oor man has not a truer, a 
■ wiser, a more zealovv friend, than Miss Martineau, 
The great doctrine which she preaches to them is, 
depend upon yourselves and you will eventually heeomo 
prosperous and happy. The whole of her “ Tales of 
Political Feunomy,” whatever may he the particular 
doctrixo to he illustrated, demonstrate tho great truth, 
that imhistry and good management are the surest 
conductors to success. She does not say this in words, 
hut she says it in facts every whore. As to tho Poor 
Law's, she dcscrihoa in a most masterly style the causes 
w'hicli pauperized the population, and were ruining tho 
moral stamina of tho whole'* nation, creating in one 
portion a spirit of dependence, in t^e other a spirit of 
unfeeling harshness. But if any one will convince 
himself that Harriet Martineau did either recommend 
or sympatliize with tho cold-blowied barbarism that 
marked the introduction of the New Poor Law, that 
fatal and unwise want of discrimination which dealt 
out an iron measure to tho idle and tlie industrious, to 
the impudent impostor and the modest but involuntary 
sufferer, confounding all fi^ense of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, and outraging the benevolent 
sjiirit of ChrisJaanity — lot him turn to tho tale called 
“ The Hamlets,” end see jon w'hat j^rinciple relief is 
granted by the parish-ofucer to thc^ apx>Ucant8, and 
especially to page 95, where Mr. B»irry orders the 
kind care of the family of the drowned fislieman. 
In her “ Poor Laws and Pauj^ers , illustrated,’’ Miss 
Martineau most luminously advocates that princixde 
of Cliristian dism*immation which the Commissioners 
of tho “ New Poor Law ” rejected, and thereby stam2)ed 
on that law tho just and unmitigated hatred of the 
people. Tho concluding sentenco of her “ I.and’s 
End,” Bufliciently proclaims tho opinion of Harriet 
Martineau on this subject “It is plain, indeed, that 
in this os in all social arrangements, if justice ho tho 
rule, kindness and»peace will be the result. When 
w© expect any other consequence, w'o yay look to sco 
one of our gusty norLh-westersf come sweeping over 
yonder waters without stirring them uji to chafe 
I against the rocks of the Land's End.” 
j We regret that our space bids us here stop. We 
W'ould fain have said something of the beautifil spirit 
of “Life in a Sick Room;” of that singular passage 
in Miss Martineau s life, in which she declared 
herself to bo cured of a long-standing and otherwise 
incurable malady by tho application of Mesmerism, 
and in which people w’ho thought themselves much 
wiser than she, would not give that credit to Mesmerism 
w'high they would to a bottle of doctor’s physic. To 
this tturriet Martineau has sajd very philosophically, 

“ Let those laugh who win.” And by reminding her 
sceptics of the lllind Man in tlie Gospel, who on a like 
occasion said — “ One thing I know, whereas X wa.s 
blind, now I sei!,” |>o whcl^os Harriet Martineau was 
very iU for five years, and “ h|td suffered many things 
of muny physicians,” in vain; at the touch of the 
Mesmerist slie rose up, bid good bye to her bed and 
her sick-room, has last summer beer> roaming 'w'ith 
stout step and a glad heart over the hills of Cumber- 
land, and is now building her house op the beautiful 
banks of Windermere, where we will wish her mapy 
long years of honour and usefulness. 
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ADDUKPISED chiefly to the WOEEINO CLASSES, 


ON THE STUDY OF IlISTOEY, Np. 1. . 

The stiulv of history rrqmn-s a truthful »worrt/tf. t 
We may affirm fronvv.^]]y, of tBo pursuit f * 

or knowloika*, that the moral condition of the stu- f 
dent ia di^ly involved in the i.dvan^oous oNer- , 
ciso of his intellectual powers. Hut in liifttory the j 
facilities uro much K^'oatcr for gaimnfr that «up«ffic.n^l 
acquaintance with facts wl.ich enahhjs its pos^c^&oi to . i 
rhino in society, without really enriching his own un- , 
derstanding. *In the inattiematical sciences tins is not . 
so easy- Tliere, the very comprehension of the prohlems . 
to be waived, and the theorh'S to he demonstratetl, im- ; 
nlies an exenuse of the* faculties analogous to that i 
hv which all the steps of the demonstration arc sue- j 
ccssfully traced. But with many, the study of history , 
is considered as merely rewling ; certain striking facts 
ar(‘ gainerl, which set off to advantage either the Avriter 
or the speaker. This gives, conseciuontly, a temptation 
to what has been called cramming. The frequenters of 

focieties for disemssion thus oftentimes 6<',t themselves 

up for mere display ; and very often in senatorial i 
speeches maybe traced the aforesaid pioeoss of cram- 
ming, practised for the particular occasion, and mate- 
rials got together of which the real worth, in the 
r<.nnexion in which they exist in historj^, is evuUmily 
unknown to the party by .v*om the:^ arc used. Now 
tlii.s is most iioor and pitiful. It is, indeed, one of the 
sins of our ago that too many are disposed to give 
out, when they .ought only to he taking in, w hat 
is assum(>d to coruititute intcUecUial treasure. Ihey 
anticipate (he time of teaching, and they mar that 
of learning, by which they might he qimlitiod, 
after thd lapse of a longer period, to become highly use- 
ful to others and gain lasting honour to tliemseltcs. Hut 
histoTv is ill Btiidied by that light and passing 
attention which is all that is given to, and all that 
is deserved by, the, more tale of the hour. 1 hen^ is 
more in it than is to he perceived in this way. Ihere 
is moi e in it than the mere crammed <irator or tem- 
porary writer «as un|>d the means of ascertaining. 
He iiittv for the moment imiiose on others, he 
may inniose upon his own mind ; but it is all hollow' 
and worthlchs. There must he in this, as in other 
c,ttsc8, sjpeeiity and earnestness; there must he real 
study, comparison, reflection, the exercise of thought 
upon the materials of tliought ; and then 't only 
after mu h diligent application, that the mind is cx- 
iianded by che materials that are thus introduced into 
Itself; and it is found that, however mueh prehmsion 
may im^iose upon tlie public, however honoured it may 
be by those, who aro looking only to iiiiniediate l>ut 
tronsiuuy results, still it is the universal truth, 
all»?^i< nce, of any kind whatever, reserves the bright- 
est rrown, her greatest rftward, her noblest jiowers, 
for those, aind those alone, who apply to the pursuit, 
not only with a sound in|^llect, Imt w ith a truthful 

HpiFlt. • o 

Without history whifi, is the world ? Wliat any 
one's locality, but a place full of puzzles aifd 
ries^ Or else, a scene euYcloped in darkness, w'hich 
to tlie dihgunt* inquirer would soon become full 
of light, and uv»-ry object would prove itself suggestive 
to hifl mind ? ! W« e^axmot look al^^ut us - Ve cannot 
contemplate, ft single objjict— we cannot view one ar- 
rangement in society, Without its being an historical 
£w*t mtiftlile, for tliow who have made history their 
pursuit, V fielding forth some sort of instructive 


f reminiscence, that keeps the faculties in health, and 
that makes living an intellectual thing, as well as 
merely a physical state of cxiRtenee. In this I^ondon 
of ours, this metropolis, amongst the various araange- 
menlB we see in ])aF..«ing tlirough the town, are the 
halls of different coinjianios, companies vyhose names 
indicate various professions wdth no meaning now lor 
the most jiart- as Merchant-Tailors, fishmongers, 
and so on—with fto I'tal ilescriptiveneBS us to the per- 
sons of whom they are composed. But the existence 
of these companies is history. It tolls us of a time 
I when the oBgiimtors of trading pursuits in this land 
I had to hand themselves together for mutual instruc- 
' tion and for mutual defence ; of a time when com- 
merce was hut just raising its head in a scene of femlal 
violence and feudal indolence ; of a time v^lien tlu're 
wore mysU^ries in every prt; and science had not us 
vet laid hare the secrets of i^e different trades and 
manuffictures; of a state of things which connecls 
itstdf w'ith an imjiortant change in the condition 

of society. * , t t 

So out cnthedralfl and our dissenting chapels are 
Imfh’ historical. The former tell us of a period 
when the chureh, in all her energy, power, and 
wealth, could command the zeal, cb'votion, and con- 
tributions of her people, wlio, in raising the mighty 
structures wo now hehoW, helicTod that they were 
building the shrines of their ov^ui salvation. A strong 
contrast tothesh is ])ro.sentod by the seclarian huildings. 
What i.s this hut history ? It tells us of a toleration 
tliat ha.s recently sprung up. Those places, by their 
forms, reminds us of the barns in which their Un’o- 
I fathers, when expelled from the church, first used to 
'■ worship. Their arrangements sliow tliat their con- 
: gregation were numeimis, hut without wealth, and de- 
^ pendent on volumary contributions. There is a vvhole 
liislory w'ritton for the observant and the philosopliic^il 
, student the contrast between the stately and 

- costly churches of the establishment, and the lowlier 
t i'hurches of tlieir dissenting brethren, though they 
r may rise by their sides. So, puss over the eounrry, 
t go to any town sueh as Norwich, you will find there 

an abundance of names evidently of french origin. 
Tliere again is liistory, telling us of the time when 
the persecutioiiR of Louis XlV. nearly expelled the 
entire laxly of industrial rrotestants from France. 
Wlion they were driven away by the revocation 
r of the Edict of Nantes, they spread themselves over 
p Europe, availed themselves of tlie protection to be 
1 found here, and carried with them wherever they 
t went, prudence, trading and artisticnl knowledge 
y and industry; they established and incorporated 

- themselves among our people, an accession which wo 
0 owe to violence and jicrsecution abroad, and which 
ri most materially sorted the cause of industry and pro- 
y gross at homT^. If you pass along our streets, you will 
t find their very names are history. I his Ilolhorn, or 


nmi uieir wiy -' 'j - , , . ^ 

Old-bourn, which formerly used to wind its way 
down to the river Fleet, whose memorial of a similar 
description yet remains, where lines of houses now 
arise Til all their continuity, and with their multitudes 
of inhabitants, all this was then real vineyards and 
open fields, and “ \jonnic ran the hurnie down’' those 
steeps where now the poor horses have to tug up 
their toilsome loads. If you leave town for the country : 
at nightfall you may see the armed police of the 
land-owners going out, with blood-hounds, to track 
Upd secure piiachc^; you see a system which fills 
our gaols with nominal criminals, which is commit- 
ting its continual violence upon the moral sense of 
the country ; and what have you hero hut another 
historical memento of the timft when feudal rights 
and privileges wore paramount to every thing else ? 
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when royal and noble sportsmen enacted and en> 
forced those hateful forest laws^ the history of which ^ 
in their bitter operation upon the different classes 
of society, is so beautifully detailed in Miss Mar- 
tineau 8 recent publication. The chain of cause and 
effect is thus brought down from the wide- wasting 
enjoyment of those times, to the petty imitation of 
it by the poor remains of feudalism in our own 
days, by their regard for bares, partridges, and 
rabbits, and by their keeping up, for the sake of 
mere sport, so destructive a power ^ it regards 
their own tenants, and one which has so injurious^ 
an influence on the general condition of society. 

So, if you i)Ei8a by Salisbury Heath, and ga*o on 
those huge old remnants of antiquity — Stonehenge — * 
which liave stood the beating of so many storms, 
tlioro is the history of a yet remoter period, — of a time 
when no Norman had set foot on this island — when 
llui Homans tliomsclvcB had not extended their con- 
quests liithcr, — when llruidical superstitions reigned 
over the minds of our ancestors, and they raised their 
mystic circles, like those that havQ been found in eaaiern 
countries, offering their adoration to whatever power 
their religion recognised, and sending forth thence 
those dict^ttes of authority, more potent than any wdiich 
priests or clergy liavc sinc^ possessed, whicli compelled 
those who were in many respects more savages to do 
them reverence. Kvery thing on which the eye can rest, 
every sound tliat can reach the ear, is historical. To 
those who havt' studied sufflcionlly to have their associa- 
tions excited, the world is lull of thesf* varied tlicmes; 
and they reap the most onjoynumt in the different 
scenes of town and country, whoso minds are most en- 
riched, so that they become subjects of this excitement, 
— intelligent beings walking intelligently upon the 
earth, which else is but a stupid world to stupid 
inliabitunts, a scone of blank ignorance and perpetual 
niglit, or at best a tw'ilight, wdicro every thing around 
them is unmeaning, and their great resource for enjoy- 
ment is only physical stimulus, and sinking the intel- 
lectual man in the mere animal. 

The study of history is a most important one for 
those wdio take any interest (and w'ho ought not to 
take an interest?) in political questions. For what 
iiiairily occupuN history, especially as it has been yet 
w ritterj, but the record of jaditical in.stitutions, go- 
><’nmiental operations, the formation of law.s, the 
actions of legislative bodies in the direction of coun- 
cils or of armies ? How many lessons there are 
of continual practical operation that ofler tlieinsclves 
to the inquirer ? For instance, it is not very long 
ago since tlio question of obtaining anudiorations, of 
winning freedom, by physical force, »vas mooted in this 
country. Let the student of the history of England 
say at wdiat age, under what sovereign, amid what 
arrangement of external 'circumstances, freedom in 
J higland has ever been won merely by the exercise of 
physical force? There is no instance of the kind. 
The same unvarying tale is told from the beginning to 
the end, from nrst to last; from Cade and il^ylerto 
j''rost and Williams ; they all bear one self-same tes- 
timony; they all tell us tliat the intellectual is not to 
he gained by the physical; that i¥(*cdom of institutions, 
ami, above all, the freedom of mind, are things to be 
wrought out by a diflerent process ; that there is no 
safety even in battles won, or in armioui sustained, 
unless the mind and nurrale of a nation go along with 
them in the struggle ; and th«t by •peaceful moans 
alone has any advantage ever been gained that lias 
proved a lasting advantage to the people of Ibis coun- 
try. i^hero w'as no real (exception to this in the civil 
ways in the time of Charles tlie First. The Puritan 
army prevailed; the sovereign ^w as brought to t!ic 


block ; the Protectorship was established, but it was 
not a real Commonwealth ; and all the advantage that 
had been gaincfi passed away like the dry leaves of 
autumn when driven along by the breeze ; scarcely a 
trace was left behind ; and for this reason, — tliathow 
much soever those who were victims in that contest 
might have had right, truth, and justice on their side, 
they yet were anticipating the time when knowledge 
and opinion w'oulu have backed the change. They 
were in a state of things which made them rest upon 
violence, and the success which that violence gave 
thorn faded away, and left them forlorn and dejected ; 
and, the world had to begin over again ; and by 
auotl'Kr process — that which they had endeavoured to 
gain by their sudden irruption upon the ancient state 
of things, and which lliey thought to conquer only 
because they were “ Inm-sides,” and knew how to 
wield their swords as well as to read tlieir Bibles. 
They add to* the monitiofls which all other record, s 
furnish, and assure us, that in the action upon public 
opinion, in the resolve rather ?b endure martyrdom 
than to perpetrate aggrciteion, in the formation of our 
own characters for the posso8.Mion and the exercise of 
intellectual as well os political liberty, and in the 
making our bond of union a peaceful, an intellectual, 
and a mtmil one,- -in this is our real securif}'', —in this 
is the pledge of a succos.*?, which, as it rests not on tlic 
bayonet, the sword, or the cannon, so, neither by the 
bayonet, the sword, or the cannon, can it bo put down, 
or torn awajj^ from the people, who have once, in this 
enlightened mode, made it their own possession. 

What an encouraging instance we have before u.s 
oven at the present moment, of tlio power of peaceful 
but earnest eflbrte. Suppose that in 1815, those who 
endeavoured by riots to ol>.struct thtj passing of the ljr.>t 
of the series of (’orn Bills, wbicli now about to be lor- 
ininated, bad been successful for a time, — suppose that 
the military had not put tliern down in the streets of 
Westminster, —what would they have done? 'rjicy 
would have engendered but a little ebduy, ai^d surer 
rivets would have l>eoii driven into the yokes placed , 
upon their necks. AVbilstin eight shoit years, a few 
individuals have originated a .scheme, wliich, in ex- 
tending itself tjirough the country, has worked by 
argument, reason, and j)crsuHsion ; has avoided every 
show of inlimiclatioii, or the xiost aistant approach to 
an appeal to force, but lu»s gone on widening convic- 
tion, and gaining new jiower by every extension of 
conviction,— has swelled its ranks by converts from all 
classes, and has, at length, made the veryjleaders, of 
what was originally the pow'er to be agitated against, 
its tools and humble servants in proposing and exert- 
ing their influence to carry through the very prin- 
ciples w hich, only a few years ago, all parties regarded 
as niadne.ss, w'orsc than madness, and thought they 
might summarily di.s 2 >ose of by a laugh or a sneer, 
as a thing to be ranked amongst the world’s chimeras. 
Tl^hat agitation has advanced to ite own success; it has 
achieved more than its owi? success. It has loft "l)rin- 
ciples that w'ill work out much greater triumphs oven 
than the abolition of the Corn Law's. It has ojiencd 
the w'ay, through froedpm of commerce, to every 
si>eciesof froedou! which any one with the s^nrit of a 
man can desire to enjoy. ’ 

'Phoso who have read Mr. Cobdon'a speech on Friday 
night must sec that there is at work in this country a 
power which will not cease, and cannot bo stayed, till 
it shall^have improved the present system of electoral 
contests, and prepared the way for the enjoyment, by 
every human being, of tl\nt sbarc in social armnge- 
ments which is his political fight. When he told the 
monopolists in the I[ou«!e of Commoiis that their 
2 »i.\ver was based only on the enslaved ^otes of 1.50,000 
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tenants at will, hia told them, and he to!d the world a 
secret, which, once exposed, proclaims the downfall 
of the power that rests on such a hahis. When 
ho reckoned up the results of wdiat iiad alrcudy been 
done by the registration, and showed how the funds 
that used to go to savings hanks from th(^ labouring 
classes in difTerent parts of the country, are now 
directed towards the attainment, ^n that mode, of a 
HuHrage which they wmuld not otherwise have enjoyed, 
and a suifrage that strikes home to the very foundation 
of the influence of the lauded aristocracy,- -in saying 
all this, be gave them a warning which may he thrown 
away upon them, as to their own dispositioqiS^and 
decisions, — which may be ^disregarded a little wiiile, 
perhaps, in the wantoimess of power, — hut a warning 
tliat is sure to fulfil itself, and to marshal on the 
j>eoplo of this country to the ohtainment of that por- 
tion of power wJiich rigbtfally hclorigs t# them in the 
present arrangement of tine legislative functions, and 
eventually to that Buf>remacy of power which, in the 
end, rightfully belongs to tlm people who make a land 
what it is, and raise it fi'om a mere wilderness into the 
abode of an industrious and thriving community. 

What “ the wisdom of our ancestors ” means, what 
is the real worth of the expression, and what truth 
there is in it, is another of the lessons which history 
teaches. We are continually stopped by the wisdom 
of our nneestors, a w isdom wdiich seems a marvellously 
broad shield to cover every kind of superannuated 
folly. Our ancestors were wise, because they applied 
the principles of right, truth, rflid justice to the circum- 
stances of their day. Circumstances have changed ; 
and we only act in accordance wdth “ the wisdom of 
our ancestors if we apply the same principb*« of 
right, uuth, and justice to the cii*cumstanccs of our 
day. 

They were wi-^er thQ,n us in one thing, — that they 
had fevvi‘v ancestors than we have to clog them with ; 
the remits of their w'isdom. ilnd, very frequently, ■ 
they disregarded the wisdom of their iinceBtors, as 
being themselves more wise j wo should do well to 
follow their example, and perhaps we noght really 
improve on their w isdom, and feel J,lmt we are ap- 
proac*,bing nearer to wisdom llie more widely wc 
depart from thos^ external forms and institutions 
which wore proper for their day, but which are most 
improper for this day. It was port of the wisdom 
of our ancestors in w^arlike times, and when so 
many claimants to the crown were starting up, that 
aT every coronation a champion should appear, throw 
down his gauntlet, and challenge any claimant 
to the crown, or any disputant of the title of the mo- 
narch, to come forward and prove his claim, or make 
good his objection, liut, whatever good there might 
be in su<'b a practice amidst the disturbed and 
interrupt* d successions of ancient times, liow is it 
travestied^ what a silly aifair is made of it, when<a 
mania xinc armour, with Ht horse trained at Astley’s, 
comes clattering into Westminster Hall, and throws 
down his gauntlet of defiance in all seriousness, as 
though ho really expected t|jat some similarly accou- 
tered knight would start up, and dispute witli him 
the rightful succession 1o the crown. All tfuch 
worn out things should follow this obsolete mum- 
mery W sVi^ept away. The wisdom that dic- 
tated their adojptimi at an age for which they were 
fitted, sujjiposiftg that wisdom now to ptovailj would 
tell us to adopt other ways of show ing how', jn our 
days, such claims were •to be made out in their 
validity, — hol^ they were*to b* iH^cogniscd ; and instead 
of the mocleyijhantom of a warrior of the feudal days, 
the cronm 6i England in modern times would gtve its 
best challenge to the 'world, by showing itself to be 


identified with the completest degisee of political 
liberty, of unity, of peace, and of hearty ac^uieseho© 
throughout all the millions who bear the British 
name. 

The study of history is valuable ^ it expands the 
mind, and makes us acquainted with human nature, 
bringing before us diflerent forms and phases of human 
character; it rulw* off' •that rust which the student 
acquires in the cloister; makes the men of the world 
looK beyond ami above the little world to which he 
belongs, and Reaches us the capability of humanity in 
*the difl'erent forms and under the varied institutions 
in relation to which it has existed. There should be 
something of the powder which is called metempsychosis 
in the student of history, — a readiness to enter 
into feelings wdneh belong not to mankind in the con- 
dition in which he himself lives, — something of tlie 
creative faculty, T»resenting to him other times and 
characters, realising the thoughts and emotions, the 
passions and pursuits, of tho^e characters; and in pro- 
jiorjiion as this power exists most strongly is history 
most instructively written. No writer of history in 
modern times has exhibited that faculty so strongly as 
Mr. Carlyle ; and a most remarkable exemplification 
of it is in his Life of Cromwell. I lake Mr. Car- 
lyle and Oliver Crornwejl^to bo two men wdio, had 
they lived in the same period, would have been by no 
means very intifhatc together; they w'ould scarcely 
have bocu very constant associates. Cromwell would 
have shrugged his shoulders at (Wlylo’s speculations, 
and W'^ould have turned away “to seek tlie Lord” 
wdth a Puritan minister ; and Carlyle would have been 
no less aiinoye*!, disgusted, and repulsed, by the Iccli- 
Tiical, theological language, in w'liich he found^ such a 
man indulging, by his rudeness, his want of feeling 
for other classes, and bis inveterate pursuit of the on*' 
object that sc*‘ms to have been ever before him. And 
yet, in collecting together the spoeches and letters of 
(Jromwell, Carlyle has so studied the meaning of every 
document, he has so put himself in the place of the 
speaker or tlio writer- —in every dispatch that records 
a battle, ho has g(»no so diligently over the battle- 
field itself, traced all the varieties of the ground, 
seen whore this advance was made, or that retreat be- 
came necessary — he has so hunted ami ferrcli'd out 
the particular history of the individuals namc'd by 
Cromwell ia his s|iecches or his letters, and endea- 
voured to ascertain the exact state of his fecUngs with 
rego.;'d to those personages, that he has at length 
become identified wdth the hero of his history, — bo 
evinces a continual, not m*Toly a temporary sympathy 
with him, looks lightly on deeds which, at other times, 
and in his own perw>n, would strike him with horror, 
tells the tale of those* atrocious massacres in Ireland, 
such as occurrfid in the siege of Drogheda, and advises 
US nut to be shocked with the detail, for tlio world 
cannot enjoy “ universal rose-water.’’ He has gone into 
the religious feelings oi' Cromwell os under a solemn 
sense of retribution, realising the peculiarities of the 
Puritan creed, till at last he seems to become one with 
Cromwell, and Cromwell alone stands before us. Tlien, 
here is the worth of il as history,— we have Cromwell 
himself breathing and vital ; W’^e hear him speaking 
his own words in his own rough tones ; we have him 
writing own letters, and expressing all his own 
interest, sympathies, and antii)athies as to those whom 
bail? addressings mak^g his own way with his political 
ambition and relijnous experience ; and altogether it 
is tlie most life-like portraiture of the history of a 
person in an age remote from our own, not tmly in 
time, but yet more remote in its gener^ habits and 
modes of thought and feeling. The very reality is 
there before us, living and breathing, and ^1 achieved 



by this marvellous powet*i which may enable the indi- 
vidual who has exercised it in one instance, to exercise 
it in other instances also, ahd to reproduce, as he has 
done in the French Revolution, mOii’s characters^ and 
persons before us ; not mere lay figures, not the lidded 
liollow things that we meet with in reading ordinary 
historians, hut men created anew, colled from the dead, 
reanimated from the tomb, with the living spirit 
restored, and making us feel ttiat>wc are in com- 
panionship with those with w'hom we have indeed otte 
common human heart, hut from whoih in all other 
respects we ore separated, by distance »in time, by 
politics, by religion, by all that constitutes character, 
and that gives its eflficacy to the power that one indi- 
vidual exercises over the lives of others. 

Now this is very much what the actor docs — ^at least, 
the achir wlio is any thing more than a mimic or a 
declaimer, who means something better than merely, 
by sudden transitions of voice, and starts, and violent 
gestures, to make a strong sensation. The actor who 
niins ut delineation of clitiracter doei^ with the jwr- 
traituro and his author as Carlyle^ does with the sub- 
ject of his historical and hiograpliical speculations ;^e 
looks at all the external indications of character ^ he 
traces the course of actions : he notes the pccMiliarities 
of speech; he rises from his analysis into the synthesis 
of the mind of the mdividtfaj, until, if hu bo a man of 
intelligence, like the great living representative of 
Sliakespoare ’s heroes, lie will he capable even of placing 
them in other scones, and amidst untold adventures, 
still sustaining with propriety the character of the in- 
dividual, and gisingit identity with what is delineated 
in the pages of tins great dramatist. And ih his 
writings, what an extent there was of this pow^r! 
How he* could syuijiathise with, and enter into the 
feelings of beings tho most dissimilar, start from one to 
the other, and still he one with all. The coward 
and the hero — the monarch and the peasant - the 
valorous soldier and the poltroon -infancy With its 
trutli and simplicity, and age with its sorrows —priest- 
hood with its cunning — all lay hare aUd oiien to him. 
Did he take a period of history? lie seized at once 
on the particular spirit of the time and the country; 
ho gave it einboilimont, as the living idea of the 
drama; there wns in him that very same power which 
tlio student of history should ever have, something of. 
Ho may not write -he may no^intend to produce 
lustorical charactfU’S in the dral^tic form ; hut he 
studios to little advantage unless there bo in him that 
power (and if not, he should diligently sti’ive to acquire 
it) of hocoini ng one with different orders and varieties 
of human beings — one with the earliest objects of 
history— -one with those wandering patriarchs who 
dwelt in tents, thoir possessions consisting of flocks and 
herds — one with those mystic* orientals who first 
interpreted the stars ; who inscribed figures of their 
own imagination on the celestial sphere ; wdio read the 
destinies of individuals and of nations in the shining 
of those orbs, and predicted future events from their 
oppositions, conjunctions, and ascendancies. He should 
become one with those w'ho laughed at iny,steries like 
these, with those learned Greeks, with tlielr philosophy 
and their drama, with their cultiratiUii Of science, with 
their beautiful and abounding artistry. He should 
become one with the lofty Romans, and thoir capacity 
for govcrnmf'nt — one with the churches ^nd sects — 
with the political parties — with the ditferortt cksses of 
humanity in later times; andsthus^ without b^ug 
tjiinted with the vices which those exhibit, without 
plnngipg hack into if^noranco or shadow, when this 
power of re-creation is Oherished, as he goes on from 
page to page of the long record, the student will im- 
bibe charity to mankind. The faithful student of 


history cahoot ho a bigot in religion or political he 
cahnot lie one of those wlio wrap tlieir own cloak of 
righteousriesj about them, and i(M>KIng at thi^jV little 
party of half a dozen or half a score, say We hro 
pilgrims on tJie way to HeaVen, ttnd all VO are 
depraved, coi*rupt, and sinfhl, children of the evil one.** 
He cannot one of those who think that all puHty of 
principle, all sense of honour, is bound up in this or 
that political creeds ho hart learned more and better 
of humanity; be respects and reverenpes human 
nature; he is ready to make allowances Where hfe finds 
it has erred, remembering that there have been great 
virtues as well os great vices amon^ all classes of men, 
Hunianity is dear to him, because it is humanity. It 
becomils to him a sacred tiling, even with all the weak- 
ness, infirmities, and vices 4nat are blended With it; 
and in the history of the race, he sees of what the race 
is capable, how much it has been Worth evert iii its 
poorest periods, how progressive it Is nowj and hoW 
bright are the prospects ndiich it opens befbne us, by 
the mere fact of huhian progresi^ and the advance of 
this nature to the moral dignity, the intfellectual con- 
dition, and the comprehenllve enjoyments fbr which it 
i« formed, and wdilch We believe to he its ultimate 
destiny. 

Thb tracing of Causes nnd effects, as they pment 
themselves in tbo course of events, and sometimes in 
events very distant from one anotlier in period and in 
country, but yet united by links which are invisible to 
the unobservant, hut which offer themsclveN to the at- 
tention of tlJfe student; this is another proi^ess to he 
always kept in view in study of history. For whai 
irt philosophical history hut a record of tlie causes that 
have produced their results on social life and in- 
dividual adventure, with the samo infallible certainty, 
though not by the same kind qf* connexion, as the 
causes of the material world produce their results? 
And very often it will he curious to trfl.ee the con- 
nection of minute events with important consequences. 

1 believe 1 omitted to mention in the Lecture which I 
recently delivered here on the life of Oeorge.*Wash- 
ingfon, that one of his ancestors, either his grand- 
father or great-grandfather was a Lancashire man, 
and that, travelling one day by a stage-cOaeh, the coach 
upset, ho was Iftirt by the accident, was taken Jnto a 
neighbouring house, nnd was confined there some- 
time in cousequonce. He Cocaine attach eil to the 
sister or daught»‘r of the person who had so hospitably 
received him; they married; he afterwards emigrated; 
and from him was descended the great liberator of the 
ITniiod States. Rut for that accident, thd marriage 
would not hav'B taken place; and but for that marriage, 
Geiirge Washington would not have existed; and it is 
possible that the freedom and independence (at that 
time, at least,) of the United States of America, their 
fluccession in the long nnd arduous struggle which they 
had to maintain for .securing their rights — the organiza- 
tion, the oarofulness, the far-seeingness which guided 
their armies thn>ugh that jjpemorable Contest, ap^ the 
triumphant result in which it terminated, it is po8.sihie 
that all these might have been otherwise but that the 
driver of a certain Btage-coaeh, on art oUt-of-tbe-way 
road in Lancasliire, waif eo intoxicated, that he ujisct 
thte vehicio entrusted to bis charge. An illustration 
of thi9*klnd of connection of cause and effect is given 
by a writer, every one of whose publications is well 
Worthy of being attentively read— .one who has done 
much for the philosophy of politics in our day, and for 
the pMlosophy of toleration also — I mean not mei-ely 
the thing (such toleration an it is) which bears that mime 
in reference to religion, Dut tliat which men should 
exorcise towards each other in all the different modes 
of thought and feeling. I allude to Mr. Bailey, in his 
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W«ll-kikOvm essay on the Formation and Puhlication And when were these '^good old times When 
of Opinion. In one short paper appended to the tlie numerous classes, the poor classes, the oppressed 
iforh^ he Bays : — wronged classes, had no voice to speak, when 

« » Ly not be dwoid of Mnuwment to tree, the coneeauen- ‘i>ey Jmd ho means of mating thar injurice tnown, 
ces Which would have ensued, or rather which would have bticii except by a violence which recoiicd ujion themselves? 
nroyentM, 1^ the fattier of some Was it then? Were these “good old times,'’ as 

oiifwrent matrimonial mnncctioM. Supitosc the lather tit Jiona- i -i. . • v-i i 

parto had married any other lady than the one wl*) was aetuaUy compared with the days in which every class can 
destined to h«^«no his mother. A^freeably to tlu* U*nor pt ui« itself heard, wlien there are means of appeal 


SSSdSS ^hid, ]iurqj.o »nd the world may ring, an well 

would have flillen into diiforont hands. have been conducted as our own country, in which even that poorest and 
ill another manner. The uieasureM ol tlie llntish cabinet, the anKRnrvienf rla«!H nf nil tho liiliruirers nf t1w» 

debates in Parliament, the sulwidics to foreign powers, the subservient class oJ all, the labourers ol tlic 

battles by iea and land, the marches and countermarches, tlie remote agricultural districts, assemble themselves 

w.. . il... nn/l .... I ... ... 


would not have appeared in the worlds 1 he afmirs of France 
would have ikllen into different hands, and have been conducted 
ill another manner. The uieasureM of the llritish cabinet, the 
debates In Parliament, the sulwidics to ftneign powers, the 
battles by sea and land, the marches and countcrmarchi»,tlie 
>vound 8 , deaths and promotions ; the fears, and hopes, and 
anxieties of a thousand individuals, would nil liave boon di^r-' 
cnt. The spoculations of tliosc ivritcrs and speakers wlio em- 
ployed themselves in discussing these various hul»jcets^nd can- 
Vaasdng the wnduet of tliis celebrated man, woulil not have Iwen 
called forth. The train of ideiih in every mind iutei-ested in nub- 
ile affairs would not have bciou the same. Pitt would nothiivi* 
made the same stieechcs, nor For the same replies. Loni Byitm’s 
poetiW would have wanted some splendid passages. The Duke 
of Welungton inight have still betm plain Arthur Wclli'slev, 


same siMicches, nor For the same replies. Loni Byitm’s fi. , |. ^ ® li • 

mid have wanted some splendid passages. The Duke the land, asking for some alleviati 
iffton inight have still Uxm plain Arthur %Viillesk«v , to Which they are subjected ? SIl 

len would not have swritten Ills bodi ; nor the Kdin- u .. « 


Mr. Waraon would not Inive •written li is bo«« ; nortlicKdin- 
burgh critic his review of it ; nor could the author of this essay 


together, though it he by the light of the moon, 
and tell to ono another the sufferings they en- 
dure, the misories to which they are reduced, and 
raise their voices in a way which, thanks to the 
press, is hoard throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, asking for some alleviation of the distress 
to Which they are subjected ? Shall we find the 
**good old tunes" at a period anterior to this, a 


bnve availed himself of^ls present iUrntration. Tb«^ imagiua- I century ago, V^en not ope person out of throe in 


tion of the reader will easily carry bun through all the various 
ooiiS«iueiicc 8 to soldiers and labors, tradi«snien and artisans, 
printers and booksellers, downward, through every gradation of 


this country knew the taste of wheaten bread? 
Slfall we find them in Anglo-Saxon times, of the splen- 


s^iety. /n a word, when we take int(> awjount jjj freedom ol which wc arc sometimes told ; afree- 

circuHistances. and the thousand ways in wbuh tlie mere Intel- . i , j tc % 4 r.r,/. 

Hgcnce of Bouaparte*s protwxiings, and of the nuauiiires pursuetl doni which required a landed quaJincation ot 4,U00 
to wunteract thein, influenced the Icelmgs, the spw^’h, and the acres to give a place in their “"VVitan," or senate: 
actions of mankind, it is scarcely too much to say, that tlic • •• 

single circumstance of Bonaparte’s hither marrying as he did, a ireedom, indeed, in wdijcli trial by jury originated, 
has more or loss affoctc*d almost^ ovei-y ludlyidtial in FurontMis hut in which a man mifiht call upon his neighbours 
well OS a numerous multitude in the other quarters 01 the . .v x 1 t 1 i /• xu /• 

globe.* u . 1 ^ swear that they believed him free of the crime o{ 


^eu ns a numerous muiutuao in me oiuer umii tcrH me . . xv 1 t 1 1 • /• xi. ■ /• 

lobe.* u . 1 ^ swear that they believed him free of the crime o{ 

Tj. . . 1 XL.,!. • which ho was accused : and if a chieftain who marched 

aving us given, am i r f > at the head of a thousand retainers was accused, every 

rannectaon of mdinduol «ith i-ubhc „„„ „f them was remly to swear him »n„t guilty” 

I^Uy v«y properly gives « oouuterpart of th« by ,hing which it might be unpleasant to him 

glancmg attire great a..d ponderous causes m ft, ocknowW- Was there freedom in a time 

which will roll on in their course whatever may be- . * 1 x 1 x 1 1 

« . ’ 1 1 when every crime might bo commuted by a pecu- 

comeo in ivu s^. niary fine, and when that fine was nine tiines'as much 

** Tlic uidividual cliaracter itself^ indeed, partly receives its for n eriinc atTaiiist one in hiifh condition us it wus 
»ncftnd prurwrticH from general cans, is, and much of there- crime aganisi one in Hi gn (onuition as it was 

^tion wbldi ft exerts maybe, in an indirwjt sense, usmlxid to against one m low condition ? bhall we look to the 


tone and prumirtieK from general causs^s, and tnucb of the re- 
action wlilcb ft exerts may bo, in an indirect sense, uscnlxid to 


tbom. Thus, although the miin-ioge of Jtonupartii's tlitber and Anglo-Saxon period for freedom, when thr(‘c Tiersons 
mother, the oonnecuoii of those particular ‘permnis, was tJic x® r. i x i x • ,1. iL* r. 

cause of his existenuc, and of many of the pcciuianties by which of every lour, at least, were lii the condition of 

he w’^listlnguislied, yet his character and conduct were lu no slaves, were liable to be sold, and were often fatted up 
small degree mouldi'd by tile spirit of the age. There arc many r„.. xi.^ 

general causes, it is obvious, which would have operated although market, that they might fetcli tin. gri.atci piiee 

luiy given person had neixT come into the- world. There is a from the Irish or the Scotch, by whom they w^cro 
ccitain progress 01 cfiursc ot affairs that holds on, amidst all niirchaHod nml who nrldf^d thomBidvi.H on h-whifr 

the various impressions, the cheeks and Uicirnpuisas, that it ^nil vnm prun a tnemsi lves on having 

recelw'S from individual character. It l»ma])arte had never English slaves m their habitations? At a time when 

7 "™“' price- of a man in tl.e market was 

events, they would have made similar advances in political know- ten shiliiiigs, — wa.s that the era of political freedom ? 
ledge. The riolonce of Oie Fmich Ueyolution would prolMibly Wore tliosc the good old times" on ivhich we 
have lK*cn directed by some other ambitious leader ogomst the t. 1 1 i 1 i i ^ ®i 1 i i 1 x- ,, 

•States of Eurojn' ; It might have lasted nearly the banie timo, should look back, or had they any good old times 

and subsided lu » similar way. But although tJie general result behind them? reoplc have always dreamt of some 

orig/mal “goorl thi.c»” of day» of primeval iuuo- 
licen quite a different mass of materials for the future historian.” ccnce, of Bumc golden age, or garden of Kden, or 
He then applies this to arts and science, observing, I*aradi.sej but the real “good old times," (for the 
tliat though such a person as ISir Isaac New'ton had is growiuff olib‘r every day), the real gardens, 

never seen the light, yet the system of the universe o** Paradise, or whatever we may call the best condition 
and of astronomy would, by the labours of other phi- human sockity, nre before us, not behind us. We 
losophers, have arrived at about the same degree of are going towards tlwt period, not marching away from 
improvoo lent and accuracy. To trace the progrc8.s pf it is the consummation of all post progress. All 
thest events, therefore, bv-omes «n exceedingly into- the benignant influences of the present time, in spite 


resting portion of the study of history. 


of so many counteractions, are helping it onward; 


One effect of this study will ho to abate that very realized, not by a pownr arbi- 

common poiliwdice as to the goodness of former times, trarily placing mankind in such a condition as that, 
—a notion didt Hjllrf prevaildfi in evq|‘y generation that energy of humim thought and character, 

has left any records of iteelf since Imiiianity began, knowledge, and freedom, winning for tlio 

“The good old times!" “The grand old ti^esT' human race that dominion over the earth, that dis- 

these ^ft-r0peated cries are but the edio of what has tribution of its fruits, tlmt full enjoyment of all the 
been shotted from ono generation to another; still productiofs of nature and of art, wliich are the heri- 
the aong is taiton up and prolonged ; and what does it *^-6® BodetVj^and which moral bravery and courage 
amount to? Jt reverses what ip Uie real “law of ''^*1 /ur the generations to come, and moke them 


amount to? Jt reverses what ip Uie real 'law of 
humanity, the law of progress, l.y which good is 
educed from evil, 

** And better thence again, and still better 
In infinite progression.* 


wnl win for the generations to come, and moke them 
happy witli the possession. 

The jiresont times, therefore, are hotter tbsm past 
times, were it only for this, — that they are further 
on the road towards the best times. If we be only in 
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a transition, the transition is to something which will 
(i liavc the advantage over that from which we started, 
i) And it is the peculiar feature of the present times | 

" that there is in them more of diffusion, moj-e of the 

( power that tends to general elevation, than there has 

been in any former period. IMiis is not an era of 
) splendid conquests. We finished off — I hope for ever — 

\ our victory-dealings with the. bloody field of Waterloo. 

^ We have now to win the conquesjts cf knowledge and 

of peace. We have to subjugate ignorance and pre- 
' judice ; we have to bring down to the dust every land 
' , of domination that aggrandizijs itself at line expense 
^ of the j'ights, the interests, the earnings, and the hap- 
piness of the industrial classes. This is not an age of 
1 great learning. The profound scholars tliat have 

' graced some periods of histoiy, the men that were 

v'filking Polyglots in their knowledge of languages, 

, uiul whose plummets had sounded the deepest abysses 
of the ocean of science, are not to be found now. 
We have few great names in any department ; in most 
departments wo have no gr^sat name at all, — no c<nn- 
luanding mind, in church or state, in science or art, or 
ovfMi in mechanical invention ; but'we have a greatA* 
diffusion than there ever was before of science, 
art, and literature. If thei’O bo not the gods 
of poetry and jdiilosophy, that once made ilJii.s- 
trlous the age. in which tl^cy lived, their -works 
hur-vive; those wfirk.s flow over the world in an 
' ahnndaiit tide without being confined to eolleges or 
studiivs ; they come into the public walks of every- 
, (lay life; they are to be found in Mechanics’ Tnsti- 
tutea ; they an* difiu.sed through all the liumblesl 
abodes of the land, every where bringing enjoyment, 

* int(‘llectual light, and the perception of intcdlcctual 
liberty. If our age be not rendered remarkable, even, 

^ by the splendid discoveries of science, what age was 
,! ever like it in the practical application of science? 

I Wlven was there ever communication so rapid, whether 
'l i (, 1 >0 mere physical locomotion, or the ])assage of thought 

from miTjcl to inlnd, by means of the external agency 
tliat gives thonglit its wings? These are altogether un- 
: l)rec(‘deiitiHl, and they are working out the illumination 

/ of the millions j they are preparing the way for the 
enjoyment of their rights by the millions ; they are 
'' w orking out the truth as a jiractical truth, that the 
world was made for tlie millions, and that a just dis- 
j trilmtion amongst them of its products, wdll sweeji 
/ away much of that fictitious disparity which has so 

j often roiulcred earth th(> .scene of tyranny, crime, 

\ suflcring, and martyrdom. If w(* leave off winning 

' luitiles —if we cease to bend the knee, even in hero- 

/ w'orship,” before illu.strious individuals, there is this 
\ compensation, and a most abundant ^^compensation it 
is — that the many are now in the po.sition wdileh the 
' enlightened and labouring few^ liv'^.'d and died to earn 
/ for them ; they are pursuing the course Avliich the f(‘w, 

.) at the peril of their lives, and tlie sacrifice of their 

1 lives, merely j^noncered ; the many are liocoining, in 

' the world’s estimation, as much or more than the few 

once w^cre ; and if the homage be not called for that 
has been so often paid in this nation to great sajjes or 
lofty genius, they have learned more of that self-rc- 
sjiect which, universally felt, entities a nation to the | 
[' ])owor, and trains it to exercise the power of self- j 

// government. And though this transition state of ours 

'.'j bo undi.stinguislied in many of its qualities, Jhough it 

bo bare of those lofty peaks and turrets wdtich are seen 
V from afar in times when the world’s ^general levyl 
was mucli lower, we can excuse their absence by 
)) the gri>at brightness that is shed over the dwellings of 

)| all, by the more splendid hopes that open to the gaze 

\( of all, by the progress which all are making, as tliis 

'' transition leads them on, from victories gained in the 

II 


field of battle to the victories of knowledge and cf 
lovp, of commerce, of peace, of freedom, and of human 
ha])pincss. 


FIRESIDE AFFECTIONS. 

^ Bt Makt Leman Gillies. 

Tm-: man who sits doivii in a virtuous home, how ever 
humble, in which his ow'ii industry onabh s him to 
breathe the atmosphere of independence, and his 
wife's management to enjoy cleanliness and comfort, 
jSus a vast scope for the creation of happiness. The 
minds his children, — of his wife, — his own mind, arc 
so many microcosm**, wdiicli only ask to bo inquired 
into and developed, to rcvcaPlioards of wealth, whicli 
may be coined into current enjoyment. We arc ever 
too little sensible of the good immediately within our 
grasp ; too ready to cavil at difficulties and to declare 
them imiiossihilities. A groat man once said there 
were no such things, and as all proverbs have their 
foundation in pi-tictieal trujh, this idea may receive 
confirmation from the common phrase — Where there 
is a wdll there is a way." It is certain that the diifer- 
ence between what zeal and energy will accomplish 
with small means, compared with wliat ])ow'er, ill 
applied or feeldy applied, will long leave unacliievecl, 
is most astounding. Few' are those who have not to 
reproach themselves with su]nnonc‘ss, or a jirodigal 
waste of time and resources ; few', who w^hen they look 
back upon the ^ield of post experimice, but fc(d how 
barren* they have left the li'ack w'hich might have been 
richly cultivated. Let us instnntly reform. The pre- 
sent will become the future ; let us resolve that it shall 
bo rich in fruit, delicious to tin* reyerting spirit of 
review', and yielding good seed for tl¥^ progressive path 
before us. The traveller rarely begins wdth his ow'n 
country; in like manner, tlic searcher after enjoyment 
too often looks beyond homi' ; too late in life’s journey, 
when little of either strength or time remains, this 
i.s regretted. In the case of home, the early ndj^lcct 
is usually irrotriovable, where, wo may be cei'tain, if 
flowensare not cultivated, w'ceds will spring, — w'hore 
the violet and tlic ro.se might have charmed our senses, 
the nettle and niglA;-.yhadc will offend them, t'emdon 
was aecustomed to say, “ I lovryny fotnily better tlian 
luy.self; my country bett(‘r than my family ; and man- 
kind better than my country ; fur I am more a French- 
man than a Fenclon, and more man than a French- 
man.'’ This is an instance of reaFioning more beautiful 
in theory than redueible to praetice; 1 should i)c satis- 
fied with the man w ho proeeeded almost inversely and 
invested his first funds in the domestic ti'easiiry ; lhe.se 
once cstnblishfMl and yielding interest, he may at once 
enjoy and disjiense at will. Many spirits ar«3 moving 
on the fiti’inim of society, and the rising waters are 
attesting their iiillueiice. Religion has its preachers, 
sciqinec and polities tlieir lecturers, hut there seoms to 
ho a dearth of moral teaehem — Apo.stlos of the Reli- 
gion of Home, w'ho would show warmly and eloquently 
to nsBcinbled congregations the beauty and the benefits 
of the liomo affeeti<m.s, — the dreadful blank and ruinous 
bankruptcy attendant on "^Ihoir want or violation — 
who nvonld send away theirMispersing auditors w ith 
awakened hearts, each saying in tlie secret cliamher of 
its individual hn'ast , — tPiil be abetter wife, aly'ttcr 
husband, a better pai'ont, a better < 5 hild, than I liavc 
ever been.” Those who should make this resolve and 
act up to it might count upon an exceeding great 
reward — tho harvest of present liappiness, aiul the 
Bolace of future consolation. * ‘ Of the latter need, let 
it ever be remembered, none wdll be spared : the 
wedded will be tho widowed — the parentod will be 
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the orphaned. The linkn of life are not more surely 
cemented than they ut^ struck asunder, and hapj>y is 
he in whose living hand is left the fragment of the 
chain ; if, when the heart that loved 1 dm is cold, he can 
lay his hand upon his own, and 8.ay- J never neglected 
her — I was never unkind ; we sufferi^d, but 1 over 
sought to make /ler share of su/foj’ing th# least.’’ As 
happy she who can recollect hahits of devotion and 
endurance, that she kept ever pi^sont to her mind how 
JioVas toiled and tried in the conflicting struggles of 
the world abroad, and liad sedulotisly sotight, as much 
as in her lay, to create for him a roeomponso at home 
— sweet will t>r this drop in her hitter cup of bereavi* 
ment. Without risking the charge of por^iitlity, I 
mtfv sAy this consolator)^ consciousness of sclf-ahne- 
gatlon falls more oftiin to the lot of woman than of 
mart. Many affecting instances in tlie most unfor- 
tunate Walks of life are often recorded in the public 
prints, whore a wife, t» shield a savage assailant 
from punishment, has pleaded guilty to self-vio- 
lence. These revolting circunistailces will disappear 
witli the class itt which alone tliey are found, as 
temperance and intelligence advance; for hearts, 
hundreds of hearts, that Wore originally capable of 
tenderness, have been defrauded of the blessed privi- 
leges of loving and dispensing kindness, because un- 
liaf»py circumstances denied the current of affedion 
permission to flow forth, and gentleness and sweetness 
to l»ecome the habit of behaviour. The kindlier feel- 
ings, checked in their outset, grow stagnant, or take a 
concealed and sluggiBb course, never yielding sufficient 
evidence of ^ita1ity. Thill many whom self-culture 
has redeemf'd mentally from the Imndage of early bad 
habits, have failed to attain moral emancipation from 
the thraldom in which want of genial manners prinei- 
p:;lly contributes to holo them. 1 have noticed even a 
false shame evinced at giving any evidence <»f suscepti- 
bility to the loveahlv emotions, and rudeness aflccted to 
hide tlie tenderness that was yearning to burst forth. 
To these I would suy in the beautiful language of a 
popular song : — ' 

Love now ! ere the lienrt feels a ‘sonow, 

Or the brijrht Huntiy moments ur • flown : 

Lovo now ! for the dawn of t^-raorrow 
Miiy find thco unloved and alono. 

Oh ! alone — alone infthc house of mourning ! What 
would you nm^ then give to recall the time when you 
suffered best feelings to lie in uni»rofitab]e silence? 

' — what w ouid N ou not give to recall to co.tisciousness~ 
conscioifl<iu.f-s of your love, your <'Oiitrition, the lieart 
you had often hurt by aj)parent indiflerence By a 
magic ])eculjar to death, all that was beautiful, wan 
amiable in the departed, rises on the strickc n lieart of 
the survivor with ivncwed beauty ; while in llie same 
proportliin his own merits shrink — ^liis own domorits 
ore magnified. Spare thyself this bitter addition to a 
biller li-aught — the cup may not pass from thee ! Lot 
ni4- th ' sun of affection go doA^ u while it is yet da^, or 
tln> night of thy mourning w ill be dark indeed ! It 
fleems stmnge that mental improvement should bo 
more easy than moral araolioratlon — but so it i.s ; the 
mimre prejudici's falls before that silent monitor a 
bix>k, and the. facultieR *\^sort tliei^ freedom ; but it re- 
quires more effort to affect a chanj^o of TH.-ymer, and 
inodes of expression' -if the «monities have not grown 
witS ouir growtl^, and strengthened w'itb ouIp strength, 
they rarely take kindly to the soil. Gentleness and 
tenderness then must be among the first and, most con- 
stant of the influoncoe exeited o^ cr the infant mind. 
The general increase, of kijidliness and urbanity, in 
the cTa»se»‘ in which the gi^aces of society have been 
Icaift rega^l)^ are among the l>est ailvances that have 
lung been making, ^ttie history of private llf^ in past 


times exhibits a severity of conduct towrards the young, 
from a mielaken notion of its utility, nay, of its necessi; v 
that it is painful to recall. Q’ho sceptre was no| 
deemed morfi essential to tho king, the mace to the 
keeper of his conscience, tlian the rod to the school - 
master; and if portraits of these birch-loving peda- 
gogues could be presented to us, no doubt the stereo- 
^ped frown would he found ou every face. Lady 
Jane Grey recowls that she never sat in her motlier’s 
presence, and severe study Avas a sweet shelter from 
such revere austerity. Joy io the young spirits of 
the jjineteanth century — everywhere be their liearts 
opened by kindnesss and encouragement 1 Let us not 
be niggards of the moral comfit-i-praise. Credit to a 
daw'ning or dormant capacity is often what an advance 
of cai>jtal is to a struggling trader, it assists, ]>erhaj»s 
inspires, tlio exertion that enables him to realise fortune 
and repay the loan with intel’ost. 1 would present to 
every parent the following beautiful lines by Coleridge, 
and even suggest their being corrimitted to memory : — 

O’er AvuvAvnrd chilciluxurAvould’bt thou hold llrtn nde» 

^ And Buh thee in tho light orhapjjy fares, 

Ijove, Hope, and Psitience, thrso mujst he tliy graces, 
And in thino own hoart lot thorn first keep Bchool. 

For as old Atlas on his luoad neck j)lar«.s 
TfiaiVi'Ti'.i starry globe, and there sustains it; — so 
Bo these ujihcar the ii^lo Avorld below 
Of Kdiiration,— Fatidire, Love, !ind Hope. 

Methinks l^(‘e them grouped in seemly show, 

Tho straitenod arms upraised, the palms aslope, 

And robes that, timching as odowu tbev flow, 

Blfitinctly blond like snow embossed in snow ; 

O part them never ! If hope ]>rostriiti‘ He, 

^ Lo\c‘ too will sink and die. 

llutlovi* t.s subtle, and doth pr(x)f derive ' 

Prom her own life tliat Hope is yet alivo ; 

And bending o’er, witli soul t ran sfu .sing eyes, 

And tbo B< ft murmurs of the mother dove, 

Woos back tlie fleeting spirit, and half sui>plios : 

Thus Lovo repays to llo]»o Avhiit Hope first ga\o to 
liove. 

Yet haply there Avill come a wenr.v din, 

When overta.sk ed at length 
Both Lo\e and Hope beneath the load give way. 

Then Avitli a statue's .xmile, a statue's strength, 

Stands the mute eBter, ihitience, nothing loth, 

And both supporting does the work of both.” 


SOMK ACCOtJNI^ OF A PRKNCIt TTIEORY 
OP ASSOCIATION. 

Br Tito pAoniAaniNJ. 

Tit at a comiilete social change is about to take 
place must be ideut to all Ruch as are ucquainted 
AVifh the political and inornl state of Europe. 

‘Whether the chAnge will be n i>eaceful one, giving 
tho nccesaitles and comforts of life to those who are 
now destitute, without attacking the interests of tlie 
wealthy j or a viident one, renewing h.11 the horrors of 
ninety-three, in which the upper claHses will fall vic- 
tims J» tho blind hatred of the people, who will never- 
thelesB be far from benefited by such a change, must 
depend solely on the means by which tho change is 
brought about, t 

Is civilisation, founded as it is on constraint and 
violence, capable of directing a peaceful change ? 

The kJood-stained pages of history, with their end- 
lews wai'B, revolutions, and revolting crimes, answer 
fuost cruelly cn th% negative. 

Civilisation as yet has found no remedy against 
oppression but in revolutions ; none against rebellion, 
but in th© prison or the scaffold *, non© agAinat pau- 
perism and mendicity, but in the workhouse. That 
these are of little or no avail — the expenenoe of thirty 
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centuries has given abundant proofs. Every political 
form of government imagined by pldlosophers ahd 
mbrttUflts has beeri tried in its tarn, ahd has in tttrn 
proved equally defective. Autocracy, or individual 
despotism, has been long since rejected by the majority 
of Europeans, and is at present confined to one bar- 
barous state. Russia. At au early period, the |)rinci* 
}ial States of Greece *and Italy, the centres of civilisa- 
tion, ca.st off the monarchical form* of Government for 
the republican, without thereby estahlishing general 
peace and happiness ; for in aristocrotic republics, as 
Sj)arta, Venice, the tyra.nny of a small claA stood in 
lieu of the tyranny of an individual ; while in demo- 
ci atic republics, as Athens, Florence, the state was in 
a perjietual turmoil, generally rewarding the services of 
tlic groat mOu they incensed but yesterday, with 
bauislunent or death — and all republics have disgraced 
tUpiris(‘lves by the institution of slavery. ^ 

In our own time the frightful tyranny exercised in 
bh-anco hy the nobh's over all the other cla.sses of 
society was only annihilated hy the niajo.stic, but san- 
guinary }>olioy of the people, whicli finally involvet^ 
all Miiropo in bloodshed and famine: nor can it bo 
sriid that individual Uborty wiw more respected under 
t!it! popular lliau under the monarchical or aristocratic 
sway, 

I'lie rejmblican form of goUernmcnt has likewise 
failed in America to produce all the blessings antici- 
])at<'d from it by the majority of moralists; and limited 
luoiuirchy, or the balance of the three constituent 
powers, the nf' plus ultra of perfection of modern 
political writers, is so far from conducing to the hap- 
r piiiess of the hulk of the nation, that it may be safely^ 
assorted that in England and France, the two models 
of this vatinted form of government, the sum of 
misery is even greate.r than in those countries which 
arf not yet blessed with a constitutional charter. 

The defenders of cn ilisation, in their inability to 
find a more perfect form of government, cither give 
tbeiiLselves up to a most revolting optimism, closing 
tlicir hcaj-ts and eyes to the social miseries; or malign 
the Divinity, by declaring bis work, man, irretrievably 
bad, and born to vegetate, suffer, and die; in spite of 
tlic experience of so many centuries, their blindness 
will not let them perceive that the whole system on 
which civilisation is based is radically false; for 
from its fruits avo are to judge of the tree, and 
what arc tlie fruits of civilisation ? On the one hand, 
some transient comforts and pleasures for the few; — 
on the other, labour in its most repugnant form, insuf- 
ficient and uncertain wages, misery and its child, vice, 
for the many. 

Can that state of society he the hist in which the 
peasant who attends to our flvicks and herds knows not 
tbo taste of meat? In which tl7c jn-oducer of our 
corn is generally unable to feed bis famify on bread ? 
In which a deficiency in one year’s crop of one inferior 
article of food, the potatoe, places the mass of a rich 
nation on the very verge. oi starvation , in whicli the 
manufacturer of our clothing is all but naked, ^ In 
which those things which are noblest in their nature 
are perverted into the most oppressive forms ? For 
out of free competition has sprung the monopoly of 
capital; and cliarity, that divine principle so warmly 
inculcated by Chri.st, charity itself has been porvei'tcd 
from ita pure origin ; it has becoratj the bai^j of the 
rich ; it has but too often been a tool for extortion in tlic 
hands of tho intriguing ; and so fiir froAi healing tbp 
social wounds, its insuilicient succour only degrades 
the honcijt man, anxiohs for work, not alms ; or demo- 
ralixes the indolent, who prefers the miserable pittance 
of tho union-house to the honourable reward of his 
labour. Although in England and Wales 175,000,000/. 


have been expended within the last forty years for the 
relief of the poor, yet priuperism is increasing in 
a most fearftil ratio, and threatenfl to attack tho very 
roots of civilisation, in proportion aa capital is nccu* 
mulating in the hands of a few hankers and great 
tra«iers. 

'rill now ciVilisod man has sought a remedy for all 
social miseries in political changes only. O’he liritisli 
Emi>ire has lately beiPO convulsed by agiUitions and 
murders in Ireland, by rebellions in Wales, and Ity 
Chartist meolings and tho Anti-Corn Law League, or 
Free-Traders throughout, the whole country. That 
tlfis theory of free- trade in abstract jjrinclple is just ■ 
in theoFy^ correct, — there are few uiiprtjudiccd by 
party spirit who can deny; end that it must replace, 
ere long, tho protective and prfthibitory duties through- 
oiit the world is f»\ident from the anxiety expressed by 
land-holders in England, and the aggressive, yet con- 
fident attitude assumed by tho J^pfigmjr.s ; but that tho 
opening of the ports will bring all the promised corn- 
ftArts to the labourijig olassns is, in the present state <>f 
society, a delusion. The exjjsting system will only 
imll (low'ji one aristocracy to set up another. 

If the existing political sciences fail to solve so many 
vital quoption.s, is it not the duty of the sbitesman to 
seek for tiunr solution elsewlicj’e ? 

The 1>ody of the people should be no less anxious 
than the land-ownbrs and statesmen in seeking tlio 
means of improving our social condition, and securing 
tho agricultural interests without vainly attempting to 
shackle tho.se df the manufacturer ; for on the pros- 
perity of the employer depmds that of tho employeil. 
But unless these m(*ans bo sought, the British land- 
holder will in some fow^ years fall into tho same abyss 
of ruin that engulphod their brethren in Franco, as 
soon as the mitldling class (capitalists, bankers, traders, 
lawyers) j aised their voices tigaiust them ; nor will tlio 
fate of til© great majority of the nation ho in the least 
degree ameliorated ; for us it wo.*} of little importance 
to the slaves ol“ Greece and Home wdicther the aristO- 
emtie, or so-called democratic clcmeTit prevailed ir? tho 
state — as it was to thorn merely a chauge of masters, 
bringing no change to their condition — so in England, 
tho political change brought about by free-tradc' wdll 
merely snatch alDinfluonco from tbo hand.s of the 
landed aristOfU’acy, to place it ^unaltrred, if not more 
oppros-sivc, in tluj hands of lh«‘ aristocracy of money ; 
slight Will he tho relief alforded thereby to the labour- 
ing clasFC.s. 

Yet have not these thrCc elements of the nation, ’~ 
thft land-holders, the capitalists, abd the boo^ of the 
jU'oplo, or labourers, each their own individual rights ? 
And arc these rights so opposite, that to assort or 
cstaldisli llic one, w'e must revile and overturn the 
other? And i.s there no law liy w’hidi these seemingly 
clashing inf crests might be made to combine in one 
sublime unity, a.s the seven distinct colore of the prism 
in ope pure and exquisite colour — white ? 

Tills law, though it has hitherto escaped all pbik>* 
sophers and political writers, does exist; and lias 
been discovered by the genius of one man, Avho, like 
Bacon, Galileo, New'bui, Clolumbus, only discovered 
new truths by boldly quittiftg the beaten track, and 
seeking the laws of the Creator hy consulting his 
great wofk, Nature. This man is Charles Fourier, 
whoso thooi'y is contained in the following sirajile 
words :■ --attractive zndt^try^ organijan.tion of labour, 
and association; jiot assaxuatiou as is understood in 
civ ilixatioh, but real association, in w'hich all will 
participate, each in proportion to his caj[)ital, talent, 
or labour. 

That Fourier’s system was received at first, like 
all great inventions, with contempt, jeering, and ealum- 
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nics, is but too true ; but that his ideas have laiiely 
spread into all rauks^ and all part«» of the globe, and 
have ceased to be considered iw visionary by those who 
have taken the pains to study them, is now no longer 
to be denied. 

Nevertheless^ in England, the country of all others 
in which his constructiv^e principles ar# most needed, 
in order to counteract th<i subversive theories of the 
political and economical sconces; in England, a 
ebuntry so eminently suited to their realization, they 
are almost unknown. The aim of the following short 
view of the system is merely intended to draw a little 
attention to the subject, which we will fully develop 
at a future p<n’iod, or w’liich may he studifjfi in the 
numerous w orks j)uhlished by the Phalansterian school. 

If it he asked how so simple, and yet so fruitful a 
law as that of moral or passional ATTiiA<JTif)N, oji 
which Fourier has founded his system, has remained 
so many ages undiscoviifed, wc will %.sk liow the great 
continent of America remained unknown till revealed 
to the 01(1 World by the genius of one man, in spite of 
the ricolfing and calumnios of both the ignorant and 
the learn c(i ? how material attraction lay concealed 
from all eyes till one man, Newton, raised the veil 
which covered it, and thereby changed the face of the 
physical sciences ? how steam and electricity, having 
existed from the beginning of the world, the discovery 
of their application to locomotion a*nd telegraphic com- 
munications, M'bicli far surpass in wonderful rapidity 
all that oriental fancy could invent, should have been 
reserved for our geiuiration ? * 

But instead of entering ktio questions foreign to our 
piU‘p(;BC, let us examine how the principli'S of Fourier 
may be appli(jd in England, first stating that the 
landowner’s ij^gome must be increased cent. j>or cent. ; 
that the Ittbourcv shall receive no more tlmn his pre- 
sent average wages, but shall be comjiaralively four 
times richer ; and yet tliat after the second or third 
ytjarfrom the prof/ ts accruing from the outerpribe, cou- 
»ide ruble dividends shall he equitably distributed 
nnJbng lando'.^'iicrs or capiUlists, men of talent who 
have conduct/vj or improved the enterprise, und 
labourers wJio hav 3 carried it into cfi'ect. 

, (To 1*0 continual.) 


THE EXCITEMENT-SEEKEE. 

Ut Josjcrw GosucK. 

# ( Contimted from paje 

1 travelled I’com Berlin to Vienna. The Yienneso are 
well known as good-humoiir('d and rather childish, 
jdensed with the amusements of their Pratfir, and 
ready to forget all political questions and fp'ievances 
when they hear Strauss’s band strike up a lively 
waU« Some have called tliis capital Capua of 

souls. ' Yet here I found quite a cynical philosc^her, 
Lehonsmnde. k cannot tell what bound me to 
h;^' company, for it did not contribute to my cheor- 
fnlucsH His wit and humour were like momentary 
rtit'teors in a black night.^ Ho chose to look upon the 
woi'Id as a fa/h'd, worn-out old f>lay, and found in all 
the occupatioiifi of m(»n but repetitiona of inanities. 
He hn4 the coun|j;nance of an Italian. Atl/er than 
cf.n Oerman - with long ravendihwk hair, a sallow 
compkx;wn> n'ild jnclancholy but wimetiines sparkling 
eyoa'i arc a few of bis definitions and observa- 

tioni : — * 

Poetry!” said he, <‘yOu bke poetry! Is there 
not a gteat sameness In ? A few dreams about love 
decorate with similes fh)m violets, ruses, and moon- 
uiine. X eachausted all the interest of such things 


before I was out of my teens.” — “ Music ! ’tis quite 
worn out. Where cati you find a piquant melotly or 
a new arrangement of chords ? Beethoven is trying 
to make something new of it; but 1 cannot think he 
will." “ So you have heard their philosophy at Berlin. 
Take a hundred words — long ones — not one of them 
understood — turn them about — place them this way- 
then that way — arrange them positively — then knock 
them to yneecB and arrange them negatively- come to 
a conclusion by doubting — and that is a system of 
philosophy !” — 

“ Hicra is truth ; for the mind strives for it — ” 
said I, 

“ Oh !” said Fount Lebensmiide. 

** Yes ; and there is such a condition as happiness 
for the heart longs for it. fc>oe this flower : it turns 
towards the sun ; and yonder, see, shines the sun !” 

“ Very good !” said the Count, with a laugh, “ then 
ewery thing you long for, of course, is true. Oh, 
yes ! — there must he, somewhere, an Egoria for 
you, or a Venus Uraaia you would, perhaps, pre- 
ter. Come— let us play at billiards: pushing these 
*ball3 about will drive time away as well as they do it 
at Berlin with philosophical theories.” 

With nil the Austrian C^ount’.s j/rofessed contpm])t 
for life and all its pleasures, he seemed to j»rize my 
company, probably bocuuse my more buoyant spirits 
and hopeful views oT the world afl'orded him som/* 
temporary afhuscment. T was glad, however, wl>cn 1 
had gathered up my resolution to leave Vienna ; foj* 
the misanthropy of Lel/zmsmiide had hcc/ime ratl/e;- 
tedious by daily repetitions of conical remarks. We 
were walking on the Prater when I mentioned to liim 
the count, rics througli which I int.erid(‘d to travel.* 
“ You will be disappointed,” said he, 1 have tra- 
velled. Poets and historians have maih‘ a noise about 
these old countries which are, in reality, very dull 
aiiairs ” 

“ Greece — Home— is there nothing stirring in their 
recollections?” said I. 

“ They wcr(» as dull in their dny as we ar(‘,'’ said 
the Count; “the glory of the past, and the glory of 
the future, are only tw'o rainbows tlirown from tlie 
iiiiod, one upon the /lark cloud behind u.s, and the othin* 
upon the dark cloud before ua. Both melt away when 
we go to gi’asp them.” 

I persisted in hoping for rich entertainment on my 
travels. “ Well, ’’ said the Count, “ you will return 
to Vienna when you have seen all these wwiders. 
You will he older then and more lik(' me in your plii- 
losopliy. If you find the place where you ran say 
honestly — ‘hero I could spend all my days and he 
happy,’ come ^d tell me, and 1 will allow that I was 
WTong.” 

When I returned from Vienna in the spring, I 
went to Dresden, where I had formed an acquaintance 
with a scientific and enterprising young man, named 
Brenner. Plalf in jest, I had once proiKMi'd to ao- 
company him on a rapid tour across Notlhern Russia. 
Wo talked over the design until the jest became 
earliest. Wc determined to carryout the suggestion; 
80 , after purchasing military costumes ami making 
other preparalioiy, we went to Kdnigsherg, and thence 
to Petersburg. After staying here awhile, w^o set out 
on a. rapid toui’, intending to proceed as far as Ustjug- 
Weliki, 

A strange impression of human life, surrounded 
I with a monQtony and desolation of nature, that rapid 
^ tour across the North of Russia has left upon my 
mind- The dead level road, stretcliing away league 
after league, between silent, black fir-forests, without 
the sliglitest change of scenery ; the monotonous jing- 
ling of the bells attached to our poflt*hdlirses ; the un« 
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varied nature of the vegetation spreading over vast 
tracts of country ; and the long, unshaded dazzling 
sheen of the Russian summer, making the eyes and 
tlio imagination long for shadows and dark nights ; — 
all these features of our journey are frequently re- 
called to my memory. The people soemod to he under 
the influence of surrounding nature. We observed 
no national sports, ^fhey had music, hut there was 
to my feelings an indescribtihlo to^e oj^' luelaiicholy in 
all their melodies, 1 remeinhor being especially im- 
pressed wdth this one night, wljen w'e w'ore rowed in 
an open boat down the Suchona river. Thejianks and 
tlm wilier were lit up witli t!ie hlood-rod flashes of th(‘ 
Aurora Rorealis, and our boatmen sung together, in 
parts, wild melaiiclioly strains accordant in sjnrit with 
th<^ surrounding scenery. The religion of the people 
j> ns inonohmous as their otlier liahits. In one church 
after another we saw the .same crossings, prostrations, 
Knei'ling and rising, ami lieard the same dull cliaiit df 
the (Ireck liturgy — Gospodin Pomilni !" At Ky- 
rilJof vN'e gazed upon the Mtifi‘, 1 , antiquated figures of old 
saint**, painted by the nuns; and the old principal of 
the t^onvenl showed us tlie cell of its founder, 8t.* 
(’yril, with the well from whicli he drew his water, 
and tlie bowl out of which lie drank. We sometimes 
])assed by lonely burial-grounds wliere, a few woixlen 
ci-OHScH marked the little cells «of everlasting rest, and 
the fir-trees in the wind hiimAed an eternal dirge. 
Tel in this desolate region I saw old men with gray 
hair and ruddy faces, who had lived here through 
sixty dark winters and as many shadolons summers, 
and s<*emod bale and contented, if not happy, liut 
ulter forgetfulness seem.s to be their highest pleasure. 

• \\''hen the Russian peasant has earned enough to* 
atford the luxury, he goes to tlie town when „ all the * 
church hells are ringing to hail some saint's day ; ho 
solemnly attends the ceremony of wor.ship and goes 
through all the required forms of kneeling, prostration, 
and making the sign of the cross ; this done, he 
hastens to the brandy-shop (and Bometimea the priest 
goes witirhim) — there ho vrostes no time, hut pulls out 
his money and buys as much corn-brandy as be can 
aflbrd. >fe Jm^s not toy with his liquor, hut swallows 
it down at once, and in a few minutes falls senseless 
upon tlic floor. The tavern-keeper takes his satisfied 
customer by the heels and draws him out into the 
street there to lie till the next morning. Frequently, 
as w e entered a town after the celebration of a festival, 
we saw a score of those brandy-drinkers lying son.se- 
lesB on the side of the road. Even iovc in this coun- 
try seems to have caught some frost from the climate. 
'\V"o continued our tour as far as Ustjug-Weliki, and 
here we found an amusing instance of national taste. 
In the market-place stood a long row oF stout, }ione.st- 
h>oking, ruddy-cheeked peasant-girl^, each wdth a bas- 
ket upon her ai*m. They had come uj) the river to 
sell themselves t It was a market of wives with their 
dowries in their baskets ! The young men of Ustjug- 
Wcliki walked along the tempting line of faoes in a 
very apathetic way, and seemed quite as earnest in 
peeping into the baskets as in looking on the fads of 
these willing girls. I and my companion made an 
a])praisal of the channs thus freely exhibited, and 1 
think wc noticed two or three that might have served 
as c.x'cellent wdves, had our circumstances allowed of 
such a speculation. Positively, there was something 
to mo quite charming in this plain husinoss-Ake ar- 
rangement of matrimony, as contrasted with the same 
tiling done in our fashionable circHs in such an indi-* 
r^set, round-about, and hypocritical style. 

But to filiut up my roemorioR of our Russian tour — 
when the nights began to gather blackness, and fires 
could be seen in the evening twinkling through the 


fir-trees, wo turned toward the west and travelled 
homewoiHi with all possible speed, not without pity for 
those whom we had left to pass the wint^or in Ustiug- 
Weliki. 

I had determined to spend the winter in Italy : — so 
I left my companion in A'ienna, where 1 had a little 
go.ssip with (V>unt Lebensmude. lie laughed, in his 
“atirieal .‘^tyh*, at iny Russian adventures, and .sug- 
gested to n»e the n()rt!|-''<3fit jmssnge as a very pretty 
amusement for anotlu'r siiiniuer ; but I told him that 
my inspiring genius now directed irio tiward the ( Ust, 
“ the hind of vonder**, niiracb s and niysteries,'’ said 1. 

And of consinnmate ennn/,” suifl the Count, 1 
left hin*]>laying at liillinrtb, and .set out on iny jour- 
ney to Venice. I juit give a long description id' 
the “ Sea-(^ybele,'’ which .‘^o many have tried to write 
down into common-plact*, tliougli it had as great an 
eflect upon me ns if I had read nothing of Beckfoi’cl's 
prose, or Lord Byron ’.s verso about it. Its liquid 
streets ; its marl?l(‘ structures,* rising from the water 
with a drenm-like beauty ; the silene^ of evening upon 
one of its many bridges, only interrupted now and 
then by the cry of the gondolier ; the movement and 
variety of life in 8t. Mark’s Place; all remains, as an 
unfading picture, in my memory. At Venice I saw 
Byron. 1 question whether any eireumstances could 
luivc made him a bap[>y man. In some men the ima- 
gination seems to b** developed at the expen.se of the 
heart. Our most fruitful tiers do not bear brilliant 
flower.s • some natures exliaust tbem.‘'elveH in tbo 
flowering seasorv From Venice X W’ent to Naph'S — 
beautiful, sunny, gay, wiq^ral Naples, with its crowd 
of monks, hrggnr.s, hawkers, idle^^, sailors and fisher- 
men. ^rin re lay the famous hay like a sheet of silver, 
and there was 'S^'suvius hreathing up into a serene 
.sky a eoluniji of light grey smoke, pTininating in a 
something too fine to he called smoke. As I landed, 
amid a crowd of la/zaroni, sailors, and pedlars, all 
bustling about tor bread in this land of beauty, I 
thought of Omni Lebcn.sinude, and then of Goctlic's 
w'ortla in tlie aamo circumstances : — ^ 

“What would the peo^jlc do, bustling, buying and 
selling s' 

They struggle for bread to nourish themselves and tladr 
children- * 

Traveller, whatever you think, you can ’'do nothing 
belter.” » 

The enjoyment of a few weeks in this sunny and 
beautiful region repays one for some years passed amid 
the mists and rains of the north. 

It w'as wdth regret that 1 severed myself fr4m the 
neighhourhood of Naples to imrsue my journey to- 
ward Rome. 

Rome rose before mo — grand and melancholy — once 
the centre of all nations, then the liead of the reli- 
gious wmrld — now a splendid collection of so many in- 
congruities of the human mind. Here stand old hea- 
thcii temples in ruins, and Christian shrines that never 
woum have arisen had not the primal simplicity of the 
new faith been mingled witli something, not a little, 
of the old Roman pride. But 1 will not stay to mor- 
alize. To understand Rome, ancient and modern, is 
not every man’s business. • 

X turned ray steps next to«vieit a land which pre- 
sents to U.S Antiquities in comparison with whicli Romo 
appears as a mere modern innovation. I went to 
Egypt, hut whither must wo go to shun modern ir- 
reverence ? WTion I reached the Pyramids, 1 found 
a German 'Countess ascending the highest of them 
with tho assistance of a party of Arabs. I tliink her 
name ivos Habn-Hahn. olfe has written several 
novels. She quarrelled bravely with her guides about 
the amount of tho bachk^eshy'' or fee, demanded ; 
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at^d assured nte tliat th«:g^atest nuisance in climbing 
the Pyramid was to Tjia attended by such a sot of ex- 
tortionate fellows. 

From Egypt I went into Palestine : but all tbat 1 
naw here may be found in the pages of many travel- 
lers. In this land a Divine Teacher arose to teach a 
faith that would make the world n universal temple : 
that faith has been perverted, but, us if to make some 
atonement for the perversion,^ mm have made pil- 
grimages to the land, and have kissed the soil over 
which that Teacher walked. 1 explored its sandy 
vallios and rocky passes, bordered with splintered and 
pinnacled crags. It seems, indeed, a land bearing the 
prints of supernatural nartliquakes. I visited ^evoral 
convents, and heai-d the dull monotonous qhaunt of 
the monks. I^heir life |iiemed to be a dream ; their 
religion also a dream. In one convent I found the 
monks busy in making a bargain about some datc- 
brajidy within a few minutes’ walk of the summit of 
Mount Sinai. I called ftn that strange, half-fanatical 
woman, Jiudy Hester Stanhope, who talked to mo 
about her steeds destined to bcaV the Messiah, of tju* 
planetary signs of the times, and the in\ i.sible spirits 
w'ith which her fantasy has peopled her solitary 
abode. 

After visiting all the sacred places of Palestine, I 
returned to Oiro- 

Frorn Egyj>t I went to India, pero nature indeed 
is great ; but man seems to lie prostrate under a mon- 
strojia pile of old traditions. mind of the Hindoo 
seems to have exhausted itself, at a veijy early ]>eriod, 
in giving birth to a gigantic system of mythology, an<l 
it has not vigour enough toflrive away into the shades 
the creature of its own imagination. I saw an old 
fakir who had been sjtling in his cell gazing, in a 
state of stupefaction, upon a mountain for six w eeks. 
This he esteemed *a.s a great religious merit. I asked 
him if he had gained any new ideas by tlie process. 
Oh no ! he had Iwien far beyond all such superficial 
^things as ideas. 1 8Upi>osed the simple fact to be that 
ho had enjoyed a six weeks’ fit of mesTnerism. I talked 
about these things to my pundit j who w'a.H a Brahmin, 
and he gave me some metophysicel doctrine, from 
wdiich I i^Uicrod his belief— -that the whole of human 
existence wjws a misorable vani^ and vexation of 
spirit;'' thatfneyer to have been born would Imve been 
man’s highest happin^Shs, and that, next to it, is a state 
ol’ prol’ound apathy, as near as possible to all that we 
-f'an conceiv<* of annihilation. When I heard this I 
could not liclp irreverently exclaiming— humbug !” 

- ^-hut, KicTvily, my pundit did not catch my moaning. 
Yet, in some of the books to which my pundit intro- 
duced me, 1 WHS surprised to find, among lh( strangest, 
wildcsi, and most uncouth mythological fant.'ihieF, 
some gleams of doctrine bordering closely upon a true 
1 ‘cligion and a profound philosophy. Yet, these 
glcamy always died awiiy intt) twilight, never bright- 
ened nji into clear daylight. 1 remember |•♦'adiI^g in 
oy|! h-jok — I think it was tlie “ Jihapavad Oitdf”" - 
80 i«i' true tbouglvts on !hc folly of seeking, in change 
i>f piaoes and circumstanoo.s, that peace, which cun 
only bo found in a due regulation of the mind ; but 
when I expected these tlumghts to find issue in some 
good j>rafjii<^l applicatjpn, teachftig us to realise our 
faith att*! practice) our gp^i principles, in ^1 tfie cir- 
cumstauiMis of Ulb, I was disai>poiuted ; instead of any- 
t}iat)‘!^|bund the old advice of go to sleep 
wae no nipre for the death of a 

friend tbuu that of a spari-ow; '^nd was ,told, that 
murder he committed with the utmost non- 
chalanc0 clrcum^StienceB seem to require it. This 
was Hiiadop philosophy! I closed my studies with 
diSlb|f>ohmont^ and without a wish to read aU th* 


adventures of myriads of gods. {Purely, if the Ger- 
mans had colonized India, they would have found 
employment until ftie end of the world in endcavour- 
jijg to comprehend and to wduce to a logical system 
the Hindoo mythology. Hlie English scarcely notice 
it, excepting in its i)olitical relations. 

C To be completed in our nctid.) 


^ i5oetrp for 

TO THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 

Pt Maet Howitt, 

Band of young apostles, 

Touching love and truth, 

Ye are come before us, 

In your glorious youth; 

Lilic a choir of*angols, 

Missioned from above, 

To make our souls ucknowdedgo, 

How beautiful is loye I 
Tnint of earth T soe not, 

In youT'clear eyes’ shine, 

You to me res*enible, 

JJntures all divine ; 

Pure, seraphic creatures, 

From some higher sphere, 

Who, but for love and pity, 

Never had been here, 

Who but for human fellowship had never shed a tear ! , 

Band of young apostlos t • 

Biich to me yo seem. 

As I list your singing, 

In a rapturous dream ; 

Nom% with chornl voices, 

Liko to birds in May, 

Warbling in tumultuous joy, 

That wdnter is awuy ! 

Now, like angels weeping. 

O’er a si liner’s bier, 

With their white wings folded. 

And low voices clear ; 

Mourning for the sorrow, 

Which sin has brought on earth ; 

Moulding that of pity, 

Man has made such dearth ; 

Teaching to th« callous world w'hat a soul is worth ! 

Band of j^oting ajiostles, 

.Teaching love and truth, 

Onward go, high-missioned, 

In your gl«ri(»u3 youth! 

Onward go, Omi’s blessing, 

On yonr path alight ! 

• Still lift your kindred voices, 

A« prophotfi of the right ! 

Onwar<4go, undaunted, 

Heralds of that day, 

‘W’^hen all mankind are brotherSi 
• And war has ceased to slay ! 

—We have seen and loved you I 
• We h#«re pressed your band ; 

We have blessed you, apd we bless 

In you your uative land ! . (band ! 

Farewell ! God^s angel guide you, ye young and noble 




A LYTELL GESTE OF HOBYN HODE. 

( Continued from pago 110 .^ 

THE STORY OF,THE SIIKIIJFF AND LITTLE JOHN. 


Lithe and listen, gentle men, 

All that now be here, * 

Of Little Johan that was the knighti^s man. 
Good mirthe ye shall hear. 

It was upon a merry day 
That young men would go sheet 

Little John fetch’d his bow anon, 

And said he would them meet. 

Three times Little John shoj; about 
And alway cleft the wand ; 

The proud sheriff of Nottingham 
By the marks ’gan stand. » 

The sheriff s^^rore a full gre|^ oath— 

“ By him that died on a tree, 

This manne is the best arch6r 
That [ever] yet saw I me. 

(1) Shoot. 


“ Say me now, wight' young maili 
What is now thy name ? 

In what country wert thou born. 

And where is thy wonning wan ? *** 

“ In Holdernesse I was born ; 

I wis all of my damg, 

Men call me Reynold GreenMeaf 
When I am at hame.” 

“ Say me, R^nold Greenfileaf, 

Wilt thou dwell with me, 

And every year 1 will thee give 
Twenty mark to thy fee.” ^ 

“ I have a mastei-,” said Little Johan, 
courteous knight is he ; 

May ye gete leave of him, 

The better may it be.” 


(1) Strong, stout. 


(2) Dw«llii»g 
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I Imvo been in this forest, 

A fair sight can I see— 

It was one of the fairest sights 
That ever yet saw I me. 

“ Yonder I saw a right fair hart, 

His colour is of green, 

Seven score of deer upon a herd 
Be with him all bedeue/^ r 

“ His tyndfis* are so sharp, master, 

Of sixty and well mo, 

1'hat t durst not shoot for dread ^ 

Lest they would me slew.” 

“ 1 make mine avow to God,” said the sheriif, 
“That sight I fain would see.” 

“ Busk ye thitherwanl, my dear inasti''r, 
Anon, ami wend with iiie.” 

'fhe sheriff rode, and Little John 
Of foot he w'as full smart ; 

And when they comrf afore^ llohin — 

“ Lo, here is the mmier-hi^rt ! ” 

Still stood the proud sheriff, 

A sorry man was he ; 

“ Wo wortho thee, Reynold Oreeiieleaf, j 
Thou hast betrayed me.” > i 

“ 1 make mine avow to God,” said Little I 
“ Master, ye he to blame ; [John, | 

I was mis-serviid of my dinner 
When I was with yon at haine.” 

Soon he was to supper set, 
k And served with silver while ; 

And when the sheriff saw his vessel, 

For sorrow he might not cat. I 

“ Make good cheer,” said Robin Hood, 

, “ Slier iff, for charity ; * 

And, for the love of Little John, | 

Tliy life is granted to thee.” 

Wh(*n they had ysiipped well 
The day was all agotic ; 

Robin commanded Little John 
To draw off his hoseii and his shoon, 

His kirtle and his eourtepy/ 

That was well furr’d^ — well fine, 

And take him a green mantel 
To lap his body therein. 

Robin commanded his wight^ young men, 
Under the greenwood tree, 

They shall lay in tlmt sam^ sort, 

That the sheriff might them acc. * 

All nigjht lay that proud shorifl' 

In his breech and in his shirt ; p 
N o wonder — it w'as in gi*eenwood — 

Though his sides do smart. 

“ Make glad cheer,” said Robin Hood, 

“ Sheriff, for charity; 

For this is our order I wis, 

Under the greenwood tree.” 

“ This is harden Ji^rder,” saiff the sheriff, 

“ Than aff anchorite or frere ; 

For all the gold in merry EngUnd 
I would not long dwell here.” 

** All these twelve mouihs.'i said jRoblni 
“ Thou shalte dwell with me ; 

I shall thee teache, proud sheriff, 

Aq outlaw for to be.” 


, (1) Supposed to mean, ecatt^ed about with him, 

(lb t’wti the hom. (3) 3hort dofL (4> Stout. 


^‘Ere I here another night lie,” said the 
“ Robin, now I pray thee, [Sheriff 

Smite off* my head to-morrow morn, 

Ar,d I forgive it thee. 

Let me go, then,” said the sheriff, 

“ F(ff Saint Charity, 

And I will be thy beste friend 
That ever yeS had thee.” 

“Thou shalt swear me an oathe/’ said 
“ On my brighte brand, [Robin, 

Thou sliult never await me scathe, 

^ By water nor by land ; 

“ And if thou find any of my men, 

By nightc or by day, 

Umm thine oathe thou shalt swear 
To help them that thou may.” 

Now hath the sheriff swore his oath, 

And home ho began to gone .* 
lie was as full of grcenfewootl 
As ever was hip ofrstoiie.^ 

(To be corithmed,) 


THE EXCITEMENT-SEEKER. 

Bt’JoSKPH GrOSTlCK. 

( CmcUided from, Page 154.J 

If wisdom was lo he found in the East, I detef- 
mined to discover it : so I embarked again at Ma- 
<lrus lu 'a vessel hound ta Canton. China! a siti- 
,gular land df old women and children. Some have 
thought that the final cause of the human race is 
to give birth to genius. Here is a puzzle for them 
in a nation of some three hundred millions of peo- 
ple amusing themselves with carving wooden and 
ivory toys, with “feasts of lanterns,^' sweetmeats, 
fireworks, and chopsticks, and never giving birth 
to one original thought. I could only explain it 
by Goethe’s epigram quoted at Naples. However, 
1 have no doubt there is as much quiet enjoyment 
in China in sipping tea, studying the rules of Con- 
fiitzeq, worshipping tluj emperor, afid eating hird- 
nchts-HOup, as m any country under heaven. T 
.shall not detail the adventure^ of Aiy return to 
Europe, I called at Yienua, where Count Lebens- 
nmde laughed at me. J told him that 1 did not 
despair of happiness : but that I should return 
home and find some work to do. On my way to 
England I was taken ill at Paris* I naltened 
across the Channel; but found my illness increas- 
ing. How I arrived at Parkby 1 do not remem- 
ber ; for the fever, which had been neglected, had 
gathered strength and had attacked my head. I 
lay for some days and nights in a state of delirium, 
aiid, as I afterw ards found, in the house of the 
good clergyman, with Hester Morrison watching 
over me. ,, 

In my dream, all tlie scenery of my travels was 
strangely blended together. I was led through 
vast Hindoo temples, where groat black idols 
frowned upon me — Chineps mandarins came to 
arrest me for havihg said something irreverent 
about the ^emperor — then the dancing dervishes, 
whom 1 had seen at Constantinople, came and 

- ■ ■ ■■ -■ ■ ■ 

(1) It hati been tn>ti<ie(l by the editor of the edition of the 
. ballads in SinUb’a excellent Standi Library," that **tlie hip la 
the ffuit of tne wild reset bat in thejireaent inatanee, and in 
that quoted by Mr. Altaon, 

f < J waa oope as few of ffffl lilorioe 
Aa the hip is o’ the steaa.q 

The fruit of the white thorn, or haudhoro, appears to bo ladkMl 
•inoe the hj^ has no altiurngh it li vs^ toU iMb* 
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whirled theiii»elve« round and round, till my brain 
was giddy With gating on them— then long Ro- 
mish prooession^ passea by, with cmicifixes and all 
the pageantry of the church— again, 1 was in Ger- 
many, and a little smoke-dried professor was lec- 
turing, in a most unintelligible styV, about the 
soul of the universe.*’ 

Tlieii an interval of enJmpess would come, and 
all the fantastic imagery of niy vision faded away, 
like a dissolving view, into a gray twilight, and 
firom that dusky air there seemed to be moulded 
the quiet form of the old clergyman’s daughter^at 
Parlcby, But again, one of the fantastic figures 
came forward— a great Turk with a beaia as long 
as his pipe — I must bj bastinadoed, for I had been 
peeping into a /mma. I fled away to China, hut 
there the mandarins were after me again. I tried 
to flee from the country, but all the ports were 
guarded to prevent my escape, d was to he kept 
a prisoner at Pekin for a thousand years. Horri- 
ble thought ! iP startled me out of my dream. 

Then the tormenting spectres left me. The fair 
vision of the clergyman’s daughter was left alone, 
and now there was a sense of reality attending it. 

1 stretched out my hand toward the figure— 1 felt 
the pressure of another hand, which seemed to act 
like a charm in restoring my bewildered senses. I 
felt a wondrous change passing over my wliole 
system — the light of sober reason seemed to be 
newly kindled in my brain— a mist was cleared 
&way from my eyes, and I saw, x^ally and truly, 
the figure of Hester Morrison fitting beside my 
bed. 1 8|)oke to her ; she answered me, and now 
1 clearly understood the nature of themfani which »| 
1 had carried with me through all thd ^enes of 
foreign coun^'ies. 

During my convalescence, I became a philoso- 
pher. 1 studied my own nature and reflected on 
my experience Until I came to these conclusions : 
that the proper employment of man's life is not in 
mi^re^ g&zing upon what has been done in the world, 
but in that true satisfaction can only he 

found in realising, to the greatest possible extent, 
the aspirations of the mind within the lim^ to 
which our bodily existence mqjit be confined^ and 
lastly and chiefly, that one true love engaging the 
whole soul fd better than a thousand siiperiicial 
excitements. 1 understood, now, the meaning ofJ 
one of the oracles uttered in our society of Ger- ^ 
man students — One is better i/iafi the million,"' 

Why should I lengthen my story? 1 recovered 
In a lew months I married Hester. I concentered 
all my interest upon my estate, studied its cultiva- 
tion, repaired my mansion, laid out gardens, 
bought fine pictures, collected a library, established 
schools for the poor, and, in short, made for my-, 
self a home in wnich I am contented, because I 
have found my work and am doing it. I see faces 
around me happier on account of my presen j;e. I 
^ndeavour not merely to dream of a better world, 
hut to make the worm better. I can soCT something 
Wtirth living for in contributing my aid toward the 
coni|ueBt of industry, enterprise, and genius over 
all their opposing discouragements. Some may 
complain that the interest df human life is ex- 
hausted. I see a new interest arisii\g, and, in 
with the work which remains to he 
dnne^ an that has been hitherto done in the world 
aaetns to me n trifle. To elevate human society ; i 
to to the world works of benevolence and»| 
beauty; io h^lp genius in it« aspirations; to pre- 

S are a b^ter and a higher sphere of existence for 
me whe will follow us— in such objects I see an 
interelliithat will never fade. 

Cquni Lebensmflde came over to see me last au- 


tumn. “ Ha !*’ said he. in his satirical way, “you 
have a sort of Arcadia here I suppose?*’ “ I have 
found a place where 1 am contented," was my 
reply. 

Why have I written these few short notes of my 
travels ?’ Certainly not to find fault with travel- 
ling as a means od amusement. It may even con- 
tribute towards a good education. But it is only 
in doing our proper work that we can find happi- 
ness ; aqd we who are endowed with wealth and 
power have surely some work to do in the world. 
“ Our aristocracy is in danger,” it is said. 'Then 
let us build up a new and a permanent aristocracy 
— an order of men devoting their power and their 
wealth to great and noble works. Shall we, the 
most highly prml^ad class in the world, leave 
poor poets and hal^tarved thinkers to dream of 
philanthropic schenjes in their lonely studies, and 
sigh because they lire pnly dreams, when we have 
the power to turn these visions of the brain into 
realities ? Shall we leave all the work for the fu- 
ture to be (lone by others, and content ourselves 
with travelling over the Continent, collecting a few 
pictures, or, perhaps, breeding some fat cattle? If 
we would majn|:am our station, we must be supe- 
rior men, and help^Dthers to rise. Several noble- 
men have Jately become antictuarians, and have 
been poring among the ruins of old abbeys and 
castles. That is an innocent amusement; but 1 
would propose to them a nohlc^r object. Let them 
become members of the Society for the Future. 
Let them study not only the developernents of urt 
and industi y in the past, but those development.^ 
of genius and art which the present d^y retjuires ; 
let them place themselves at the head of every 
movement for human elevation and advancement; 
let them achieve works proportioned to their power 
and privileges, and thus assert and defend their 
station as a true aristocracy. 


for the 

MOTHERING SiUNDAY. 

V By WiiwAin Howitt. 

In tuf'fting to the days in March which have been 
h^Id from the most anbient times as popular festi- 
vals, there is pone can ofler to the mind in the 
present day so 'sndag dn attraction as Mothering 
SoNpAV, falling this year on the 22nd of March, — 
also called As may be seen in 

Brand; this, our old flwtivMs, was borrowed 

from the ancient pagan festivals of Greece and 
Rome. The religious use of beans was in the an- 
cient nations connected With the dead. On this 
Sunday the Roman church celebrated the mystery 
of Christ’s death, as well as on Good Friday, and 
hence it was called Passion Sunday. Following 
th« usage of the pagan chiuch, the papal one, to 
lead the common people easily into the change, 
also used bc^ans on tniii day. These were afterwards 
changed for pt^s, and on this day, as at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, grey peas were fried with butter, after 
being steeped ail night, and were given away and 
eater? on this Sunday, which was called from this 
'cause Carling Sunday. But why Carling Sunday? 
These pefts were called’ tarlingSf or peas to be 
eaten on Carle or Carr Sunday. But why Carle 
or Can* Sunday? Here we come back again to 
antiijuity. Brand, quoting Marshall's observations 
on the Saxon Gospels, tells \t« truly that “the 
Friday on which Christ was crucified was called 
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W the Gemane both Outer Freytag and Curr 
Freytag^ because carr ot kair signifies a satisfac- 
tion for a fine or penalty.** The week preceding 
Easter in Germany is still called Char-Woche, or 
Stille-Woche, that is, the week of sorrow, or the 
still week; and all musical entertainments and 
gay parties cease that week. 

It may be interesting to many to see how exactly 
we and the Germans, proceeditfg fl^om the same 
ancestry have maintained the same popular cus- 
toms. It was the custom on this day, before the 
Reformation in this country, for childrei# to carry 
about spears with cracknels suspended on them, 
and for two figures, one of Winter and another as 
Summer, to go about and gather contributions. 

Thus children also beard, vrith spearesi their cracknellcs round 
about, 

And two they have, whereof the one is na^ed Rommer stout, 

Apparelde all in greene, and dressed in youthful fine anaye; * 

The other Winter, ciad in mosse, with heare all hoar and graye 

These two togithcr figlit, of which the palm doth Sommer get. 

From hence to meat they go, aiul all with wine their whistles 
wet. Fopuh Ktngdome, fol. 49. 

These customs, that perished with us at the 
Reformation, still exist in Germany, as may be 
seen from the following quotation from my Rural 
and Social Life in Germany:” — 

♦ 

“ On Summer-day, as they call it, i^hlch falls in March, on 
Latere Sunday, for they make very little mention of spring, but 
as soon as the winter is over, of summer coming ; they make 
a bretzel (a species of cracknel) <tf a difleront size and sluipoto 
tiie Lent bretael, which they call Suiiimer-bretzel. This the 
children in the Palatinate carry about on wands adorned with 
ribbons, through the strctit, and sing the .suininer in with a song 
whitMi boars a striking resembianee to the oldest song in the 
Jilnglibh language, beginning— 

Yo somer ist yeomen in, 

• Loud sing cuckoo, &c. 

and which, no doubt, was brought in by the Saxons, and thus 
sung in England by thuir children, as at this time iu Germany is 
still sung this 

sumukr-uay's soku. 


Tra, ri, 'To ! 

The summer comes once mu ! 
We'll to the garden hie us, 

And watch there till he tomes 
by us, 

Yo, yb, yo ! 

The summer comes once mo 1 
'I’m, ri, ro ' 

'fhe suuimcr comes once mo ! 
>V'e’U beltind the hedges creep- 

Wake the fiuinnmr from his 
sleeping. 

Vo, yo, yo 1 

The summer comes once mo 1 
Tra, ri, ro ! 

The summer comes once iift 1 
To wine, boys, to wine ! 

All in my niolher’.i cellar 
Ides Famous niiiscateller. 

Yo, yo, yo ! 

The fiuuuncr comes 01109 nio ! 


Tra, ri, to 1 

The suminer comes once mo ! 
'I’he summer 1 the summer ! 
Tlie winter’s now the loamer 
Yo, yo, yo! 

The summer comes ome mo ’ 


Tra, ri, ro ! 

The summer comes once mo I 
'J’o beer, boys, t<j beei ! 

'I’he winter liesiin bands, 0! 
And he who won’t come hero 
We'll trounce 'him wUli ouy 
wands, O 1 
Yo, yo, yo! 

The siupmer comes once mu ! 
Tra, ri, ro ' * 

The sumthor comes once nn> ’ 

A golden^table tlie master wv 
wish, 

At every corner a 'baked ftsh , 
And, midst to see 
Of wine, cans full three, 

'That he therewith may jocuiu’ 
bet 
Yo, yo, yo ! 

The summer comes once n*) 1 

On Mitnmor~day, also, two men go round ; one dressod in TnnM:» 
and straw, as Winter, and the othst in ivy or otlier overgrwn- 
IcMvcs, hung with garlands and ribboiih, like our Jack-iii-tht- 
(irecn ; or rather, they go round in a sort of covering of this, out 
of which they can creep at pleasure; und in this form they lieg 
from hoiiso to house." — P. ^ 

Such were the exactly corresponding customs 
in the two kindred countries qf Germany and 
England on this day, and such is the antiquity 
of these customs. But there was one custom on 
tins day, ^and which was, till late years, widely 
observed in the rural districts of England, and 
probably is stiU in some, that gave its name to the 


day, and was well wortW of being foif ever 
tuated. It was celled Mothering SHnd>ay, b^eiuee» 
says Brand, whUo the Roman church was 
established religion, it was the custom to visit 
their mother-churehf on Mid-lent Sunday, and 
make their o^Terings on the high altar. So ancient 
and deep was this feeling, that the Epistle ^r that 
day which alluded to Jerusalem Mater omnium ^ — 
Jerusalem, the mother of us all, — Galatians, iv., 21, 
is still retained by the English church, though the 
occasion is forgotten. This feeling of the beauti- 
ful maternal relation descended from the church 
t<f domestic life, and it became tlic custom for all 
servant^ and apprentices on this day to be allowed 
to visit their mothers, and carry with them sonie 
little presents. They were* received with a rural 
feast, in keeping with the old customs of the day. 
Beans, in the progressive refinenient of living, 
had given way to pens, and ^leas to boiled corn, 
and therefore the entertainment of to-day was a 
^sh of excellent furpiety. • 

Why should this beautifuj custom have died out 
with the mass of rubbish which encumbered or 
defaced the popular festivals of past times? Why 
should it not be revived, and made a holiday f»f 
the heart? Why should not every family on this 
day still unite, and expect those of its children 
that are gone out^into the world as servants and 
apprenticess, at least such as are near enough to 
avail themselves of such a privilege^ and make it 
a day of family reunion nnd^ iifiectionate enjo^- 


Why should ivpt the young still 
' 1 tlic3 


meat ? ^ 

anxiXniH, m we are told tlTcy used to be in different 
])arts of England, “ to tmit their parents^ and make 
them a present of wiowey, a trinket, or some nice 
eatable?*' And why should not thtt ancient dish 
of excellent furmety be .set to welcome them on 
the table ? 

There is something so beautiful in this custom, 
that we know of no holiday that can in this respect 
compare to it. The principle embraced all tljat 
is lovely and eude^ing — all that is piirifying and 
strengthening in domestic life. The love of 
parents, the expression of reverence for their 
virtues, and gratitude for all that they have done 
and suffered for'*their children, the fraternal 
bonds, and tlie memory of childhood*and youth in 
the common home, everything that can cast a 
charm over social life, and cherish the beat im- 
pulses of our lUituro, meet in the celebration of 
this holiday. It were a thousand pities to let it 
perish for ever out of our usage. It is th^ very 
kind of thing that we want iu this busy and 
stirring world, 

'rUe world is too much with uti ; late and Boon, 

Getting und spending, wp lay waste out powers. 

Wc are become loo worldly— too common-place — 
1.00 matter-of-fact. Wc have stripped life of its 
poet/y — of its simple graces and embellishment 
—far more than any othei* nation. All thosi^ 
beautiful customs of gathering and of scattering 
flowers, which make part of our written poetry, 
were the actual poetry of tjjc life of our ancestors, 
and continue so still of our Continental neigh- 
bourH. Nothing is said to ’’have struck Queen 
Victoria st) much as this fixet in her Geniian visit. 
W^th all our advantages over them, they have this 
great and real advantage over us, tiiat they devole 
themselves more heart and soul tofamily/c^djpand 
family enjftymenU. They still throw around these 
simple scenes of pleasure the poetry of nature. 
To stroll into the forest together, and have a dance 
and a simple repast there ; to dine under the trees 
of a village inn, fatlicr, motlier, children, even to 
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the very little one* ; to meet with their neighbours of the 
and ^Joy music, coffee, and the sight of the young bringim 
in the dahce, while they talk over old times and tion. ( 
old affections, "-^these are with them never-satiat- streets i 
inif pleasures. Even the bride still goes to church would 1 
wjth a wreath of flowers on her head ; even the union c 
hearSe goes to the grave garlanded with evergreens hearts v 
and JSowers, Walking the ot];ier day in the Ceine- the swei 
tery at Abney Park, Slokc Newington, I observed their ch 


of the labour and gains of the new. It would be 
bringing back its heartiness without its supersti- 


oringxng toack its heartiness without its supersti- 
tion. Over hill and dale, and through the bright 
streets of great towns, what millions of glad hearts 
would be beating on their way to the blessed **©- 
union of home. To what thousands of mothers’ 
hearts would the dawn of Mothering Sunday bring 
the sweetest sensation of the year, for on that day 
their children Would come streaming in to at least 


one-amongst all the tombs there with a wreath of a few hours of affectionate intercourse. On this 
evemsting reared at the foot of the marble head- holiday, of course, there could be no active exer- 
Btone, within its little enclosure of flowers. That cises and^i-ural sports ; hut round the Are of many 
simple fact told me at once it was the graye of a a home would be assembled loving hearts and 
foreigner. I advanced to it, and read, fo the smiling faces. In how many humble dwellings 
memory of AnoLimiyK Greiffbnhagen, born wouldoc revived sucl^^ scenes as Bloomfield has so 
at Archangel, and who died in September, 1845, charmingly described in his Richard and Kate.” 
atSWordniUjaged'il, far from lier home aud K.t« viewed tar W»<,min« daughter, rouna, 

all her relatives, , And sans, wio) shook her witnered hand ; 

Independent ot the# touching cnicumstances re- Her features spoke what Joy she found, 

corded by these simple and touching Avords, there Bat utteranco had madu a stand, 

was a sentiment hbout this tonib that was different The father’s unchecktd feelings gave 

to the sentiment of arw other tomb in the come- a tendenieas to ail he said • 

tery. It waa the Continent^. »entimon1^. That ' 
aentimemtof practical poetry which is stdl cherished „ 

by the continental nations in every-day life, but ^ )f pains and crosses tell ; 

wnich in this country, partly by the influence of Bm this is labour’s great reward 

Puritanism, and partly by that excessively trading To meet you thus^ and see you well." 

character which has grown upoA us, has been loo Thou, Filtal PiltTA'. wort ihcro, 

much stripped away. Poetry naa come with us to And wnmd the ring, be^ bright, 

be regarded as the life of books, ami not a praoti- the 

cal part of our own life. We clsHsis it with the 

beautiful drean^s of fairies^pnd the days of lomance, And why aliould not siicli scones of Fn.rAt Piety 


instead of ornamenting our daily path, and our be universal ? Why should not thousands of other 
domestic and social festivities with it. On some -“poor old pairs "with thankful hearts and 
few, and chiefly royal occasions, we manage to strongthenvd love,” be " supremely blest ” by the 
erect a trhuu^al arch, or illuminate our shops; visits of their tdiildren on one Sunday ip the year, 
but how hare and formal are these evidences of sacred to parental afleotion '? Not even the poverty 


rejoicing to those which are seen in many a German 
town on many a far less occasion. Brilliant carpets 
and tapestyy hung from all tho windows ; flowers 
strewn on the ground, with Ijiit! gay and rejoicing 
throngs and music— nothing caii be more striking. 
Yet the sentiment lives in our hearts, and is re- 


Yet the sentiment lives in our hearts, and is re- 
sponded to when manifested. Even in this simple 

instance which I have mentigned : notices are POT AND 

placed in eveiy direction in that cemetery to keejo ^ 

the walk ; aha they arc in every other case aa’pII By Joseph Mazzini. 

obeyed ; but to tliis tomb, and all round it, the ** u there i« on earth anything really great, it Is the firm detr'r 
turf is trodden into a bareness that betrays the minatiou of a nation advaadng amtor the eye of Go<b Avithout 
■ * * ’ ’ • .. .... . b(*mg wearied fora luoineut, to the conquest ul the rights it ilnhch 

from Him : wiifch cotutta'nciUier Its wounds, nor its dayi> wilh- 
Aut rc-^it, nor Its nights without sleep, and whicl) says within 


vinitK cf fi tboiifliand rnirioiKi foot Thoro can ho bemif wearied fora inoineut, to the conquest oUhe rights it dcinch 
yisits 01 a tnotisana curious icei. ineu can oe wiifch count# ncWier its wounds nor its dayi,wiih- 

llttle question that it is this suppiesscd sentiment nor its nights without sleep, and whicli says within 

for the beantiml and impressive that has enabled itself— What is all that? Justice and liberty are worthy of many 
Puseyism of late to revive superstitious and rites other toils. ♦ ♦ « * , , „ , 

which the Reformation exi.lo<fed. It is a siirn for .“Y,!." >1. L 


t^useyism of late to revive superstitious ana rites 
which the Reformation exploded. Jt is a sign for 
US to give the sentiment way ; to let it take the air 
in its own legitimate forms; to let it ally itself 
with the peox>Ie and their pleasures ; and restore 
to the toiling mass some days of holiday gaiety 
and holiday heart. As the year advances we ^ihall 
jfbint opt what seema fitting occasions, and show' 
apw thatprhich is beautiful in the past iimy reunite 
itself to the good in the present. And for a March 
holiday 2 what can be more appropriate than 
Mothonag Sunday ? H migli^be the one Sunday 


“ Verily, I sny unto you, when It »hall go down like Christ 
into the tomb, liki'. Christ it shall come out Uom it on the third 
day, conqueror over death, and over the prince of this world, and 
the ministers of tile prince of this world.” — I^amcnnais* WonU oj 
a Believet . , 

We write these lines independently of all politi- 
cal foresight, independently of all calculation as to 
the immediate issue of the struggle which, during 
the last fortnight, has caused every true heart in 
EuAjpe to beat most anxiously. It may be that by 
the time what we are writing appears before the 
eyes of our readers, new events shall have 


in the year distinguCshed from all others as a succeeded, in Ipite of present appearances, to 
Sahbatjh holiday : one where the young# hastened strengthen and extend a movement which is said 
hnme to J!!>pe»Xa a happy day with thfijir parents and to be suppressed : it may be that all will be, for a 
*09^4 <^h^ers, and went with them to the time, ift an endj and that Boland shall for a third 
where tiiey used to go in time descend into her tomb; but whichever it 
WhAt pfowont and jneturesqae gather: sshall be, ribthinjg can alter the sentiment which 
ings there he armum cottage tahles, and in places the pen in our hand. Ours is not a political 
the vijlige ehurchj^ what meetingfi of young journal. At this moment we are not thinking: of 
fiMiids 4(hd old i|<^hbours it would lead to. This Cracow, or of the bands of Gallicia; we’are tJiink- 
would be hn^gih|:lb^k a portion of thr* "Merry ingof Poland, which lives, suffers, and combats, 
England " of old, without touching on one hour whether openly^or in silence, wherever her children 


ioanbatp nonuay : one wnme tne young# nasteneu 
hqme to a happy day with tjsc’ir parents and 
and Went with them to the 
6r lihapel where tiiey ue 


of England should prevent that ; for every youth U 
and maiden might cany in their hand the neccs- d 
sary little contrihution to tho cost of the feast ; und // 
then assuredly Motherhnj Simdat/ would be one of ]) 
the happiest and holiest days in llie English year, h 
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) are to be founcl, from the Baltic to the Carpathian 
\ mountains. We do not look (much as oxir heart 
throbs with hope at the present brave efforts, and 
(' Weeds with grief for the recent victims) at tran- 
J sient events, the incidents of a struggle whose de- 
) nouement is not yet come r we look to liio JSver- 
lasting; to the which regulates all these a<>- 
w tempts, unfortunate till now, but always heroic; to 
i' iheTAoug/it which survives W1 ^lese disasters, 
j) which soars, like the eagle, From the midst of 
) the tempest; which floats, like a flag, over the 
tombs of the martyrs. 

(/ And this Everlasting^ this Idea^ this uRconquer- 
|7 able ThaugUty which all the brutal forces of the 
7 three European despotic powers will never be able 
to stifle, is the right that twenty-Uvo millions of 
( mep^ helonging to the same race^ cradled in the same 
(' national songs, nourished by the same historical 
/) traditions, possessed by the imiinciive sentiment of 
’) having ike same mission to accomplish, have to 
\\ group themselves as God suggests to them, to or- 
(! ganise themselves as the^ deem best for them- 
(' selves and others, to express the life within thenj 
j) by acts freely initiated, freely worked to coinple- 
M tion. This right has been immorally, perfidiously 
violated by the dismemberment of 1773, by that of 
r 1793, by that of 1796. It has been said to some, 
You shall belong hcneejforth Ho Prussia : that is to 
)) say, to a country which itseli’ had not ii real no- 
j) tionulity to substitule for theirs ; to ollicrs, Tom 
u shttU be/oiKf to llussia : that is to say, to a nation 
( whose civilisation was one or two centuries behind 
/) lliat of Poland : to others, again, And mu, you 
j) shall belong to Afutria : that is to say, the liveliest, 
u . tlie most unquiet, the most stirring of people, to a* 

( power which icpr(*sents China in Europe. The 
(’ Polish natf on has from that time protested : pro- 

I ) tested by arms, because all other ways of progress 
) were closed against her ; protested by an appeal 
^ to all its members violently separated, because, to 
’ the shame of Europe, to the shame of countries 
' calling themselves free, there has not been a single 
) government to say one word for her. There is the 
) whole question, put simply, and, as it appears, in a 
(j sphere far above that slough of diplomatic dirt, in 
( which at the present day they work out what they 

I ) call their European policy. 

) Poland bus protested ; she will protest : and woe 
\ to us if she should not ! For her inertness would 
. say, that it is possible to suppress an Idea before 
it has borne all its fruits ; it would say that bayo- 
) nets have power to kill Thought, and that it is 
) enough for r\)rce and Violence to nail Prometheus 
\ to his rock, to disinherit Humanity of the conquest 
j of that secret which made his life divine ; Justice, 

I Liberty, Progress. 

) And see how her protest luis g^jlncd force, since 
) the prodigies, which we have so soon forgotten, of 
A 1830. See how the vase inclosing the national 

I : sap, broken at Warsaw by the Russian scythe, 

) has fertilised the laud all around. Before the 
) insurrection of 1830, Pm^'sian and Ausydan 
\ Poland rested, if not cold, inert ; there was not 
( the least demonstration there. Now, it is Gallicia 
' which makes itself the focus of Polish nation- 
) ality; a thousand arrests eml)racin|i: the best 
) families, hardly sufllces to hinder the iiisurreclion 
v of the Duchy of Posen. Sceptics, who tjke the 
\l grand historical lessons of Machiavel for a doc- 
I / trine, and whose heart, the prophet of tjie mind, has^ 
]) been withered by the coldness ofanalysis, were, in 
5) J830j telling us not to attach too much importance 

U to a manifestation, the consequence of the general 
(/ fermentation excited by the three days of July. 
WeB ! France has long since abandoned her part 


of propagandist ; Europe is tranquil at the surface ; ' \ 

the moment is altogether unfavourable tb' eVoty 
isolated attempt; and this is the moment Pplituu ( 
chooses to perform an act of life ; it is in the fnidit ) 
of the sleep of Europe that she raises herself, were It ) 

but for a moment, to repeat her glorious protest, to b 
declare thar she is not, that she shall never hCi i( 
submissive; that Liberty, without which human d 
responsibility is onl^r an empty name, has been ) 
given by God to all his creatures • that Nationality 
is a sacred sign placed by God of the forehead of !. 
his people, as a means for the organisation of the ( 
c4)mmou labour; and that the dismemberments of j 
1773, Vr93, and 1796, cannot efface the collective ) 
\iie oi' tU^enfy-tivo millions of men ^ belonging to the 
same race, cradled in the same national songs^^ (( 

risked by (he same historical traditiom, possessed by (f 
the instinctive sentiment of having the same mission ,) 
to accomplish, ) 

What luis nftt been done, since 1830, to endea- 
voiir to stifle in Poland this naed|pf proper, spon- ( 
taneous, national Itfc ? It is a history which one 
would say could not helonj; to our time : a history ) 
which if we had, we men of the nineteenth century, \ 

a ic/iV/ at heart, as we have an intelligence in the U 
brain, would be enough to determine acrusadc. they ( ' 
have Iproscrihed, imprisoned, shot, by hundreds, 
by thousands, nobles, soldiers, princes, poets, all ) 
wlio could in any way exercise any influence. 

They have peopled the mines of Siberia, and sup- u 
plied the armies of the Cinicasus. They have de- (j 
stroyed colleges, universities, libraries; falsified .) 
education ; su}>stituted, •wherever they could, the ) 
language of tlio oppressor for that of the oppressed. '( 
They have broken the bonds of family : broken — (/ 

but thatis no crime in England — ihoseals of letters , 
of mothers, of fathers, or of shters, who Were * 
sending some poor consolations to the exiles often ') 
or sixteen years; and they have kept back the H 
succours which they contained. They have torn ([ 
hundreds of children from their mothers, to feym, / 
far from their country, military colonies fashioned i 
after Rinssian manners and tendencies. They have , 
ut religion in play for a political end, and in- i 
icted on ]>oor nuns such persecutions as move . ' 
the heart to disgftst, rather even than to hatred. 
Whilst among other nations^ they^*counted their 
martyrs by individuals, they counted them by ' 
masses in Poland. She has been, during the last ' 
fifteen yeava, the Marxi:k-Pcopx.jj. Nothing has , 
succeeded. And when its masters nursed tliem- 
sfdves in the hope of having stiflejl for a lotg pe- 
ri od, perhaps for c v er , the hydra of Polish Thought, ' 
by a sudden explosion Polish Thought started < 
up to give the awakening to Europe ; to frighten the 
three powers together; and to force Austria, in ') 
selt-defenee, to heap up the measure of her infamy, ‘ 
in organising the jacqueries of the middle age ; ui ' 
seducing, by we know not what calumnies, tno ig- 
nor.lnce of the peasants of Tafnow, and in setting 
a price of ten norins cm ih? heads of the Polish * 
nobles which they should bring in. “ The time 
has been badly chosen,” say gravely the men of 
day-by-day policy. hns chosen it? ITie 

opin-essed or the tfpprcssor? Is it the sick man i 
wlio chooses the moment when his pain shall shake ' i 
him in Ifis bed? Is it a Polish hand which has ' 
sj^ned the ukase declaring, that at the commence- , 
nieiit of 1847 all territorial demarcai*lon, every out- ^ 
ward sign of Poland shall cease to exist? Count 
the thoin^nds of exiles who drag on their life of ^ 
sorrow in France, in England, in Africa, in v 
United States; the thousands/ who people Siberia; 
thr; thousands who people the Russian prisons; 
the thousands murdered by the bullet or tliC knout : ^ 

i 
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each of these men represents a family : do you 
think that mothers, sisters, brothers, and sons can 
coldly and leisurely calculate the moment at 
which they shall have gained a tew chances more 
over their persecutors? Do you imagine that the 
young men who have seen tliese terrible words — 
o»/oo<— in reply to the petitions of the^r mother in 
behalf of their father*— do you imagine that they 
have nothing better to do tlsan to wait tranquilly 
for the awakening of Fniropo, or for I know not 
what change in the views ol‘ diplomacy ? To wait 
in silence ! Ah, we know too well that the very 
men who cry out at every unsuccessful endeavotyr 
— Why did they not wait ? ’’—are the first tp take 
advantage of that silence and that patience to re- 
ply to every protest o» behalf of those who suffer 
— ** What ^uo^tld you have us to do ‘t They are 
reconciled to their lot ! 

Yes ! Actual Europe (we speak of constituted, 
official, governmental ^Europe,) presents a hideous 
spectacle of egotism, of inaifloreuce, of denial of 
every great and generous or progressive thought. 
They can talk about r 9 liyuyn, but any notion of 
what really constitutes religion- that is to say, the 
active communion of men for the Just and the 
Good, is altogether effaced. Local interests have 
their worshippers ; principles have not. The col- 
lective life of niiinanity, tlie copartnership of all its 
members, is nowhere represent^l. Ana, as if in 
the long struggle between Evil and Good which 
constitutes the history of the world, Evil had at 
last triumphed, there is a principle of common life, 
an association for Evil ; <fhcre is none for Good. 
There exists an Alliance (we do not like to repeat 
the word Holy) between the powers who represent 
despotism, th<|t is to say, the denird of human 
liberty, in Europe *, there is none among those 
who pretend to represent the principle of civilisa- 
tion and progression. Wherever a people raises 
itself to bear witness to its faith in jGrod, in his 
law, in its own conscience, the first intervene to 
enrth it : the second proclaim the principle of 
non-interference; that is to say, they assist with 
folded arms the triumph of Evil ; they declare 
themselves politically atlieists. 

Italy arises once, twice, tliriee ; she asserts her 
rights and h<^ unanimity of thought, by driving 
out, without sheddirfgone drop of blood, her imbe- 
cile governments ; a foreign army falls upon her be- 
fore she has time to prepare her mt^ans of chdence : 
not a single voice is raised in the councils of free” 
nation*, to say to the intruders, “ Withdraw ! leave 


this people free to manifest its life in its own man- 
ner!*^ Eolaud arises, after having endured a 
scries of atrocities almost enough to make one 
doubt of human nature ; new atrocities reply to 
h(‘r appeal; the Austrian govemment puts the 
scythe in the hands of ignorant peasants ; it says 
to th« m, “ For every patriot head you hr my us we 
will yim you fen florins not a government raises 
fts voice to say, Withdraw ! you have lost all 
Tight to rule the destinies of millions / ” Not a single 
ini'inher of any of the European governments that 
call themselves free and enlightened, will dare to 
withdraw his hand froift that qf the ambassador of 
a government wliich 4ms thus placed itself under 
tlie baU of humanity. Y ou talk of charity, virtue, 
null's brotherhood in God, and do you not hear 
the twee of#God demanding of you, “ Cai^! 

* Prince nroprietov of Inr^^c estateh iirflio di8tri<it of 

Tarnow, in Qaltria. His t'anuly, nn’r, >^onun, and cUUdien, pe- 
tUirnied Cifwr to miiigJitf the )no)isUTncnt ol perpetual hard 
Ulmix in jfiberia to which )»« had Irtsen l■(Jndl‘nmed. TAa Cxor 
utrok m mawin, ^*‘On foot;** and the jouruoy from Warsaw 
to sieiu was peg:ff>rtni4 on foot. 


Cain! what hast thou done with thy brother f** 
Know you not the sentence which followed the 
reply, ** Am / my brother's keeper V* 

At least let individuals repair, as far as lies in 
their power, the faults of their governments. Let 
all those# wno believe in the unity of the human 
family, all those who believe in a better time to 
come, all whom the example of their masters has 
not educated ii^the ignorance of what is great in 
martyrdom for a holy cause, protest by their words, 
by ineetings, and by subscriptions, against the in- 
difference reigning in official circles. Let them 
say what fiiey will of the English government, hut 
let the name of Englishman be respected and loved 
by the oppressed of all nations. 

And as to Poland;— honour to her if she triumphs , 
honour, if yet again she fall ! It will not be for 
ever. Her oppressors may yet be able to throw 
in/o the balance some hundreds of heads: but she 
can throw into the opposing scale Herself— * 

An equal to all woea, 

And a finn will, mid a deep sense 
Which even In torture can descry 
• Us own ccmcentred recompense. 

Triumphant when it dares defy, 

And making death a victory.”, 

Jupiter has long been dethroned ; humanity has 
pursued its course, apd the chain which hangs 
round the limbs of rfometbeus is ready to fall oil'. 


THE CLUBS OF THE WEST END, 

CONSIDERED IN UEFERLNCE TO THEIR MORAL AND 
, INTELLECTUAL RESULTS. 

In Englioid, more than any other country in the 
world, the material interests associate anti combine 
themselves with a rapidity that has Ibr some years 
past become a peculiar and remarkable feature of 
the modern national character. In commercial 
speculations of every description, from the manu- 
facture of lucifer-matches to the colonisation of 
distant lands, men are always ready in numbers 
to unite and form associations, actuated solely by 
the all-engrossing motive of the pecuniary profit 
which they hope Jo derive from the combination, 
and restrict their views, in the great majority of 
cases, alone to tlie amount of those profits, utterly 
reckless of the political, moral, or religious utility 
of the enterprise in which they join. 

Without any personal knowledge of each other, 
without the sentiment of friendship or esteem, and 
often, even without the attraction of political or 
religious opinion, men belonging to all parties, and 
to sects of ev^ry denomination, affix their signa- 
tures to the same register, and in this hetero- 
geneous mass, the thirst of gain, and the all- 
pervading, ‘all-absorbing cupidity of the age suffice 
alone to maintain accord and harmony. This 
spirit of co-operation, which in some commercial 
respects has certainly tended to the advantage of 
the merchant and manufacturer, has evinced itself 
of Hite in the Railway mania, in a manner wliich 
has demonstrated the real character of British so- 
ciety in the present day in the most unmistakeable 
shape; but it stands forth, perhaps, in nothing 
more conspicuous than in the numerous clubs 
which oflate yijars have successively reared their 
palatial fronts at the West End of the modern Ba- 
bylxm. Those magnificent structures, in which are 
•found comuined^very material advantage which 
the association of interests can give, cannot but 
excite the mingled SL'nliments of wondc^ and ad- 
miration in the mind of the superficial observer, 
but they conjure up, in that of the reflective, a 
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train of thought which infallibly leads to the ques- 
tion, what are the moral and intellectual results 
which they induce ? 

Who that has visited the interior of the clubs of 
St. Jamesi Pall Mall, and Carlton Terrace, has 
not been struck with the richness of the decora- 
tions, the magnificence and ingeniously studied 
comfort of the arrangements? The entrance to 
many of these estaMishments il prfiicely ; vast ves- 
tibules, superb staircases ornamented witli sculp- 
ture, covered with the richest carpets, and lighted 
up with a profusion of pas lights, the whole heated 
by means of pipes diftusing warm air throughout 
every part of the building. On the ground-floor, 
spacious dining-rooms overlooking handsome gar- 
dens ; on the flrat*"floor, magnificent saloons from 
fifty to eighty feet long, with librayies adjoining; 
in almost all, the windows leading out upon ^r- 
raccs, ornamented in summer with bods of beautiful 
flowers ; no expense has been spared to enhance the 
pleasing appearance of* every part ; looking- 
glasses of colossal dimensions, and paintings bv 
the first masters of the day, cbnsisting of portraits 
of celebrated personages, adorn the walls ; the 
libraries contain the works most usually read, and 
the tables of the reading-rooms are covered with 
the English papers moste in repute among the 
members of the respective cldbs, the literary novel- 
lies of the day. and, in many, with the French and 
foreign jounmis. The subscriptions are, according 
to tho club, from ^*8 to A'20 annually. Each 
member is at liberty to breakfast and dine at the 
club, read the journals, write his letters, read a 
novel, and in many arc small dressing-rooms for 
the members. None of these clubs which pique 
tbeiuselvtjs upon being first-rate establishments 
but have a French cook, who retains also on this 
side the channel the pompous title of Chefy borne 
by all culinary artistes of that ivation with any 
pretensions, and in such establishments these 
fops-of the kitchen are treated with a consideration 
and respect such as they meet not even in their 
own country ; in fact, the chef is the soul of the 
establishment, and the gourmand, peer, and M.P. 
think it not deroj^atory to pay their respects some- 
times to these knights of tlie stew-pan. The din- 
ners are excellent,* the wines of first-rate quality, 
and at moderate prices. Such, certainly, are great 
material advantages resulting from the association 
of interests; hut now let us examine, in a cursory 
manner, what are the moral and intellectual 
results. 

What are the daily occupations, what are the 
modes of passing time of the two three hundred 
members of sucb a club ? Do they meet to en- 
lighten themselves honestly npan the importance 
of any of the great social questions «f the day? 
Do they discuss commercial or political subjects, 
literature, or the fine arts ? Do tlioy meet to con- 
fer on the best means of alleviating the sufierings 
of the lower classes of society, to reform the abuses 1 
which have crept into the administratiim of \Aiblic 
affairs? Is the great cause of hnmanitv and the 
amelioration of a depraved social conditiim tlie 
theme of their discussion ? No. 'They go there to 
oat luxuriously, and drink finer wines at a cheaper 
rate than they could at a tavern or hotel ; lo relate 
and hear the small talk and scandal of ttie day ; 
to concoct petty conspiracies against a party in 
the House, or against the intrmluetifin of a new 
member to the club ; to gaze vacantly through the 
plate-glqss windows upon the passers-by, satirise 
their appearance, and stare tho women out of 
countenance; in fact, to seek a refuge from the 
ennui and wearisonieness of s]>irit which amid 


their wealth oppresses them, and firom whieh tllepr 
can find no resource amid the barrenness of their 
own mental endowments. The theatres^ the ope- 
ras, the new singer, and the corps de baUet^ the 
merits of a bootmaker, a tailor, or the horses or 
kept woman of so-and-so, are the every-day suHeets 
of discussion, relieved by a lounge in Pall Mall, 
Regent-street, or tl^ Arcade, till Uie hour of the 
drive or ride in the Park brings its accustomed 
relief until tho dinner-hour returns. In some of 
these clubs private play is permitted, and that 
which is justly forbidden by law in the tavern and 
])uhlic house, is perpetrated with impunity and as 
a riglittin the clubs of the privileged classes of 
English society ; they are sanctuaries which the 
law would blush to invade. And when these 
members of one and the same club meet in their 
spacious apartments, with whom, after all, are 
they to conver^se ? The majority are unknown to 
each other ! Being a member of the same club 
neither requires the obligation “to speak to each 
other, nor even to exchange the civilities of com- 
mon politeness ! Each enters the saloon with his 
hat on his head as though he were entering a 
stable; be looks at, he bows to, no one. And here 
the comical sight is afibrded of a reunion of about 
one hundred men brought together like the furni- 
ture of the apari*nent they occupy ; on one side 
lounging in an arm-chair, one reads a novel ; ano- 
ther is writing at a table, close to a person with 
whom he Ira'S never spoken ; a little way oft', 
a member is stretched^ull-length, asleep upon a 
sofa; others are walking up and down, and that 
the sepulchral silence may not be broken,^ those 
who converse speak in an under tone, as if they 
were in a church. On beholding this assemblage 
of men, the question naturally arises, what plea- 
sure of the mind can they find in such an asso- 
ciation? All appear as if they were oppressed 
with ennui; and what a mode of dispelling it ! But 
it is perfectly orthodox — English — and hearts tho 
highest impress of nationality, as exhibited in the 
higher classes of Britain ! A foreigner upon be- 
holding such a reunion of automatons, naturally 
inquires, how ivS R that there exists no more com- 
munion among the members of these societies? 
The reply is, an English gientleihan could not 
think ol’adilvei:i.sing a gentleman whom he does not 
know', even though a member of the same club, 
until he is well assured whether he he a man of 
rank or fortune, a lory, whig, or radical ; Jhe dig- 
nity on either side might take often ce at such a 
step, it would militate against English notions of 
breeding and respectahility, and appeatjmees arc 


could perpetrate such an unreasonable^ impru- 
dence. W hy, then, receive into such a society nicn 
of whom you know nothing ? Why ? Because a spe- 
cific number of subscribers arc necessary to insure 
the 8uj>port of the expensetiof the material ad va's- ^ 
tages oi the club, and it is sufficient to know that ' 
the respectability of the member has been gua- 
ranteed by two members who introduced him. 
Yet is tliat not suftlcioii* to overrule the English 
gentleman's ideas of social intercourse ! 

How perfv'ctly does this pourtray the spirit of 
English society.’ That form of society which looks 
if^n' nothing beyond the material, acnsiuif ad- 
vantage. Ask it to associate its intellectuality, 
its moraj bearing, it will not understand you. 
Hus not this iminohility of the soul, this social 
ftiaieriaUsmy something degr;iding to llie boasted 
civilisation of England in the 19tu century? Tile 
clubs of London differ widely from those reunions 
which have been formed in the other capitals of 



m 


rm jouknai.. 


Europe. 'l?ke at the West pud have tei^leU 
more than k o<»nteuiplatc(l to render tlie 

men of tiie higheir j!}*t»8os of Bri^n yet more per- 
Bohal, ajote ex<^«»iyO, more egotistiem. They Jiave 
been the eanee nf fre preaent desertion of society 
in the ruetrbpblie j , they have withani^x husband 
and eon B:om the bosom of their famuies, and 
made them etrangers to their own hearth. Ihc 
fruitful source of disorder in families — by them 
husbands have beou weaned from the hciieficciit 
and hoxiourable society of the wife and children 
-^the family hoard has by them been deprived of 
the presiding and saliltary presence of the tather* 
and that wife and family compelled to content 
themselves with a restricted fare, while the hus- 
band feeds daily on luxurious viands, drinks of 
costly wines, and dilapidates hk fortune at private 
play. The neglected wife, left to her own mode 
of consolation for the Josa of the .society of the 
husband, the friend and companion with whom 
she had hoped pass at leasb,thoBe hours Wliich 
his professional or legislative duties left unoccu- 
pied, grown callous tp the interests of th*it husband 
and to those of her children, leaves the latter to 
the care of mercenaries, w ho pervert their morals 
and debase their minds, to dissiiiatc her ennui in 
a reckless expenditure which, combined with lier 
husband's losses at the card-tabl%leads'eventually 
to a necessary fashionable self-banishment of three 
or four years tmon the Continent. In other in- 
stances! that wife and mother ihrov^s herself ipto 
the arms of the attentive Reducer, and abaiulcns 
family, name, and fame witli disgust, in the vain 
hope of finding happiness with a being apparently 
more studious of hiu: taste and feelings. How 
many such instances could we not cite which have 
derived their source from the baneful misapplica- 
tion of this principle of combination, as inappli- 
cable to the interests of social life, as it is advan- 
tageous to commercial interests. We leave it to 
the ifeflective reader to decide wbctluir, in such a 
shape, the purchase of such material advantages 
by the association of interests is worth the price at 
which it is acquired ? Whether such a perversion 
of the otherwise useful spirit of <^mhination, ofibrs 
advantages equal to the moral evils it is fast accu- 
mulating upon^the social chanml^r, the moral and 
intellectual interests of the higher classes of Great 
Britain ? 

Junius. 


ITIE GOTllK' CHIMNEY. 

{Tranhlatsd from the Oermav fur the J^^opie's JuwnuL) 

A Loxm noise which sliook the crazy t Id win- 
dow^'frames >vas heard Outside the castle, and the 
warder started at the unusual sounds as though he 
had been struck by lightning. The next moment, 
how^cver, asliarm^d of bis weakness, he regarnecl 
ms ai.eustomed comiVosure, and bis black eyes 
sparkled iVom under his long red I'yebrows. Any- 
one who had not the honour of being acquainted 
with the Simior Saccari^o would have been terri- 
fied at the lightning which .shot from his eyes, and 
which, in the twilight; resembled the fire from the 
eyes of a vampire, when he throws himself on the 
youitHuJ beauty, who coiues for the first time with 
a beating to an assignation. 

The hioreased. 

If it|isi;^v4hn-s that are difsturbing ine," mut- 
tered ** I wpuld that they had perished ; 

but if it k rhbbora’-~” 

Be did not finish the s(?ntcnce, but drew out his 
atileUo witji a ecornfol ^neOr, and moved witli firm 


atriues tp the door from xvliencc the unusual noise 

proceeded. 

Although he dwelt on the shores of the Mara- 
nella, a little stream watering the Roman Cam- 
pagna, his rough accent and liis firess of coarse red 
stuff testified to his not being a native of Italy, 
where the inhabitants, even in the heat of summer, 
wore a brown mantle fringed with silk. Signor 
Saccarito was taM, afid his snarp features produced 
aversion in the beholder. The inhabitants of the 
Campagna never looked on him without fear since 
the day that a bandit's- dagger broke ajjainst his 
breast. He did not seem more than forty years 
old ; and yet, according to all testimony, lie had 
inhabited this castle since the year 1160, and they 
were now in 1530. In short, a veil of mystery 
which no one ventured to raise, and whicli was 
made thicker by superstition, covered thk man, 
and made him a wonder for the curious. More 
than one noble stranger had alighted at the hotel 
of San Marino, situated />nly a few miles from the 
old castle, but none ever visited it, so much were 
they terrified by the stories, either false or authen- 
tic, which were related to them by the host, Signor 
Matteo Bandocci. 

On the 4th May, 1530, two young artists, one a 
painter, the other a magician, who were travelling 
m search of materials for their profession, halted 
before tliis ruined castle. They bad lieen tola that 
it had been inliabited, at a very early period, by 
Cardinal Gufeeppe Gioechini; ui later times by 
his nephew's the Counts von Tessin a, all celebrated 
by tlieir orgies ; and that it was looked upon now 
^8 the abode of spirits, at least such beings w'ould 
prevent their entrmice. 

The artists only lauglu^d at these tales, and 
assured their host that they neither feared Satan 
nor Ins troop. They persisted in their determina- 
tion of visiting the castle, and their knocking was 
what had disturbed the Signor Sarcarito. 

“ Who knocks here so late ? ” cried he. 

Orestes and Pyladcs entreated shelter for the 
night. 

Go to the devil!” mutbTed the warder. I 
do not open the gates to-niglit.” 

“ Uncivil churl I We luive sworn to look ujion 
thy face, anfi to pass the night in thy ciu'sed dcii.” 

You will soon lose that desire.” 

Not before thy soul, if thou hast one, is driA eii 
from the case of thv body. Wilt thou e.pen the 
gate ? , Satan ! wilt tliou ? ” 

Beturn to your tavern.” 

, ‘^Our tavern for this night shall bo this (jQ|liic 
huildingj our wine, llie best out of tliy cellar,;-^ our 
bed, the softefft in the castle ; our amnsemeiitj thy 
daughter, if thoujiast one, and slu* i.s pretty ; anil 
our cupbcaia'r shall be tliyself, master, — thyself. WT^ 
wdll taste thy bowl— thou shult pour out our wine, 
and wc w'ill pass a rigb.t merry night of it. Open, 
then, quickly. The night is darker than an owl’s 
iicst : the w'eathor is .dierp, and our voices are 
rougji in the mulnight air.” 

“ Tb© day will brt'ak in three Lours . you may 
wait so long.” 

** Thou art nioi'e ceremonious than a young 
maiden. If thou conthuiest much longer in this 
fashion, we will set fire to this rat’s nest, and dance 
rounds.” 

Signor Saccarito returned no answer, but the 
J&riends heard thiEk> key creaking in the rusty lock, 
as if it were lamenting being put to such an 
unusual service, and the next moment the gate 
opened. ** 

“ Youi highness requires mucli pressing,” said 
the painter, ironically. 



“ My highness loves neither prating nor compul- 
sion, my most excellent cavalier,” 

“As little as the gold of the Itulian nobles,” 
interrupted the former speaker, smiling. ^ 

“ Even 80 : as little as the gold of the Italian 
nobles,” repeated Saccarito; and, opening his 
hand, he allowed the young artist’s gift to roll 
out on the ground. 

The young man was astonished? It was indeed 


a wonder to meet with such contera])t of money at 
that period, and in a man of Saccarito’s condition. 
But his national pride 8oon triumpheil over his 
astonishment. 

“ Your lordship will have the goodness to intro- 
duce us immediately to the lords of this castle.” 

“ Most willingly, gentlemen. Follow me.” 

“ Comrade,” said the musician, “this castle is 
then not so uninhabited as we have been tojd. 
But I swear by this sword, which is as true to me 
as my mistress, and that is saying a good deal, 
that if we are treated uncWilly it shall do me good 
service.” 

“ Follow me, young men,” repeated Signer 
Saccarito, who had by this time lighted two 
torches, and he led the way through a most exten- 
sive garden. 

“ Your masters must lovi^quiet veiy much,” said 
the painter, who was fatigued by the long circuit 
they had made. 

The warder made no answer to thin remark; and 
after a ftSw more turnings, they found themselves 
before a building belonging to the caatlc. Saccarito 
pushed open the door, and they descended a few 
dozen steps, when suddenly their guide extin-» 
guished the torches, and they perceived they were 
m a long vaulted hall, dimly illuminated by a 
lamp suspended from the ceiling. 

“1 here introduce you to the lords of this 
domain,” said Saccarito, in a low, solemn tone of 
voice. And with outstretched arm he pointed to 
several rows of monuments, ranged along the 
wallfl. Upon each monument rested the statue, in 
marble, of its occupant, one of the lords of 'i'essina. 
Some were represented in full suits of armour* 
others covered with amarhlo shroud : all appeared 
like phantoms just risen from the grave. 

Notwithstanding their impatience, the two young 
men con templutef this strange scene w'itli growing 
admiration. The artist at length broke silence. 

“ By my soul ! ” cried he, “ the CJapitol offers no- 
thing so beautiful as this ! This labour is not human ; 
Imt a human brain imagined and a h.uman hand 
accomplished this wonder. Oh, what a gJorious 
scitmee is sculpture! To take a block t»f stone,— a 
rough and defective material; to labour upon it 
with the chisel ; to lend it life by degrees ; to see 
each day the labour of genius assume *a form, re- 
ceive a soul ; and when it is ended, it becomes tbe 
admiration of all, and endures for ever. Yes : the 
creation cf man is a work of genius ; but the crea- 
tion of the marble is one also ; less splendid, h'ss 
animated, but move enduring. Among men, ait is : 
tbe creator, the God, that survives the creature : 
in this art it is the creature that survives its creator, 
its God. Wonder of art! you ar(fan enigma.” 

As the traveller became more accustomed to the 
darkness, they could more plainly distinguish the 
architecture of the vault, and their lengtliefled ad- 
miration tired the Signor Saccarito. He relighted 
the torches, and bid his new friemds follow ham. 'i 
They ascended Several long flights of stairs^ and 
came at length to the apartments formerly inha- 
bited by the lords of Tessina. The interior of the 
castle was in perfect contrast to its appearance 
outside. Here, every thing was in excellent pre- 


• servationj w'hile the extoriov displaced 
but ruin in its exalted grmulcuv. fler^ 

' tower, older by disuse than by time, whieb}®f ft 
decaying giant, threatened, to emUin fjhe 

L pines that grew et its feet j* there a whole 'pf 
I the castle, swith its crumbling walls, serving Xs a 
refuge for night-birds and owh; but every part 
was beautiful, for it had not been disguised by 
that heathenish aremtecture which in later dmes 
; has been so awkwardly imitated. None of tin; 
heavy unpleasing architecture of F® stum was found 
here ; none from the temple ’ of Corft, that pf 
Iknton^y, the amphithefttre of Marcellas ; in short, 
none ijjpm that inexhauslible stjorehouse, the tem- 
ples and lowers of the tin^e of the fall of Rome. 
It was that of the middle ages, with its whole 
poetical lirchitecture , now simple and modest, 
like the early Christians— noW rich and exti’avagaut 
in fantastic decorations, and in naivC Ahd elegant 
sculpture. There were the crisply indonted broken 
clock ' towers, balconies and long parapetji, light 
borders, daughters of the^ diligent chisel. There 
were rows of slender pillars,— work of a bftftUtiful 
severity of art, proceeding from unknown ifthd (ibr- 
gotten artists, but who were maguitscent' creatoi's, 
and more creators than our modern artists, wifh 
their medals and orders, ’j'lierc w'cre kumblc* 
monastic archesywwith window roses of laboured 
net-work, and hanging keystones, works of human 
boldness which far surpass all the creations of an- 
tiquity, and whicli would have struck CaUiUt^-achus 
and Ictinus wdth horr<jj, if a powerful voice could 
have awakened them out of their grave, 

Everything was magniheopt. Here was a piece 
of furniture, the form of which is now lost : there 
a painted window ; near tliat a poHrait, with the 
name and surname of the grtjat and powerful lord 
that it represented ; and farther off, dusty shields, 
with the Latin inscription— 

Ante oniuee bellicose Tesfcini. 

Just as the friends were preparing to cxainine 
another saloon, midnight struck, and Saccarito 
refused to accompany them any farther. 

“ Do not take it ill, Signor/' said the nipaician, 

“ hut wo should |fav(‘ liked to have continued our 
I investigations through the nMit.” • 

* “ Then you must do it without me. Here is a 
torch. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said the musician, yawning. 
Saccarito departed, inuttering curses that would 
have done honour to Satan himself. ^ * 

As the echo of his heavy footsteps died away in 
the distance, the painter cried, “ Bravo ! hx‘avo ! 
our Argus leaves us an open held.” 

“ All open field in a sort of tomb.” 

“ A tomb or a paluee, it is ail one, we pro mas- 
ters here.” 

“ Oh yes, we nre masters hare. I sjjalj often 
Ihiiilt on the *lth of May, J530, whep in a 
months, dear brother, wi^ shall returned ^ 

from our journey, tired of the Italian sun, and I 
sail with thee and the beloved of my heftrt, in a 

f ondola, on the waters th^t surround the island of 
schia like a gredh halsanjic girdle, when the 
evening ^irs wave round us, wlmn the gondolier 
shall have ended ht« song, and my lady embraces 
r\m with fervent tenderness, I will tcUof this day’s 
gloomy skies, of our trouble in entiring this old 
castle, of l^he wonders in the interior, and we shall 
both be happy in our own way, in our mutual 
recollections.’^ 

“ And 1, brother, when I Shall have beheld all 
Bie g^and and vast that nature can produce in pur 
glowing Italy, when I shall have here conceivfd 







W peneii t0 cireate,at a future period, 
nmeA mi life*a wngth is doubled by these wan- 
deriiiii^ tip e^kamina of all that can be 
seeii, tme of all that one can compre- 

nend) th^kb Will inspiration of all that the soul 
IS bf amijait then, at my return, I will 

assemble my friends together, and say to them, 

* Srothem J glasses, wine, and pencils here. On 
the shoit^es of the Maranella lies an old castle, that 
covetolLsIy encloses within its walls as many beau- 
iiu a$ ^bur ieelings can comprehend,, as much 
Petry ^ yoii hnd in the minds of your mistreases., 
SpDthers I bring forth the goblets, the wincj, and 
yokr pencils, and away to the old castle, cLet us 
steal the shadows from Its arcades, the forms from 
its capitals, the roses from its towers, and the 

i grandeur from its architecture.’ Forward, brother, 

) forward, for tliis day’s wanderings must advance 
; our age by a century/’*' » 

^ Glowing with inuthusiasm, they hastily examined 
the different hklls which were unfolded before 
their eyes, like iinnuinereble pages. 

At leUgtli they reached an apartment much 
larger than the rest, of which the whole furniture 
consisted of iwb seats. From tlie inscriptions on 
the^^ they concluded that it had l>een the 
bani^^^^)|^ha{i, and they determined to pass the 
night here. v 

” I think we are quite safe here,” said the 
painter, ** but precaution can do no harm. Your 
eyes are closing, in spite of all your Exertions ; go 
to sleep ip your arm-chair ,<i I will play the watch- 
man, aud this shall protect us both;” saying these 
words, he drew . a pistol from beneath his mantle. 

His companion was soon asleep, and he occu- 
pied himself in ^examining the apartment more 
closely. A large gothic chiinuey, not far from 
the place whore his friend was sleeping, particu- 
larly drew his attention. Its casement of stone 
reached to the roof, and was divided into unequal 
compartments, with spiral winding towers hang- 
ing to the corners like swallows’ neats. The upper 
part interwoven with indentations and flutings, was 
thickly studded with roses and small carved knobs, 
and with iilnutncrabic niches aj^d medallions, in 
which were seeu small figures of men and women. 

(f In the middle was sculptured the arms of the Tessina 

(I family, surrounded by carved work, and supported 
() by griitins or chimeras. The chimney resembled 
Ji a canopy at a feast, a whole family might have 
’ found soom on the huge hearth, on which some 
half-burnt logs, were still lying. 

The painter determined to sketch it, and draw- 
ing the arm-chair closer, he set to work. 

lie had beep thus occupied for about tw o hours, 
when he fancied the chimney moved. He took 
, no notice of this at first, thinking that the flicker- 
ing of the torch had produced this delusion, but 
each time he looked at it he became more and 
, iftore convinced thatcit was not fancy, amf he 
threw his pencil and paper away to contemplate 
this wonder. 

^ The chi*hncy, as though moved by some invi- 
sible powefe increased ifi size and burst open, and 
he aa# in Ine distance a ftahxni splendidly illumi- 
naiod; and iu which stood a table spri^ad for a 
banquet, ^ 

rife -baillid It^ve called aloqd, but astonishmeii* 
preventid>^i|ll^nhdiVoulpa«^^ his Ups; he would 
havo ri®*, i>ower fettered qim to the 

ij l^*d h© was forced to reumin a, witness 

J) to the strgn^ soene^ that was t aking place in the 


i\ a,fcw moments the hall was filled with ladies 

^ wnd gentlamifen magnificently attired for a festivd, 




(and the banquet commenced as soon as they had 
all taken their places. The glasses were filled and 
emptied. with extraordinary rapidity; th^e vi^ds 
disappeared and were* replaced oy tr 0 $h dimes, 
which were again consumed by the insatiable hun- 
ger of the guests. 

It is impossible to describe the sufierings of the 
stranger who assisted at this feast of hell. Cold 
drops of sweat fblldfl from his forehead, and his 
body was drawn together as if with cramp. Thetor- 
mehtsthat he endured appeared like the convulsive 
struggles of a dying man ; his pulse beat violently, 
his heart seemed as if it would burst his breast, 
and yet he dared not even breathe, for at the least 
sign of life, the assembled guests, whom he sup- 
posed to be the deceased members of the family of 
Tossina, all turned their gla^icd lacklustre eyes 
upon him. 

The banquet continued, and the rapacity of the 
guests seemed to increase. It was concluded by 
tile eldest of the family rising and proposing a 
toast in honour of Count Louis of Tessina, because 
h^i had been intoxicated forty-seven hours at a 
stretch. 

A few seconds after, musicians and singers 
entered, and the song and dance began. 

Everything that the fi^ncy can create of heavenly 
magic anti fair)’^ lovclihess were united iu that vo- 
luptuous dance. The females seemed to be sylphs, 
their feet slid over the floor without touching it. 
They were Oriental dances, but more striking, 
more lovely. At the sight of this moving group of 
enchanting beings, one would have believed one- 
s^'lf in an eastern town, the native land of the 
B^addrus. 

Still the stranger did not venture to .breathe. 
His eyes were fixed on the dull immovable ones t>r 
the male and female dancers, whose countenances 
were white as marble, and he remarked with hor- 
ror that the bosoms of the females neither rose 
nor breathed. 

The songs and the melodies of the dance or 
waltz formed a singular contrast to the mirth of the 
guests. The music resembled nothing that had 
ever been heard till then. Now it was loud and 
gloomy, like a voice from hell ; now it was soft 
and harmonious, like a tone from heaven; but 
what was most astonishing, was that when the 
words expressed softness and mildness the music 
was vigorous and rousing ; and, on the contrary, 
when it lost its roughness, the words were sad and 
threatening. 

.While the dancing continued several of the 
guests secretly the hall, and entered one of 
the adjoining*' apartments ; but as a mirror w'as 
situated on an angle with it, the stranger could 
still sec every movement, and as besides this 
mirror possessed the magic property of reflecting 
back every .word that struck upon it^ he shudder- 
ingly read the glowing Words, the mcomprehen- 
sible oaths that streamed in abundance from their 
colonrloss lips. 

Suddenly nifi eyes sparkled ; he saw' in the mir- 
ror a pair of burning eyes fixed upon him, and near 
to the pale man With these burning eyes, hanging 
on lus neck and affectionately caressing him, was 
a ymmg woman. Her face Was refiec^t^d in the 
mirror, <aiui the stranger shuddered, and his brain 
soemed on fire, for in her ho recognised the loved 
for whofti a tiirelvemonth before he had fought 
a duel, fof whom he had sacrificed twenty years of 
his existence and his future glory, and who had 
only lately given hijn her entire anectiom Again 
he sliuddired, for the mirror still otferod him the 
same female face, but she now smiled scornfully, 






No. 13. 




THE PEOPLE’S JOVENAL, 


RAPHAEL’S VIRGIN AND CHILD. 

Bt TvoAirxoir Uvnt, 

Raphael, '‘the Prince of Paintere,”— §o pro- 
claimed by all the world ! What is it that makes 
him the greatest of painters ? what is it that has 
neutralised special attempts to show that some 
one or two others were greatei^, iwd has made the 
whole world to whom painting is known so tho- 
roughly rect^nisc his supremacy, that the words 
“Prince of Painters ’’ arc universally accepted as 
^iionymuus witli his own baptismal name?* 
Fuseli tried to lecture Michael Angelo into the chief 
seat, and carried his zeal into making his own 
style a burlosque upon that of hi? idol. Hazlitt 
always wrote as if Titian were the first painter 
that had eyer lived; and the reason was, that 
Hazlitt, for all his vivid perception of art ^nd 
eloquent language to express that perception, was 
himself defective in the true apprehension of form ; 
a defect which is proved by the comparatively 
small space that form of an;^ kind occupies in Ifis 
criticisms^ and still more palpably by his own 
studies with the hog-hair pencil. Other writers, 
with their peculiar idiosyncracies, have worshiped 
this painter or that ; but say the words “ Prince of 
Painters,” and all mankind knows whom you 
mean. There is no withstanding the decision of 
that universal sufirage. 

On what is it based? Was Raphael faultless? 
By no means. He was less evidently so than 
many other painters. He was easily vanquished 
in some of the principal essentials of painting. In 
that primary branch of the art, “ drawing,” he is 
confessedly second to Miehael Ai^elo. Techni- 
cally, that term means the art of a&finin(r forms. 
Michael Angelo's matchless skill enabled him 


grandeur unparalleled, in colounng, Raphael 
was •surpassed by a host of painters. Colouring, 
he it observed, does not mean the knack of putting 


pigments on canvas so that they shall look bril- 
liant, as blues, reds, yellows, greens, and so forth; 
hut it means an artful imitation of the endless 
variety of local tints observable in nature, modi- 
fied by the still more endless variety of ways in 
which light falls i^)on those inherent colours, and 
combing in a harmonious assemblage of tints ns 
a whole. In that art Titian was unequalled ; and, 
we sfty, a whole host excelled Raphael. As a 
londacape-painter he may be set down to be , a 
nullity: there is not so much landscape in his 
pictures as wcmld be needed in 'a theatre. In fact, 
It merely serves as “ scenery” for his figures, tJie 
persons of the drama : his scenery,* it must be 
allowed, is often meagre io the last degree, and he 
is a most indtfierent scene-painter when he 
meddles with natural prospects. His buildings 
and architecture are sometimes grand. But in 
three 'oss^tiak he excels all painters. Hirj com- 
position k unrivalled. Composition is the art of 
groupli^ figures together, so that they shaH 
appear in .natural action and att^ude, and yet form 
in the mass symmetrical shapes. In Ri^hkael's 
pictores, ihe actum of each figure has all the fire 
of life ; every posture looks purely spofitaneous, 


and yet each figure, and the groups composed of 
several figures, fall, as if by thanoe, into gsoomi 
forms that are in themsfdves agreeable— would Bo 
pleaimg, for instance, if merely represented ip 
diagrams, or as geometrical figures in an orna- 
mental pattern. His ^expression, also, is unrivalled 
— the individual countenances express hythe nlajr 
of the features the niost intense and the most d^t* 
cate feelings that ’animate the living human 
creattire. It has been said that Raphael is de^ 
cient in one class of expression alone — ^the volup- 


composed of 



are in his face. The woman has sunk quite into 
his arms, her own ,arni8 around Him. Heir cheek 
is against his breast. Her eyes are cast down. 

attitude is as unrestrkinea as love, believing 
itself unwatched, can be; on that score many 
would pronounce it “objectionable,” But who 
would oare to say so ? There is in the group a 
consuxnmatr grace, a chastity of mien, that hallow 
it against dl cavil. But search into the woman’s 
and there you see, beneath that modest pla^ 
cidity, a luxuriant beautv, a melting tenderness, 
a satisfaotion>of delight that, to use an indifi'erent 
phrase, lest we ofi'endgny prudish ideas, “ speak 
volnmeB.” 

But his greatest power of all is in “ design” — 
the art of telling a story by means of expression 
and the action or aspect of figures.^ In that be is 
without approach. 

Nor even where he is exeelled, k Raphael al- 
ways low in the scale. Far fVom it. As a draughts- 
man he approaches Michael Angelo in power and 
physical dignity ; and excels him, awain, in f(piri- 
tu^ dignity and grace. And even nis oolouring 
often exhibits so much power— as m his portrait of 
Pope Julius the ^cond — so much exquisite taste 
and invention— as we have observed m copies of 
his now faded ‘triumph of Galatea,” that one 
suspects him of having dslibeiAtely neglected 
colour in order to a more .exclvU(ive devotion io 
simnlimty of design. 

F(e is charged with being a borrower : that is 
true. It is also true that the greatest wiep in all 
arts, where the history of their works and of their 
predecessors is known, are equally borrowers — 
borrowers of ideas in the most undisguised and 
literal shape. Thus, a figure of the Creator, in Ra- 
phael's Loggie, is taken from Michael Angelo; 


Spenser borrowed ond amplified the de- 

scription of music, in Acrasia’s bower, from Tasso ; 
Mozart copied Cimarosa, Gluok, and many others, 
often literally ; Rossini copies Mozart, and a 
greater number. This seems to arise from the eiP* 
qnisite sense that a great master has of a fine 
idea, and the desire to mmropriate^ develope, and, 
as it were, caress H. Wten, it is observed, the 
greater genius i&proves what is borrowed, and 
sometiipes in a remarkable way — by omissions. 
Thus, Mozart, in the statue music of Dm Juartf 
o^ies an oracle from Gluck, but enhances the 





d’ihrbtoo ”<«f UrbiiM>,)n(nn11i9 plaee of his birth, li fhmlHwly 
styled or, In EngUsh, Bsphasl Maaseclo *' is squb 

valent io ** Tommy and Barbleri was called " Guarcino,** which 
sSay be rendered Sqointlfng, (from yaweio •qdintlng,)beeaufe 
Iw WM ** etoiiHvyed:*' ^ 


is a descent from the primary note of the chord to 
the fifth, and thence to the eighth below ; Mozart 
descends to the fifth, and ptops there, much en- 
hancing the solemnity and wondennent of the 
passage. So, Raphael borrows his “ Paul preach- 
ing at Athens” from a figure identically like it in 
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a picture by Memccio: only Masaccio’s figure 
iatnicker) and a slight change is made in the dra- 
pery. It will be remembered that the figure is 
nearly in profile ; the uplifted arms drag forward 
the robe ; and in the original the garment forms — 
from the part near the arm towards tke back of 
the le^, sloping downwards and backwards — three 
principal folds. In Raphael’s copy there are only 
two main folds ; and it is impossible to describe 
how the effect of grandeur is increased. But sim- 
plicity, the absence of redundancy or imper- 
tinencies, is one of his great secrets for making hisj 
productions impressive, ’fhere is nothing to dis-' 
tract the seuse of the spectator from the higlf ob- 
jects or passions before him. 

Many of the great painter’s qualities were de- 
rived. Hisfather was a painter: the child handled 
the tools of his art in infancy— -whence his familiar 
skill. Studies from his lister’s form pnd face — she 
was, also, an artist of the highest promise — are the 
prototypes of his* Madonnas. jProm his master, 
netro Perugino-^who lived too soon, and had not 
sufficient force of character to emerge from a crude 
style— Raphael copied, with modest fidelity, many 
a trait of ^ace. From ancient bas-reliefs ne stu- 
died a more ideal and classic style of grace ; from 
Michael Angelo, strength, size, weiglit, and vi- 
gour ; from Masaccio, simple dignity and earnest- 
ness ; from all whom he saw^ it might seem, he 
learned something,— not omitting La Fornarina 
('Hhe little bakeress”), who was his i^iistresa. 

Such is the painter of wliom we present our 
readers with su^ a specimeiras woodcut and paper 
will allow ;*-Tandi he it liaid in passing, we do not 
affect to mspeH^G wbftt we really hold to be a 
maste^iece of ilood'^etigtaving. Some of Ips cha- 
racteristics will dot even there. But it is 
impossible from any s«iii^le to judge the vast 
scope of his works. We will but enumerate the 
principal classes of them. He painted many such 
as thp one above — ^mere compositions, set of 

holy or imaginary persons. Of that kind are his 
“ Madonna della seggiola” (Lady of the chair)— 
where the Virgin sits caressing her son, St. John 
worshipping with infantile affection ; and the 
** Madonna di San Sisto” (Lady di’ Saint Sixtus), a 
wonderful vision of the Virgin with the Christ in her 
arms-;-a child-God in face and mipi — and St. Sixtus 
Wvi'shipping in his pontificals, with a female saint, 
and bemnd the group an atmosphere of light and 
cherubic faces melting into one efiulgence. Tlie 
** Schoof of Athens" and “ Mount Parnassus" are 
larger g^oup^ of ancient and modern classic poets 
and philosophers. Some great pictures combine 
dramatic action with a more abstract vision or mere 
pourtrayal— such as the “Transfiguration," and 
the “ Paul preaching at Athens.” Others have 
every interest of a dramatic scene— like most in 
the series of the Loggie, and the Cartoons at 
Ij^mpton Court. His portraits are instinct with 
^'mdividval character. Many designs for mere or- 
naments in the Vatican, we believe, are his. We 
remember noticing the beauty of proportion in a 
private house at Florence— a structure* almost dis- 
tinguished ftoin its neighbours bf its very plainness 
and absence of pretension. We learned that it had 
been built by Raphael. 

Tlw woodcut at the head of this paper is tahei^ 
from a celObjrattM group of the “ Virgin and Child,” 
that ia, ^. Virgin Mary and infant Jesus. It is 
essactfy not from the picture, hut from the 

cartoon, or drawing upon large paper which served 
as a design for the original picture. The painting 
is now in the possession of Mr. Samuel Rogers, 
the nuinciit banker and poet; the cartoon was dis- 




covered by Mr. Dominic Colnaghi, almost eaten 
up by dirt ; but with great labour and skill he has 
restored it to the world, and it still remains in his 
possession. Both picture and cartoon are by the 
hand of the great Raphael. 


of lecturto# 

ADDRESSED CHIBFtY TO THE WORKINQ CLASSES. 

^ BY W. 3. BOX. 

ON THE COMMON INTERESTS OP GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA. 

That one agitation should begin when another 
subsides, seems to be the law of society in this coun- 
try. A movement has recently originated, at Man- 
cheater also in this instance, which at first appears 
somewhat of a paradoxical cnaracter, — an agitation 
for peace and quietness. Such account as 1 have 
of it is in a pamphlet thaf has been circulated, cn- 
titjed “Friendly International Addresses Recom- 
mended, being a brief narrative of the origin and 
early progress of an already rapid movement in the 
cause of national arbitration, unfettered commerce, 
and universal peace." And the statement of the 
principles of this movpfheiit, as contained in the 
preface, runs thus : — 

“ The object of the promtrters of ' Friendly International 
Addreiseg’ has bHBi to oriKinate such a peaceful correspondence, 
and promote such a peaceml conversation, as shall tend to dispel 
even the rumour of war with America; and convince that por- 
tion of the public press who are not using their endeavours to 
promote peace, that a change in their conduct would better serve 
tlM interests of their country, and better meet the wishes of their 
readers. As will be seen from the following pages, the suggestion 
has been cordially and exteniivelv welcomed; and we trust no 
time will now be'^Ibst in carrying out the measure by the 
forwarding of friendly addresses. Unless whore it is found quite 
convenient, it will not be requisite to call puidic meetings for titis 
purpose; but let the merchants and manufacturers here address 
the merchants and manufacturers of America; and let all classes, 
citizens, congregations, schools, mechanics' institutions, athe- 
nteums, lyocums, lienefit societies, and so on, address correspond- 
ing classes of their American brethren. We are sure it would be 
a happy means of promoting * a kindlier and healthier feeling ' 
between us. Men who write friendly letters to their neighbours 
do not talk of lighting them the next. The * Recommendation * 
originated in Manchester, and was first signed there and at 
Liverpool. But of the many hundreds of names appended in 
various parts of the kingdom, we have only room to mention a 
very few Lord Radnor, Lord Morpeth, Richard Cobden, M. P., 
John Bright, M. John Bowring, M P., T. M. Gibson, M.P., 
Edward P. Bouverie, M. P., Thomas Thomley, Wnitam Brown 
(the late candidate for South Lancashire), Lawrence Heyworth, 
Richard RathlM>nc, Gcor^ Wilson (the chairman of tlie Anti- 
Corn-Law League), John Brooks, William Rawson, Henry Ash- 
worth, Joseph Sturge, J. S. Buckingham, Douglas Jerrold, James 
Momgomeiy, Theobald Mathew, and the venerable Thomas 
Clarkson. This list could easily be lengthened had we space. 

This recommendation has, in various quarters, 
been acted upon. «A sense of the subject on which 
I have to treat in this Lecture — the common inter- 
ests of Great Britain and America — has been 
shown by different classes and individuals ; and it 
has been met on the other side of the Atlantic in 
a kindly and hearty spirit. There can be no doubt 
that a movement of this sort, a friendly corres- 
pondence between different sets and orders of 
people in one country, with sets and orders of 
people of an anftlogous description in another 
country, must draw closer the bonds of peace and 
amity, and tend to prevent the quarrelsome spirits 
in eithef nation having their way, and plunging 
the whole pmiulation into suffering and confusion 
for the gratiftcatioB of their antagonistic passions* 
I am glad to know that in this place the recom- 
mendation was anticipated; and I believe that, 
before this pamphlet had issued from the pre^, or 
been circulated to any extent, an address had ema- 
nated from the National Hall, signed by its excel* 
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lent jfecretary, Mr. Lovett— an appeal from the 
working men of England to the working men of 
America, showing that the common interest of both 
was the preservation of peace, and endeavouring to 
excite in the minds ana feelings of both a sincere 
and hearty desire for retaining that inestimable 
blessing. May such exertions be crowned with suc> 
cess. May this movement be a step towards the 
formation of a public opinion, Ailightened, just, ris- 
ing above the petty antagonisms that have so often 
plunged nations into war— a public opinion gather- 
ing strength from the truth of its repnesentations 
and the beneficence of its views, and which shall in 
time become strong enough to control the actions 


01 governments, and restrain the sinister interests 
of the aristocracy, or other parties who think that 


01 tne aristocracy, or other parties wno tninK mat 
war would furnish them with some pretty pickings. 
It would keep down the sordid calculators, who 
are willing to increase their gain, although bldbd- 
shed be the condition of the pecuniary benefits 
which they are to reap ; it would silence the brawl- 
ers who are perpetually appealing to warlike 
themes, and endeavouring to keep up the old catit 
about military glory, but who become silent when 
their noise finds no response or echo in the public 
mind ; and it would tend towards the time when 
arbitration in the dlsputes^f countries shall be the 
law of nations (alaw better defined than any which 
now exists j for what is the law of nations now 
but the law of the strongest ?) ; a time when arbi- 
tration shall be the law of nations, and nil civilised 
countries shall bo the world’s police to uphold that 
law, to keep it sacred, so that any nation having 
recourse to the old and brute arguments of violenqp 
should find itself an outlaw from the community 
of countries, and, in going to war at ^ 11 , would have 
to go to war with the entirety of the human race. 

The subject of my Lecture this evening has ac- 
quired adaitional interest, and a painful interest, 
from what has taken place since that subject was 
announced. For the recent intelligence from Ame- 
rica shows us that the wicked nonsejnse, of which 
we have so much here, is in favour there, too, 
and our Transatlantic brethren seem disposed to 
demonstrate to the world that democracy is not so 
good a thing as the world might have supposed, 
had it been left to its own speculations. They 
have rivalled the most warlike of monarchical de- 
claimers : they have endeavoured, as it were, to 
surpass tnem in absurdity; and it would be ridi- 
culous, were it not melancholy, to look at the 
tropes and figures in which these people indulge, 
at the way in which they assimilate what should 
be enlightened nations with the h^te rapacity and 
savageness of animals — in which,, finding their own 
features in the animal world, thay dilate upon these 
propensities^ as if there were in them something 
more godlike than human, until here and there 
we hear of the British lion” and “ the American 
eagle.” and of what one is to do with his teeth, 
and tne other with her beak ; and there is such a 
roaring on the one hand, and such a flapping of 
wings on the other — such a shaking of the mane, 
siicli a pouncing upon the prey, and such a wag- 
ging of tails — that one really feds as if the warlike 
instinct animating brute nature had in it a principle 
which was to be cherished and earnestly desired 
as the inspiration of humanity. While *we wish 
a better spirit for them, we feel that our first busi- 
ness is to check the evil spirit imongst ourselves, 
and to keep down those tendencies which people 
who have powers that ought to be consecrated to 
peace, will every now and then use in behalf of 
war. There is nothing in this matter so moment- 
ous as sustaining the tone of public opinion— as 


meeting with stem rebuke whatever tends to keep 
up the vain and vague, the absurd and pernicious 
notions of national glory that have so long been a 
curse and a desolation to the world. We should 
make writers and speakers in all directions feel 
their respcpisibility on this subject ; that there is a 
tribunal to call them to account— that public opin- 
ion is not inert or indifferent— that it marks all 
and every of those Vhq lend their faculties to the 
cause of evil in opposition to good, to that of blood- 
shed in opposition to human fraternity, to that of 
desolation and degradation in opposition to that of 
•prosperity and interminable progress. They should 
be alio made to feel that it is at the peril of $Jieir 
reputation as servants of the public, and as minis- 
ters of intellectual enjoyihent and improvement, 
that they deviate into such themes, and take up 


wai iney aeviaie into suen tnemes, ana take up 
the old cant, and put forth the old sophisms, ana 
reiterate the old blasphemies. On this account 
I think it not*undesiraDle to notice a lyrical com- 
position which appears in the la^ number of the 
Dublin University Magazine ^ and which is quoted 
with great applause by a Xondon newspaper that 
ought to have known better. It is a song by Mr. 
G. P. R. James, well known as a voluminous 
writer ; but no quantity of production can super- 
sede criticism on its quality. He indites thus : — 

-WAR WITH AMERICA. 

“ A cloud is on the western iky, 

There'a tempest o'er the tea, 

An^bankrupt states are bluatering high, 

But not a whit care we. 

Our guns Bha]j\|||r»r, our steel shall gleam, 

* Before Columbia's distant stream 

Shall own another's sway ; 

We'll take our stand, 

And draw the brahd, 

As in the ancienl day.'* ^ 

Now this fling at bankrupt states,” this magna- 
nimous exriamation, ** what care we ?” may seem 
very high-minded : but if we twit these states with 
being bankrupt, what is our condition ? If some of 
these states decline paying their debts, how 'does 
our state pay its debts but by mortgaging the pro- 
perty, by mortgaging the blood, bones, and sinews 
of generations yet unborn ? don’t pay 

at all are to be b^^umed ; but they are not so very 
much more to be blamed than tho|e who only pay 
at the expense of posterity. *• 

“They count on feuds within the isle, 

They think the sword is broke, 

They look to Ireland, and they smile— 

But let them bide the stroke. 

Wlien rendered one in hand and heart • 

By robber-war and swindler-art, 

Home griefs all cast away ; 

We’ll take our stand, 

And draw the brand, 

As in the ancient day," 

Well, this “ drawing of the brand,” ought to stand 
in good stead of breakfast, dinner, and sunper» for 
it is to heal all the ills of Ireland; and tne Irish 
catalogue of wrongs, civil degradation, political 
limitation of franchise and Interest, and the calahii*"' 
ity of famine impending over it, are all, it seems, 
much less mischiefs than they appear to the 
common minds of humanity — for Ireland and Eng- 
land are to forget? them all. if they will only unite, 
heart and hand, though with empty pockets and 
stomach's, in drawing the brand” against America. 

• *' Oh, let them look to where in bonds * 

For help their bondsmen cry ^^ 

Oh, let tliem look, ere British hands 
. Wipe out that living lie. 

Beneath the flag of Liberty 
Well sweep the wide Atlantic Sea, 

And tear their chains away ; 

There take our stand. 

And draw the brand, 

As in the ancient day/’ 
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That is to say, ia, plain English, wc will threaten 
to put muskets in the hands of the slaves to shoot 
their masters. Well, that is very civil ; and this 
sailing under the flog of liberty” is a very grand 
thing for us to say, considering how Iona the slave- 
trade was one of the staple interests in tnis country, 
and consideri^ what a precious legacy it has left 
US in the difiercntial sugar-duties considering 
the terms on which we at last got rid of it— ‘and 
the way in which wc are treating the negroes 
in the West Indies now that they arc eman- 
cipated. It was a cheap philanthropy, after all f 
and if those slaves, instead of being m the* West 
Indies, had been in Middlesex, and had ht»hii part 
and parcel of the territorial grandeur and terri- 
torial resources of our landed aristocracy here, 
should we have been rid of slavery so soon?— would 
our blacks have »)htained their emancipation ? — 
would there not havt/heen that struggle which 
property always keeps up, though it be property 
in human beings, to the very l&st ? And is there 
no slavery here, as well 'as there 7 Is there such a 
prodigious difference between black slavery and 
white slavery? And is not the existence of a 
class which has no part in ^ the representative 
legislature of the country— which has nothing to 
d(> with the laws hut obey them — which must stand 
by, and look quietly on, while (Kher people send 
their delegates, or representatives, to make laws, 
to sanction peace or war. to call on {Jte people for 
their services, to tax their money, and to insist on 
their personal services, eveft on a military tenure— 
is not this a slave class that should sufhcicnlly 
stop the mouth of any lyrical deciaimer like Mr. 
James, and telkhim that, before we “ sail under 
the flag of liberty” tO fight the American slave- 
owners, there must be no longer a slave class In 
the British Isli^nds. 

Veil, stsrry hanner, veil your pride, 

The bloAd-red crons before’*— 

A pleasant colour for the cross to take. 

'* Umblcm of that by Jordan'ti side, 

Man's ireedom-price that boro. 

No land Ss strong that owns a slave, 

Vaia is It wealthy, crafty, b»ive ; 

Our freedom for our stay, 

1^*11 tak^* OUT stand, 

.And draw tho brand, 

As in the ancient day.” 

“ Shout, dufihy millions, through the world! 
y ? flconree-driven nations, shout ! 

^ fldg nfliberty’s unfurled, 

And Froedom’s sword is out!'* 

IVccdom’s ))oct, in this case, is more out, I think 

“ 'rtie slaver’s boastful thirst of gain 

Tends )>iit to break his bondsman's chain ; 

And Britain'’8 on the way, 

To take her stand, 

And draw the hr, and, 

As In the ancient day.” 

i, l£e forgets that the w»y in which Britain ” took 
her staud,” and ” drew her brand,” upon the ** an- 
cient vras not for freedom, hut for taxation — 

not for liberty, but for slavery ; andsthat Britain 
'* took her stand,” and drew fher brand,” until 
10 oitiaena of Americu knocked her brand out of 
cr hand, ^ dislodged her from her hostile stand 
witlyn theit; territories, and upnt her back across 
the Atlantic, ll^ere to mourn, in silence and ih 
penitence, on, Iho transformation of colonics over 
which and domination had been so 

grossly abusadt fifom tlia po«Ui<JA of dependent 
colonists into that of independent states. The 
editor of the Sm ad4«, I think very unwisely, 
that this is a “fine, stirring, end noble-spirited 
poem.” The support which that paper has re- 
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ceived from a large class of the public, and the 
kind of readers, 1 believe, it has had, should teach 
its critic sounder principles when he has to do witli 
poetry that bears a politioal character. 1 confess, 
if there is any one tiling in tho poem more dis- 
gusting than another, it is that appeal to the cross, 
that Jlusion to the ” blood-red cross” in the 
British flag, wl^ch Js to triumph over the stripes 
and stars of America. Why) the Americans talk 
of their stripes and stars as if they wanted their 
stars to bpshooang stars, and would have the 
stripes upon our hacks ; but that is no reason wliy 
tlie emblem of religion should he thus d<5se(Tateh 
by an association with the deeds of war ; and the 
writer who alludes to it ought to bear in mind 
that on tho cross was exhibited the resignation ol 
martyrdom, that on the cross was taught, not the 
deotniction, but the forgiveness of our enemies. 
But we are a devout people, especially when tithes 
and church-rates are concerned, and where glo- 
rious victories arc obtained. These seem to be tin* 
points of our piety — pelf and bloodshed. 
We are admiring, just now, the devotion of Sir 
Henry Hardinge. Sir Robert Inglis, the repre- 
sentative of the University of Oxford, and there- 
fore, of course, nx (Mcio^ a most pious person, and 
with piety under hi» ‘parliamentary charge, has 
praised Sir Henry for acknowledging that the fe- 
rocious carnage which took place the other day 
was from Him who is alone the giver of victorits. 
Now^ I should like to know if Sir Robert Inglis 
considers that Providence only gives military vic- 
tories, only gives triumphs on the hattle-licld. 

The only giver of all victory” is a comprehensive 
phrase ; and has not Sir Robert Inglis (ot ought 
he not consistently to have) the same pious feeling 
in connection with civil victories, as well ns mili- 
tary^with victories on the floor of St. Stephen^, 
as well as with victories on tlie plains of Asia 
Ought he not to acknowledge that God gave tin* 
victory the other day, not only to Sir Hcmy Ihii 
dinge over the Sikh army, but to the frco-tradci '> 
over the protectionists? I think that is a mucii 
better victory than the other, and more worthil.^ 
connected with our notions of Heaven and Pimi- 
vidence. 

But it is not in the House of Commons alone 
whore cant is resounding on this matter. The 
East India Company steps forward to keep up and 
prolong this contemptible and pernicious dese- 
cration of religious terms and phrases. At the 
mooting of the Court of Proprietors, held on Fri- 
day last, one of the resolutions runs thus 
* 

Upon Trhlch occasion, under tho guidance and blesslni; of 
Divine Providence, thewineniy's defonewt weio carried by storm, 
the greater pa4( of their artUlery captured, and their eubasQuent 
attempts tu regain vrhat they had lost repeatedly defeated. 

To put this into actuality. It ouaht W strike us 
much as if the author of the resolution had re- 
presented the guardian-angels, 6r the apostles of 
Chrwtianity, taking their stand ai the head of 
companies and battalions— $t. Paul and Peter 
giving the words^ “ Make ready— present^flre ! ” 
and a voice crying aloud from heaven, “ Double 
quick-time I— charge bayonets I ” It meana tWs, if 
it meapf anything, this gross identificarion of the 
alleged purities of heaven with the worst gross- 
neases of th^ world. Nor did the discussion mend 
ftr There was Mr. Hogg, a meinbeir of parliament, 
who spoke very warmly in support of the resolurion, 
and especially of the pious part of the resolu^pn ; 
and the kind of morality that interweaves itself 
into some folks* piety may be judged of by ono 
expression in his speech. He was exceedingly 
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a hted to find that after ilio throat-cutting, the 
-smaahinfij, and the hlood-shedding was over, 
or suspended for a while, Sir Henry Hurdinge had 
called hia troops together, around his own tont^ to 
50 to prayers ; and as they joined in that service, 
Mr. Iiogg remarks-^ 

There Whs scarcely a man who joined In this thanksgiving 
who had not a relative, a friend, or a comrade killed by hw side ; 
and must hearty, therefore, must hav|| boon the acknowledg- 
ments. * 

I should have thought rtmi sorrowful, therefore, 
must have been the state of tluur feehngfi ; but thus 
it is that the cant of piety runs into the selfishness 
which is not cant, and that the sense of personal 
safety is made a predominant feeling in the bosom 
over the sense ot ill that is due to brother, friend, 
relative, or kindred, Let them i)crish, so that 
wc live, to take our pay, and get on;” or, in the 
words of a well-known Indian toast at an ofiicers’ 
mess— A bloody campaign and a sickly season.’* 
That, that is the real morality, the morality of 
annies, the monilily which corresponds with such 
pious resolutions in the India Hou?>e or in tfae 
llouse of Commons. 

To return to the interests of England and 
America. The point on whicli angry passions 
are now excited on both sides is not something 
actual, hut something fuA^c. Oregon, not as 
Oregon now is, hut as Oregon is to be, some gene- 
rations hence, or perhaps some ceiiturios; a large 
c(}untry, in which there are yet but few inhabitants, 
and most of those scattered, though they appear to 
have formed an accumulation of wood huts, which 
they call a town, and have even fashioned to them- 
selves a species of temporary governnient, a legiss^ 
kturo7-8(^dly imperfect, it is true, for there is no 
sovereign, no president, even, but a legislature 
and a chief justice, who sees the common laws— 
that is, with them, tho laws of comnion sense and 
right— executed, as far as his linuted power ex- 
tends. Well, all which is nut under the cultiva- 
tion of this little colony, which originated, I be- 
lieve, in the excursions of some missionaries, and 
in the occupation of our Hudson’s Bay Company 
by their hunters, the territory is at present one 
great wild waste, traversed here and there by a 
few forlorn and wretched tribes of Indians, that 
seem to be dying out from the sterility of the land. 
It is to a place like this that we set up our con- 
fticting rights, rights founded on such nonsemsical 
pretexts as who first saw the shore — who first 
touched at it — how many miles this man or that 
man got up the river, — as if all this, in any court 
of common sense, could have anything to do with 
the matter. The plain fact see^s to be, that, 
according to the conveiitioui^ities of national 
guidance in oases of discovery, our rjgbls to this 
country are more strongly founded tlian those of 
tho Americans. On the other hand, there are 
many points of dubiety; and it is to them, assur- 
edly, much more important than it can bo to us, 
because their people can get at it with ranch jnore 
ease than ours; and whosesoever the dominion be, 
it is a verv plain case that the actual colonisation 
will chieny be fiom the inhabitants of some or 
other of the United States. Therefore, I think, as 
it is worth something to them, and nothing to us, 
the best thing we could do would either Ho to sell 
it them, or to give it them ; and I am sure that cither 
would not only be a much mgro rational; but u 
much more advantageous thing, than fighting fo!* 
it. For the fee simple of it, in its present condi- 
tion, is assuredly not worth the cost of a single 
campaign. I cannot imagine that any one hen* 
wants it, if it were put to Ibcm, We nave no oc- 


casion for it for cmigrritiou; British migrantH 1 

never think of going there ; arc no English ( 

people tlicrc. Fa'cii the Hudson's Bay Company 1 

employ the natives to track tlu' beavers whose fur ') 

forms their merchandise. There is but one possi- 
blc way in which it could be turned lo account by* l\ 
this country; that is, supnosing free-trade to be 1 

entirely established here, the land, as the Duke of J 

Hicluuoud lias repeatedly deejared, would not be J 

fit to live ill, ana he and other landowners will ' 

leave it. Now, Oregon^ is certainly a state in, J 

which they might still exist as pure agriculturist s, (■ 

yi which llu* agricultural miptl might not be at all ) 
disturjud by tin* tergiversations of Sir Robert ') 
Peel. 0? by the obvStinate agitations of Bright and 
Cobden. But, until they are ready to go to this 
place of refuge, until (ioodwood is sold, and their 
ehuttels are packed up, I think wo may abstain 
from entering into any w^arfare merely to secure ' , 
tliem such an isylum, and bone that the American '' , 
colonisers of the country will at least leave them 
some nook or ccumffr when^ they fiiay retire, to live . * 
ill jieaco and quietness, in the full sense of their 
territorial possessions and. their ducal dignities, 
which they will probably be at lihevty to retain 
there, ami can teach the remnants of the native [ 
.wages to acknowledge? and deal by reverently. ) 
The common interest of Great Britain and. the ') 
United States is^ieuce. For are wc not brethren 
in a more literal sense than is ordinarily to be ap- 
plied lo nations? Arc we not the self-same Saxon ^ 
race? Is not our blood in tlicir veins, a kindred ) 

tide? Were not tW pilgrim-fathers our own \ 

pconle, and some of the best of onr country? And 
if they have bad large accessions fiom Germany, 
still there is kindred also, with tHe advantage of ) 
another development of tne sam«e stock. We arc ) 
streams flowing fropi the same fountain ; wc are ^ 
branches from the same tree, with but one root. 

You may say that kindred among nations amounts ^ 
lo little ; but if it be Imt little, it i$ something. ) 
There is a fraternity which th(^ world cannot’givc 1 
us with the pco]>le of other races. We inay feel ’ 
for the Negro, on liearing las appeal, with a re- 
sponse from onr liearts ‘‘Am I not a man and a ' 
brother?” — but you cannot set up the same afii- 1 
nity between the Briton and the N^'gro ns between , 
the Briton and tlu* Ariierieaif. J'rance has mucli 
that responds to Ivaglaud in the lone ami tciidcn- 
ciovS of her literature and the manners of her inha- 
bilants; but still they are a different people, and 
are pursuing u course* in many vesjieets ho iifierent 
from ours, as lo diminish sympmby. There is 
flomething in this oneness of origin of the twti 
nations. Our language is their languaffe; many 
of its pcculiurilies— what we* cuil “ yaiikeeisma ; 
— arc but the faithful preyevvalions of our old ! 
English language, w-liich they took over with ' 
them, and wdiicU still exist in difierent parts of 1 
thi* country as provincialisms. Everything pro- 1 
claims us one witli_ them, and that we w'crc muVh , 
for the purposes of comnu n advancement, nud not 
for those of mutual destruction. * 


This oncuiiss of race, too, is kept up from time 
to time. They left ub, n 8 t when the national dia- 
meter W’us in its infancy, uf)t in our rude and un- 
formed periods^ of history. There wnis no great 
^migration until the nnUonal Intellect had, been 
grandly dcvclapcd, until the national character 
had hcfU distinctly marked out, and strongly 
formed. • They loft us in consequeiiee of the ten- 
dencies of that character. Rerhaps the emigrants 
in the middle of the i>evf*?iteenth c<’!itury were 
more entirely FiUglish for being emigrants. They 
went in the asaerlieu of tlnm* liidivnina] fuvdom 
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of thought ; thejr went claiming liberty of con-^ 
science, though it was in a wilderness ; they went 
with all the industrial tendencies and powers that 
J have ever characterised the English people. They 
) went because they were thorough, entirely, con- 
j ,8titutionally English in their tendencies, in their 
. faculties, and tnoir wants. They wait because 
England, under Stuart domination, was no England 
* for them ; and they made one^for themselves, they 
I carved a New England ” out of the wilderness on 

, the other side of the broad Atlantic. Then, from 
that time to this, the union has been kept iin by 
' constant emigration. Our people go there still by 
tens and scores of thousands m a year. Who is 
there that has not friends and acoiiaintmibes in 
America ? How many there are who have relatives, 
and even near relative. A war with America ! 
Why it would be almost like a war between Mid- 
dlesex and Lancashire ; it would have all the cha- 
racteristics of a civil warfare. Friends would he 
called upon to shed the blood of friends — relatives 
to contend with <s.*elntivcs. Thtur ships would be 
manned by those froTi\ whom our government 
would claim the rights of British allegiance. 
There would he the same determined and bloody 
resistance, stimulated by the threat of military exe- 
cution to be done upon them when taken, as there 
was in the last war with vAmcrica. And the clia- 
racter of the whole contest wouli^^be more sangui- 
nary and more horrible than we are accustomed to 
conceive of ordinary wars ; it would be like a 
household martyrdom, or the perpetmtion of deeds 
of blood and outrage, by those who should be 
only ministering to one anofeer’s daily enjoyment 
and security 

The literature of the countries should teach us 
our unity, and^should he a pledge against that 
alienation of feeling that ends in active warfare. 
Do v^e not learn to read in the same book ? Do 
we not study the same lessons ? Do we not imbibe 
the same facts from our philosophers, , the same 
sentiments from oi'ir poets, the same precejds from 
our moralists ? When the first emigrants left this 
country, the riches of our literature had already 
been blazoned to the world. They had been fornw d 
by the intellectual tendencies that made a Shake- 
^eare and a Bacon ; afterwards a Locke or a Milton. 
They went, ret<fining»tlie emotions and aspirations 
which had bec'n thus impressed upon tliem. They 
emigrated from Stuart tjranny; they did not emi- 
grate from the intellectual beauties and glories of 
our owp greatest and earliest writers, any more 
than they ^yanted to emigrate from the sunshine 
and the dews of lieaven. They took their know- 
ledge of these authors with them, as their best and 
dearest heritage ; they bore them in their vessels 
across the ocean, bore them in their bosoms to- 
gether with their Bibles, preserved and studied 
them in their wilderness ; and to this day, they and 
we practise the same intellectual hero-worship, 

nd at the same shrinks, listen to the same cradles. 
The w liters who succeeded in this country were 
not aliimated from them ; Pope and Dry den, and 
Akenside and Newton, taught them as well as us; 
the lesson learmd here was repeated* there ; even 
while the means v 1 co^jiniunicatTon were much in- 
ferior to what tht’y now ere, st ill, this m cn tal oneness 
was sustained on both sides the great oceSn. They 
repuliiated the British Parliament — hut they stip 
acknowledged the British Parnassus. They would 
not own the authority of our lawgivers—but they 
still bent before the majesty of our writers ; still 
luxuriiited in their lYorks, and by them formed 
their own tastes and manners. Their souls were 
cast into thoae original moulds ; and as wo have 


.. '’vartced, so have they; enjoying the same degiee 
oi mental light, and participating in all the beau- 
ties that arc made visible by that same intellec- 
tual sunshine. They have kept up their interest 
in our literature through all changes. Popularity 
here was popularity there, wlien Scott and 
Byron were bringing forth, with such matchless 
rapidity, their matchless works, the very proof- 
sheets found their way across the Atlantic before 
the entire volume. • The works were republished 
there as quick as thought ; in the course of a few 
hours, sometimes, they made their appearance, 
having be^n reprinted piecemeal in their different 
establishments ; showing that there was a strong 
vibration in the heart of the country there to what 
was elicited from its mind here — that there was, 
in fact, a oneness. If it be said that they did this 
in d(‘fiance and despite of all copyright — we have 
our literary larcenies and piracies as well as they. 
If •there be literary theft in one country, we can 
parallel it in the other. We are one in our piracies 
and our robberies, as wi;ll as one in our intellectual 
and moral attainments. 

•And this intellectual unity has not been mere 
parlicipation on their side. They have contri- 
biifedj as well as received. It was no dishonour- 
able list of their writers which Wiley and Putnam, 
the American publishers in this metropolis, put 
forth a short time "ago, when their nationality was 
wound(‘d by certain imputations on their literature. 
They made out a catalogue that may well do 
credit to cofonies which for only half a century 
have been an independent people. Our metaphy- 
sicians have learned from theirs. Godwin imbibed 
the great and leading principles of his Political 
iustice from the writings of Jonathan Edwards, 
the New England (wmtroversialist, and t)ie author 
of one of tile best works tlie world has yt‘t seen on 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity. Their 
Chaiming has supplied the inilder tone of theology, 
and it? peaceful and holier aspirations. Then- 
Emerson has shown us American originality in 
composition. His essays smell of the pine-forest; 
they have the freshness of tlieir vast prairies. 
They make us feel that there is a peculiar tone of 
intellect for America, as well as for the mother 
country, and that with nil its unity and likeness, 
there is still only a likeness, and not a perfect 
identity of feature. Their novelists, Brockden 
Brown, Irving, and (looper, for a time ran the race 
of popularity liere, and that successfully. Judge 
Cooper and others have illustrated the principles 
of political economy with a clearness akin to that 
of* our best and ablest writers on the matter. 

And while there is intercommunication in lite- 
rature, so thcrE is in art. Every man of note here, 
in any department, is sure of a cordial reception 
there. H^d Charles Dickens wandered over 
England as he wandered over America, he would 
have suffered no annoyance from the curiosity that 
Heeins sometimes to have inconvenienced him 
there, hut which was really the homage of the 
Ani^icans to the interest that he excited. He 
would not have had a r^‘ception almost rivalling 
that of Lafayette, who shared in achieving the 
deliverance and •independence of those regions. 
He would have attracted much less attention 
here than if he were a lord, or a member of 
some rfyal family, or some slip of foreign des- 
potism. We reverence petty kings and princes; 

show ax interest even in czars. America 
showed its interest in a man of letters ; and if its 
curiosity was too intrusive, that curiosity arose 
simply out of the fact that here was a country 
whose entire population had appreciated hie lively 
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creationR, had smiled at his humour, had realised 
his descriptions, had wept over the pathos of his 
tales, knew all nis characters by hearty and hailed 
them as old acquaintances, and were alive to all the 
emotions that the human soul has excited in it by 
the delineation of childish simplicity, truth, intel- 
lect and moral aspiration. How grand was the 
progress of our great Actor through America. 
With what readiness did the popularity which he 
there enjoyed replace (and fo obr shame be it 
said) the losses of his dramatic speculations 
here. 

This interchange, this intercommuni(mtion, this 
mutual appreciation, are amongst the ties that 
should hold the two countries together. We should 
show some such disposition’in return. We do show 
a little of it. The manner in which the name of 
Bryant, the American poet, was received at Covent 
Garden Theatre, at one of the meetings of jjbe 
Anti-Corn-Law League, and his appearance there 
enthusiaaticallv greeted, was a pledge that we 
acknowledge this oneness.* If they nave our artists, 
we have theirs too, and wc are glad to sec then^. 
The best Romeo ever seen on the English stage, 
or that I have ever seen on the London stage, is 
Miss Cushman, the American. And great as may 
he the heights to which musical science has attained 
in this country, profound ui| may be the acquaint- 
ance with it m many quarters, and correct and 
pure as may he the taste that is cherished here, I 
am very sure there are many of our vocalists that 
would be very much the better for not being such 
mere musical machines, for having a little more 
perception of the meaning, the spirit, the tendency, 
and the sentiment of the words, which they often, 
enunciate as if they were only inarticulate notes ; 
they would not be unimprovtd by something of 
the taste, the expression, the real feeling which 
characterises the performances of the Hutchinson 
Family. They have poets who can well turn to 
account the appearances of nature and the legends 
of fancy, and some who have directed them towards 
a purpose coincident with that which 1 am endea- 
vouring to promote this evening. In a lately pub- 
lished American magazine, there is a poem on one 
of those fanciful subjects which the starry heavens 
occasionally suggests, by Professor Longfellow, 
who was irt England not many years ago, and who 
is one of those who have most honourably laboured 
against slavery and against war in his own coun- 
try, and who has not been sparing on his own 
countrymen, any more than on the people of other 
nations, when they transgressed the rules of peace 
and goodness. 

1 saw, as in a'dream sublime*, • 

The balance in the hand of 'I’lmc. 

O'or East and West its beam impended ; 

And day, with all its hours of light, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While opposite, the scale of night r 

Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologer of eld, 

In that bright vision I behold 

Greater and deeper mysteries. r» 

J saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

The Samian’s great .ffiolian lyre 
Rising tlirough all its seven-folcP bars 
From eartli unto tlie fixed stars, 

And through the dewy atmosphere, 

Not only cotUd I see but hear * 

Its wondrous but harmonious strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 

From Dian’s circle light and mar, » 

Onward to vast and wider rings, 

Where chanting through his beard of snows 
Majestic, mournful Saturn goes. 

And down the sunless realms of spare 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 


Beneath the sky^s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 

And, witii its chorus, seemed to be 
Preluding some groat tragedy. 

Sirius was rising iu the East, 

And slow asoending one by one 
The kindling constellations shone. 

Begiit with many a blazing star, 

Stmd the great giant Algebar, 

Orion, Hunter of the beast ! 

His sword hung gleaming by his aide, 
And on his ans the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

Then pallid rose the moon and faint, 

Yet beautiful as some fair saint, 

Serenely moving on her way, 

• In hours of trial and dismay. 

* As if she heard the voice of God. 

I' «h armed with naked she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars 
As on the glowing coals and bars, 

'Fhat were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

'I'hus mltvlng on, with stlcni pace, 

And tnumph in her sweet, pale fiire, 

She reached the station of Oriodl 
Aghast he stood in slrq^ngc alarm I 
And suddenly ft-om his outstretehod arm, 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at hi.s feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull, but he 
Reeled of as yore beside the sea, 

When, blinded by CEnnpion, 

He sought ^e blacksmith at bis forge, 
And climbing up the mountain gorge 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 


Then tihrough the silence overhead 
An angel with a trumpet said — 

“ Forevermore I forl^aermore ! 

The reign of violence is o’er.” 

And like an instrument that flings 
Its mn*ic on another’s strings, 

Tb'- ' .net of tlie angol cast « 

Upuii kiie Heavenly lyre its blast.* 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Reechoed down the burning chords— 

“ Forevermore ! forevermore I 
The reign of violence Is o’er ! " 

For over be that reign of violence over, not only for 
the sake of our literature and our intellectual pro- 
gress, but for that of our mutual prosperity. For 
what two countries are bo important to one another? 
America is our best customer ; we arc America's 
best customer. The dealings of the two nations with 
one another far surpass the dealing,! of either with 
any other peonle on the face of the earth. Are 
these the people to quarrel with each other? Look 
at the thousands and t(*nH of thousands in tins coun- 
try that are completely dependant on the American 
trade. The Americans in their need are supplied 
from us. Look at all they have been to ns since 
our colonial dominion ceased. The severance of 
that bond of unity became the birth of another 
unity, and a much more important one. When wc 
discontinued being one politically, we immediately 
began to he one commercially. Coincident with 
! the termination of the American war of independ- 
enc? were our improvemeijts in machinery, th-^^ 
lajiid strideH which trade look here, the develoiv 
ment of our resources, and that wide sphere of 
employment, the irotton trade. From six millions 
of pounds of cotton impfvted from America, the 
quantity has risen to between 300 and 400 millions 
of pounds a year. Four-firths of all the cotton 
used in triis country is brought from America. An 
I'iterest has been growing ever since the dissolirtion 
of their connection with the Britisl? crown, whose 
importance seems to interpose, as it wei'o, to pre- 
serve the continued oneness of the two nations, 
and not allow us to fall asunder, like flax at the 
touch of fire, simply because George the Third 
was an obstinate man, and his minister dreamt of 
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raising colonial taxation. And, at the present 
moment, these bonds are tightening. The measures 
of free-trade now going on here, — what arc they 
hut a fresh interest, an expanding interest, an 
interest in its future extension immeasurable, 
between us and them ? ^ 

The more rapid facilities of communication have 
brought Liverpool and New York within fourteen 
days, instead of almost as many weeks of each 
other. All this should make us one; all this 
should show U.S that our rightful destiny is to be 
feUow-labourcrs in advancing whatever tends to 
thi material, the intellectual, or the moral iin- 
provement of mankind. And this blende with 
thpir literature. They know how to frace in 
mechanical discovery Ihe elements of poetic feel- 
ing and composition ; and we are indebted lo them 
(I do not know the author, for the poem appeared 
anonymously in an American paper) for “ A Song 
of Steam,'* which well describes 'cbc power that 
should check ^lat of gunpowder, and, by its 
peaceful victories, give more j;lory than was ever 
won on Helds of carnagu- The description is such 
an appropriate one of the new powers now deve- 
loping, and it shows the American genius in de- 
lineating them to such advantage, tiiat 1 trust it 
will not be thought tedious : — 

TUB lOVQ OF flTKAlr. 

Harness me down with yoiir iron bonds; 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For T BCoru the power of your puig' hands 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed, as 1 lajis.i<iiiccaled from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boast of human might, 

And the pride of human power. 

When I^saw an army upon the land, 

A navy *upon the seas. 

Creeping along, a snuil-like band, 

Or V siting Ihe wi+yward bieczc; 

When I marked the ncasaut faintly rffd 
With the toil which lie daily bore, 

As he feebly turned at the tardy wheel, 

• Or tugged at the wcaty oar. 

When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 

Xhe flight of the carrier dove, 

As they boro the lavi' a king decreed, 

Or the jiues of imiJatlent lo\c; 

I could tiot but think how till worb. would foci. 

As Ui|jbc were outstripped afar, 

When 1 shoiildt'b'^ iKUiml to tbc niahing keel, 

Or '-haliiod to the fiylng car, 

11a, ha, lift ! they found me at la^t , 

They invited me forth, at length, 

And I rushed to my ihrcnie with Diunder blast, 

• And laughed in my inm strcngtli. 

Ol ’ then ye saw a wondrous rluiuge 
On the earth oiiJ ocean vide, 

Whore now my fiery urmies range, 
h'ur vait fpr wind or tide. 

Ilurrali, hurrah 1 the waters o'er, 

The mountain’s steep derlitie ; 

Time — space —have yielded to iny power — 

The world — the world is mine ! 

The rivers the sun hath earlicHt hlost. 

Or those where his beams ilecline ; • 

^ The giant streamt qf the qtmeuly west, 

Oi the orient floods divine. 

The oceaii pies, where’er I sweep, 

To hear niy strength rejoice, 

And the monstois oil the briny deep * 

Cower, trembling at my vofee, 

I carry the vrealtllk and Uio lord of earth. 

The thoughts of the god like mind ; # I 

wind lags after my flying forth, I 

* The llghkotng is left behind, . ! 

• ! 
In the dflfksome depths of the fathomless mine 
Mf tlrelets arm doth play, 

WketW rucks never saw the sun deoliue, 

Ortbe dawn of^e glorious day. 


I blow the bcnow.i, I forp the steel, 

In all the shops of trade; 

1 hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength aie rqade; 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint— 

1 carry, 1 spin, 1 weave ; 

And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 

I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 

No bones to be “laid on the shelf," 

And 800U I if^tend you may “go and plaj," 

While I manage the world by inyHcif 
But harness mo down with your iron hands, 

Be sure of your curb and roin, 

Fjijr 1 scorn the Btrengtli of your puny hands 
As the tempest scums a chain. 

We might oven tiacp a political unity hclwccu 
England nnd the United States — a oneiics.s of' 
policy. Not, indeed, whens the two countries 
attack each other— as in the present instance of 
quarrel about a bit of barrenne.ss, in which this 
has a title, and in which that finds convenienee,- 
bui in all that should congtitute the principles ol‘ 
policy, is there not a 'oneness? Are there not 
wants here which can only he supplied by them ? 
And are there not wants there which only we can 


I brilWi Jewels up 

Fim the blddf^n enve below, 

AtiA 1 make the fouMein'e granite cvp 
With a eryatal gush oYexf ow. 


supply? Have not we a population and they a 
soil, 111 which the one should benefit the other i 
Do not our emigrants really conquer tne Ainerican 
soil when they make it fruitful, and reap the le- 
sults of their conq^uests when they are allowed to 
interchange tlicin for the products of the country 
from whielfcthey have emigrated? 

Every way our interests are intertwmed. We 
both affect freedom ; we both claim to have 
more liberal institutions than other nations. If 
•we have, is not this, too, a bond of uniou? If 
ours are not so democratic ns theirs are, nor 
theirs, in all respects, so orderly as ‘oin’.s, still 
tlie diderence is not such as to prevent our 
being alike distinpiished froin other countries, 
and riaving an amnity which both wc and they 
should much more readily acknowledge,— a closer 
afiinity than either of us have with the despotism, 
the servility, and the ignorance of so many 
European states. The two naiioiis are bound emi- 
joiiitly to take the lead in the march of civilisa- 
tion, and to lead on other nations and other 
])eopl(* towards the attaininent of a more ex- 
tended fyoedom and of a richer prosperity. The 
honest of lioth countries rdiould he hut of one heart 
undone mind: they should keep one purpose in 
view — to cheeK and silence the brawlers; they 
should look to the victories of peace, rather than 
qf War; they should cultivate commercial onenes.**, 
.tnd not political antagonism ; they should cherish 
every sentiine^it and fueling wliich, by tending to 
d(‘velopc the industrial and intellectual ijowerhore 
or there, will refidcr that unity yet more strong 
and iniemlE, and will call forth each nation to the 
obtaining of what constitutes its best interests, 
rather than to work the work of degradation ami 
retardation, as war must be to cither party, even 
though it he carried on at so remote a distance 
froift our shores. This he rmr aim. Such objects, 
cultivated by both nations, should remind us of 
the language ^v^ich Milton held when England 
and Scotland were combined for the establishment 
of religious and of civil liberty. This apostrophe, 
with the omission of three or four words, might, 
I think, be adopted now in relaWon to Great 
Britain and, the United States 

•' Go on both hand in hand, 0 NATIONS, Bovar lo be disunited ; 
be the Praise wd the Heroic Song qf all rosriwTV ; merit this, 
but seek only Virtue, not to extend year limits : for what needs! 
to win a faiMng triumphait laurel out of the teats of wretched 
men, but to settle the pure worship of God In his Church, and 
Justice in the State : tlitMi shall the hardest ditliouUies smooth 
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out theuMdTes before ye ; Envy shell eJnk to Hell ; Craft and 
Malice be confoundedi whether it be home-bred mischief or out- 
landish cunning ; yea, other Nations will then covet to serve ye, 
for Lordship and vlctoiy are butthe pages of Justice and Virtue. 
Commit securely to true Wisdom the vanquishing and uncasing 
of craft and subtlety, which are but her two runagates ; join 
your invincible might to do worthy and Godlihe deeds— and then, 
he that seeks to break your union, a cleaving curse be his inheri- 
tance to all generations. 

And what heart is there that iselesa trul^ British 
for feeling something of this fraternal union witli 
the Americans? What wish is there that can 
really be more patriotic than the defire for 
continued peace, and for oneness in every good 
word and work, — the union of great Britain and 
America for the accomplishment of these godlike 
objects, and in that desire responding to the poet a 
hearty “ Amen.” Be the benediction to the friends 
of peace and the preservers of peace ; and if it 
must be joined with an anathema, let that ana- 
thema only rest on the children and the champions 
of blood and violence. « 


HOW ROBERT COTTERSL TURNED OUT 
BETTER THAN WAS EXPECTED. 

Bv Mary Howitt. 

After a long illness old Cotterel, the carrier, 
died. His widow had been an excellent helpmate 
to him all his days, and for the last several years , 
*he business had entirely devolved upon her. She 
Was a strong-huilt, clear-headed womap, not at all 
troubled witli feminine weaknesses ; she had the 
gait and hearing of a man, and if her heart was 
tender she took care not to show it. 

She lived in a small country town in Stafford- 
shire, in the centre of a rich, pastoral district, and 
was known far and near not so much as the car- 
rier” as ‘‘the butter-buyer,” from the circum- 
stance of purchasing large ouantitics of butter 
which she took every week to Birminghnin. 

Nobody thought for a moment that Molly Cot- 
tercl would he any the worse off for the death of 
her husband; but they did think, as they had 
thought for long, that it was a shame and a scan- 
dal that Robert, the son, a fine stout youn^ fellow 
of two-and-tweiity, had not sown all his wild oats 
yet, and was not trustworthy enough to be sent 
with the cart even during the last week of his 
father's life. No ; his mother would pot trust him, 
and many a hitler word passed between them in 
consequence.. » 

The very week in which her husband voas buried, 
old Molly Cotterel mounted just as usual into her 
loaded cart before day-break, on her long winter- 
day's journey to Birmingham. She wore her 
many-caped coat, her beaver hat, and her black 
cloth palters, the only signs of mourning lieiig?: a 
new widow’s cap and a crape hat-band, suflicient, 
however, to announce to all her acquaintances in 
the towns and villages through wliich .she passed 
that the old man was no more. Everybody had a 
word of condolence for her, but no one ventured 
to say to her face what they immediately slid be- 
hind her back, namely, thfit it was a sin and sliame 
that;her tall stout son did not turn ove/a new leaf. 
Not a word of this kind did they let fall, because 
from old experience, they knew that Molly Cotte- 
rel permitted nobody but herself to censure her 
son, and to-day it was plain enough to be seen 
that she was in no humonr to be provoked. “ Poor 


old body said they as she drove on, who would 
have thought that she'd have taken the old man's 
death so to heart.” 

But it was not that which troubled her most 
now. She sat in her cart among her Imtter-bas- 
kets and inferior lading, on that dreary winter’s 
day with a sore and heavy heart, and tliut entirely 
on account of her son. 

She had heard for some time that her son was 
“keeping company” with Hannah Motterani, the 
.straw-bonnet maker. Hannah was no favourite 
of her’s ; she was a pretty girl, to be sure, but then 
sh5 was pennyless, and W'as not, the mother 
thought? ^ood enough for Robert's wife. She 
knew that he was n wild young fellow, and as Vet 
had given nothing but troiilde to his parents, out 
then at their death he would inherit some little 
property, and, according to her notions, he inu«t 
look out for a j^irl with mopey. Hobert, in this 
respect, seemed reasonable enough; he told his 
mother that what shp said was tnw, and that he 
might pick and choose inst where he liked, and 
[ that therefore he should pick tm apple from the 
! topmost bough, hut as to marrying ilannah Mot^ 
teram he should never think of it. 

'the very night, however, before we have seen 
old Molly on her way to Birmingham, she had 
discovered that hes^^son had taken a villain's ad- 
vantage of the bonnet-maker’s love, and now, to 
his utter astonishment, she insisted upon it that he 
should marry Robert laughed at the idea of 
such a thing ; laughed nt his mother for thinking 
of it; hut that, if possilne, only made her the more 
.resolute. It nros no use hia vowing that he did 
not love her well enough to make her his wife, for 
in his mother’s eyes, that only increased the enor- 
mity of the injustice ho had done* her. She had 
always, she said, stood up for women against the 
tyranny nud cruelty of men, and she would do it 
now in the case of her own son, and unless ho 
would marry the girl he had deceived, she neyer 
would forgive him. 

This led to the most violent quarrel that ever 
had taken place between them, end the mother 
making no attempt^t sleep that night, set off with- 
out again seeing her son on her journey to Bir- 
mingham. • • 

It w^as this subject that occupied her mind so 
deeply that day. She sate with an introverted, 
troubled ami determined look just within the awn- 
ing of her cart, something liKe an angry mastiff 
within his kennel, and wlten, on her retiiim, she 
arrived at her own door, she was in no better hu- 
mour. Her offended dignity did not pennit her to 
moke inmiiry after Robert, although he was no 
where to seen, and it was with no little surprisi* 
that, tm going up to the old looking-glass, in Xhr 
frame of which 'were stuck all such letters and 
papep as came in her absence, to find a letter ad- 
dressed to her in her son’s hqnd-writing. 

The letter contained merely these words : — 

“ Dear Mother, 

“ I will ni>t marry ilannah Motteram. I shall 
go to sea, and eo these are\hc last words, you \^ill 
hear from me, V 


“ Your loving son, 

“ Robert Cotterei.. ’ 


She read the letto twice, but site could make 
no more it. He was gope ; and gone, too, in a 
spirit of defiance, and knowing how wilful and 
resolute he was, she had no expectation of any 
change in his determination. This was a turn in 
the tide of affairs which she did not expect, and at 
first it was a severe blow. Wlmt she endured, 
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j) however, she kept all to herself; she told her 
(, neighbours that ner son was gone, and some of 
( them said that she was an unfeeling, hard-hearted 
woman, who had driven her son, perhaps, to de- 
. struction. Poor woman, they did her wrong, how- 
ever, who accused her of want of aiTef tion to her son. 

( TTie very next day, she went up to Hannah 
( Motteram's ; she had never condescended to en- 
> ter the poor girl's room before, and Hannah was 
terrified at an occurrence which, as she thought, 

^ foreboded no good. 

( Hannah/ said the stern butter-huyer, “ you 

, have been Ine cause of Robert’s going to sea.” 

The poor girl was ready to drop at the«e words, 

' but the mother, regardless of her distressed coun- 
tenance, proceeded? “ He is gone to sea, and we, 

1 likely-enough, shall never see him again. You 
have both of you done very wrong ; but I know 
' what is right, and tjiat shall be done. You must 
come and live with me.” ‘ 

(' Hannah d]|;opped the bonnet she held in her 
hand, for this was spoken ifi a pitiless voice, and 
- she foreboded sorrow and suffering. * 

') ** I never liked you,” continued the mother, 

“ never 1 I tell you this nlainly ; I did all in my 
C power to turn Robert’s lancy from you ; but he 
aas deceived and wronged you, and from this time 
) you shall live with me. I know that I am severe 
and stem, but there is goo * in me for all that. 
After the child is born, you shall be my servant — 

(/ perhaps more. I will try to be t mother to you ; 

J you must be a dutiful daughter to me, and try to 
\ win my love,” ^ 

Hannah cried as if her heart would break ; but 
(/ the old woman, who did not indulge in tears hcr- 
{} ^ self, took n® notice of them in others. She had 
) said her say, And so departed. 

S Hannah went to live with her, and was every 
H thing that a dutiful daughter could bt-, and the old 
/ woman really ©anie to love her like a motlier, 

J But Hannah had loved too truly to bear Robert’s 
\ (Insertion with indifference; a blight and sadness 
H dimmed her youth, and she faded and drooped 
uith a sickness of the heart for which there was no 
// medicine. In two years' time she died, and the 
J old woman seemed thon reklly bereaved. Tlie 
\ strongest affrctioi^ existed between them, and their 
H deep love for Robert, who had used them both so 
'/ unkindly, was an additional bond of union, whilst 
) the child, a strong handsome hoy, the very image 
1 of iis latlier, was the pride of both their hearts. 
ITie *onij time for twenty years, through winter 
and summer, that Molly Cotterel sent a substitute 
with her butter-cart was when Hannah lay in her 
J last and rather tedious illness. She tended her 
'i day by day; she sat up with her at night, and 
would allow no one else the privilege of waiting 
({ upon her. The neighbours were all astonished to 
see so much gentleness and patient affection in 
hor nature ; they had not thought her cap^le of 
n ; ))ut Hannah’s mVekness, and unvarying faith- 
u fill <lcvotion, had touched the inmost strings of the 
d old woman’s heart, and had found there a response. 

;) When she was deac^ things fell into their usual 
) course, and Mrs. Cotterel Deemed to attend as 
\ zealously as ever to her business, but she was 
H essenUally an altered woman. The lof e that had 
,/ flawed into her heart towards Hannah had jof- 
) tened every ^ hard feeling towards her son. She 
’) had |oni{ wnce forgiven him ; she prayed for him 
h ©very litgHt - - prayed that his heart,* like hers,' 
l{ might be meltea ; that he might return to her like 
the prodigal of the *0osp«3[^ for she was ready with 
1 open anrus to receiW him^ 

I Robert, as he had said, had gone to sea. He 


was full of resentment and obstinacy, and vowed \ 
never to return to his home, where he regarded 
both his mother and poor Hannah as his enemies. 

His life was a hard one ; he went to the East and \ 
to the West, and came back to England again and 
again; but though each time sick of a sea life, ( 
he was in no humour to go home. He had visions 
in his own mind of getting great riches, how he ) 
knew not, Imt of returning to his native place a \ 
rich man, and of avenging himself, he had not ( 
quite made up his mind in what way, by his ( 
wealth|,and greatness. Again he went to sea 
— the voyage was disastrous ; the ship was wrecked, i 
and then he fell sick, and as he lay in a foreign 
hospital among strangers, whose language he could ( [ 
not speakj his very heart seemed to be dead within ^ * 
him. Things assumed a very different aspect then 
to what they had done before; he thought of > 
Hannah, he thought of his mother, and he would ^ 
have given what little share of life was said to re- ( 
main for him, might; he but have kissed the very 
hem of their garments. He cursed himself, and ) 
his pride and obduracy ; and made a vow to God, 
that if his life were spai'od, he would return to ^ 
those against whom he had sinned and atone for ( ’ 

the i)ast. ) 

Robert remembered the former wishes of his oh- ' ) 

durate heart, that»nc might return home rich to \ 
mortify those whom he had wronged by the sight r 
of bis gresltness, and what gladness of folly and 
wickednes.s did it seem to him now, when ragged ) 
and poor as the prodigal son of old, he neared nis ' i 
native town. He waited till nightfall, that he ' 
might enter the town without fear of recognition. 

It was Wednesday evening, the one evening in , ! 
the week when he was sure of finding his mother 
at home. He turned up a little entry by the house, 
where was a small window, the shutter of which 
was not regularly closed at dusk. He found it ' 
open, as he expected ; the kitchen was all a-light 
with its cheerful fire and candle; butter-baskets ') 
waiting to be re-filled, and boxes and parcels, stood ^ 
about just as it used to be ; all was familiar to ( ' 
him ; nothing seemed changed. Ilis mother sate , ' 
at tea, at the little round table as of old, and with i 
her the servant-girl ; there was a child, too, sitting s 

upon a tall chair beside the old woman, and she < | 

was laughing, and the child was laughing; she , 

gave it tea from her own cup, and pulled its curl- , ' 

ing locks when its head was turned, and seemed 
as merry as could be. 

. “ Ah,” sighed Robert, “ she has forgotten me (' 

—I am not wanted, and that is some neighbour’s , 

child she has taken a fancy to. She cares nothing 
about me !”• [ 

The thought jceiued more than he could hear, (* 
and he tqrned away and wept. It seemed to him (' 
that he could not live without his mother’s love ; 
and forgiveness. But he had seen enough for that 
night ; and not venturing to accost any one in the 
town, he walked on to a village a few miles on the ( ' 
ro|d by which he knew his mother would go the (' 
next morning, on her way to Birmingham. ) 

At about nve o’clock next morning the butter^ 
woman’s cart rwas on its way, and Robert was on 
his way too. He saw it coming slowly up the steep ( 
hill, with the lantern hung in front, and he heard /’ 
his mother’s voice encouraging the horse as she 
walked up the hill as usual. He walked on slowly ; \ 

and now ahe hf^ almost overtaken him ; his heart T 

beat wildly : she had now come up with him, and (' 

thev walked together, step for step. / 

” It bids fair to he a fine dav^ my friend/' said S 

she, in the cheerful voice in which she addressed (, 

fellow-traveUers. { 
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“ Mother ! ” exclaimed Robert, “ you don’t 1 
know me ! How should you ? 1 am Robert, your 
son, your hard-hearted son, who deserted you! 

I am he — can you forgive me? " 

Robert ! ” exclaimed she, at once recognising 
his voice, and forgetting the horse and cart, ‘‘how 
came you here ? Oh, Lord ! my son ! my own ' 
dear son ! " . i 

She caught him in her arm 5 ,'*and they both 
wept. 

It was well that the cart, which was proceeding 
onward, recalled the good woman to herselft Slit* 
shouted to the horse to stop, and the horse, glad 


lantern, held it to her son's face. 

Yes, it was he ; but so changed ! 

They mounted into the cart, sate side by side, 
and had enough to talk about. 

When, on Saturday nighf, the butter-buyer’s 
cart drove into the little town again, it was noticed 
that a young man sate by her side. It must be 
somebody that she had i)icked up on the road ; but 
that was odd, for it was old Molly’s way never to 
take a living passenger ; it had been lier way for 

{ rears; however, there was novi a young man witli 
ler, and a good-looking, well-dressed young man, 
too. Nobody imagined it to he her son. 

How his rags had been changed into a good 
broad-cloth suit never was known ; nobody, indeed, 
but he and his mother knew that he had come in 
rags ; people now saw nothing but a dress that be - 
spoke comfortable means. Next morning, which 
was Sunda}*^, Robert and his mother, and the little 
child, sat together; the little child on Robert's 
knee. The servant-girl was sent to church, and 
old Molly herself undertook to look after the oven, 
in whioh was cooking a dinner meant to honour 
the occasion. Right glad was the servant-girl to 
go to church, and to spread abroad the news of 
Robert Cotterel’s return. Before evening all the 
town was talking of how his mother had met him 
in Birmingham ; how he had brought a deal of 
money back with him ; and how he was come, in- 
tending to have married poor Hannah Mottcrain ; 
and that when he heard sne wp dead, he tore his 
hair, and fell into such a passion of grief as never 
was witnessed before, lliis was what rumour 
made of it ; but the servant-girl had only said that 
Robert was come hack looking very grave and 
sober; that his mother and he were the best 
friends in the world; and that the little child 
was told to call him father, which jt very soon 
did, as was natural, .because he seemed so fond 
of it. » 

If any one inquires bow, after this, Rqbert went 
on, we can only say, tl%t some five years later he, 
instead of his mother, might be seen driving the 
butter-cart. There was a smart, modernised air 
about the green cart, and the horse and harness' 
were much handsomer than they had been fifr- 
merly. Robert aisp was greatly improved; he 
looked so good-humoured and happy, and he we.s 
the steadiest carrier that came into the old town 
of Birmingham. In fine weather too, now and 
then, might be seen a fine stout lad of about eight, 
with a rosy, merry face, and a pair of remarkably 
sturdy legs, perched in thi front of the cart by 
Robert’s side, flourishing the whip, aifd making 
lusty outcries to the horse. This was Hannah’s 
child : Robert was very proud of him, and the only 
thing that troubled him was, that it was then too 
late, excepting through the child, to make her any 
amends. 


progress of the sanatory 

MOVEMENT. 

It has been already stated, that the Reports 
written by Dr.' Southwood Smith, and preReiited 
to Parliament by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
“ On some of the principal causes of the sickness 
and mortalitv to which the poor are particularly 
exposed, and which are capable of removal by 
Sanatory Regulations, exemplified in the present 
condition of the Bethnal Green and Whitechapel 
districts;^’ and “ On the prevalence of fover in 
twenty MeVopolitan Onions, ’’made a degp impres- 
sion on the public mind. The Bishop of London, 
in particular, took uj) the subject, and moved for 
an inquiry whether the evils described in these 
Reports were prevalent in other "towns and popu- 
lous districts. Tlys inquiry w«s instituted by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and the results were 
embodied in a Report by Mr. Chadwick, on the 
“ Saiiato]^ Condition of the Labouring Population 
of Great if wno afafa.l 


of Great Britain.” In this Report it was stated, 
that *‘ the annual slaughter in England and Wales 
from preventible causes, by tvpnus fever which 
attacks persons in the vigour or life, is double the 
amount of w'hat was sufiered by the allied armies 
at Waterloo.” Whfifi questioned by her Majesty’s 
commissioners, as to the accuracy of this state- 
ment, I>r. Southw’ood Smith replied in the follow- 
ing words TMs is no exaggerated statement ; 
this gi^^at bat lie against^iir people is every year 
fought 'and won ; and yet few take account of it, 
partly for the very reason that it takes place every 
year. However appalling the picture presented 
to the mind by this statement, it mAy justly be 
regarded as a literal description of the truth. 1 
am myself convinced^ from what 1 cc^stantly see 
of the ravages of this disease, that this mode of 
putting the result does not give an exaggerated 
expression of it. Indeed, the most appalling ei^- 
pression of it would be the mere cold statement of 
it in figures.” 

Whuo Mr. Chadwick was pursuing, with un- 
wearied industry, thp inquiries which led to this 
result, and was pressing to lay the evidence oi . 
before the legislature and the •publit, which he 
ultimately dia in a masterly and most effective 
manher, Mr. Slaney moved for a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire into 
the state of the “ Health of Towns.” The picture 
here presented of the total and almost universal 
neglect of drainage in the poorer and most densely 
crowded districts, the consequent poisonous con- 
dition of those localitiea, tne filthiness of the 
houses and persons of the poor, their want of air, 
light, and water, and their misery, disease, and 
mortality, impressed even the House of Lords ; and 
the Marquis of Nornvmby, then Secretary of 
State for tlie Home Departmepi, who, whether in 
or out of office, has always shown sympathy for 
the people, and has particularly taken an earnest 
interest in the Sanatory question, brought in a 
general measure for the “*iDramage of Towns,” 
"and for regulating thb construction of the inferior 
classes of 'v^uses. This was the first attempt ever 
made to abandon legislation for sanatory objects 
by local acta, and to substitute a general principle 
of sanatory regulation applicable to all cities and 
towns. Hciwever defective the measures proposed 
for accomplishing the object, the suggestion and 
actual adoption of this great principle as the only 
true legislative principle, will confer lasting honour 
on the name of the nobleman who firat embodied 
it in a Bill, and obtained for it a legislative sane- 
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lion. Before Lord Noriiieiiby's Hilly, Avliich twice j 
])assod the House of Lords, could be diecussed m 
the Commons, the Whig iiiinihtry was dissolved ; ] 
blit the subject had taken too deep bold, both in 
the public and the legislative mind not to attract 
the early attention of the new adiniliistration. A ; 
commission was iiow appointed under the Great i 
Seal, for inqiiiring into the State of Large Towns < 
4ind Populous Districts,*' tne commissioners con- i 
sitting of members of the government, members of i 
narliameiit, physicians, engineers, and architects. ^ 
It was expected that these commissioners wopld ' 
consider the fact of the unheiillhiiicss o^’ tow-hs, 
and the causes of their great and imnecessary 
sickness and mortality as esiablislicd, and would 
tlierefore apply tberfiselves immediately and ear- 
nestly to the consideration of remedies. A whole 
year, however, passed away, and nothing was heard , 
of the coinmissionerf. Their sil^Uct* waa regarded 
with anxiety and alarm. It was remembered that a 
plaughter like that of the, sanguinary lield of 
Waterloo was still annuallv going on ammig , 
the people; that everyday’s ui'lay in the adoption 
of enicient sanatory measures costs the lives of 13(1 
]>ersoii8 in England alone. 

Dr, Southwood Smith now formed the “ Health 
of Towns Association,” and mevailed on several 
members of both Houses of yarliament, amongst ; 
whom were the Marquis of Normanby, the Bishop ' 
of St. Davids, the Bishop of Norwich, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, Lord AshW, Lordf Lovelace, Lord 
Erancis Egerton, Lord JLoberl Grosvenor, Lord 
John Manners, Viscount Morpeth, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Slancy, and many others^ 
without regard to sect or party, to luiite on the 
common grolnjd of humanity, with a view to aid the 
goi'ernment in any large and effectual measures of 
improvement which they might propose ; to obtain 
the co-operation in this purpose of instructed and 
benevolent persons in every part of the United 
Kingdom j to diffuse the valuaole information on 
these subjects elicited by recent investigations and 
contained in official reports; to correct miscon- 
ceptions as to the expense of the requisite sana- 
tory measures ; to remove groqndless apprehension 
as to interference with existing pecuniary inte- 
rests^ and t6 device, and to endeavour to obtain, 
some better means than at present exist for the 
mvesiigation of the causes of any unusual degree 
of mortality in any locality, and for the more ef- 
fectiud protection of survivors by the prompt re- 
moval of those noxious causes which are proved to ^ 
be removable. 

A decided impulse was given to the sanatory 
movement by the public meeting of this associ- 
ation, held nt Exeter Hall at the close of the 
year 1844. Branch associations were immediately 
formed in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and many other places. the 
same time funds were raised for the printing and 
Jif? using short and cheap tracts, containing the 
most important and condensed information given 
in parliamentary and other reporti^; and for deli- 
vering, printing, and*klistribij.ting at a small cost, 
lectures on these subjects, givtui at Mechanioa* anoT 
other institutions by eminent nersoitf.< ^ 

Soon after the formation of this aseoMl^ion, and,, 
it?lB believe^, hastened by it, the first report of^er 
Majofty's bommissioners for inquiring into the 
state Of towne and populous districts" was. 

ureeented to mliatnent, and tlhs has been followed 
ny a seeond leporLon renorisdia) measures. A laud^ 
able custoOi, fecsemy iUktrodueed, has been fol- 
lowed ifi this itifttaitoe* The information oon- 
tolnsd ht^heie rsjortS) instead of beuig Wcked up 


in the ponderous blue hooks usually presented to 
Parliament, has been given to the public in the 
mop accessible form of the octavo volume, four of 
which have been printed under the authority of 
Government for general circulation. Her Ma- 
jesty’s commissioners did not rest satisfied with 
the evidence already c:ollected on the actual state 
of large towgs qjnd populous districts, but they 
instituted inquiries of their own : and some of their 
own body visited, and personally examined, fifty 
of the large towns in different parts of the kingdom, 
'fliey alfto exaniined at great length distingmshed 
persons, whose attention it was known had been 
particularly directed to the sanatory condition of 
the country, and who were capable of giving trust- 
w'orthy information, relating alike to the evils actu- 
ally existing and to their remedies. The coni- 
/nissiont'rs have completely established, by their 
examinations and reports, the accuracy of the de- 
tails previously given, and have added much vain 
able information for the instruction of the public 
mind, and the guidance of the legislature. They 
have come to the conclusion that legislative inter- 
ference is necessary, and they have reported a 
mimbor of recommtiiidjitions, which they urge the 
legislature to adopt as legislative eniictmenta. 
Almost all these rece.minendat^Dus are sound and 
judicimis, and capable of being applied in practice ; 
and they aj;e, moreover, supported by a body of 
evidence which shows not only that they are ne- 
ecMsary, but why they are necessary, and why the 
evils complained of will go on, uninterruptedly and 
uneeasingiy, to produce suflering, disease, and 
mortality, unless they are stopped by positive and 
general sanatory regulations. The government 
have adopted most of these recommendations, 
which tliey have embodied in a Bill brought into 
parliament at the close of last session by Lord 
Lincoln. This Bill is a great improvement on any 
attempt heretofore made at legislation. It is of 
enormous length, consisting of 118 closely-printed 
ffilio pages, and containing 325 clauses. Great pains 
appear to have been taken in drawing it up. In 
most instances, as already stated, it auopts the re- 
commendations of the commissioners ^ in others it 
does not ; and wherever, either from inadvertence 
or from a Want of a due consideration of the evi- 
dence, it nf^lecta these recommendations, it goes 
wrong. This groat and important measure will 
soon* come on for discussion in Parliament, and 
then we may probably have to direct the attention 
fl'of our readers to its excellencioB and defects, and 
to urge them to take an active part in securing 
tho adoptioBi of the former, and preventing the 
latter from becoming part of the law of the land. 


Ilwtrs'fitr tin tkagie. 

SERVICES.-3. Sbhvice. 

Thou art G bd’s' servant i 
God serveth mani 
Be tliou otwervant ; 

3tand in the van ; 

Seek no reward i 
j^altnotfor danger; 

Eliuch not for sname; 

Keep praisB a strong ; 
o Look straight at blame ; 

Grasp thy true swbrd I 
Be not too yielding ; 

Peace hath its strife : 

Ever be wielding 
The service of life— 

, True deed and word !— W. J, LtHVOil* 





cTO'T*t?t> tor A liLiiguaffe of ancient times, we sljould talk 

OUR SISTER ISLAND. ■ jt ^ jmlgrnent. In the Bible it would be 

St. George’s Channel is a narrow sea; in one deHcribed in some such words as these — “ And it 
part only fourteen miles wide. On one of its shores pleased the Lord to smite the land, and all the roots 


IS Grcjal Britain, the richest, most pov^erful, most jmi 
influential country in Europe ; its harbours crowded pet 
with the ships of all nations; its large nianufactur- cry 
ing towns vying in wealth ami intelligence with its agn 
iTiimeuse capital ; its proud aristocracy and land- C 
owners, with tlieir parks and forests clothing the the 
land with beauty; its wealthy and highly educated a i 
middle class ; and its sturdy artisans and laliourersi, hos 
at this moment assinning t lieir true position, assert- fooi 


perished in the ground and in the pits, and the 
people cried to the Lord." And the people do 
cry, and their cry is heard. Let it not he a witness 
against us ; letfUs help before it is too late. 

Government, no doubt, appears earnest to meet 
the casi‘, hut it is too tara)^ There has been 
a ineasur^' for the erection of temporary fever 
hospitals, before the measures for the supply^ <5f 
food came into operation. This is direful. Famine 


ing their rights, and in a fair way to win theni. On I is thus proved to nave done its worst on part of tlu 

I.* .. i-C.. ... I - A 1 <V11 „ 1.1* i.. 


the other shore lies Jrelind — the poorest, most neg- 
lected, most miserable country in the world : with 
its wnsted resources, its desolate impoverislud 
towns, its undrained bogs, its absentee aristocracy 

I 1 .. 1-3 .Ti.. 1.-1. u 1 i. 


population, and its fell companion, FVver, is now 
at work. Political economy, as we are taught, 
resembles domestic economy in principle. There 
is hot a woman Tnaiiaging a family who would not 


Olid landed proprietai;y ; its Inhouitirs barely sub- hide her In^ad with shame if she had suflered even 
sisling on one oi^ the lowest kinds of human food, a dog to die in its kenm;l for '»yant of the food she 


sisling on one oi^tlie lowest kinds of human food, 
always for six weeks in the yeaj' in a state of desti- 
tution— at least three millions and a half of them ; 
lodged in hovels, clothed in rags, densely ignorant, 
ami at tJus moment perishing by famiuc and pes- 
tilence, and without a chance of escape from some- 
thing like extermination, except by the prompt 
assistance of the English governnient and people. 
These two countries are subject to the same sove- 
reign, form what is called an “ United Kingdom,” 
ana are styled Sister Islands. Sislevi in law it may 
be, but not in deed and iiir truth. 

What is the cause of thif appalling anomal^ 
The natural advantagee of Irehmd are acknow- 
ledged. The character of the people is in some 

11 1 4 . ..A u X’. 


a dog lo die in ils kenmjl for '»yant of the food she 
ought to have provided. 

< To return to the fim-ition "wliyis Ireland so 
miserable The answer must be found in the 
past liistory of the country, which may be 
summed up in few words - tlic acquisition of 
Ireland by conquest, and the iiajmsition of a now 
creed upon the conqin.'^cd. 

Out of the foriner evil has grown the misfortune to 
the country rff‘ an absentee landed proprietary ; for 
the conquered lands were taken from their ])osses- 
fiors and parcelled out among the English aristo- 
cracy or adventurers; and these, in consequence, 
live either on their English t^iatcH or in foreign 
countries more agreeable than tiie unfortunate one 


vp^ects pecuUiOf; butwhe.ro it diiicvs from that whence they draw their rents. 
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affho Scotch and* English, with whom long ages of The defective state of the law between landlord 
intfiTcourso and joint occupanev must have mingled and tenant has also grown oiu of that evil of a 
them to a degree, it is favourable to an ad- tenure through conquest, and has been ho incon- 
vanced and hfippy state of civilisation. The Irish trovertibly proved to be at the root of the dis- 
are indisputably brave, mdustrious, and intelligent; orders and crimes of wdiich we hear so much, that 
quick in wewtion mid perception, possessed of if Government did it.s duty, a nu asure to reform 
that ready synipatliy which we call good heart, a the state of the l.uv in that particular would lie 

1 1.. 4 . 1 . . 1 ..,1 xl.,. 


nati^ral humour, and animal spirits, 
are aingutely impressible by kiudn 


ipirits. Thus they 
kiudnoKfi, equally 


now before the UgisUlure instead of th(j Coercion 
Bill, and crime would be prevented instead of 


alive to its opposite, but cmineiftly calculated fhr avenged. It seems aft if certain Irish proprietors 


enjoym«at. * , 

It is most imjiortant the people of Enghuid 
should be ahve to the question, “ why is I 
Irelind so miseridjle'r’ becauao the state of Ire- | 


Were trying to impress this truth upon us by tlndr 
present cruel pTOoeediugs, which are yet within the 
law. strange to say— strange, indeed, that a 
country. which calls itself cmli^ed and Christian 


' land is forced Upon the attention of the le^slature should own such laws. At this very moment, 

I at present by the urgency of its case ; this minis- when Free Trade on one band, and P’amine on the 

I tenal mefieure — the Coercion BUI — i» now before other, are fixing the eyes of Europe and America 
the country, and its remiy ^ympathy nxn^ watch do we hoc one Irish proprietor eject 

' the course that will be Uiken. ^^y-onc fomilics from their homes, raxe their 

But before any thought of causes or cohae- habitatiops, make- bullock-paBtures of the land 

quences, the present dreadful crisis must be met. their industry had rcclaiiue^l, and thu.s turn out 
The best and mOHi earnest writing on the case of two hundred and soyeii ty ^Individuals to wan- 
Ireland is to be found in the Daily News, and all outcasts, or die in hospUHw, or by the road- 

tjte acc(' Lints it has been publishing for some ti!ne side ; and actually not satisfied with having 
•past, arc fearfully corroooral-ed by the government extinguiHhed the fires on sixty-qne hearths, next 


uwpn us, do we hoc one Irish proprietor eject 
^fey-onc fomilics from their homes, raxe their 
habitations, make- bullock-paBtures of the land 
their industry had reclaiiue^l, and thu.s turn out 
two hundred and seventy ^Individuals to wan- 
dvi'hs outcasts, or die in hospUHw, or by the road- 
side ; and actually not satisfied with having 
extinguished the fires on sixty-dne hearths, next 


reports. The middle and wealthy classes of extinfuished the fires which the outcasts bad 


England must come forward and subscribe tlm lighted in the ditches where they took refuge, 
mearw of sending suppliea.of cheap and wholesome This is all literally true. It cau tio longer he 
food into the districts wJieriMhe ftmiine has begun, doubted, as it "was “doubted", in the Housd of 
io be distributed by committees chosen for the Lords at first. It is said that prayers were put up 
purpose. They mast thus co-o])erutc with^govern- in the chapel on helmlf of the outcasts, that fa- 
incnt, •which appears mdthcr energetic nor prompt tkme mipht be gicen them in their aMicimt. Does 
enough in its Viforts, to be equal to the long not their patience rise up lo Heaven with a 


and complete destitution of tin conntryj^ 
voluutary aid. 'There is much mi' taken a 


without 


fling cry? *I)n not seem to hear the voice of 
voluntary aid. 'There is much mi' takeTrargument Christ addressing this generation, and saying, 
carried on about the “^danger of eleemosynary as*- “ Fill yo up then tlm measure of your fathers, 
sistanee," and about “tMucliing the Irinli to be that upon ytm may come all the righteous blood 
dependent " People who talk so do not under- that has been shed upon the land." May it come 
stand the biiBo. Phis potatoe disuse is a new, in the loud, irresistible demand, for justice to the 
unlookeddbr, unp. ccedented calamity. If we now^ poor and oppressftjd- 
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Out of the tyranny practised in the name of 
religion has grown the burden of the English 
Church establishment. For, Catholic Ireland saw 
the church lands and revenues seized and given to 
the priesthood of the Church of England, and it 
therefore has now to maintain a Protestant hier- 
archy of archbishops, bishops, deans, chapters, 
rectors, vicars, priests and A?ac»jiis, and its own 
priesthood beside; and wide parishes and whole 
districts maintain incumbents, who, as tlu'y have 
nothing to do at home, live in Englai^, Paris, or 
Italy; while the Catholic priests, maintained also 
by the poor Irish, care for their iiocks in their 
o\vn way. 

These, and other grievances, too long to be de- 
tailed here, must be reformed before Ireland can 
prosper, llailroads, harbours, and draimigc, yow 
UTulertaken, arc all good, but wise legislation must 
go hand in hand wiiu enterprise. Let the People 
of I'higland, then, take a tune interest in the welftire 
of tbejr Irish fellow-subjects. The interests of the 
people of both countries arc jdentical. Whoeifhr 
seeks to divide them strengthens their oppressors. 
The prosperity of each is essential to the welfare 
of both. lA)ok at this proposition in its lowest and 
most familiar form, and iti:j^*uth is apparent. Does 
not every period of manufa^uring distress in Eng- 
land and Scotland send back a multitude of Irish 
operatives to their own imi)overi8bed country ' the 
average number of Irish operatives iu Britain being 
estimated at six hundred thousand. On the other 
hand, does not the want of employuient in Ireland 
send a constant stream of destitutj labourers intp 
Great Britain, lowering the rate of wages, and 
dragging down the condition of our labourers to- 
wards iheir own ? The writer of this paper has 
been used to reside frequently in the great corn 
county of Scotland— East Lothian. So sure as 
harvest approached, but about three weeks before 
it, colonics of Irish were seen swarming into the 
country. They were utterly destitute : men, wo- 
men, and children ; the men clothed in long ragged 
coats with great rents, perhaps fastened together 
by a thorn, and brirnless hats ; the women and 
clxildren barefoot and ragged to such a degree that 
they appeared to be covered by a succession of 
fringes. Till harvest began they were an annual 
tax upon the farmers and gentry, and the tax was 
acknowledged and paid, cither in money, oatmeal, 
potatoes, or sometimes penny loaves, given to eV^ry 
company often or twelve of these ragged customers 
as they successively appUed for hel]). They were 
perfectly orderly and well-behaved. They slept in 
barns or under stacks or hedges. They were always 
cheerful. The children might be seen dancing in 
the joy of their heart# in a dusty road or tlie path 
of a field, whU, 0 -, tbb parents sat by the hedge. 
When work was to be had then they were all alive. 
The corn was cut down in no time. Bands of two 
and three hundred reapers — or, as they tliere call 
them, shearers— might be seen at once m thoilarge 
fields, which in that county contain sometimes 
sixty, eighty, or a hundred acres. Now this influx 
of poor Irish at this time, of coflrse, lowered tlm 
wages of the native population, besides burdening 
the country for weeks. 

As it is said that a breath of wund canflot blow 
on the great ocean, nor a ware ruffle its surface, 
without the movement— though inqfijrccptible tp 
our senses — being transmitted to every part of tbc 
mass of waters on the globe, so it might doubtless 
be said of the great family of man. (^ould the 
ramifications be followed, we should find that no 
event occurred to any portion of its children which 
did not influence in some way the destinies of all. 


How much more then must this be true of the 
fellow-subjects of one government, divided Only 
by a narrow sea? May the beautiful countries they 
inhabit soon deserve in truth their title of “ Sister 
Islands !H M. 


OMNiWs CRITICISM. 

By William Howitt. 

“ Omnibnso.s,’\saysEvery-B*)dy, that great autho- 
*rity,whom Every-Body knows, “are the mostuseihl 
thin what should we do without them ? ** True, 
and what a deal we do with them that we seldom 
take into the account. J^t half the usefulness of 
omnibuses is reflected on or allowed. An omnibus 
is a public schoul, a public lecture-room, a public 
parlianienl, wjiere we heav the most extraorainary 
lectures delivered, opinions promulgated, and de- 
bates on all greoj: (questions carried on, all gratis, 
or at best included in the sixpence paid for mere 
carriage. U is quite inconceivable what know- 
ledge wo pick up in omnibuses, while we are merely 
going about our own business. It is Certain that 
as all the world rides about in omnibuses, all the 
wisdom and information ride about there too. 
All the cieverei^ people in the world certainly go 
about in oinnibuses ; none but very grand aristo- 
(;racy disdain to make use of an omnibus ; and 
then evcrybtMy knows that very grand aristocracy 
'0c neither very wise nor very clever— that’s a 
Settled point. Weir then, as all the very clever 


then, as all the very clever 


people,^ orators, poets, philosophers, editors*— who 
lire so full of wisdoni that they are obliged to say 
‘‘ AVe,” and speak for a whole multitude of people 
at once, or they would be in danger of bursting, 
knowledge springs so fast in them,— editors, who 
are philosopluTs, poets, orators, and all the world 
of cleverness in one,— as thep are constantly going 
about in omnibuses, it is obvious that there^is no 
such a place as an omnibus in the world for being 
ill the very atmosphere of wisdom. It is quite 
alarming to think what great guns we are sitting 
at the very rnuzzje of every now and then, arid are 
q^uite unaware of it. Imagine a little dark man 
.sitting close to yoiij that Iqpks very insignificant, 
but is really like a six-ban died pistol, capable of 
exploding with half a dozen discharges of wisdom 
at once, enough to lift the roof oft' ! And then what 
charming poetesses, and editresses, and ^ctresses, 
— ^wliat delicacy and genius there mustnbe every 
moment in omnibuses! And then what great 
public men : parliament men — nothing less than 
parliament men — pondering their very speeches as 
they go along; great scientilic inventors, great 
engineers, great railway directors, and bankers — 
bankers! — that have piles of .sovereigns as big as 
haycocks, and piles of bank-notes as big as hay- 
ncA’s/ Think, good public^ what illustrious societiX 
you get into when you get into an omnibus. There' 
IS certainly no other such place for meeting the 
best society. At the first-rate parties you seldom 
get more than an odd rcul lion or two; but omni- 
buses !“ they are* actuallj; lions’ dens. All the 
lions of Jfiondoii are eternally going about in them. 
What would not many smart little fellows that wo 
know, that walk about AVith very slender 'black 
sticks, suckling geniuses, and embryo authors ; 
and verji pretty young ladies that go about with 
albums— what would they not give to be able to 
say, I was in company i\\c other day with Mr* 
So-and-So,” or “ Mrs. So-and-So — those celebrated 
people “—and yet do not know that they actually 
were in company with those great geniuses the other 
day all the way from St. Paufs to Piccadilly. There 
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is scarcely a great manor woman,— except the great 
silly aristocracy, that you don’t want to meet— 
but you may most safely declare that you have 
been in company with if you will. To a certainty, 
one day or other, you have been in they comnany 
in an omnibus. If you are a gentleman, you have 
had the pleasure of handing in that popular poetess 

Mrs. ; or, if you are a lady, the button of that 

.^Ihscinating fellow, the author of , has caught 

in the fringe of your shawl, and you have had the 
,jmost charming bows and apologies from him. 
What good fortune is lost in this world, all for not. 
Xltowing one another ! * 

But if we don’t know one another, wo*k)iow 
now if we never gave it^i thought before'- -that all 
these charming and alarming people arc there; 
and that is the reason — and now we can account 
for it — that wc do hear such clever things in om- 
nibuses. Everybody kifbws that alk public ques- 
tions are settled in omnibuses long oefore they 
are settled anywWjre else. Herff has the House of 
Commons been debating on theCorn-law'-question 
this month — it has been settled in all the omnibuses 
these two months. Railroads, foreign news, hank 
stock, Mesmerism, chemistry, capital punishments 
and capital jokes — often the greatest of capital 
punishments to those that Ihey hit — all are tho- 
roughly discussed and settled in timnibusca, with 
half the difficulty tliat they are in other places; 
and for the plainest reason— because ^ill the clever 
people meet there. 

Vfhat need of going to Ir'Ctures, and public 
meetings, then, or oven to school or college if Ride 
about in an omnibus and you hear everything that 
is to he heard pf in this world, and surely you 
don't want to hear more? Has your education 
hecll neglected? Ride in an omnibus, and yon 
will soon be as knowing as. anybody ! Wltai need 
of paying a hundred a-year for your son at school? 
Let Him take twm rides a day in an omnibus, and 
he witt learn far more than at any school, and save 
two^thirds of the money. Why subscribe to a 
library, and buy so many books? Ride in an 
omnibus, and you hoar everything, and save your 
eyes into the bargain. If anybody has been 
amazed at the rapid growth of cleverness in the 
t^orld of late years, hire he has the cause — it's all 
siice the introduction of omnibuses. And did 
you ever hear such entertaining people as you 
often hear in an omnibus? I nave often been 
tempted to suspect that certain people are regu- 
larly hired by certain proprietors to ride about in 
their omnihuses, they are so attractive And 
then what things you hear of to your advantage. 
That Moses and Son have got a very clumsy way 
of puffing their suits, and a very nnsmiahfe way 
for the streets, of sending a Tower of Babel about 
on wheels, and a dozen men in wooden pinions 
walking (ifter it. Why don’t they let them mare 
•i^ifurtably ride abouS in all the omnibuses? — 
** Where aid you get that capital paletot ? ” 
** At Moses and ^ions.” “ Well, I never saw such 
ft beauty— I must go there and get one like it.” 
How easy were such a diatbgue; snd what a saving 
of printing I One hears? such things of other shops 
every day, and almost every hour. * . 

And another advantage o)‘ omnibuses is, that we 
get toknOW the eplnions of people we should never* 
otherwise know more than the oxitside of. W^e 
learn Imw the world is progressing in the nooks 
and the alleys* We too apt to look at the 
figures that are buisy about u» in t)ie atreets and 
highways, as mere figures in a scene ; but occa- 
Bionally one of these enters an omulhus, and then 
we find he has his Inside ns well ns his outside: 


he has thoughts and notions of his own, and sturdy 
ones too. Critics start up from under the hedges, 
orators out of the ale-house, and astonish us, at all 
events. 

Hie other day a bill-sticker came hurrying to 
the omnibus in which I was just leaving town. 
He was armed with his wooden cross— I know not 
what he calls it— wijh which he hoists his hand- 
bills to the walls, his paste-pot, and a great roll of 
hills. He looked hard and eagerly up at the side 
of the omnibus, a.s though he meant to dab a 
placard mtm it; hut it was onW to call to the 
driver to take up his traps. They were soon 
mounted on the top, and the man himself entered 
the omnibus. He was a little fellow in a suit of most 
threadbare black ; his coat an old dress-coat of the 
scantiest diinensions, and his whole person most 
liberally eoated with his paste. He proceeded 
' to tlie lop r)f the omnibus, and posted himself in 
the centre of the head seat. It was obvious at 
once that he had been •jiceustomed to take the 
rlyiir at his club, and at the head of the village ale- 
house company, on those rural visits in the service 
of George Robins, of which his present journey 
was one. He looked round him with an air of 
“ well, how shall 1 oT here for a talk ? ” You 
could .see as plain as^^iaylight that he was a man 
all life and action. One of those that Wordsworth 
says “ Feel their life in (ivery limb.” A man of 
few W'ords that must be saying something. His 
little grey face and grey eyes cast sharp glances 
round the omnibus. An old gentleman sate in the 
corner at his left hand— myself and a lady or two 
rft'ar the door W'e w’cre too far oil’. He cast a 
hawk’s look on the old gentleman — yon saw his 
instant conclusion— “ 'rhat's the man tor me.” 

” This is a warm morning, sir,” said the bill- 
sticker, taking off his hat and giving an active 
circular scrubbing to his head, which reeked with 
perspiration— you could see he had had a run for 
It. “ Very odd weather, sir,” continued he, now 
taking out his comb, and combing his very thin 
grey hair, that nowhere concealed his skull, though 
he could nowhere be said to be bald. “ Very odd 
weather ! ” 1'he old gentleman gave a short nod, 
and shrunk closer into his nook. ** Don’t yoti 
thhik it very strange weather, sir ?” continued the 
bill-sticker, beginning to fan himself with a little 
re*ddish heap of something that possibly had onct' 
a handkerchief. The old gentleman opened 
the, window beside him, and looked out. The bill- 
sticker found hiN bill would not stick, but he was 
nothing daunted— ho hM:' found verjf dry walls 
before now. You cottld see him thinking — “I 
must try another tack.” lie felt m his coat-pocket 
and pulled out a little book. 

“ There’s Ta curiosity, air!” said he. leaning 
forward, and putting it just innlSi; the old gentle- 
man’s nose. ‘*1 think you never saw that book, 
before.” 

The bait took; the old gentleman’s fixed yet 
benevolent features relaxed ; there was a lively 
inquiry in his eyes, and he said, “ What is it? ” 
Killing no Mgrdcr! ” said the bill-sticker in a 
most awful tone. The conversation at once be- 
came animated, and so we will give it in dialogue 
shape. # 

Ofd Gentleman. Ay. ay, Milton’s, I think. 

MiUon 8 1 No, no: Milton wasn’t 
^ite BO bad as that. Milton’s took was ‘‘The 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,” in which he 
argued that the people may call kings to account 
by fair public trial, and, if necessary, cut ofi’ their 
heads. But this book, sir, this w^as written bv one 
Colonel Titus, under the name of William Allen, 
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to justify assassination. The assassination of 
Cromwell, sir — the* assassination of Cromwell. (A 
/term of ver^ slgnifica7it 7iods. ) 

Old Gentleman, Well, I’m glad it wasn’t Milton, 
he’s so noble a poet. 

BilMicher, Noble poet ! Milton a noble poet! 
I beg your pardon, I call him no poet at all. 

Okl Gentleman, You don’t? Ha! ha! What 


Old Gentleman, You don’t? Ha! 1 
then ? • • 

Bill-sticker, Why no poet at all, sir, 


We may 


say that he wrote a very decent paraphrase of the 
Scriptures ; a very decent paraphrase.! 

Old Gentleman, But the test of time, — that is 
considered 

B'dUHticker, Oh, a fig for the test of time! What 
test of time has Milton had? A hundred and fifty 
years or so. A nothing— a flea-bite compared to 
all posterity! Milton will be forgotten by ^ms- 
terity. 

Old Gentle^nan. Well, we slia’n’t live to .sec it. 

Bill-sticker, No; theit’s no need of that~~it’s 
settled already. ^ 

0/fl? Who has Settled it ? 

Bill-sticker, The common sense of mankind, sir! 
Common sense, air — my common aensc. Every 
man now thinks for himself. Wc don’t pin our 
faith on anybody’s sleevA Now, if you want to 
know who is a great poet, 1 can tell you. 

Old Gentleman, Bv all means let us hear that. 

Bill'-sticker. Dr. Watts, sir ! 

Old Gentleman {lautjhing heartily). What! Dr. 
Watts of the hymns? That a poet? and Milton 
none ? Very good, my friend, very good— at 
least. * » 

Bill-sticker, That a poet? Ay, that a poet ! and 
one of the most amiable. Have you forgotten 
those beautiful lines — {het'e the Bill-sfiel/ r Ihrea' 
himself into a very declamatory attitude,, and 
Jlonrhhmy his right hand alofty and with qniceriug 
lingers and flashing egesy repeated — ) 

Ilovv doth tlie little busy bee 
Iinjirove each shining hour. 

There is poetry, if you will ! We get none such 
liow-a-days. But now-a-days, indeed, what do Ave 
get ? Sir, this age is too superficial. We live in 
too great a hurry ! We have no time for solid 
study, and solid reflection. Wc live by steam. It 
is all railway work, and railway speculation. Our 
lives are a fi/.z ! and off we go ! There is but one 
groat man living. 

Old Gentleman, (evi^ntly nm much amused.) 
And who may that be ? 

BUl-stleker. Can you ask! There is hat one — 
Sir Robert Peel ! That is a imn ! In my o])ini()n 
the greatest niinisttp* that ever sate »u the throne 
of these tealm|> ,, ! 

On the throne? 

Bill-sticker. Throne, did I say ? Well, throne, 
sir, throne ! Metaphorically, and with all loyalty 
to our gracious Queen, he rules, sir, he ri'des, in 
fact. A very, very great man ! 

Qld Gentleman. Ii he were hut consistent ? 

mll-Stkher. Consistent ? PtShaw ! Consistent ! 
Who can he, who wants to be consistent in these 
times, when we live at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour? He is better than that, sir— Hcis candid. 
But, hillo ! Hang the man I Stop him ! Stop 
the miss! The fellow is carryin^^ me*io the devil P* 

Here the fiery little man bounced out of the 
omnibus. A sharp alternation took place out- 
side, in which ‘‘ Didn’t 1 tell you when I got 
in?" and *‘No, yon didn’t!" and “a mile too 
far," were heard. Down caine^ the man's traps. 


and away he ran hack again. It was evident that 
the charms of Dr. Watts's honey bees, and Candid 
Peel, had carried him (^uite away, and that his 
legs must do penance for his clever, coinhativo 
head in another run. When we see Bill-stickers 
ill future,''let us remember that they are not pasty 
automata, but have ideas of their own. 


Mefiortsi of ^rtturesiy \ 

.\ni>?tj;.SSLl> CHIEFLY TO THE WORKING CLASSES ^ 

11 \ W. ‘5. FOX. 

( 

ON lUC hTl’OY OF IIlS10ll\.-*-NO. II. 

It is a strange and hevsilderiug sensation — to a 
Londoner, af least, who can seldom escape to the 
country - in som^ remote and elevated locality, to 
awake before sunrise, and to look out on a wide and 
niisty scene, where the objects are all confused and 
intermingled in the darkness that is soon to retire. 
’Phick and heavy mists brood over the vallies: 
here and there some tower or spire rises through 
them, and seems to be fioating ui^on them. Tiio 
near and the dijjstant lose their proportions. Form 
is enlarged, and becomes shadowy. The largo 
roots of trees seem like intertwining serpents of 
colossal mag^iitnde. Shapes intermingle, and seem 
to be partly bird aij^l ])artly beast, or partly ani- 
in'cil and partly human, '['lie stillness acts upon 
sound, as the darkness does upon sight. The first 
twitter of a. solitary bird falls upon the ear like a 
bell. The eternal stars lose^ fheir lustre, and 
seem to he retiring into the 'remote spaces of 
the sky. And then the light begins to break, unci, 
as it advances, objects fall into their proper places, 
and assume tlieir natural forms. Everything be- 
comes clear, distinct, orderly, harmonious, ipidwe 
rejoice in a healthy and inspiring day— a day 
which ])vesents to us familiar onjects in a familiar 
light, and makes us feel at one with the world. 

Now, just such as this is the dawning of history. 

It forms a scene as strange, confused, misty, per- 
])]e\iiig, gigantic, and nionf^rous, as that presented 
to the .senses under the circumstances 1 have 
supimsi;;]. What is the opening ofall liistory 
— of all ancient history, at least ? Every one 
begins with Legend ana mythos, with .strange, 
and dreamy, and colossal time — a tune when 
things were most unlike what they have ever been 
since — a season of strange forms, and strange 
sounds, and monstrous combinations. The first 
chapter of ancient history is always wild and way- 
ward as a dream — indistinct and shadowy as a 
sUmige scene before the morning light hcis beamed 
upon it, and sliown iw a world to which we arc 
accustomed. It is in those periods, in therecor^V 
of those first chapters of history, that we are told * 
how the gods reigned in Egypt myriads of years 
each— how 1 sis went over the world, seeking for 
the mangled linihs of Oeiris, and endeavouring to 
recoin pound th? scattenyl members of the deity 
— how Jlrahina was eighteen millions of years in 
the work of creation, working and working in the 
* production of all things, unable to coin])4ete all 
in six days, and and with no res^ on the seventh 
—how .the giants and demons of Hindoo my- 
thology churned the ocean with Die tail of 
the great serpent, that rfiey miglit get the am- 
reota liquor of immortality— how tin* gods met, 
H"d feasted, and thundered on the summit of 
Olympus — how themiui-fish, Oannes, enme on shore 
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every day, atid taught the Babylonians all abou^t 
former worlds and former beings, and their dif- 
ferent combinations, and cxpoumled to them the 
m;^«terie9 of their religion. These, and many such 
things as tltese^ belong to the drat chapters of his- 
tory, which then go on to tell ns how' Numa was 
taught his laws by the nymph Egoria, after 
Romulus had ascended in a thunder-storm to his 
father, Mars, to dwell aniougst the immortals— how 
the founders of a different mythology, the fathers 
and mothers of their gods, had multiplied their ofi- 
spring— how, “ eldest of beings, Chaos first arose” 
•—how Orpheus built the city of Thebes, and 
its' atones moved harmoniously together nho 
sweet sound of bis lyre : uU these, and many more 
dreams such as these, preSent themselves to us as 
the commencement of things, claim to be the in- 
troduction of the world’s history, and give us 
dreams, dreams, api)arently, of nature herself in 
her unquiet slumbermgs, but which y^t contain in 
them many germa of enduring thought, many 
facts of physical science, many latent doctrines 
worthy the searching out ; and, therefore, let his- 
tory retain this wild and fanciful introduction — 
let us have these first chapters, with all their wmn- 
ders ; we may arrive with all the more zest after- 
wards at what comes home to our business and our 
bosoms, and what tells of humanity^ with its hopes 
and fears, its joys and sorrows, its struggles and its 
trials. 

But although history, even as we find it in the 
sacred hooks of different nations, commences in 
this mystical way, and tlm original mystery only 
produces other mysteries, according to the teaching 
of its professional interpreters. ; yet there is re- 
mote truth to be fo^nd, and it has been found, by 
a power that pierces through all this dMrkness. 
when the young Epicurus was engaging in his 
studies, he went first to the poets, and inquired 
about the origin of tilings, and W'as answered by 
the fir^ verse in Hesiod’s Theogoiiy, 

“Eldest of beluga, Chsoa tint arose.” 

To which the youthful inquirer pronjpJy replied 
— “ And Chaos whence?” “ Oh,’’ said his teacher, 
“the poets tell you nothing of that; for that you 
must go to the philosoimers.” And to the pliilo- 
sophers Epicurus went. On our return from these 
mythical stories, which have been connected with 
so many histories, and consecrated by so many re- 
ligions, science does tell us even of the world be- 
fore humanity made its abode here. It does not 
show us a louji' list of pre-Adamite kings., who 
reigned successively, and are now to be seen n 
the Hall of Eblis ; but it gives us physical facts, 
of older date, but of surer authenticity, than any 
of the recorders of history have put forth ut the 
commencement of their narratives. Science finds 
documents in books ^ which cannot lie. Th% 
Wght volume ofthe stars— the unchanging volume 
Of rock and stone — it reads their inspiration, it in- 
terprets their lessons; it traces back the solid 
world that we inhabit through its difibreift changes, 
demonstrating each by ^he now fisible and tan- 
gible results of those changes. It measures the 
distance of the stars, calculates the speed of light, 
and th&m how long that light mast have taken to 
travel' vust wofound to reiich na ; and so it 
infi^ thli time which those stars must necessarily 
have It is a testimony uiore sure than 

any certlfioate of baptism It finds, in the re- 
mains of a ftWfittrer state of things, many former 
3t?ites of' tilings; it finds traces of a period 
when there 'ieee no man upon the earth through 



all its variety of island and continent. It traces ^ 
a yet earlier period, .when there were none of the { 
higher order of animals — when there was no | 
quadruped, but only something of the kangaroo . 
kind, the connecting link between the meaner 
and the nobler species of the brute creation. 

It goes back beyond this to the reptile ages, 
the ages of monstrous and slimy forms, an<i am- / 

phibiwiB creatnrtUJ — V) the time when all living ) 

creatures were to he found inhabiting the waters, and \ 

the w'aters only. It goes to the period when there ( 
was no appc^rnce on the earth of any of our varieties / 

•of vegetable life an d form — when the first buddings ) 
of the moss were just showing themselves, the J 
first germs of vegetable existence; and, beyond ( 
this, to the time of no vitality whatever, of only ( 
inorganic matter going through its various revo- / 
lutions, and entering into its diflererit and sue- j 
ci'ssit^e combinations ; and, back from that, to the j 
time when this solid world of ours was much as ( 
one of the misty clouds, tht; nebulas, olnects of curi- / 

osity for telescopic contemplation. It grasps the ) 
most minute and the mightiest ; rebuilds the skele- J 
tons of creatures whose gigantic forms fill us with 
astoni.shinent, and traces in the stone, that was once I 

sand on the sea-shore, the slanting marks of the P 
descending rain, or the foot-prints of birds, as they )) 
hastened to or from the»^dvancing or the retiring ) 
tide. Ithrings before ua visibly the events of a world L 

which no one existed to chronicle^ w^hich had no 
observers, no analysts to classify its various phe- P 
nomenu, that present themselves to us with a cer- p 
taiiity far greater than the report of travellers from 
some distant region. It rebuilds the old w'orld, ( 
ma*kes it known to the existing world, and thus p 

.shows us one of the mo.st real, the mo.st distinct of P 

histories, that can bo presented to the mind, witli J) 
none of the variation.^ of human passion, no mis- n 
understanding of motive, character, or feeling; it (J 
is th(! history of life, of life gradually unfolding {J 
itseif, of life devcloiiing itself as the wmrld ad- J 
vancetl in efforts at higher and more complete 
forms of life- -indicating at the outset thaf law of ^ 
progression which prevails in the um'oii.srcious p 

world as in the conscious — the law of matter, /) 

through all its shifting forms, and the law of mind, P 

through all its diversified and aspiring faculties. p 

This .Science does, giving us real revelation : < 

Science, laic Inirn, and yet in its infancy ; hut p 

that infancy with acute porcoption detecting ihi* ,) 

facts of remote agc.s, that are to be collected by ]} 

hundreds, thousand.s, and millions, and that will 
at last swell so as to baffle calculation or nii- ( 

mericul expj ession Science, resting on no un- (> 

certain chronology, no Wavering, false, or con- ) 

flicting testimony, but having tne remains of a ') 

reality to work upon, exhibiting them in our mu- (. 

scums, tracing them in all their ^diversities, and (' 

in their huge accumulation; ScmUce, from the )) 

jiast anticipatinff the future, and giving nmu real j) 

Knowledge, while those who profess to undorstilhd 
the past, tho future, and the invisible,^ only cheat { 
him with dreams and phantosniB Sclencei over- ' 
turning their theories one after finotlw, triimpUng p 
upon all vain reveades, all theories, tnol OV® j) 
based upon actual observation and demonstrated U 
fact — and thuH giving man ah authentic history of [ 
fthe world^ln which he lives, aliistpry ever accu- p 

mulating in its fgets, itff practical facts, hut i) 

a%ady amouiAing to certainty in its pnnclples, 
and laying the basis, in this introduction of phy- f 
sical knowledge, for all that can be added as to /' 
natural development, social progress, and the )) 
attainment of those arts and scfenccs that nmke it J) 
life to live. \\ 
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There is another period which is the same in all ^ 
histories, too. As they begin with mythosy they j 
go on to heroic legend — a hero age. Every nation 
has had a hero a^e — an age of wonderful meji, 
with their wonderful achievements. They always 
occupy the second chapter of the chronicle. It 
may be at an early, or at a comparatively late j 
time, as to the chronology of the human race, but | 
it is the same as to the stage oC cii^liuatiou. The i 
transition from barbarism to civilisation has been 
effected by dUiVrent races of man kind, or in dif- 
erent countries, at very different periods ; but 
whenever, and wherever, that transition goes on, 
tlierc arises a hero age. Then comes the Her- 
cules, with hia wonderful Labours, and the other 
denngods of antiquity. Then (Edipiu solves the 
cniLnna of the Sphynx, making Ins own life a 
darker enig;nia. Then have we such*achievcmeut8 
as those distinguished in oriental song ; llustain 
laying prostrate before him whole armies. Then 
is the season for such deed^f as tliose of Coriolanus, 
and Mutius Scoevola, and the earlier worthies of 
the Roman history. 'I'lien ^doos the (iennaii 
Herman, or Arminius, mainfam the rights of his 
barbarian country against the power of imperial 
Rome, Then has Scotland a WallacCj to render 
his name renowned, and eucompasa Inmself with 
enduring giory, though li“??smay die a traitor’s 
death. And then has our own land — her Eoadicca 
— her King Arthur, feasting his knights at liia 
R<jund Table — the enchanter, Merlin— or Guy of 
Warwick, flourishing at a time when a dun cow 
might spread alarm through a wide neighbour- 
hood. And all tluhsc men wlio, by their individual 
prowess, have delivered viUnges from the fear ol*| 
wild beasts-^ have put bands of robbers and 
murderers to flight — have {.uccoured the dis- 
tressed — liavo achieved for a time the purposes 
to be achieved in future yenis by government, 
and law, and justice — ana liave left to them- 
selves a celebrity which the bard prolongs in 
his animated strains, and which one generation 
hands down to another in its traditionary legends 
around which adventures or wonders are accunm- 
liited in future times, until the historian endea- 
vours to discover what in all this there may bo of 
truth, and to connect it with tlie more luithentic 
records of a lalcr period. Now, the legends of this 
kind, preserved in minslrelsy, in song, and the 
tales told hv bards connected with the different 
localities, all point to one fact of some worth. It 
is, — that at a narticular stage in tlie progress of so- 
ciety, when UK* community has not organised its 
powers, when yet there is a nigh sense of justice, and 
an admiration of tlie noble and heroic— that then 
individuality is strongly develo|\ed, mid makcK 
self the adniirution oi a subsequent thqe, which is 
conscious of haying much less of it, although it has 
more of th(^ pelteeful results of the social com- 
bination. That individuaiitylsanoble quality, and 
that heroic time, witb all its fables, with the mon- 
sters and giants thui those heroes were bor^i to 
slay, has <^ver been a time delighted in by the j 
poet, by the artist; for it is a time when one is 
not hound dowp by the strict leiier of historical, 
record ; it gives bold and ^and outlines of cha- 
racter, which may be filled up according to the 
taste and fancy; it is the time u)v ideal chatacters, 
for those who oecome to at future periods. You I 
may refieot back upon your qhoteUi hero there J 
whatever virtues and graces you please, so 
they are but results of a mental aha moral philo- 
KDphy that makes them cohere together. You 
may build up your notions of human worth and 
greatness to the highest pitch ; you may form to 


yourself such an image as that your heart would 
willingly do homage to it, and you would kueel 
down and w^orship it. You can realise to your- 
selves, in that remote admixiuro of reality and 
fiction, of recfrrd and imagination, whatever con- 
stitutes you?i notions of heroiv hiuuanity; and can 
place bcibre your inhitrs eye for its contemplation, 
for its wholesome and animating contemplation — 
if not • 

That fanltloss innclfcl which the world ne’cv Raw— 

that perfection of humanity whichj tliough ihe 
world muy have never truly beheld it, it is .good 
for IhtttK* wlio inhabit the world to realise in their 
own iniigi nations. It raises their standard of the 
true and the great; it hringe them beyond the rev 
ality of past times; it tcncU to produce in the fu- 
ture that which it fails actually to find in the ages 
tliat are gone. 

'Po thia period succeeded lhat of the commence- 
ment of xictual record, or l atlier, at first, of the 
aiishapcd uialerialJ of history. They are a sort 
of utmnnm f/ntherum. There is the Inoiau’s wliaui- 
pum belt— his strings of Timscle-shells, which, as 
be passcvS along with his lingers on the cord that 
holds thorn, recal the terms of some treaty or com- 
pact. There are the Peruvian knot records, in 
which the number and arrangement of knots uimn 
different strings \?cre made the cbronology, or the 
history, of successive reigns. There are the 
Mexican pictufes — their painted figures, half-way 
towards hieroglyphic^ with hands grasping cross- 
swords, denoting batib's — rude inventions, but in 
which, it is said, chronicles for many years were 
intelligibly preserved. Sometimes a stone, a tr(?e, 
serve, by the mere association of ideas, and the 
communication of traditions from one to another, 
as a record and a testimony. Commemorative 
ceremonies — these, too, arc portions of the mate- 
rial of history. They point to their origin ; they 
preserve, if not a distinct account, yet soiin* sha- 
dowy indication of what that origin was. AiTd it 
was no bad idea of the Gr(*ck pinlosoidier, no had 
bid<Iing for an carllily immoii ality, who, wlnni 
asked in wdiat way hv should lu* c(»ninicm(>Tatcd 
after his death, said — “ Let all lli< selniol-boyshuvt' 
a holiday upon that <lay.’’ That bore him in 
gladsome remomhranoe lor ’many a generation. 
Song, of course, is hugely one of the maicrials oT 
history. In coins, too, enthentic, and connected, 
and niufiite historres of long periods of antiquity 
can be made out. lii those da} s tiioy worti not so 
exclusive as we are in their nreierence for king’s 
heads, queen’s liend-v, ami coals of arms. Events 
were recorded in medah', which were money ; and 
any one iniyht at tlie same time enlarge his purse 
and extend ids information; ho mightgvow richer by 
poRaessing the chronicles of a piovince or a king- 
dom, and have his mental wealth and his peeu- 
niafy store thus enlarged ))y the same process. 

In all these, and fllil’erentf cases, inaterials went ' 
on accumulating, have gone on Hccumulating, 
since actual history was written. Ily tradition 
they went on •before that time, until, at length, we 
come to such a sceJie as this: — The Greeks of dif- 
ferent states and tribes are gSithered together from 
every poAion of their beautiful country ; they have 
(Kimo up to the celebration of the Olympic gamev. 
'liiey are there in all their hilarity, *in tfcelr cjunt- 
less multitudes. They have shouted their plaudits, 
us each successive contest took place. The crowned 
ones are there, with their laurel, hay, or parsley 
wreaths — those that have woA the chariot-race, or 
triumphed in atliletic sports. Crowds are there 
that navo sat in judgment on the dramas of • 
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chylus or Sophocles ; those whose cultivated taste 
gave the stamp of enduring worth, which all sub- 
sequent ages have gladly sanctioned. And amidst 
them all mere rises an old man, with a roll in his 
hand. The assembly is hushed in mute attention ; 
and he begins reading from this scrolt of his the 
tales which he has picked up in his wanderings 
through distant countries, in fiibyu and in Egypt 
— his tales of their religion, their sovereigns, tlieir 
wars, their arts, and their peeuliar phenomena. 
It is Herodotus, tin* father of history— the first 
author, so far as we know, of eoiiiiecied narrative 
who dignifi(‘s those glorious old games, and tiny- 
trtagnificent Greek asst'inblage, as they turn 
dignity ami crown him the first of a new ‘race of 
men, who are to be th(» world’s chroniclers — who 
are not to let that die which is worthy of preser- 
vation — who are “to hold, as ’twere, the mirror 
np to nature,” and make each generation the 
wiser and the better f(?r the crimei and conflicts, 
the sufibringK aqd successes, of its predecessors. 

Well, then, wc come to thd time of regularly 
constituted history — a time of increased care, hut 
diminished simplicity — a time of greater amhitioii, 
but of less reality — a time which requires of us to 
iuok well to oursolf-constituted guides and teachers. 
For all history is a compound— a compound of the 
extern'il fact and the internal man. It is made np 
of what he perceives, or thinks^ he, perceives, in 
the world without liim ; and the passions, piT- 
judices, partialities, and antinat]i<,es, that exist 
within him. Tlicrefovc, in all history tluTc is 
necessarily a lUHluctiou. In ffil history there should 
be the analysis of the man that writes, as well a.s 
of the things that are written. They all have their 
hiasos, like Dr. Johnson, wlio, wben reporting 
(he debases, said he “ always look care to give the 
Whig dogs the worst of i^” 'fhey give the worst 
to the nations, pavth's, or classes, with whom they 
are not in sympatliy. Some arc biased by the 
patyotic feeling ; they put down, not what was, 
but what mo.st makes for the glory of their country, 
what shows it the most brave or free, gallant or 
generous jieoph* that ever was. In other instances 
priests are the chroniclers, and they look out upon 
the world for judgments sanctioning their religion. 
They show how the ydiever was exalted and glori- 
fied, and how the scorner was visitt d with sore 
calamatics ; the foretaste in this world of what th(*y 
generously consign him to in the world to come. 
Some Uilsit ad us merely by copying othcA, others 
wlio, perhaps, liad very different tendencies and 
fi’dings from their own. Shakespeare, che uni- 
vev.sal, Shakespeare, the gener ,us-minded — ^licwho 
lias so often purified and elevated an imperfect 
cliaracter — he who by his identification with hu- 
manity, in all its dificrcut forms ami jihases, has 
done so much towards making ns love humanity — 
what a picture he has given of Joan of Arc, in 
^the K'<econd part of his Kin(] Heiirit the Sikth ! 
What a mere politician, a pretender, an cn- 
clisf litres*, and dealer with demons, he has made 
hro- -misled by the chroniclers who put down in 
th'*iv pages the low, envious, base, and dastardly 
feelings undci the infinence oDwhich that heroic , 
woman was condemned to the flames; leaving it 
for long subsequent ages to detect the trvAh. His- 
toidmis were pot so just, -nor antiquarians, withal 
their research! It was the ragle eye of poetry 
that saw, beauty end gr amhmr of the character 
of that enthpisiast who delivered her coitntry from 
English dominationj^and wh.it i lie poet delineated, 
the historiAn afterwards verified. What Schiller, 
in his dripAa of The Maid of Jrc, exhibited as her 
true apd genuine portraiture, in Oj)}»ositioii to wliat 


had been previously believed, subsequent re- 
searches, bringing out the musty documents of her 
trial and coufemnation, which had long been co- 
vered with dust and cobwebs, have shown to be 
the truth. And thus, in the long lapse of ages, 
does some poet or other rise up and rebuke 
the falsehood of the formal historian, correct his 
I'rrors by anticipation, and lead to the fact of 
their being corjjecf^dby actual disproof of his mis- 
representations. Partialities and servility, — these 
falsify history. What crimes have been accumu- 
lated on the licad of Richard the Third — some of 
them true^ perhaps. It was an age of crime, and 
he belonged to a family that was addicted 

To ivadc through slaughter to a throne. 

And, yet, some wholesome laws were passed in 
hki short reign — some of the most wholesome laws 
upon our statute-book. The enormous amount of 
guilt licaped uptmhiin was an act of subserviency 
towards bis Micoessor, tlie first of the Tudors ; his 
character renniiuod in uncontested blackness and 
the depths of criminality, through the succession 
of Tuaor sovereigns ; and as soon as Elizabeth ' 
died, and a Stuart succeeded to a Tudor, then came 
out a life of Richprd the Third, wliich vindicated 
him from a nurnber^f the charges accumulated 
111)011 him, paved the way for tin* Hisior/c Dnubfa 
of Walpole jr and led to wluit will be eventually a 
much juster appreciation of his charaeter, although 
it may yet leave his memory stained with many 
crimes. The mere carelessness of copying from one 
to anotlu'r often destroys the truth of a charaettu'. 
•It ha»jOnly been the work of a living author, Sharon 
Turner, in his History of tho Auylo-S axons ^ on 
which he has bestowed so mud) industry, and by 
which he lui.s thrown so iinich light on an age 
Avhich quite dark before his labours began, as 
to historic record — it has been lescrvcd for him to 
dcvelope the real character of Alfred— to solve the 
enigma of his speedy exile from the throne at the 
first attempt of the invaders — to detect in him the 
tyranny and cruelty that needed such a season of 
adversity to correct ; and to sliow that that adver- 
sity was the training influence under which he was 
lea to correct the mistakes and the faults with 
which his career had commenced, and render its 
course Bo glorious. 

Thus it is throughout the world. We must 
always check, as far as we can, the narrative of 
)he historian : check it by what we know of him- 
self, check it by the testimony of other parties. 
And best of all is it, in reading history, wnen we 
have access to contemporary documents, when 
we can get at the speeches, the pamphlets, the 
squibs of the time — when we have records like 
iliose of the newspaper —when we can pierce into 
something of the life of the aFe, ;a'nd see it, not in 
the mere full dress in which it is presented to us 
in the formal page of the historian, but in tjie way in 
which it would be presented by our own documents 
of .this kind if they should be consulted some ages 
hence. Suppose a critic of that day should fall upon 
Lsome clerical ageount of the present times. He 
I would infer from it thdt the Church of England, at 
this time, was a most evangelical institution — 
delighting in visiting the^ pbor-^the stay of the 
country agajifji^t insurrectionary movement and 
revolutionary change — the upltolder pf every good 
Jand sound principle-— the teacher <if children — 
lieckiug, first of allj and most of All, to be good 
am) to do good — caring nothing about worldly pdf 
— and reckoning that the more labour in that hoiy 
vocation a man could go through, the higher was 
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his recompense, the labour being its own “ ex- 
ceeding great reward.*' Well, if anybody were 
reading such a history as 1 have described (such 
histories have been written over and over again), 
some few ffen orations hence, what a corrective it 
would be if some of the numbers should fall into 
his hands of 7%e Monthly Advertising Sheet of the 
Clerical Eegutry ! This is a publication to which 
the parsons send advert! semensts of what they wan 
or what they have to dispose of, one amongst anc^ 
ther ; and it therefore snows what is most in re- 
ouest ainoii^ them. — [After some sp|icimen8 of 
these advertisements, the lecturer proceeded.] — 
Here, then, we see what it is that many cler- 
gymen prize ; hero we have an insight into the 
real character of the establishment, which is worth, 
a thousand times, all the flummery which goes into 
annual reports of societies, that is detailed in 
bishops’ charges, or is assumed in religious trlicts 
and publications. Here wc come to the reality — 
that it is with many a profession, where those 
who have got the good things go toHic cheapest 
market, in order to get the spiritual supply for their 
parishioners, — look out for fashionable localities, 
for carriage-drives, and genteel residences, and 
lawns, ana kitchen-gardens, and all the rest of it, 
and are particularly anxious to have to do with vene- 
rable incumbents from 70 TS 80 years of age. Add 
these to such trials as have recently appeared in the 
newspapers — put all together, and we get the notion 
of a profession in which the younger sons and de- 
pendents of aristocratic families may have their 
chance of promotion — who, if tlicy have not intel- 
lect enough for the law, nor adventure an(k enter- 
lirise enough for the army, may yet have IH oppoV- 
tiinity of getting on — may have their share of the 
public plunder — may arrive at their share of public 
honours ; and perhaps, at last, mitres on their heads, 
and lawn sleeves on their shoulders, may take their 
place amongst the peers with whom they are asso- 
ciated. and help to vote taxation on a people’s 
food, infringement on a people’s liberties: help to 
suppoit war, and oppression, and curfew acts, 
where there should De acts of generosity and 
charity, for a starving, and therefore a discon- 
tented people. 

But, to return from this to the difterent modes 
in which vre should check the accuracy of his- 
tory. One of the most interesting exercises for 
the student’s mind is to contemplate the same 
character, according to the portraiture of dit- 
ferent hioaraphers. Sometimes you can scarcely 
recognise Uie individual us he is presented by his- 
toric painters of different classes. Tliere is a spe- 
cimen of what 1 mean in the different versions of 
the character of Oliver Cromwell. We have three 
remarkable ones, by three writers of eminent ability; 
SoutheVj . in *whttt, I believe, was originally an 
article m the Quarterly Review^ but was afterwards 
publieln^d senarntely — Forster, in his Lives of the 
Statemeu of the Commonwealthr—m^ Carlyle, in 
his recent publication of the Speeches and ^jeiters 
of Cr<mwe% tet ns look at the man as he appears 
in each. 

The plivef Cromwell bf Hol#ert Southey’s dgli- 
neatipn is a fanatic at the outset of life, conceited, 
bustlingi pragmatic, and assuming, and very soon, 
indeed, becomes a hypocrite, a. tnoroufih and en-, 
tire hypocrite, politically and jjtegiously. Jlis 
talk is cant; hiS gestures are g®ace. He has 
no truthfulness in his heart in joining withjjlie 
republican party ; he has no real humility whe#on 
his knees in prayer. He is looking out for hini- 
self ; and what conscience he lias, is a comscioncp 
regulaled, not by his own creed, but by wliist 


Southey, his biogriujlier, deems the true creed in 
faith and morals. He is conscious of guilt in the 
gratiiication of his ambition ; he knows he is doing 
wrong through the whole process of the struggle ; 
and, in the death of Charles, he has the severest 
sense of hlpod-guiltineHS upon his soul. Accord- i 
ing to Southey, Cromwell never recovered the 
sense of his own crime in that transaction. He / 
felt that he was at traitor— a murderous traitor. 
Nor was he so much the bigot or the repubUcanas 1 
to think that the old forms, of what is called the ( 
constitution, were not the best. He knew that I 
^monarchy, aristocracy, and episcopacy, were essen- | 
tial the well-being of the country , and having / 
ovcrtlft-own these, he tried to establish some forms J 
and images of them, as tlyi only means of bolding \ 
society together. But he was always mourning in ( 
secret over his treason, his shedding of royal blood. / 
This haunted him; this iinmaniied him ; this filled ) 
his days and .nights with sorrow : and for this,” j 
says llobert Southey, “ oh, what would he not have ( 
given”— (he repne^sents him as "Earnestly desiring ( 
the restoration of the Stuarts, only he knew that / 
Charles the Second xvould never forgive him for 
tlie death of his father) - “ what would he not have ' 
given, in reference cither to this world or the world ( 
to come, to have hud the crime of that bloodshed ( 
off his conscience.” That is Robert Southey's ; 
Cromwell. * 

Mr. Forster gives us a portraiture something like ( 
this. — His O^romwell is a man of intellect and ( 
earnestness, sincerely religious from a hypochon- j 
driacal constitution^ acting upon his sciwations, 
and giving him that sort ol experience which j 
is so common amongst some classes of believers ( 
—ambition kindling u]) in him, ^prompting him, ( 
interminglmg with better feehpgs and principles , 
— a love of liberly, or, at least, a strong insuh- 
ordi nation against tyranny existing in his mind ' 

- joining heartily with Hampden and the other ( 

gn^at leaders of the opposition in Charles’s Far- ^ 
liament— but as they are, one after anotbi»rj rc- i 
moved from the scene, his personal ambition ' 

growing more and mon* upon him, until it absorbs ^ 

all other principles; he becomes a perfect Machia- (, 
velli in contrivances, a deep deceiver of others, e 
and the subject of yet deeper deception in himself ; 
his eye fixed on the crowa, to which he dare not j 
put forth his hand that he may grasp it; not un- 
true to himself, with his complicated and amhitious ( 
nature, but untifue to the iiolitieal principles and /) 
the political associates of his early ,life, and p 
punished in liis own feelings, and in his external 
position, for that treason. Simthey’s Cromwell was (> 
a traitor to Charles the First ; Mr. Forster’s Crom- 
well is a traitor to the cause of civil and religious J 
liberty. The consciousness of his failure, the con- ,) 
sciousness of his own usurpation — this is the demon 
that besets him. In his unwdse pursuit of personal ( 
aggrandisement, he found the very means of 
government breaking aw^wy within liis ^asp ; difli-^ ) 
cultics accumulate w'ithout ; perplexities increase ) 
within; he lives a life of tornient; until, at last, 
the day w'kich releases his spirit, the anniversary ( 
of his great vieWries dT Worcester and Dunbar, k J 
his fortunate day, more far the sake of the deatli it ) 
then brought than for that of the triumphs wiiii b 
which it liad formerly illustrgtcd his name. Such 
is the second Cromwell. , * , ( 

Mr, Carlyle’s Cromwell is different from either ' 
— dilfetont in being an entirely truthful man— true j 
to himself, true to others. Carlyle’s (>omweU 'j 
begins and ends in sincerity and mtegrity. His ( 
hypoebondriasifl is the action of mind upon body, ( 
r:‘t!u-r than of brdy r.iind— the hard Strug 
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glinjfs of his soul in deep penitence for the sense 
of divine forg^iveness. He goes into public life 
not from personal ambition, but under the strong 
compulsion of conscience. He feels that a woe, 
A curse, is upon him, unless he serves tlio Lord, 
and the Lord's people, in the work of the day ; 
and he applies himself to it with all his mi^ht. 
No fear distracts him; no lionour dazzles him i 
hut on he goes, endeavouring fStill to seciire true 
religion for his own spirit, and the people w^hoin 
Providence had committed to his charge. If Mr. 
Foster's Cromwell has no penitence for alleged 
treason against Charles, Carlyle’s Cromwell nat^ 
no penitence for treason against the repuhlicau 
cause, or the supporters of republicanism, ^^e has 
no penitence of any ^ind. With him there is 
no breaking down within ; there is a strong 
heart batling with the world, and with the things 
of the world; endeavouring to overcome every 
difficulty, in order that die great cause of which he 
is the agent and representative here, the great 
Puritan causc-^lhe cause, in his estimation, of 
God and man— may he established. For that he 
lives; and, praying for that, he dies — no hypo- 
crite, no traitor, but a champion and martyr of 
the Puritanical faith. 

Now these three portraitures are remarkably 
different ; and it is only for the sake of their differ- 
ence that I have endeavoured Si give this sum- 
mary view of them. I pretend not to decide be- 
tween them ; I merely want to illustrate what I 
mean hj^ the action of the writer’s tendencies, his 
sympathies, and his antipatl^es, on the character 
which he araws. To note these differences, to 
deduce from them the lessons Hiey are adapted to 
teach— this should be one main business with the 
philosophical sttujent of history. 

And he will find ample material for the exercise 
of all his powers. One of the most important is 
tracing the laws ^hich have acted on the world’s 
progress. There is a curious adaptation of causes, 
in the history of nKmkiiul, at every juncture 
when some evil or other became so peat as to 
pull down human character to a very low degree 
of worth. In the first period of lilsiory, the dan- 
ger was of mankind becoming an utterly .scattered 
race ; of their rambling over the face oi the earth, 
without aim or objcci, isolated individuals, or at 
most isolated families. Then arose thoHo vast 
Oriental empires which spread far and wide, mid 
miifdgamate'i myriads of pefiplo iwuler one tyranni- 
cal sway# Wlien tyranny threatened to reduce man- 
kind to a stati* of utter and beastly slavifchness ; 
when it made them mere hewers of vrood and 
drawers of water; then arose those Grecian states, 
those grand republics, where individuality had such 
full and free scope; wlieie science w'on its first 
triumphs ; where poetry made its sweetest tones 
resound ; where liberty was shown to the vmrld in 
all its power of generating art, and w'calU), anid 
^couvag'".^ When divisim seomed to be prevailing 
too much, and slates were small, thou the city- 
power of Home, “the otermil city," began its long 
career of aggrandisement; Smbdviing.one neigh- 
houving state after anotlfiT, unyi it spread itself 
over tlie whole civilisiod world, and all was o«ly 
the great outer suburb of tJiat magnificent city. 
As these eamo under imperial sway ; as all sorts of 
luxur/aad dissiduleness prevailed as tlie current* 
morality wa»— Let us eat and drink, for to- 
ihoxT&ir we nHe ; philosophers had thalr secret 
dactrine Ifecr initiated, and their common 
doctrine for The public*; and when there was a 
universal Ja^ty of thought and feeling; then, 
Christianity eame into the world — Christianity, 


with its martyrs and confessors; with its men. 
women, and children, ready to go to the stake ana 
to expire in torment, rather than abate one jot of 
their confession of faith, or deviate one iota from 
their spiritual allegiance. When this had cor- 
rected uie old laxity and had become itself a form, 
other forms rose from it and prevailed, and the result 


again in ignorance and barbarism ; and then the 
outburst of the Reformation proclaimed the inde- 
pendence hf mind, revived the ancient literature, 
and originated the literature of modern times. 
When feudal Europe had consecrated the military 
profession as the only dignified one ; when it 
threatened to absorb every other feeling in the re- 
verence for military fame — tlien arts, and com- 
murce, and manufactures, began their course, ac- 
cumulating wealth in peaceful inodes, raising up, 
perhaps, another form of aristocracy to counteract 
the old, hut one that dois counteract it, and that 
by a more 'peaceful and civilising agent — itself 
awaiting the time when nil forms of aristocracy, 
except that natural aristocracy w'hich is everlasting, 
and which buds and germinates wherever human 
nature is found — the aristocracy of superior vivid- 
ness of imagination, /It extent of information, or 
depth of intellect, or refinement of taste — when 
every specien of aristocracy, except that of nature, 
shall merge in universal liberty, in equal laws, 
generating feelings of universal brotherhood. 

Such has been tiie wmrld’s progress ; such is the 
, course ^0 he traced, even in the imiicrfoct histories 
rtiat i%gain to us ; although where amongst thc'in 
shall WC look for the granu desideratum, a history 
of the people? Kings and heroes, tyrants and 
senators, have been chronicled ; but who tells the 
people’s tale? Where is their record ? Attention 
has h(^en of late turned that way. Some recent 
puhlications in this country evince an honourable 
spirit of rescavcli into the condition of the great 
multitude in former timi'S ; but their history is 
as yi>t a nommtity. A mehincboly story of th(‘ 
peoples' history remains to be told — the history of 
their .'ibject subjection, of their mere slave-stale, 
of their submission to the indignities of feudal 
dommation, of their vain resistance, of their vio- 
lent outbreaks bloodily repressed — these have (o 
he told, and they should be told; but only as tlio 
introductory chapter ^ for the people are working 
upw'ard ; and for the ignorance of those past days 
- those great, dark, blank pages in their history 
—they are giving us zeal apd ardour in the pursuit 


of knowledge ; they are raising their institutions, 
nascent colleges: they are there cultivating an 
acquaintance with the sciences and wdth litera- 
ture, storing their minds, and preparing them- 
selves tu act the part of human hemps on this great 
stage of things. They are .working their way 
upward ; and for the servility of a past time, 
the blows and kicks which w’ore the stimulus to 
enfoioe labour, they are now battling for the rights 
of labour, its title to the full earnings that it 
achieves by tho sweat of its brow ; they are claim- 


by rcpreientalion of the laws under which they 
live, and by ^fch life and property are to be se- 
cured. They ®%orkinff their way upwards; they 
cultivating, not only the receptive, but the 
otommiicative power. Tliere is a literature of 
the poor, science in which they contribute dis- 
covery, pages bright with the eloquence or song 
which they produce ; they have their writers, their 
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bards, and their pliiloeophers ; and they ehow that 
they can and do bring their share, their contri- 
bution, to the world's great treasury, and not only 
claim to enjoy, but offer to communicate. And 
tliufl are they making history, and preparing the 
day when it may be really written, written with a 
due regard to what constitutes man 's most important 
interests*, so that, while the deeds, the vain and 
w icked deeds, of conquerors and tyri^its shall fade 
away into a dimness analogous to that of the gods 
of mere mythosy the twilight of liistory—the gi eat 
productions of future ages shall be the people’s 
history; with the people for its hero, their wrongs 
and Buflerings, their endurance and dcUverance, 
Iheir progress and triumph, for its narrative of the 
past; and their prosperity, their freedom, their 
benevolent influence and exertions, and their ainplc 
enjoyments, its prophecy for the futurity of national 
existence. * 


A TALE OF THE LAST MIJJTIA. 

By Arniiem)T ’W’^kavkh. 

An old house amid old trccfl^ 

The tops of tluisc trees have caught the first 
golden beams of the rising sun. A radiant gush 
fd' coruscating light has darted through their 
thickly interwoven branches. The lighter foliage 
blending with the deeper, and thus illumined, 
has a resplendent and most picturesque efj 5 (|ct. 
The landscape, as behold through an openiiig in 
the forest, is clothed in a beautiful garment of 
rose-tinted light. The lireath of the morning air 
is very fragrant : it is laden with the aroma of 
lu'rbs and flowers that hav been exhaled during 
tile night, 'J’btiusands of birds have commenced 
the day with songs of extra\agant but deli- 
ci<ms jOy. Their voices blended together form at 
once H pleasing harmony and a discord also 
ph'asing. 

The sea, which is near nt liuud, is distinctly 
visible, and is scarcely rippled by the breeze that 
creeps Jazify over it. Presently the full glory of 
the sun is ilooded directly upon its surface, and 
its waters glow like one vast diamond floor. A 
white sjieck ig the distance denotes the presence 
of a fisherman’s little hark ; numerous atoms, 
white, dazzling, ever glancing to and fro, are Sea- 
gulls rapidly fanning the air upon delighted wings. 

The Buu rises this morning, as upon all other 
mornings, onpop every different scene, — upon the 
houses and streets of crowded cities, —upon pa- 
laces and mansions,— upon noisome alleys, and 
ugly, miserable courts, into w^hose recesses the 
golden glory of his beams can scarcely penetrate, 
or struggles in by inai^y a crooked^ tortuous path. 
In such (iourts and dens— the lairs of wretched 
human beings, those who are first awake, rise 
gently, and unclose the windows, that the fresb- 
ness of the tnomihg visit the flushed and 
heated brows bf ™ sleepers. And those who 
have spent tbo Qight in ceilitrs, and under arch- 
wtyrs, crawl for*® npd shrink upon their way. 

Let us thank Op 4 for it I The sunlight streams 
also this morning through the gratji windows of 
the prison and the mad*^honse, ancM|i]ivcns the 
hospital ward, and thb yrorkhouse domitory. 

There was early stirring among the inhabitants . 
of the old house on the morning to which wc h^^vc 
made reference. Invariably no sliig-a-betls, they 
had risen on the present occasion earlier than 


usual; and when the sun got at the upper win- 
dows, he found them set wide open, and tn© sleep- 
ing chambers vacated. Quickly bo took posses- 
sion of oach apartment, streaming joyfully in. 
and straightway there arose a buzz of delighted 
flies, and rayfiad motes came sailing through the 
air to court ms notice. It was a rare old house — 
to delay, for a moment, our introduction to the 
hitman bc'ings within, a-onO of the old mausionH 
that we sometimes drop unexpectedly upon in se- 
q^ucstered parts of the country,™ -pulses of the 
sixteenth century left beating in the enlarged 
frigne of the nineteenth. NuiuerouB wore its ga- 
ble endii; innuense were its stacks of fantastically- 
formed chimneys. From the roof the ivy that 
had clambered up the walls* depended in natural 
and graceful festoons. I'lic trees by which it was 
surrounded were hundreds in number, and of all 
kinds known to the lovers of the forest, or readers 
of Evelyn's Sylva; oaks, softie in their vigorous 
])rinie, others gnarled ana doddered : tall straight 
elms; fruitful beeches ; stately, soihbre firs; the 
diflerent varieties of the ash ; in short, the whole 
sylvan family. A glorious seclusion of nature's 
own contriving had that old house to rest in, 

A white-headed old man sat in the breakfast- 
parlour, in an ann-ehair, softly cushioned, hold- 
ing a cup of tea in one hand, and an untasted 
portion of a roll in^the other. A beautiful girl of 
Heventeen standing behind the chair, bent over 
him, and her yiuglets descending to his right 
shoulder, rested there, 

'Tis of no use, M«(g, I can’t take it; I won’t 
try,” said the old man, in a choking voice, while 
•long restrained tears rolled down his cheeks. 

^ Up sprang from a stool where she Jiad been sit- 
ting, a .seven-yen rs-ol cl girl, and vdnle her elder 
sister relieved the grandfather of the cup and un- 
tasted roll, clambered upon his knee, nnd wound 
her arms endearingly round bis m ei. 

‘‘Oh, gran(l])apa,” she cried, in sobbing ac- 
(*ents, “ j)leas(; don’t cry so, — see, there’s mamma 
crying now, and Mareari't .and Mary are crying, 
-and T shall cry, and you know you can't bear 
to see htlle Editii cry.” 

'I'lu* old man kissed tlic child,— afiectiiniately 
kissed lun*. 

“Though brother Fred w ever so far 

away,” continued the little girl, “won't In; write 
us letters,- -and come Jiome again, and find us all 
luTe, and me grown ruch a big girl?” 

“Ah! that 1 shall,” rejoined a yoiuth of 
eighteen, who sat at the breakfast-table, devour- 
ing slices of cold roast-beef, with an appetite un- 
impaired by any participation in the general grief. 

“ Come, grandpapa,” saiil a matronly woman, 
wdping tears from her cheeks, “you must sec 
that it is not fit we should lament at Fred’s dr- 
parturc. It is what we linve long anticipated and 
hoped for; and though he is my own son, lam 
flelerniined to he very brave^ and not weep over 
80 little more on the day that we send him torth to 
carve his fort,nnes in tnc world.” 

It was evomso. The youth was about to be- 
come a soldier, — a cqinmisidbned soldier, of course, 
— hut of his own free will, artd with the consent, 
and (Iod-:*peed-ye, of his relationtf. We will say 
nothing of the false ideas of glory with which he 
wjfs imbued, — ^how that he. esteeme(\the trade' of 
killing more honourable than the exorcise of any 
•peaceful nrofeasion. Let that pass. He was 
about to become a soldier; bis long-cherished 
hopes were on the point of bijing realised, With 
a sword in his band he would soon be at liberty to 
hew his way through ranks of bis fellow-men. 
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His friends’ grief at his departure would soon be 
changed into joy for his success, pride in his ad- 
vancement. His absence would deprive them of 
no comfort ; no luxury. 

Having finished bis breakfast, he rose to take a 
farewell of the garden and the fine Md trees. It 
was some pain for him to part with them, for they 
had been his friends from chddhood, and be would 
let no one accompany him — he had so many adieus 
to take of familiar haunts— -so many good-byes to 
whisper among the leaves— -so many foolish things 
to do and say to inanimate objects. This love of 
nature argued a better destiny for him, if lie htid 
chosen to seize it, than a license to slau^rfiter his 
fellow-creatures. But it was war-time ; Napoleon 
and the allied armies ^ere digging srddiers’ graves 
all over Europe. The youth of England was fired 
with extravagance on the misunderstood subject of 
military glory. * ^ 

Oh I now the birds sung that morning ; pouring 
down from the^branches of tl^e ancient trees such 
a flood of melody! It came like rain upon the 
young soldier. Its burden was peace. Happiness 
and peace — goodwill and amity among all God's 
creatures. 

He was employed in carving his initials upon a 
tree in a spot much frequented by his sisters, about 
half-a-mile from the house, w|^en a twenty-ycarH* 
old peasant came suddenly upon him — a fine stal- 
wart fellow — the type of glowing health, with 
fmely-shaned. limbs, and a frank,* honest, but for 
the time oeing, a sad coimtcnance— if his heart 
was as noble as his physio^ omy declared it to be, 
a true gentleman of God’s own creating. 

“Why, how now, Wilson, you look gloomy this 
morning. What is the matter ?” said our youth, 
Fred Mourilyah, accosting him. 

The young peasant did not reply for a minute or 
two, but remained with his eyes fixed upon a wild 
flower growing 111 the turf beside where ne stood. 

“You are going for a soldier, arc you not?” he 
said presently. 

“ Yes 1 am, Wilson; I leave to-day to join iny 
regiment.” 

Humph ! and you are not sorry that you are 
going?” 

“ Sorrv, my goo^ fellow ! On the contrary, I 
am delighted. But what ails you ? ” 

“ I 've got enough to ail me. You are a soldier 
from choice — I must bo one frpm necessity.” 

“ Y^ii, from necessity ! What do you mean?” 

“ I moan,” answered the young peasant, bit- 
terly, “ that I am drawn for the Muitia/’ 

“Whew! that’s a bad job. But you're in no 
dtmger, and your dutie.s will not be onerous ; they 
will uol be hard, I mean.” 

“ It isn’t the danger I think of. I’m no coward. 
None w'ho know me can say that of me; but 
I’ve A bod-ridden mother and a young sister to 
supj/ort, and how w^l they get fed, I shoula like 
to know, when I am taken from rny work to go a- 
soldiering ? It’s shameful to make a man be a sol- 
dier whether he will or not, and keep him from 
earning an holiest ])ejitny for those wlio have no- 
body to depend on byt him. Tf all poor men were 
like me they wouldn t stand it.” 

“ Come, come, WiUon, 'tis the law of our coun- 
try ,*and I won't hear you speak in that disrespeet- 
fiU manner of the law. We must honour and obey 
tlm king, you know, and all that are pyit in autho-, 
rity under 

“What^thn kiugjfco me?” cried Wilson, angrily. 
“ What fOi»d doefi he d<^ a poor fellow like me? Aye, 
met mak^ him a poor man, and draw him forth© 
Militia^ and aee how he’d like it.” 


“Wilson, I take this as an insult. Go about 
your business.” 

The peasant looked at the young soldier, knitted 
his brows, and seemed about to utter a tierce reply. 
Some feeling came over him, however ; perhaps a 
recollection of old times, when they were boys to- 
gether, and he aided the young squire, os he was 
wont to call him, at his sports. 

“ I w'as goitig ask you to assist mc,^ but I 
wouldn't accept help from you now,” he said, and 
turned proudly away. 

Mmu'dyan was inclined to call him back ; but he 
delayed to do so imtil the peasant was beyond hear- 
ing. He finished carving his initials, ami returned 
homewards, a little desponding, for the hour of his 
departure was near. Perhaps his interview with 
young Wilson had some effect upon his spirits, for 
qe foresaw how greatly the peasant’s bed-ridden 
mother and little sister must suffer if he could no. 
longer support them. Btlit he was really angry 
with Wilson. His grandfather, a high-churen 
Tory of *the old school, had taught him to reve- 
|*rence the king and the laws. In the old man’s 
eye, neither the king nor his law-makers could do 
any harm, and the law that was the most stringent 
and galling was the best. “We must rule the 
people with a rod o^roii,” was his favourite apho- 
rism. The youth hud imbibed his grandsirc’s sen- 
timents, ajjd saw in every poor man a rebellious 
spirit that needed curb and fetter. 

“ I shall just have time to cjill at Wilson’s cot- 
tage,” said the youlli, communing with himself. 
“ He can escape serving by paying a fine of ten 
l)OundvS, and 1 wll give him the money.” And he 
set '■his face towards the peasant s dwtdling. 
But he had not got far ui»on the road when he was 
overtaken by a farmer who had seen him at a dis- 
tance, ami after a ehase which had put him out. of 
breath, now came up witli him. 

“What, Farmer Trundle, is that you?” said 
Mourilyan. 

“Good morning, Mr, Mourilyan, good morn- 
ing to yc ; I hear you are going away to help lick 
the French; I’m glad o’ it, mighty glad o it, J 
am. I hope ye’ll give the frog-eatiu’ varniin a 
right down good pepperin !” 

“ We’ll do our best, Fanner Trundle.” 

“ Well, what d’ye think now that I came 
blowin’ along at this rate for? Just to ax ye to 
come over to the farm, and try my new mare 
Rasper’s paces, afore ye go.” 

“If you won’t detain me Joiig, Farmer, I have 
no objection to turn back with you*” 

He did turn back. Unfortunately for liimself; 
unfortunately for the peasant Wilson. Arrived 
at the farm, the mare was produced, and the 
young soldier mounted her. 

“ A superb creature, by Jove, Trundle. What’s 
her price ?” 

“ A hundred guineas; devil a penny less,” an* 
swered the farmer. 

V If I were going to stay in the country, I would 
btiy her. I could wheedle my m'cyadfatncr out of 
a hundred guineas for an animal like this mare,” 

“Put her ujion hot mettle, Mr. Mourilyan/’ 
cried Trundle. “ You can keep your seat with the 
best of us. Make a dash at that fence. Whew- 
hip, she goes* Hoicks, tally-ho I ” 

She did without aoubt. A shout of warning 
j from the fatincr, that was raised too late — a crash 
—and the young soldier lay stunned and bleeding 
o.« the other side ol the fence, 
j 'Two months, and no sign of returning sense in 
1 nil that period. Two long terrible months to the 
J mother who \yatchcd by her son’s bed— to the 
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grey-headed old grandfather — to the youth’s sis- 
ters— to the very domestics in the house— and to 
none more long and terrible than to Parmer Trun- 
dle. But one glorious morning in August, little 
Edith, who for a brief while had taken her mother’s 
place in her brother's chainberj jumped from her 
chair, and descended the stairs almost without 
feeling her feet, she flew down so rapidly. 

“ Mamma! grandpa! Fred’s gfettirtg well! Fred 
knows me — Fred speaks again, without talking 
that rigmarole, as nurse calls it! ” she shouted into 
the room where the members of the family were 
assembled. They found it as she said when they 
reached the youth's bedside. He knew them all, 
smiled upon them all, called them all by their 
names, and asked where he had been all that long 
time. His grandfather stood and wept, trembling 
with emotion. His mother threw herself upon liej 
knees, and gave thanks to Heaven. 

When his recovered reason strengthened, and he 
gi’ew to recollect what had •taken place, his first 
thoughts were of the peasant. He questioned his I 
grandfather respecting liim. ‘ » 

“ Oh,” replied the old man, “ he came here to 
ask me to get liim off from serving in tlie Militia ; 
said 't would ruin him if he had to serve, and went 
on against the king (Godble^him !) and the laws, 
'fhey don’t make the laws smmg enough, Fred. 
'I’hese rascals who dare to speak a word against 
tlio king (God bless liim !) deserve to have their 
ears cropped in tlie pillory. That’s how 1 would 
serve such firebrand follows.” 

“ And is he really serving?” 

“That is he, and* received a good flogging with 
tlie cat-o’nine-tails, for desertion. He refused to 
serve, and so, as he was regularly enrolled, they 
seized him, and tied him to the halberts, and there, 

I reckon^ he had a good taste of what soldiers’ 
flogging IS.” 

“ You don’t mean to toll me, grandfather, that 
Wilson has been flogged?” 

“ 1 do. I wish I had been there to sec it.” 

“And his mother" she was bedridden — what 
lias become of her ?” 

“ (jono into the workhouse — best place for her. 
Oh, now J recollect ~my memory isn’t half what 
it vvas ■ she died from the jolting of the parish cart, 
in which they moved her. The girl is in the work- 
house, and has got a fever, they say.” 

The young soldier groaned. 

“ Grandfather,” he said, “ I begin to think wliat 
Wilson told me was true. It w unjust and oppres- 
sive to take poor men from their families, ana force 
them to become soldiers. It is worse than Buona- 
parte’s conscriptions,” 

“ Unjust 1 oppressive I Why, •how is the land 
to he defended, when our regular soldiers an* 
drafted off to foreign parts to fight our battles ?” 
cried the old man, amazed and angry. 

“There are plenty who are ready to become 
soldiers, if you pay them. Rich men do not .serve 
in the militia; t/iey find substitucs, or pay* tea 
pounds, and so get clear off altogether. Why 
should the burcUn fall with the greatest severity 
on those least able to bear it? Steely that is un-; 
just, grandfather; <tnd depend upon it, the law 
has mad© in Wilfpn, and a thousand othcjys, for- 
cibly taken from their homes, so many enemies— 
so many dangerous and disaffected men. If wo 
would have the poor live on good tenhs with us, 
let us take care that we never oppress them our- 
selves, or sanction oppression in others*” 

What answer the old man returned to this rwo- 
lutionary speech, the present story-teller knoweth 
not. « 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH THEORY 
OF ASSOCIATION. 

Bv Tito pAOLiAiunNi. 
(Qoniimedfrom page 168.) 

In a previous page (168) we mentioned the Palais 
lioyai as giving a tolerably fair notion of what is 
meant by a PhalaiisterJ'. Yist the former has faults 
which would not exist in the latter. Each of the 1)00 
orlOOO apartments has, in the Palais Royal, a distinct 
cellar, or portion of cellar, a distinct kitchen, in 


small establiBlnuent must ewer be a nuisance to 
the inhabitants thereof. In the phalanstery, on the 
contrary, these numerous small kitchens are sup- 
planted by one large one, on tlio plan of those at 
Greenwich Hospital or the idvalkles, and in which 
every variety of food can be weM jjyepored for all 
the inhabitants at Ifiss than one quarter the sum 
now expended in preparing it, more than indif ‘ 
ferently, for each separate family. 

The kitchen establishment should he divided 
into three de]>artnient8 ; one for the wealthy, one 
for the middling classes, and one for the induBtrious 
elasses ; and all persons in the Phalanstery would 
be free either to take their meals at a table-d’hotc, 
or at a private table with (‘oiupanioiis of their 
owm choice, or at their own private apartments. 

Let it also he observed, that by carefully hus- 
banding the broken <ft)od and vegetable parings, 
drc., which could be so easily collected from a 
kitchen feeding 1800 persons, and of which more 
than two-thirds are at present cast unprofitably 
away, the hog might be fattened without the least 
expense ; and, from its prolific nature and easy 
sale, become to the inhabitants of the Phalanstery 
a considerable source of income. 

The building ought to he warmed throughout 
by hot air, which would imt only tend to the eftm- 
fort, cleiuilincss, and salubrity of each apartment, 
but liktjwise produce an incalculable economy of 
fuel, and save a great expense in construction ; 
since one large chminoy at each extremity would 
replace the thousand chimneys which wmuld other- 
wish be requisite. * 

Whether not only the public compartments, hut 
likewise each room, w'ould not be netter lighted, 
and at a cheaper *ratc, by gas than by lamps or 
candle j, would of course bo determined By local 
circu in ^Unices; nevertheless it seems more than 
probable that even if the association were forced 
to estahlisli gas-works of their own, they would 
still find them profitable. Among other advan- 
tages, the coke would find its daily application in 
the kitchen, without the extra value added to this 
article in civilisation, from the necessary expense 
atteftding its carriage to great distances ; for in 
the Phalanstery the gas-wifi'ks would be not far 
remote from the kitchen. The ashes would also be 
carefully preserved, and find their application biith 
in briek-makkig and the manuring oT meadow's. 

As yet we have itot touched on two of the most 
important branches of Foidieris social syslcm- - 
namely, flu* organisation of lahour^ the just, re- 

pj^rtition of profits among all the members' of llie 
association. » 

^ DlSTIUBltTIOn OP PROPITS. 

All the faculties of production can be classed 
under the three following heitds lands, 

buildings, instruments, money; theoretic 

knowledge, superior skill; and/.«/>of/r. 

These three elements of production have each theit 
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individual rights, whicli might he made to coneur 
in the general welfare of the otlier two ; hut civili- 
sation, with ita usual exclusivoneps. or, to say 
the very least, short-aighlednesH, lias hitherto 
only acknowledged one of thesii elements — 
namely, Ctmital, the paulve source of production ; 
and has left wholly unprotected the other two ele- 
ments, Talent and Labhur, the actim source of pro- 
duction, and without which, the forn^ier is but a 
body without a soul. 

Some pliilanthropists, struck with this injustice, 
have attempted social changes, hut have failed «in 
their purpose, from falling into the oppo&itto eiTor, 
namely, that of upholding talent and laTmur, but 
denying I ho sficre'd rifchts of capital, which repre- 
sents the uccumiilated fruits of lubouv or talent, 
or, at least, an acquired right, which no legislation 
ought to have the privilege to attack. 

'riiese three elements, far from* being naturally 
opposed, are, qjii the contrary, so intimately con- 
nected, that no work, small of' great, can he un- 
dertaken without their combined concurrence. 
Why, then, uphold the one at the expense of the 
others ? Why not at once admit, that sinee tlies^* 
three elements are equally indispensable in the 
production, they have all equally a right to share* 
Jii the profits? At present, in railways, for in- 
Htance, the engineer, the w'orkftian, receive their 
salary, it is true, na long as the work lasts ; hut 
once the work completed, the workman has no re- 
source but to starve, or fall an unproductive hur- 
dei) on Bociety. To whonf*Vloth the w*holc profits 
accrue ; To^ the capitaUat^ to the administrator, 
alone. In vain has the legislator sought to protect 
the rights even of the public, by limit ing the pro- 
fits allowed to vaib»uy companies; the most ille- 
gal and dishonest measures are rc'sortcd to, and 
the law is eluded with impunity. 

That this is ifot fair, no just, no virtuous heart 
can deny; that it is neither prudent, nor yet con- 
du<hve to the immediate interests of the capitalist 
himself, will only he evident to those whoso minds 
are imsophisticatod by wliat is so falsely termed 
political economy. 

The annual profits of the enterprise, after the 
general expenses have been deducted, (and the 
same principle niiglft he applied to all enterprises) 
ought to be distrihutod in the following manner . 

1st. The interest or salary of the capiUd, whe- 
ther it consist in land, implements, or money, 
must first he paid, according to the legal rate ; 
also the taxes due to (ioveriiment. 

2nd. Labour and laknit must next receive their 
minimum salary, cither in board, lodging, and 
dress, or in money, according to agteement, (and 
note, that from the very nature of the phalanstery, 
the workman with the average wages, now barely 
suffi ;ient to keep himself and family from starva- 
lioii, w'ill be enabled to enjoy even some of the 
luxuricfl of lifi>). ‘ 

.‘Ird and lastly, of whatever remains over, ftve- 
tw'elfths must he distributed as dividends among 
the capitalists ; five-tw(jjfths among the labourcra, 
apd two-twelfths among ihowe who have dis- 
tinguisbed th|STn»clveSi by superior knowledge, in- 
telligence, skill, or activity. ‘ 

each man, woman, or child, for emr^f 
member of thefca.'j!*;ociaUnn is considered a share- 
holder; iti the distribution of salary and di- 
vidends, file administration iv'Cognises*only 
vyrntsy jeach man, woman, or child, 

fhoy receive a share *in the profits for their con- 
currence in ea^b or all of the fclements of pro- 
capitati labour, and talent. 

, (To he conlinued.) 


tor the 

SPRTNG-THE UNEXPECTED. 

Br lilCHARD IlOWTTT, 

Author of ** luipramoni of Amituliu'* 

Grim pld Winter surely loses 
Timely memory, and reposes, 

And, oblivious, slips command 
To a gentler, kindner hand; 

Dr elsfc’, whence this radiant weather, 
Bland for weeks and weeks together t 

Christmas sextree w*as come, when In- 
Took infant Spring upon his knee: 

Hut now she seems ot fullest size, ' 

With sovereignty of earth and skii’s. 

* ‘‘Spring, In at my window shining, 

Said to Thought at Life repining, - 
Lo! flu* Awjikt'ner! J am here ! 

T,^of heaven and earth the hrighlenei ! 
Long \u fore the time appexir: 

'I'Jiere'b no icuson that the season 
AUceys .shouhl be thus severe. 

“ la'ave the winter of your spirit; 

Muse not on the future dread: 

(!.nw the lurl; 4 ^ng.s! come .ind Iiexirit — 
Nfidst the living seem not dead. 
vlN^ad and woodland with me trend ; 

'I'l'ere are sti'eains in gladness tlowing : 
Mine are Howrrs in beauty blowing, 

On their good old mission spt-d; 

Whieli to }ou shall read the lesson 
'I'hey a thmisaud x^prings have read. 

' Hope!’ they cry, to full hearts beating, 
Hanged with present woes and past : 

That “ the dai kest woes are lleeting, 

And the .‘.hadows which they east ; 

Mist xind shadow still relre.'Jtlng, 

Storm. JUid gloom, and wintry blast ; 

All is sunshine— calm at hist. 

Efirth the greener, heaven the brighter, 
Ami the clnistened heart llie ligluer; 

Air diviner, ether clearer, 

I’or the truthful perse; erer.*’ 

'J’hus invited— thus incited, 

Forth 1 strolled, not iiudehghled; 

Ijcd by her, who sweetly leads 
O’er the erociis-purpleu meads; 

'I'iU by silver Trent 1 found 
Sun-fesponst's on the ground; 

Saw aneinonies and daisies; 

And the iiet of laureale-prai'^e.s, 
(Joldeii-hossed and rayed, to shine, 
AVordsworth’s Little Cedeudine: 

Long unnoted, now divine: 

Saw the siiecdvvelVs eye of blue, 

And, most^neek, the primrose too : 
llciftrd the blackbird in the diii^lc, 
Startled, sharp notes, flying, mingle 
And the lark far heavenward sing 
lioldly, juhilwtt of spring : 

Baused— and dallied with delight — , 

First wheu violets came in sight : — 

, Maiden-viokts, bridal-white ; 

Blessed the purity of youth. 

And felt jhat Memory w*aB Trutll. 

Here was Winter’s pennon r^vel^'- 
Ami the sun had all the heaven { 

♦Making earth like it serene J * 

A a here care had never been — 

Lovfid-one dead, nor pang of aorrmv, 

Nor dark haunting of the mowow. 

Dry, tlie sated soul wnthin me, 

«. Yet these chanrrs could melt and win lUfi 
Nature’s stolen spring-tide sharing, 

Sadder lieart had ceased despairing, 

l^'bruary 25, 184(f. 
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HY WILL1A.M HtnVITT. 







!•: A S T E it JVi o N D A\ * 

VOOT-HALL PLAYING IN TUB LAST CKNTUllY. 

By Edward Duncan. 

With the excepti,..> ..f CUvWtnas I ;Sdr«e’>«' it W ul'^masi^IghU.; 

and con- I Jfnnturcatlhe depaUe:! Mr,^vs ofwmter, 

The occasion is the most joyfid > I ^ j oiitiiounuR beauty ot the 

eeived-the -«'f sing-ay, in the dusk of early 
promise and evidence of immortal hte ♦<> c'^ry | p 
, V A a >• _ ^ ia riAfliinfr r.alculatcu to in- 


UieilCe U* - 

child of Adam. There is nothing calculated to in- 
spire so much joy, so much rapturous 
so much grateful love to God and our ^vijr^ 
Immortal life proclaimed, the palpable pcoof of ^ 
given in the return of Jesus fyim death and the 
Lib: beyond these glad tidiiigs-this glormiis 
miracle, setting the seal of heav# to the “f 

those tidings— what more coid^Uie heart of man 
desire ?— what more could he adde^ to the measure 
of his iov? The season is as auspicious as the oc- 
casion is great! Spring is bursting forth in all 


morning the thrush comes and makes his eloipicn 
oration near vour chamber- window ; an exlacy, a 
rhapsody-the cntliusiastic delivery of a soul ot 
gladness, that must forth to the air and to your ear, 
or break- com^s, and*thu8 thrills through your 
dreams as a voice in Fairyland, or in Heaven, 
wakink wonderful emotions. Birds sin^rooto 
caw; flowers, the spicy wallflower, *e dcM 
polyanthus, the luscious jonquiJ, and ▼•o*®** y*' 
1 lingering on shady hanks, and primroses carpethng 
the copses with delicate fragrance ; o» 


Lionisgreat! Spnn« « Winsforth -J 
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very ground and the very tre(‘s, into a thousand 
buds of new life, and feels that Us breathing is itself 
a thanksgiving. ** Is not Christ arisen ? Is not 
God our Father? Is not Heaven promised us? 
Is not earth a heaven to those that live and love ?" 

Such are the circumstances which have made 
Easter, from the most ancient times, a festival of 
fullest ri^oicing. Long before file last great charm 
was conferred on this festival — before Clirist had 
walked the earth witli the humble, died with the 
sinner, tenanted the tomb with the myriad dead of 
all ages, and risen as the flrat-horn of a new and«j 
more glorious creation — this mystery of liftHfand 
resurrection liad hovef fed about in the spirit of pro- 
phecy, and had futnisflffd the primitive nations 
with many a sigliificaht symbol and rite. The egg, 
which now figiUfeS so conspicuously in the festi- 
vities of Faster in many nations, and which is not 
yet even wholly dl^USeu lu this, was the symbol of 
this mystery of ine ffe-ftsstitnption of life amongst 
the most alicietij of all pfeop[e--*!hc» Hebrews, tlte 
Hindoos, and ihfe Flpyptians. The Hebrews re- 
garded it as a type Of the Whole human World, iH 
Noah and hia family being sliut up in the atk, as 
in an egg j they regarded it, moreover, as a type 
of their ^ving passed through the Kc(i Sea, and 
ascended, as it were, to a iioW life out of it. They 
therefore laid It, aUd pljpbably Uu still, on the 
table at thfe feast of Uli Passover, ;fhe Hindoos 
celebrated the same gfMt fevent of thfe dehlgfe and 
the ark, under the fable of the god VishiiU once, 
in a cycle of ages, inclosing ttlkthe World with him 
ill an egg, and floating on the ocean of eternity, till 
the time catnc to reproduce lumself, and Hlltmngi* 
with him. The Egyidlau «ymbul of the world Is a 
winged egg. lienee the egg, tlirough all ages, has 
held in almost every nation the same Idgli symbolic 
character, and, introduced into the Chrisliau 
Church, displays itself at Ihisti'r — the time of tlu* 
resurrection of Christ, In tlie Greek (ninrch it is 
as zefgoiisly employed as in the Uornun — nay, even 
in Turkey, East(*r is a great festival. The Itusaians 
celebrate it with extraordinary enthusiasm. At 
Moscow every one salutes his lumily, Ids friends, 
his neighbours, all that he meets, with “Cuhlstos 
VOS cKKss !’' (Christ is risen !)— and is eagerly aii- 
sw'ered witJi ‘‘ Voi . stingy vo.s cress!” (He is risen, 
indeed!) On Easter Monday they present one 
anotluT willt the Paschal-eggs, Lovers to their 
mistresses, leUitioiis to each other* servants to their 
masters, lil bring ornamental eggs. Tlie meanest 
pauper in the street, presenting an egg, and repeat- 
ing the words (hiaisros vos cress, may demand a 
salute, even of the Empress. 

In Germany, for some days before Easter, the 
market appears full of hard-boiled eggs, deeply 
dyed with bright colours. These are laid with 
little sugar-hares in the gardens on Easter-Eve, 
towards dusk, amongst the grass and bUshos ; afid 
I the children are told, tliut on tliis night the hares 
lay t*ggs, apcl they are up early in the morning to 
look lor them. It is one of their most favourite 
nettuns, rather, mother, and all the cldfr brothets, 
make ha much pretence %binil 4hesc harcs’-eggs 
atid sttgaKbares, Wd about their Christmas Christ- 
ehild and hia irifis; and go out and rejoice*' in the 
feurprid^ of the iJhildren, as th«»y discover these . 
manj^-dolourpa eijjg-f, asmimb as the children thein-1 
feelyef ; the poor children go rouhd 

and iMk; lay them uiion green fcavfea \u 

a Hfeld*flowt rs,iwid at evening 

rasaft Oatthikt. * 

OUBtom ia much the same; the 
market m the week preceding Easter wUh 

the boiled eggs, dyed dark red, or violc-t colour, 


and the children amuse themselves with them, and 
then eat them. Throughout the country of Eonne- 
val,^ on the day preceding Easter Sunday, and 
during the first days of that week, the clerks of the 
different parishes, beadles, and certain artisans, go 
about from house to bouse, to ask for their eggs. 
The children in different parts of the Continent 
make feasts of/he^e red eggs. The Egyptians 
used to dye them rod, beeaiise they said the world 
was on fire at this time. The Christians continued 
the colour in memory of the blood of the Saviour 
shed for thim on the cross* 

In England, in the more rural districts, tliese 
eggs, now corrupted from paschal, or pasch, to 
pace-eggs, are still to be seeft at Easter : and in 
Lancashire you may hear under your windows the 
clatter of the wooden shoes of the children, early 
on ‘Easter Motiday morning, who are running to 
and fro to beg their Pace-eggs. 

Such is one of a dozeu^ or more sinpfuhir ohaer- 
vaticeg at Easter, all ancient, but tins the most 
ancient of all* Few, Indeed, who see or handle a 
tarty-coloured pace-egg, reflect that it dates its 
history from thf* Fldou ! 

In Catholic countries this festival is still erle- 
brateil wUh great ]K)mp and circuinsiaiifee. Inde- 
pendently of feel iuga iwHlevotiou, every impulsf' of 
life is put in motion. Lent, with all its asceticism, 
and absiincnttC, and ghmm, is over ; it is gone for 
il whole yean llie season flnd the eimnnstanees 
call on the pfeople to rejoice, and tliey do not need 
Calling on twleu. There are vlfiitings, "balls, dinners, 
suppers, inusipieradfeH ; the people fill th<‘ streets 
ahd the taverns wltlt their songs. At Jenibaleni 
Ulfe cluivehof the Holy Sepulchre is crowded, often 
M^ith as many a,<i 7itH)0 pllgriniR, who wait for the 
giving out of the aafered fire on Easter Sunday 
lllonl^n•,^ At Home the morning is ushered iii 
with the firing of eannon, and the ringing of all 
the hells in the city. 'J'he Po]R‘ is carried aloft 
through the church of Saint Peter, attended by his 
guards in princely uniforms. He is shaded by 
waving ])eacocks’ fcatliers. 'I'hc ambassadors and 
their w’ives; the senators and their trains; the 
Armenian uisho))s and priests, in very splendid 
robes; the cardinals, bishops, and all the llonian 
troops, ill grand procession. The jnijie blesses 
the people from the terrace, who receive the bene- 
diction on their knees, and look up with eager eyes, 
for the indulgences which are seattered amongst 
tlicm by the cardinals. In the evening there is a 
grand illumination of St Peter’s. 

Besides these, the Catliolic churches at Easter 
were everywhere the scenes of displays, which to 
us would appear nmst extraordinary, 'riie whole 
drama of tli^ Sepulchre and the llesurrection wnis 
acted. These church plays, as they W'ere culled, 
cutst great sums, and would now be thought great 
srandrih. In the churches on the Continent you 
still see the chapels of the senulchro where these 
exhibitions wore, and prohahly still are in some 
places, made. In England tho clergy, after ser- 
vice, threw^iip a ball in the church, and thore was 
a regular game. The very archbisliopB or bishops, 
ir present, threw the bull, and engaged in the 
sport with their clergy. This, no doubt, originated 
in the e{|g, w'hicli used to be tbssed about, and 
phsyod with as a ball, In Germany, the ceremo- 
nies ill the chjirches on Easter Sunday ate often 
Ti^ry beautiful. Processions of cbildren, all in 
w’bite, and crowned with flowers, march round 
the epurvh after the priests, visiting the diflWent 
slirines, and joining in the .singing. In the very 
Catholic districts, they march out and visit iti this 
manner tho shrines in the streets, and by the 
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way-sides* In Vienna, the Prater, or Grand 
Park, is passed througli by a proocssion often not 
loss than six niiles in length. The Enineror and 
; royal family lead the way. They are followed by 
) the nobility ; and every carriage in the city auc- 
' ceedfl, and tens of thousanda walk on foot. There 

' is no scene like it in Europe. J'he common peo- 

) pie Huish the day in what they ctfll the Sausage 
lhater, a part of this park, where they have 
, swings, whirligrigs, puppet-shows, thoatrea, and 
ail sons of refreshments. The hue t4nis wave 
, coolly over their heads, and numbers of fine 

) tame stags walk amongst ilieni, and receive dain- 

\) ties. 

In Protestant England, parliament winds up for 
) a w eek or ten days its long-winded speeches ; the 

]i lawyers used to close their courts, put off fh(«r 

' ) law'-Aa/7.s, and, in holiday-garh, take those unlucky 

loads, their cHenls, from under the harrow ; 

/ scliools still dismiss theii* p\ipils, who live near, 

) to the joys of home ; and the working '*peo])le iuf 
(iulge themselves with a day if relaxation at least. 
Jn large towns Easter Monday is a great holiday, 
;/ ami in some of them you may see swings, shows, 

' 1 and whirligigs for the children ; but as yam go 

\\ farther into the eouiilry tlv(' traces of this once 

'! great festival fade away.^ Perhaps nowhere is it 

) still k('))t lip so mneh as in London. The people 

there pour out by thousands and tens of thousands 
' into the eomitiyi Greeiiwieh is the grand resort ; 

/ and on Easter Monday tliere descend the Thames 

j] to that place ofti -i upwards of one hundred thou- 

)) sand persons. 'I he steamers are crowded to e\-. 

'\ ees>,. often to danger of sinking. Out of all the 

i{ alleys and close \’ouris of the huge metropolis, 

li inni, women, and children imur to catch a breath 

;] t>f fresh air for onee on tin* heights of Greenwich 

Park ; to partake hi all tlie fnn of a eountry fair, 

'! and to sec the youngsters tale their r<dl down the 

H hill. 'There is much g«niig oii tliere that must die 

ji out as the taste .'iiul moral feeling of the masses 

\ })rogresa. Vulgarity and low clehauch will with 

'• this advance, gradually disappear, 'file wi.s(lom 

(I will lx* to drop the folly and retain the fun. In 

ji the meantime, such are the attractions of Gn'cn- 

') wich, and the facilities of the steamers, that that 

■ attraction of former days -the Eppi^^ff Hunt— has 

ll sunk to the most pertect burlesque. I wumt to 

/) witness it a year or two ago. Hut wh(>re were the 

Lord Mayor and aldermen, who used to he. there 
in all their glory t Where were the surrounding 
i! thousandB upon thousands? On the top of the 
ll hill, near the Bald-faced Stag, stood a few cav- 
\ viages, with ladies in them ; a few gentlemen on 
horseback ; a few vendors of ora’nges and ginger- 
/( beer, and a few professors of the gaim* cock-shy, 
i! or will-pegs, ready to afford young men the op- 
portunity of winning a simff-box, by the Hinging 
of a stick. There might be a couple of hundreds 
of people assembled. On came the huntsmen 
,) with their stag in a covered cart. The c^iief 

) liuntsraaii blew dismally on a tin horn ; the cart 

j stopped, the door was opened, but out,— did iiot 

l[ come the stag. It appeared a tame one hired** 

.1 for the occasion ; and (piite contented to remain 

!) where it was. Six hounds following- the ejirl, the 
whole splendid pack! waited with tlie same 
' nonchdmae. fill the huntsmen rous^ the stag, 

II and compelled it to spring out of the cart. i 

;) Once out, hoivever, it did not seem at all alarmed 

) by the sight of men and dogs. The dogs were 

;( equally quiescent. Neither stag nor dogs scertted 

/) desirous of the trouble of u run; but as a 

j hunt there must be, the stagi was actually 

h driven off by tlie lumlsmen, and hooted off by the 


crowd. Away it wont • certainly in a very obliging 
manner, for it cordially preferred the company of 
the people, and the vicinity of the gingerbread- 
stalls : and away went, aHcr some spirited setting- 
on, /owr of iHe hounds — one coolly di'clined the invi- 
tation, and laid himself down under tin* c.irt ; the 
other as coolly set oftVon his way homewards again, 
which, as we returned soon afterwards, we tound 
him pursuitig in as calm, sedate, and philoso))lu(‘al 
a tone of mind as any of the dogged school couhl 
well evince. The stag had a large label attached to its 
ifeck—I suppose to warn any one against killing ;t; 
and llic;i|tauoping of the horsemen giving spiiit to 
the dogs, away went the stag gaily before them, 
flapping its great white Ijfliel, just as several old 
ladies on the hill, who had brought their luncheons 
with them, were flap])ing the enimhft and creases 
out of their w^^ite pocket-handkerchiefs in wliicli 
they had carried tliem. 'i’he next moment it 
plunged into tiu' wipod below, anrtwns lost. Dis- 
con.solale liorsemen followed the outskirts of the 
wood ; hoys rushed in amongst the tree's with 
shouts ami howls, hut in vain; the stag was as 
clean gone— perhajis to sleep in some snug thicket 
— as if it had been an enchanted one, and vanished 
into thin air. But, eertninly, nev(*r /m <-nehantetl 
seemed stag, or ^logs, or poojde. The ennning 
creature never reap])eared, and therefore I speedily 
disappeared, as it is (►\ident the ('ockiiey Ihnit 
will in n lew more seasons. 

In fact, the peopUuj^ow Hy at higher game than 
the’ hunt of a crcainro looking, with its label, more 
like a bottle of hartshorn than a Hart of Greece. 
They have steamers and railroads; and such places 
as the gardens and galleries of IRimpton (*ourL; 
the cartoons of Ilaphaul, the paintings of 'fitiaii 
and Gorreggio, and tlie sweet, .slopes and wooded 
liills of Greenwich and liichmond Barks, have 
ehanii.s for them that draw tliem from the mere 
boisterou.s amusements of their aiicc.stors, or^llie 
stupefying heavy-wet of the heer-shop. On .sueh 
days suefi places as St. Paurs and Westminster 
Abbey should stand wide open; the Colossmun and 
the Polytechnic be neeessihle at the smalh'st pos- 
.sible price. Zoological gardens, and all kinds of 
rational and elf*vating iileasvpg* should he thrown 
open to the growing taste in the million. And yet, 
amidst tin* mimerons customs and games of past 
times, what shoiihLbanish the brisk foot-race, and 
the game at foot-hall on the vilhige-greeu What 
banish the gammon of bacon ami tlie tnnsy-pudding 
from the f amily-board ? In tin* holidays of the fu- 
ture taste will banish vulgarity, but not hilarity; 
youth aim age, mind and body, w'ill all find them- 
selves included in the circle of the general joy. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OE INDUSTRY. 

Br Maky Leman Gillies. 

» 

'pHr: day is not tgr distant when labour as well 
as land will be represented in>the Commons' House 
of ( 1 veal >Bri tain. It has been said, that 

,,“,hisi experience tells, in every soi!, i 

d'h.'iL those who think must govern those who toil.*' 

But the thinkers and the toilers are becoming on« 
and the same, atid self-government, the best of all 
government, must he the result. Let labourer^, 
like landlords, be unanimous in supporting each 
other, in advancing and conserving the interests 
of their own order. Exclusiveness, which erects 
barric.ndcs for a few to phut out the many, has 
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bef*!! held to be the viee of aristocracy ; but it is, 
in fact, a canker coininoii to all classes. It ia a 
species of oppression actin^^ nc^ativel^', instead of 
positively ; and one of tlie “ tendencies of iill op- 
pression,*' says an able man of tln*> republican 
world on the other side of the water, *‘ts to create 
a scale of tyranny.” It wou^d be long;hahle, wore 
it not lamentable, to see the p:rounds upon which 
human beinifH, calling tliein, selves Christians, will 
refuse association witli their follow-creaturcs. In 
iact, the prejudices regarding trades and employ- 
ments are as untenable in the view ol eoimnai 
sense, as the castes in Imlia are in that jo4 com- 
mon charity. 'J'iicre, if an unhappy man loses 
cavstc, every relative irrtist reject him or lose caste 
also; and now often is this the case in England, 
amid tbe broad light of the religion of equality, 
not under tbe dark slyidow of Hraminical super- 
stition. If in marriage an individdal steps into a 
higher class, oiv descends into a lower one, how 
soon the dcmarkalion-Hne of •distinct conditions 
rises between those once embosomed in the same 
homest(‘ad of affection ! Ainong (he wiser— the j 
more generous portion of society — lot us lio]>e that 
tliis remnant ot feudal pride will disajmear ; and, 
as is the case with our polished and jmlitic neigh- 
hoiirsj the French, that he wlio presents himself with 
])ropricty will be received with prepossession, and 
that soon in every other house, if not in the House | 
of Commons, the moral, not the money, quali- | 
ficatioii, will be “ the one thing needful.’* Till this | 
moral reform bo accomplislTO let the excluded ! 
make common cause among themselves; eulthutc 
the fraternal feeling; remember, that “a bouse 
divided against itself c;annot .stiiiul;” and if the 
better-fortuned flistidiously exclude tbeni, let them 
feel the consoling consciousne.ss that, they do not 
deserve such exclusion; that they are sinned against, 
not sinning. Hut the grtyil work going forward 
for ^le Commonwealth of Industry -(the aggre- 
gation of interests,— the current of circumstances, 
all tending to conecntraW pouular power in luige 
masses, wiiirli, by an inevitable moral gravitation, 
will yet run together and fuse society into one 
compact and harmonious wliole,) - seems going 
on almost in spite of^the people rather than with 
them ; a benevolent agency ajipears at work in 
their behalf, and, instead of aiding it with all their 
uuittid eio'rgy, they are only aiding it partially 
and inlermittingly. They v/ill be startled to 
he told* tills ; but if they look into tbem.selve8 
as u whole, they will find they are told the truth ; 
and that some anumg ihcinselvcs are inclucing the 
friction which is fatal to the advance ol the social 
machine. If the ])eople were hand in hand, it 
would little matter who were in arms against 
them . if they were heart in heart, the opposing 
powei of all but Omnipotence were vain. The 
present is a most peenjiar period. Let it be re- 
membered, tlml 

riiere is a tide in the iifkiirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to^fortune; 

Omitted, d! the voyageof their life 

Is bound in shall ow.*^ and in mffecrics. 

On ituch « xea nrp we jww cjfoal : 

And tpe mvai take the emreut when it serveht 

Og lone mr wwfan:. , 

The power tife ponplc have acquired they owe to 
their knowledge. Their growing intelligence has 
placed them on the point at which they now stand; 
and as they become increasingly sensible of the 
advahta^a to be derived from knowledge, they 
will comoine to use it for their common interest, 
and thds raise, hy their own hands, a temple of 
nation^ honour and bloodless glory, worthy of the 


universal family; shedding a broad light upon 
the world, inviting other nations to do likewise, 
and affording them aid and example to light up 
sucli sanctuaries for themselves. ^ • • i 

The democratic tendency of the age is positively 
startling — startling to even the accustomed eye ot 
the democrat ” he who has habituated lumselt to 
contemplate tlwp fosidal ruins of the past, and cal- 
culate, as he watches their decay, the probable 
period when many aiiow towering —but still totter- 
ing, fabric will fall. Democracy, instead of creeping 
like a subterraneous stream, working its slow way 
suspicious of the light, is now leaping like a cata- 
ract from a precipice, and piercing into places 
where we should least expect to lind it gain admis- 
sion. Mr. Cobden has well observed, that the 
protectionists themselves have preached tlm demo- 
cratic doctrine of appeal to the people. Nothing 
is more certain that from tkeir unanimous voice 
there is no appeal. Tlqit voice is public opinion ; 
and how ii»>pnblic opinion formed ? By. 1"^' 
m' a majority of minds agreed upon facts. I he 
lightning which flashes forth from such comhiiied ^ 
intelligence has shattered many a strong-hold ot 
arbitrary power, and will again. The nimieneal 
force centred in the people is in itself an imnionse 
force; when knowlirtl^ie is its moving power it 
becomes irr^^'sistible. Public opinion is the colour 
of the times: and be the minority wliat it may, 
and let it feel and do as it may, to that “ com- 
plexion we must come at last.” 

At a crisis like this, when the downfall of that 
Lugantie monsirositv, the corn-laws, amid the firm 
plialanx of the corn-lords, who made so protracted 
a struggle to uphold it, shows thejicople what they 
can do — when the long-tried have been triiim- 
])hant, let them not abandon the arms that have 
gained them the battle. Let theuii tdl work, but, 
above all, work togctlier. There is no being (un- 
less ill or idiotic), but has jiower to take ]»art lu 
the business of removing misery, and creating 
happiness: there are none who, under any other 
plea, can claim exemption froni the bond due to 
the universal brotherhood to whicli lie belongs. It 
is ground on which there is no neutral track - no 
pausing ])oiTit; he who will not go forward must go 
oack— humanity never stands still; hi* wdio will 
not assist at tlic \vork of regeneration, must expect 
to be regarded as a renegade; he who will not aid 
llic apostles of the peoiile, to he deemed an apos- 
fate. To gain an advantage is not all —there is 
much in the subsequent use of it. Public integrity 
must he based upon private worth ; those who 
have stood together in tiie field of strife must carry 
their confederatCiStrength into the field of social 
exertion, and strive with the same heart and zeal 
that they did in the battle. 

Man, poor and ft*eblc when alone, 

The sport of every passing wind, 

In war-" in tradf-— liatli ever shown 
/ He^s all resistless when combined. 

If then, when fears or interests plead, 

Combining crowds together press, 
f Whv canifbt social feeling lead 

Men to unite for happiness t 

A luimble home may become a beacon-light 
to its immediate neighbourhood. Good, like all 
the elenientii'of nature, is indestructible : it may be 
scattered, it may be obscured, but it is never utterly 
lost. That so much good has been so often un- 
availing to its originator, is the fault of the dis- 
jointed framework of society, amid which the un- 
worthy monopolist often wins the reivard that 
another has earded. Many remain inert because 
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their supposed ability, and apparent field of action, 
is small ; but all merit has au expansive quality, 
and grows in capacity and skill according to the 
exercise it receives. But even granting that tho 

S ower be small, as the most modest of these willing 
efaulters may allege, yet the combined power of 
even such workers must do much. Let them turn 
their attention one moment to the coral-insect. 
How little can each of those atojns effect ! yet, by 
combined and persevering acllbn, heboid the corat- 
reef^s they raise amid the mighty waters of the ocean ! 
Happy are those spirits— and, measured by the 
highest standard, as great as they are I'iippy— who 
l^ivc unobtrusive miuistry in the cause of human 
improvement ; who rejoice in its advancement, 
whetluT their share in the Work he known and ac- 
knowledged, or not. Many such, happily, there 
are. The most eminent, yet most modest- -or 
rather, considering the ccjnsequenceJ! they produce, 
the most considerable, yet the most unconscious—- 
are to be found among the women of the working 
classes — the mothersofthc’rising sons and daughters 
of industry. Much will society owe to t^iesc patient 
workers, however little it may, acknowledge. M?n 
of industry — England’s best and bravest men — 
do to them the justice yon desire to have done unto 
yourselves. Turn to Uui bosom friend, the friend 
of your heart ami hearth, and recompense, by j’-our 
intelligent aid and devotion, ihe disridvantages that 
the present social system surrounds her with. Give 
to your sons and daughters equal education ; en- 
dow colleges for both ; your united efibrts may do 
this, and much more. Let your watchword ho 
education. Educate the heart ; ediu ute the reason- 
ing and reflective faculties, not your children’,s 
only, but your own, also, llisa common (‘rror 
to regard education as the business of only a portion 
of life, when it is, in fact, a work that must be 
going on throughout life. Lot this great business, 
then, not he neglected, as it regards either the in- 
fant or the adult — man or woman. The world is 
by this time too wise to let one half of its mental 
capital lie dormant, or die, for want of cultivation 
and exercise ; or, which is far worse, and more 
likely, if no high direction be giv(*n it take a per- 
nicious and perverse course, infecting the atmo- 
sphere it might purify, refine, and illuminate ; and, 
instead of creating for you coadjutors in the work 
of happiness and improvement, plant your path 
with impediments to your own felicity and ad- 
Tancement. 


Eeyovts ot %tttures, 

APDEBISED CHIEFLY TO TIIK. WOUKlNfl CLASSES. 
by w. j. fox. 

OE LIVING POETS — THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE CAUSE 
OF POLITICAL FREEUOM AND HUMAN I’KOURESS. 

Barry Cornwall. 

In announcing as the subject of to-uight’o Lec- 
ture, the poems published under the name of 
Barry Cornwall, I principally regarded them as 
consisting, to a large extend of songs ; ar,d 
amongst them, some of the best songs in the 
Enjiflish language. This is a species of writing 
which has scarcely met with its due atamtion in 
this country. England has nevet been the land of 
song, like Scotland or Ireland. Afi Englishman 
goes neither about his work, nor his sport, ehaun^ 
ing old or modern ditties, oong is not an element 
of an Englishman’s life, as it is, in a oonsidcrahle 
degree, oi that of the Irishman and of the Scotch- 


man. Our birds sing, and our tea-kettle.s sing ; )/ 

but we don’t sing ourselves. This difference 1) 
amongst people so near in locality is perhaps partly 
resolvable into organisation ; we have not the organ u 
of music in our heads, though wo may have tho // 
barred-organ in our streets. Wo pass lluough life d 
in a more hrosaic way than our impulsive neigh- \\ 
hours ; and whether the difference he or be not (( 
phrenologically traceable, (which 1 really caunot /( 
answer mr,) there are differences of organisation )) 
which belong to the entire system ; whi(dv affect \] 
the whole eonstruction of the human being; and li 
which, 1 apprehend, do produce in .some a sensi- // 
•bility to “the concord of sweet sounds," whicli 
otheffe,-) differently constructed, differently organi- (\ 
sed, are by no means eapable of feeling or ])er- /( 

ceiving. But if ibis he the primary cause, there )/ 
are a number of secondary causes for tlie difforeiico ) 
betwoeii England and the two neighbour king- ( 
doins. Scenery, perha))s, has something to do with / 
it. Each of fue latter is a ) 

Land of thu mountain aiul iTio Hood, r 

as well as a hind of song. Kaeli is remarkable for /( 

its romantic glens, for its lovely Jakes, for its lofty t 
mountains; and those scenes are traversed by a \ 
population wdio are really alive to their beau tics, ( 

and drink in their inspiration We have much / 

very lovely scenery in this country, great variety )) 

of beauty, and ‘something of suldimity. But y 

the English pt^asant is not trained to feel this, ( 

like the Irishman or Scotch Highlander. He / 

is more a plodding creature of the day ; he' is more ) 

tlK» victim of that*’??iul;Ll system whieh prevailed y 

so much inori‘ completely iii this country than it ( 

did in Ireland or Scotland ; where, in.stead of feu- / 

dalhm, they had claiihhip, a much* freeu- thing, and ) 

more adapted to develope the capabilities and the ) 

feelings of human nature, both in the heads of the v 

clans, and their followers. The feudal serf i.s a / 

mere beast of himleii, a tool to cultivate the land, h 

a machine whose bone and sinew are to be worked \ 

for ilie pecuniary profit of his lord and master, v 

Butin the old clanship of Ireland, (and something h 

of it has existed for along time, in spite of all the 
different forms and modes of ruling to win’ch they ) 

have been subjected by their English governors) v 

and in Scotch clan.ship, till a very late period, k 

there was a state of society fliat, while it had some I 

similarity to the feudal condition, yet difiered from \ 

it remarkably in fhe better relations tliat subsisted (* 

between tbosl* ivho were mightiest, and those who / 

were feeblest; those who were wealthiest, jlnd those ) 

who were poorest. In the Scotch clans, every ) 

member of the clan was a blood relation, or was I 

held so conventionally, of the head of that clan. / 

They were not fixed to tlie heavy work of ciilti- f 

vating fields like machines; but they had their J 

range of the mountain ;nul tlie valley ; they had I 

the air of freedom breathing in their faces ; and if / 

tht'y had not education any more than the English / 

peasant —the education of hooks — they had much \ 

more of that education of events wliich nature \ 

gives, and which .so often presents us, in the jiersou (i 

of the savaj^e, with an at;uteness, with an intellec- /| 

tutd power, witl*/ a discernment, and sometimes ) 

wi]h a loftiness of thouglft, ana an iniagiiiatiw \ 

power ^f conception and expression, that at first c 

^suggest to the mind the notion of highly euUivnted / 

intellect, of sublimated taste. They have their ) 

national instruments, too— tho harp for the one, the V 

bagpipes for the other ; which, however strange a / 

music it is to our ears, yet hns its effect when heard j 

in the wild and stormy .scenery pf its appro- ] 

priate abode; and the very faimliariiy with these ( 
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muRical instruments would keep up in them the 
sense of song, and make it their daily and nightly 
habit; the solace of their leisure hours, cheering 
them in their calamities, animating them for their 
exertions, being their companion through life, and 
flinging its last sad strains over theimwhen they 
were committed to the grave. In both countries, 
too, therehave been circumstances to stimulate the 
sense of song, supposing it It) he originally the 
result of their organisation. Ireland has always, 
for centuries, been in tlie position of a subjugated 
country, with no tic of affection between the lords 
of llie land and the great masses of the inhabitants.^ 
They have had tlieir defeats, their oppres^ons, 
their wrongs, to mourn over. Occasional^ they 
have made their dcspc'ri^te efforts for enfranchise- 
ment. 'fhey have brooded over a sense of what 
they were originally, and of the condition to which 
tliey have been reduced: and what is this but a 
state of hiiinan fceling'that natiiraUy vents itself 
in song ? i^specially will this he the case when the 
conquered peopir has a language of its own not 
general ly known to its conmicrors ; and they will 
be more induced, in that unknown tongue to their 
iriaslcrs, hut native tongue to thcMnselves, to breathe 
forlli their songs of endunince, or their impatience 
under the yoke, or their determination to break 
that yoke on the first fitting opportunity. You can 
reduce the Irishman to no state* of subjugation, 
liowever complete '-you can surround Inm with no 
cordmi of troops, however rigid may be the siege 
which they lay to the mountain, or the marsh for- 
tri'sses of *his Captain no\vny 

break him down under the most uccumiilated mass 
of wrong— you cannot make him his own gaoler, 
hy your ‘‘CuTf/uv Hills,” under penalties the 
bitterest and the- lu'a vdest -but his heart is still 
disposed to respond, and his voice is still dis- 
posed to raise the song of liis ancestors, the song 
of his country, the son;^, as he trusts, of his own 
futi'te deliverance and freedom, the bold anthem 
of “ Erin, go bragh ! ” 

The Scotch have their harinonies too. They 
have, indeed, more than one rich stream of roman- 
tic feeling, and of impulse to song, flowing dis- 
tinctly. and afterw^ards uniting their streams. 
They have that chivalric attuchmenl, connected 
orignially with their* clanship, to the house 
of Stuart, which made tlic remote districts juid 
fastnesses of their Highlands the place of safety 
for the ad venturous prince of tlfat race; which, 
connected n ith his corning there, and with his bitter 
struggle, such an overflow of national melody us 
has scareel) ever been elicited ; which maJe it 
their peculiar oraof song ; which connected it with 
some of their strongest emotions : so that still, 
though the race of Stuart is defunct, though there 
is no longer the physical possibility of a pretension 
to ihe rrown of Hniain from that once great and 
numer >uf> family, yet still they cast a longing, liii- 
.gevitig eye buck to ihose^times, and feci as if those 
tino fi were honourable to their country. These are 
ihi people to cherish song, and to make it a por- 
tion, as it were, of their very being, ^nd then, 
another quality of the inodfeni soiigs of Scotland, 
of those heant if 111 straifts which come, not from 
their educated classes merely, or chieflt; but 
which ^ome from their toilinij men, from tneir 
tisans w plongW<’»b inheriting something of the 
spirit ol' fiuTO >'^ith hi» avocaiiou --or from their 
hard -wrought nud depressed, and sometin^es beg- 
gared weavers, like the poet Them— -from these the 
.strains which now flow -are intermingled with ano- 
ther feeling. Besides that wild humour and pathos 
of the m^xc that traces its origin to their Highland 


minstrelsy, there is a dash of the slow, and low, 
and deep tonesin which their psalms were channted, 
when me Covenanters^, with all that is hard, and 
logical, and dogmatic xn their religion, were made 
romantic by circumstances— when their long pray- 
ers were poured forth, and their long homilies 
were devoutly listened to for hours on the bleak 
hill-side — when their only sheltered places of as- 
sembling for the vvo^hip which they deemed essen- 
tial to their salvation were in the caves of their 
mountains — when they were hunted like the hart 
in the wilderness, and cherished not only the intel- 
lectual forflis and phases of religion, but that deep 
andmournful expression ofit, which, mingling with 
the lighter and more adventurous character of their 
Highland songs, has produced together the rich 
blending of pathos and of humour, of true senti- 
ment and of earnest feeling, which characterises 
the- Scotch songs of the present day, and which 
gives to that country a name that many of the 
hright(‘r stars of literature have often failed to 
achieve for Jhe land to which they belong, 

^hese are the difleronces which, I take it, have 
operated ns between this country and Ireland and 
Scotland. But there is «o doubt that, however 
extensive the influence of circumstances, and what- 
ever the power of original organisation — wdien 
once the feeling is fairjty started in a country, fami- 
liai'ily does much, and proves very often an etiicient 
substitute, hbth for the original organisation, and 
for the peculiar circumstances. One musical gene- 
ration succeeds another in some countries, because 
children hear songs from their infancy, in every 
season, whether of labour or of relaxation. It is 
jmrt of the very atmosphere they breathe, and it is 
capable of becoming so, with cultivation, in a 
country which show’s not innate or natural in- 
stinct. Hence, one cannot but think that it 
is a desirable thing, if organisation and cir- 
cumiitanqes have not done it, that cultivation 
should do it. It is desirable that the power 
of song, and that the sense of song, should oe far 
more extended than they are in England. There- 
fore, I say, success to Hullah's, and to all similar 
schemes for propagating and dilfusing, as broadly 
and extensively as possible, a taste and a faculty 
of this description. It is a diflusion of useful 
knowledge ; it has its worth, which may be 
placed alongside of the worth of science ; and we 
shall be none the w’orse for it when, in this country, 
assembled multitudes can spontaneosly express 
their feelings and desires in happily-chosen 
verses, and well-adapted melodies ; and when they 
raise^ even while engaged in earnest struggle for 
political rights, or for the redress of social 
wrongs, strains, perhaps, composed by bards be- 
longing to that great multitude itself, anti no 
otherwise distinguished from the masses than by 
the inspiration which glows within them, and wliich 
has thus shown itself to the world — when they go 
on in their march towards Ikoodom, chaunting 
strain! inspiring as that Marsellois which led on 
the hTench troops from victory to victory, until 
jthey planted the tri-color over the towers of every 
capital in Europe. « 

Tf we look at other races and other people, dis- 
tinguished from the world by the degree in which 
they possMs the musical faculty and the power of 
expression in song, we And that very diflerent in- 
fluences may Jead to this one result. Italy and 
Germany are both now renowned for music. We 
do not. I think* find evidence that they were re- 
markj|hl6 for this tendency in antiquity ; it has 
gyown up in later days, connected, perhaps, with 
their religion, in both countries. Luther raised 
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his solemn cliaunt of the Old Hundredth, ” — 
which resounds to this day in 8(» many wlaces of 
worship, — when he went to present himself before 
the Diet of Worms, and to hrave tlie perils there 
of whatever fate might await his hold enterprise. 
And in Italy, music grew as the expression of that 
artistioal worship which the Catholic Church 
ado]Hod when thus rudely assailed from without, 
wlien it was threatened to stony its fortresses and 
displace its dominion,— that worshij) of the ex- 
ternal sense, by whicli it called to its aid alike 
the power of the painter and the niusieian. This 
gave the stimulus there ; and in both loimtries, 
genius has njrfdied itself to artistical oilbrt, be- 
cause a political career was not open to it, and 
those topics and ctforts which have ever excited 
the greatest exertions of hunmu ability, and had 
the strongest hold upon the human mind and heart, 
being denied, genius has soiight in other ways to 
gain its crown ; in other ways it has won thatcrown 
m both countries, bnt not to the extinction of the 
])o\vor or of the iinpulRe,* The idea of political 
ftoedoin yet glows in the Jaosoins of ifiultitudes, 
hotii of Italians and (Germans ; repressed by 
iron force on every side, they feel that their day j 
is not \et ; tliev endeavour to break loose only to | 
show tile ivorhf another example of martyrdom in 
1l)e cause of liberty; bnt the divine spark is 
there; it docs not expend ’itself altogether in 
song; it is rc-acted upon by its own exertions in 
song ; and the lime will come when its genuine 
eiforls will be shown, and wt* shall see, in the land 
tlmt once gave laws to tlie whole Iminan race, in 
the land wlu've “ the eternal city’' reigned mistress 
over eitic's, and kingdoms, and empires, to thew 
utmost hounds of civilisation, and that other 
country, of d('ei> rejection and sturdy character, 
wdiere (lie Uoniun arms were first successfully j 
beaten hac-k, whence issued wdiat are called bar- i 
harian coiniuerors of Home, where so much, of j 
mental courage has licen shown in their philoso- j 
])htcal and theological specuhitioiis - (he world j 
w ill behold them both, one day, rising as giants i 
froifl sleep. When Gennariy and Italy shall have j 
achieved tiudr national existence and indcpend- 1 
eiice, and their national freedom, their genius for ; 
song will glow^ all the moie brightly ; and exulted | 
as are the names tliey have liitherto produced, | 
names w ill he ibnnd to rival theirs ; and to bliow j 
that the world, with all its variety of poetical i 
topics, can ])roduce none that shall jM?rinaneiit]y ' 
compete, in sublimiiy or in comprehensivenebs ^ 
and influence, with the songs of Freedom. 

Another race was remarkable, in very remote 
times, for its music. When the Jews w^cre cap- 
tives in Babylon, above 2,000 years p.go, 
they -were then famed for iAeir song. Their 
masters demanded of them to sing the songs of 
Zion, which they indignantly refused to sing in a 
strange land. It is stated, that the Iloimin 
soldiers, when besit^ging Jerusalem, often paused 
to listen to the wild ana solemn strains that came 
to them from the guards of the beleagurod clhs as 
they paced their rounds upon its walls. And in 
modern times, the descendant^ of these people 
have been remarkable, most * remarkable, fc** 
talent of this description. Mr. Disraeli, in his 
glorification of th^'race from which he Ij^inself is 
descended, in Ivia ** Coningsby/i names many of 
the great singers of our day as hjiving Jewish 
blood in their veins, if not actually bred up ip 
the forms and in the strictness of the Jewi-sh reli- 
gion. And they have especially shown their ex- 
Q^loncc in that touching and djymified,* yet 
power, which belongs more to the eong than 


to the complicated music which has tho admiration, 
the conventional admiration, of the aristocracy, 
and which appeals most closely and powerfully 
to the common heart of humanity. The great re- 
viver, indeed, of ballad-singing in modern times, 
Inelcdon, was a Christian ; at least I infer so 
from the circumstance told of him, that wlicn re- 
turning from Ireland in a terrible stonn, he made 
a vow, that if he gwlpsafe on shore, he r.ould go 
to church every Sunday, Ho did get safe on 
shore ; and, falling dow'n to return lliaiiks, modi- 
fied his vow^ to every Christmas-day. Still, ibis 
was evidence of his orthodox faith, A name 
T^hich has eclipsed even his in that same style of 
singin{f,» belongs, 1 believe, U) genuine Judaism. 

I mean the name t)f one who, now indeed a vete- 
ran in song, yet glows v^th all the fire of his 
youthful days, and shows no abatement of that 
wonderful power by wdiich he gives expression to 
the most varityl emotions*of song, by which he ^ 
realises all, like pictures before the eye, — makes 
US hear the tmiutt of those “ Sc(Ks wha hue wi' 
Wallace hied, ’ and whom Bruce led on to vic- 
tory, --'and realises to the mind’s eye the very 
scene which his melodious hut ])Owcrful tones 
describe to the ear, and which, if free from sea- 
sickness, one would be very glad to listen to 
indeed, tliough 

“ Wtdlajr, all the day, 

In the Bay of Biscay, 0 1*' 

It has often been said, —happily, there is less 
truth in the reproachful sJiying than there used to 
he,~ that the nation has hut two songs. 

One of these is a song wdiich no nation need oe 
ashamed of, as to the grandeur of its imagery. 
Assuredly, the poetical power which tells ns how 

“ Britaisi llrst, at Heaven’s coAunand, 

7\r«w from out the a;£uro main,”— 

is power of no ordinary description ; and in the 
various topics which are brought togt ther there is 
show'll the genuine discernment, and the, fer- 
vent glow of the poet. And yet, there is some- 
thing about it selfish and arrogant. Jt cliallenges 
peculiar dominion over what God and nature have 
created free. It wtimulaios insult towards others 
wdiose flags flutter in the breeze, and whosf. 
sails court it. It tells of p^ide and domination, 
rather than of a gallant spirit of brotherhood, in 
braving llu' perils of the wide and roaring ocean. 
And if it is to renwin the national song, one would 
wish that this “ ruling the waves,” wore nt^ under- 
st<,od of slaught«*r and carnage, were never again 
to he a dominion that should “ nile the waves"’ by 
blood-staining the waves, but one that should 
make its power the means of bringing from 
country to country the riches of each for peaceful 
interchange, — a ruling over the elements, not 
for the national supremacy and glory of one 
country, wdiich is national degradation to others, 
but JW) that all the elements, whatever their nature, 
or whatever their powers, may render up to our 
common humanity their ample stores of good, 
their rich treasure of enjoyment, and sea and land 
be alike conquered and iuojugated ; that man, the 
lord of all, may from all dejive whatever ministers 
tohispl^ysical support, to his intellectual and moral 
development, and to hie course of interminable 
^progress. That is one of what used to he Called 
our only two eonge. The other* must find in 
its loyajty, if anywhere, an apology bt>th for 
the words and music. The in-oduetipn of it 
is ascribed to a Dr. Join?, Bull, — wliethcr it is 
from him that the population have derived the 
name I don't know, — but n Dr. JoJin Bull, or- 
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ganist to James the First, is said to have been the 
author of the music of God save the King;” 
and, for aught I know, of the words too ; the one 
is worthy of the other. Dr. Burney, in his “ His- 
tory of Music,” describes this Dr. John Bull's 
compositionSj and says, that he ha^ no idea of 
doing anything more than putting down notes, 
that he had not a conception of melody, and that 
the sound of his strains is cofiipurable to nothing 
but the continuous motion of the clapper of a mill, 
or the rumbling of a post-chaise. Well, thus ori- 
ginated a song which has served for every sove- 
reign, from James the First to her present 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. The virtues are 
ascribed in it to one have been succcssh'ely as- 
cribed to others ; they Jxave been hereditary ; each 
one who succeeded has been great and noble ; and 
the nation has, according to this expression of its 
wish, very earnestly desired that the reigns of each 
might be prolonged in a way whi^ph, if the wish 
could have been granted^ would have very much 
spoiled the chances and virtues^^of their successors, 
who, in their turns, have inherited this sell-same 
expression. An awkward thing is implied in that 
song ; it seems as if those who ch aunt it were most 
earnestly bent upon God’s saving the sovereign, as 
if that were one of the most doubtful points in tlie 
world. They intercede with the Deity, chauntto 
the Deity, over and over again ,Kas if they would 
hammer it into the hearing of Providence, as if 
salvation were wanted, not for the inheritor of all 
possible virtues, but for a desperate class of 
incorrigible sinners. And wi^\ this great overflow 
of Christian piety on the one hand, there is a 
preposterous pathos in the expression of indig- 
nation on the other 
• 

Scatter hia enen)i(j(>, 

Ana make them fall ; 

Confound their politics • 

Frnstratt their knavitdi tricks, — 

and so on. That is, lirst, these enemies arc to be 
scattered as if with a thunder-holt ; lieing thus 
scattered, spread abroad, dispersed, annihilated, 
they are to be “made to fall;” and then, after 
they have been scattered, and when thev are 
fallen, their political tricks are to he fiustrated, and 
their politics to be confounded. The pyramid 
stands upon the wr(gig end ; there is a regular 
going down, as if a person was to be sentenced 
to the old punishment of treason — to he hanged 
till he was naif dead, then to hsve his breast cut 
open, and hia heart taken out and burnt before his 
face; and not onlj so, hut to be whipped at the 
cart’s-tail, or to he imprisoned for one month, and 
pay a fine of five .shilhiigs. 

We have, indeed, had songs enjoying a consi- 
derable degree of temporary notoriety, though not 
so as to make good their character to be called 
national. Pcrha]is none ever obtained a wider 
influence for a time than the songs of Charjes 
Dibtlin. Tliat man wo^s a true poet, though, un- 
fortunately for the popular taste, so far as ho 
infhiencen it, a wrong-headed one, and with a had 
and a false philosophy. He was the aut^jor of about 
901) songs altogether ; he kad a most fertile genius ; 
for he composed about 70 musicM pieces^ Tbesides 


the music of 25 more. He was engaged Jt three 
theatres j hut the deligh* of his was in the 

sailor % life. And that t>oug, which the death of a« 
dear brother of hia, who died at sea, was the occa- 
sion of his producing, “ Here a sheer hulk lies 
poor To|n Bowling, * w^ould of itself he sufficient 
to stamp the charactQi* of a poet on its author. 
When not confined to the sailors’ life, he showed 
a flfmijldrity with, and a power of poetically 


expressing, a preat variety indeed of the hum- 
blest and lowliest occupations. The lamplighter 
the carter, the plough-boy, the flower-girl,^ the 
dustman, — these, and many more, w'cre in his 
songs, but all were subordinate to the one great 
topic by which he threw a false glare oyer the 
naval service, as it relates to the privates in that 
service, by which, probably, many were led to 
enter, from a sentijpient and a feeling, on a mode 
of life which, when once in it, they found a most 
intolerable slavery, so much so that the ships which 
were called in pride “the wooden walls of Old 
England, «’ were described by those on board of 
them as so many floating hells. A growing percep- 
tion on the part of the public that inere was a false 
varnish spread over this mode of life, checked the 
popularity of his songs at last — restricted their 
innuoncc, — made them die out, except when the 
slaige-sailor was personated by some such talent as 
that ofT. P. Cooke, and eff'ected at last a reform, a 
very extensive reform, in the mode in which those 
bulwarks of our land ar^ managed in their interior, 
J'or the truth crept out after all Dihdin’s idealisa- 
tions; the truth appeared w^hen, in 1797, those 
mutinies broke out at Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
the Nore, — that at Plymouth successfully, and tlu‘ 
other two extinguished only with the lives of those 
who had taken the lead in them, and that in a way 
which disgusted the 8ym])athies of the country 
from on ('fend to the other, hut wdiich loft a memo- 
rable les.son as to the difl’ereiice between the 
reality and tlie notion that had been entertained 
in .song. Truth, the object of iluj philosopher’s 
veneration and desire, — truth, which the morfdist 
iind tlu' teacher should ever study witli the inUni- 
sity of devotion, — truth, which the statosman 
should place before him jis his guiding-star in 
framing the measures ttiat are to vindicate a coun- 
try’s rights and liberties, — truth, which should he 
the subi||aiire and essence of morality with every 
mind,-^ruth is the spell of the song-writer; by 
this, and tliis alone, can lu* attain to the exercise 
of real power ; and though in his compositions 
the humbler classes may be those to which flu'y 
are addressed, yet, consulting this, he may render 
good service to his age and nation. 

Barry Cornwall is w'cll kiiow'u to many by that 
popular song often heard in our streets — “The Sea ! 
— tlie Sea! There are others, as “King Death 
was a jolly old fellow,” and other poems, not of the 
song kind, which 1 do not introduce now, because 1 
have referred to tliem on former occasions, and read 
them in former Lectures, and especially his descrip- 
tion of the workhouse, and the poem entitled “ 'J’he 
Rising in the North.” But in these instances, as 
in others, it is w'ell to have a writer’s own nation 
of what the object is at which he aims; and the 
true cliaracter of song is well delineated by Barry 
Cornwall in one of his own : — 

Song should breathe of scents and flowers ; 

Song should like a river flow ; 

Song should bring back scenes and hours 
That we loved — all, long ago! 

«■ Song from baser tlioughts should win us ; 

Song should charm us out of v oe ; 

Song sliould stir the heart within u», 
o Like a jiatriot’s friendly blow. 

Pains and pleasures, all man doeth, 

War and peace, and right and wrong, — 

"11 things that the soul isubduath 
Should hi vanquished, too, by song. 

Song aiiould spur the mind to duty ; 
t Nerve the weak, and stir the strong; 

Kvery deed of truth and beauty, 

Sliould be crowned by starry song I 

WfiBlt^igoing out of the song form, he snowi 
what IS m every way characteristic of his songi 
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also— that strong perception of the dictates of 
moral truth, that lively ieeliiig of delight in what- 
ever is good, and that abhorrence and disgust at 
vrhat disgraces a ntition — which cannot fail of re- 
commending an author to the sympathies ,of all 
who not merely appreciate genius, but who study 
and rejoice in its moral intluences. The subject 
of capital punishment is very oftoi before us- lias 
been brought before us of ^ate in a molaneiioly 
way — and still we st'c in the i^Tspective olliers 
who are to he publicly strangled for the moral 
edification of the crowd collected to witness such 
sights. These are things against# which the, 
moralist enters his protest, against which the 
patriot, if he rightly understands his country's 
interest, raises his voice, and which the poet does 
well to find a place for in his verse. One of his 
compositions, as 1 said, not btdongiiig to th<' class 
of songs, though intermingled with them ii? his 
publication, is entitled “ 11 l^'nseroso and L’Allc- j 
gro,” which raises a very difierent set of associa- | 
lions from those suggested by the same words in i 
our recollection of the wejl-known pieces of Milton 
so entitled. They are a description of night and 
morning : — 

II. PF.NSr.ROSO AND L’AI.I.KGRO. 

Niff hit 

Old Thames! thy nierrf i^atcrs run 
(ilooniily now, withoiit star or sun! 

TJu* Asiml blows o’er thee, wild and loud, 

And Heaven is in it.s deuth-hlaok shroud; 

And the r.iin conioB down with all its might, 

Darkcninj? the faro of the sullen Night, 

Midnight div'^ ! There hoonis a sound 
I'Voni all tlie ehurcdi-towcis, thundering round : 

Their eehoes into eaeh other lun, • 

And sing out tin; ginnU JVight's awAil " One!” 

S.unt Undo- Saint Sqiulelire — great Saint Paul— 

Tnto each other in chorus call ! 

Who speaks? ’Tw'as nothing .—the patrol grim 
Moves .stealthily over the pavement dim * 

'I'lir- delitor dieam.s of the gripe ol the Uw}. 

The h.ulot goes stfiggenng to her .straw : V 
And the diiiiikc'ii rohbei, .uid hcggiir bold, 
r.tingli loud, as ihey Limp by the Builey Old, 

Hark ' - I hear tlic blood in a felon’s heart ! 

1 .^ee liim shiver- and licave — and.stait 
(Does he cry ?) from his la.st short, bitter slumber, 

'I’o find 111, It Ills da>s have leached their number ; 

'I'll l that there romea, with the moiuiiig text, 

/Hind death, and the .seadbld. and tliei— What ( 

.So.iiul, stormy Autumn! IJrar-CMi bell, 

Into the morning send join knell f 

Mourn, Thames ! keep inm your rhaunt of sorrow; 

Mourn, imn ! lor a fellow-man dies to morrow. 

A I . 1 S' none mom n ; none rare ‘—the debt 
Of pity the whole wide world forget! 

Morntvff. 

'T1.S dinvn 'I is day ! In floods of light 
Tie drives haek (he dark and* shrinking Night. 

'The clouds > - i lo'y’ie lost. The rnuu ?— lliey're fled , 

And the rttue:s aie alive withti busy Head, 

And thousands are thronging, with gosiiip gay. 

'I'o see how' a felon will die to-ilay. 

'file thief is abroad in Tiis last new drer.s, 

T. arniiig his bread iu tlie thickest press ; 

The ifller is there, and the painter fine, 
litudying a look tor liis next design ; 

'J'lic figliter, the lirawler, the drover strong : -• 

And all eurse that tho felon should stay so long. • 

At last— he conies ! With a heavy tread, 

He mounts — he reels— he dTopsnrhe’s dead ! 

The show i.s over I — the crowd dcfiart, * 

Kaeh with a laugh, and a merry lieart. 

Jlaik I merrily now thebelLs are ringing.' 

'J'he Thames on his careless way i.s springing: 

Tho bird on the ehlmney-top is S'Jliging: 

Now, who will say t 

Tlmt Earth is not gay, I 

Or that Heaven ib not brighter than yesterday? 

The man who ha.s thus powerfully poiirtraycd the 
dreadful contrast which exists between the smemn 
work of an execution and the manner in which it 


i.s presented to the public, can enter into the feel- 
ings of the loose and careless classes that hang 
upon society ; can show the mode in which their 
Invocations are sometimes imvsued with a light 
and gladsome heart ; can trace, iu the beggar's 
life, the (Jements of song. There is a description 
iu one of hi.s songs of this kind, in wliich he de- 
picts the roaming life of a vagabond, with its frec- 
lU'ss, and with allThnt gives a zest to thuifrcencss. 
He is supposed to know none of the common 
rest mill t.s of society, none of the deference for 
luimaii will and human laws that others luivc, but 
simply to seek his own profit and enjoyment in 
laygig his hfinds upon whatever can conduce to his 
suppm*t, and making the most of what presents 
itself. It is called “ The^Bcggar’s Song.” 

1 am A merrv beggar, 

A beggar I was bnni, 

'J’ossi'd about the wild world, 

From evening rilliJnorn ; 

A pTaything of the tcmtn'.st, 

A brother of tlie night, 

A I'omjiisror, a eon juror. * 

When 'tis merry Ktar-light 1 

Oh, nothing can withstand me. 

Whenever I do stoop. 

From the waim heart of the housewife, 

To the eliieken in the coop; 

From the linen of the lady, 

To the larder of the knigTif, 

All come when I do eoujure, 

In tiro merry star-light ! 

I pay no tithe t.<i jiarsnn, 

Tliough 1 follow like hit; elerk, 

For he takcN his touths by daylight. 

I take JjjUire in the dark ; 

1 pay the King no window tax ; 

From some it m ly liti tight, 

II lit all T do beneath the blue, 

Is by merry star-light! ^ 

I roam from lane to eomnioa, 

From nty unto town, 

And I tell u merry story, 

To gentleman or clown ; 

Eaeh gives me bed or virtuals, 

Oi ale, that glitters bright, 

Or 1 contrive to borrow them • 

By merry star-IrghtT 
Oh, tlie tradesman he Is rich, sirs, 

The fdnner well to pass, 

The soliiiei he’s a lion, 

The ahleiman’s an ass ■ 

The courtier lie is subtle, sirs. 

And the scholar he ^ bright ; 

But who, like us, is ever free, 

In the merry siar-liglit ! 

I cannot heli'k placing by the side of this a dif- 
ferent viTsion of the same mode of life, by a poet 
of a different country. Barry Cornwall has piven 
us the vagabond in his style of gladsome rejoicing, 
when he enjoys his freedom; Bcrenger — with 
whom there is a good deal of similarity as to spirit, 
though ho has gone more decidedly into the politics 
of France than Barry Cornwall into those of Eng- 
land —has given us the vagabond in his old age 
apd discotisolatene.ss. It is a picture which well 
deserves to be placed by ,the side of the other ^ 

Tlir. OLD VAGABOND, 

Here in the ditch my bones I’ll lay ; 

Weak, wearied, old, th« world I leave. 

“ He’h drunk,” the iJlswing crowd will say : 

*Tis w ell, for none vdll need to grieve. 

. Some turn their scornfiil heads away, 

• Some fling an alms in hurrying by ,— 

Haste— 'tIs tho village holiday 1 
Ti\e aged beggar needs no help to die. * 

Yes I hero, alone, of sheer old ago 
^ 1 die; for hunger slays not all. 

I hoped my misery's closing page 
To fold within .somejiospital ; 

But crowded thick i.s eaeh retreat, 

Such niimbt'rs now in misery he, 

Alas ! my cradle was the street ' 

As he was bom the aged w'lotch must die. 
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In youth, of workmen, o'er and oVr, 

I vfcf asked— “Instruct nje in 3‘onr tra<le. 

“ Ue^'one ! — our business lx not Tiioro 

1 'han keei)« ourselves—ffo, bcfr'” they sahi 
Ye ricJi, wJio bade me toil for bread, 

Of bones your tables gave me More, 

Y our straw baa oiTten made in y l)e<l : - 
in death I lay no curses at your door. * 

Thus, poor, I might huveturned totbel't;— 

Mo !— better still for alms lojjrayl 
At most. I've plucked some apple, left 
To ripen near the jiublie w ay 
Yet weeks and weeks in dungeons laid 
In the king’s name, I hey lot me pine ; 

They stole the only wealth I had, - 
'riiougli poor mill edd, the fc.un, at least, was mine. 

What coimtrj has the jioor to claim? #• 

What boots to me \onr corn and wine, 

Your busy tojJ, your vaunted Tame, 

The senate where your Ki)eakeis shiiio t 
(Ju<v, when your homes, by war o’erswept, 

Saw strangers biiuening on your land, 

Like aij> lulling fool, 1 wept! 

The aged W'retcb wn» nourished by tjielr hand. 

IVIaiikind 1 wliy trod you not the worm. 

Tin* noxioifx tiling, liencaih yovf heel? 

Ah ! had you UiUght me to perform 
IJuc labour for tlio common w eal ! 

Then, sheltered from the adverse wind, 

The vvorrn and ant had learned to glow; 

Ay, — then 1 might have loved my kind - 
The aged beggar dies your blttei toe! 

So v/ill bop|;!;ary terminate, or any form of wrctched- 
nrss, when it is trodden to the dirtt. Well in it 
tlidt for sneh wretchedness, wherever found, the 
poet has a voice; and Harry Cornwall has not only 
raised his for the beggar, hut he has made us coiii- 
jirehend what the felon feels; one of his most 
powerful songs is the chaimt of a number of eon- 
viets, w'ho are supposed to he rowing in their boat 
towards the vessel which is to bear them to the 
])enal colony of Uieir destination. Plr supposes 
tljem to chaiiriL this chorus : — 

Tlnw u« fast ! How us fast 1 
Tii.vl'K o’er ubd sentence past . 

n whistk for those who tried to blind 11% 

« And a curse on uU we leave lichind us 

Furew'ell, Juries —jailors— friends 
(Tmitors to the close') 

Here the felon’s danger ends. 

Farevudl, blood j foex 1 
J'VircwHl, LtigloJuP Wo are <iiil!(l?ig 
Now thy flujjgeon doora . 

Take oui blessing, a« are flitting — 

" A ciUMJ upon thy shoius 1 ” 

Farewell, Hngland, honest mirse 
Df o\[ our wants and sins! 

Wlijt to thee’s the- folon’s curse? 

Wl at to thee who wins ? 

Murder thriveth In thy cities, 

Famine through thuie isle 
One Tnay cause a do/.c-n ditties, 

Hut vothci scarce a smile. 

Faiewell, England— tender soil, 

W^here babes who leave the breast, 

Frtun morning into midnight toil, 

'I’hat pride may be proudly drest' 

Vrhore h« w^ho ’s riglit and ho who swerveth 
Meid at the gaol the same ; « 

• WliCre no one hath wh»" lie deserveth, 

Not even 10 empty fame' 

So, fare-thec-well, our country dear, 

Oar last wish ere we go, 

Is -May yi'or heart he nev^r clear * 

From ta>., nor tithe, nor vvoe ' « 

May they who sow eVr'.eap for others, 

The hundred for tlie one ' ^ 

May Irlcnds grow false, and Iwin-born brothers 
dBiach hate his mother'll son ! 

May paliw aruffonoB stiil fi-na* the place 
W)we jvistice must he / 

So he WhttN pfHtf must hide his fa p, ♦ 

And he who thlnkR— his thought ! 

May Might o'er Right trowmd the winner, 

, The hoed still o*«r the heart ; 

And tW Sttiut be atUl ho like the Sinner, 

Y^5»u ’U not know them apart ! 


May your traders grumble when bread ia high# 

And your fariner.s when bread is low : 

And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high. 

Learn more than your noble* know I 
May your sick have foggy or frosty weather, ' 

And your convicts all short throats, 

And your blood -covered bankers c'ei hang together, 

And tempt ye with one-pound notes 1 

And »o, w ith hunger in your jaws, 

And peril within your brea^t, 

And a bar of gold m guard your laws, 

For those WHO pdf/ i he best , 

Farewell to England'.s woe and wcnl! — 

For OUT hetfer, so bold and hlythe; 

May they never want, when they want a menJ . 

^ A pfjSifurt io tak0 llmr tUhcl 

I should not do jiiatice wore I to closr the quo- 
tatioTis without some of a ditfereut nature, to show 
the j^entleiiess, the exquisite tiujdenu'ss aud o^en- 
tl(‘ness, which the writer of these stern words in 
the ^larficter of tlje desjierate jumrs into his song 
when it becomes the language of his own heart. 
There is one— “ a home song"" a little fireside 
ditty, tliat could not he put forward as a thing of 
vcryhigli preiensions ; hnt ithrealhi^s so sincerely 
tlje*soiil ofa kindly mind, enjoying its own fire- 
side, that I shall make it serve as a specimen of 
the.se other qualities : - 

A rFTiTION TO TIMF. 

Touch UB gently,* 'lime! 

Let u< glide down thy stremn 
(Icfblv,- .18 we s<)mctinie.-» glide 
I’hrrjugh A quiet dic.an ! 

TInmhh- \(>yfig*Ts are we, 

Jfu.sbaml, wife, find rliildren threo - 
(One i.s lost, — an .mgel. lied 
To the azuie ovcrliead!) 

* Touch us gon 11 >, Tunc ! 

Wc’vc not pioml noi soaring wings 
Out aumition, our cunfent, 

Lu '■ 111 MiUjile things. 

Humble vuv agers me we, 

OVr Life’s <lim unnounded sea, 

Seeking only Mmie oiilin elime, 

■Touch U 8 gentle Time! 

With one more I shall finish these qiiolalions, 
and I take it frotri the old edition ; for 1 must now, 
as has happened more than once in these Iccturt's, 
refer to poems wdiich the authors liavesupprewssed, 
one knows not why, except it he from tlicir super- 
abundant richness. Jt is “A Song of our Father- 
land 

Hurrah ! JlereV n liealih to the land, 

Hrave h^othe^^, wheicin we wi ie ixun ; 

Here’b a health to tlie friend that we love ! 

' Here’s a heart for the man that's foxlorn 
l,ct 118 drink unto all 
Who help us or lack iiB, 

Fiom the child and the poor man, 

To Ceres or Hacchus ; 

And to Plenty (thrice over!) not forgetting his hoin 1 

Here’s a h(%Ttlth to the sun in the sky ; 

To the corn,— to the fruit in the ground; 

To the lish " to the brute -to the liird ; 

I’o the vine — ^niay it spread and abound ! 

To good fellowR and friends 
Whom we love or who love ub, 

Far off us, or near uk, 

* Below, or above us ; 

* For a friend is a gem, wheresoever he's found 1 

Here’s a curse on bad times that are paht ! 

0 Were they hutlcl— hut now 1 hi*yVe no more ! 

So, heie’s to all pood,- may it last ! 

And a health to tu k Futoius- thrice o'er I " 

#Jay the hope tliat we look upon 
• Never deceive us! 

M ay the sfilrit of good 
Newer fail u« or leave ub! 

# But stand up like a friend that is true to the eoct I 

Ambition,— oh, lay it in dust! 

^ llevetims,— 'tlB a snake : let it die 1 
Aud for P)(ld«— let it feed on a crust, 

Though aweet Pity look orit from the sky! 
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/( But Wiwloni and Hope, 

)) And the hoat'st endeavour— 

li May they Binilc on m now, 

)' And stand by ur for ever, 

\] Fast frieitds, wheresoever the tempest shall fly I 

\) 1 fear I have done very imperfect justice to the 

(> varied talent of this writer, especially in his 

/i sonpfs; hut these are not critical lectures. I 

)> bring the names of poets forward here, to aseer- 

() tain and to appreciate the serviees which they 
{\ render to the eonuminity — their* services to the 

; cause of political freedom and of human pro- 

!; gross ; and all servo that cause who tench us to 

J) shrink back nn^l recoil from vindictive ^ul useless 

punishments — who teach us to sympathise with 
' our fellow-creatures, whatever their modes of ex- 
)j istenco, or tlie humility of their occu])atioii — who 
\) teach us to look on mankind with a heart of human 
brotherhood, and in the spirit of universal Itjve. 
i! They who do this, render service ; and this is *hc 

) spirit of poetry “Would that it were the spirit of all 

) things else 1 Would that the imaginativeness that 

\\ realises others' sensations* that the vivacity of feel- 

// iiig. and the keenness of, perception,* wliich can 

/ ' niak'e the quiet bard in his study know how throos 

); tlie heart of him who is fevered by want, famine, 

'•[ or crime ; Avould that were tlie jiortion, not of poets 

// only, hut of the wealthier classes, all of them; 

// would that it taught them bo vanity of mere dif- 

) feiamee of station, the fo{»lishuess of the vaunt of 

\ those' glittering things in uhich they so often ]drU‘c 

their notions of hiippiiK'ss— that it made tlieni feel 
for llie outcast, for those who are perishing w’hilst 
they ar(‘ talking — that it brought them to soim? 
sense of w'hat belongs to our common humanity. 
vVonld that there were this pover of rcalisatioi#, 
this attribute of tlie ])oct, in tnose who have more 
immediate contact with tlie children of industry 
and toil — in capitalists cud in masters, that they 
might iicrceive that they are dealing with things 
of flesh and blood, and of like passions with them- 
/, selves that they might not make their calcu- 
lations on human beings as they do on hags of 
I cotton, and measure the strc'iigth of toiling men 
is they calcidate the power of wood or iron in their 
stcMim-engiiies. Did tlicy do this, there would be 
I an abatement of those class animosities that rage 

j M) ill our land. Dinerciit orders of men would not 

;l lie app(’aliug to Parliiimeiit qiie against the other, 

il each struggling as if to gain sometliing by its ad- 

]j vanee against the other ; but they would be at one 

" amongst thcmsi'lves, in their difierent orders 

/( and grades. The capitalist would he a sort of 

1 / Ciqitiiin of Industry, as Carlyle calls him, studying 

)\ how to gain the afleetions of his labourers, as well 

\\ as to secure Iheir obedience ;• regarding his lot as 

blended with theirs, though events have made them 
:l subservient to one another- he to their wages, and 
they to his profits ; and both roadj^ to show a 
united and determined front in resistance to op- 
I' ]>resHion of any kind, and for the assertion of iia- 

, ' tioiial rights, Would that there were more of this 

' ; s])iril in statesmen. Wo should not then hawe laws 

which, while they nrofess to be laws of eharif;^ and 
kindness for the relief of destitution, subject men ] 
lo insult and injury, and occasion such enormities 
,i U8 have been brought of late before the public*- 

' oceafiioning even the sacrifice of life itself for the 

! sordid saving of a few shillings to the rtte-pay^rs 

i of a parish. There woiikj not then be a s])eukmg 

! against time, a wearing out of night after night, 

I; and of week after week, in legislative assemhlh'|», 

(’ while famine is moving on with sure and giant 

/ step, and beginning already to display its malig- 

j! nant influences by calling up the horrors of fever, | 

u threatening to lay a whole nation, as it were, under 
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interdict; hut, to show their sense of wretched- 
ness and suffering, legislators would hasten, with 
the rapidity of lightning, to throw open the gates 
of plenty by free importation, multo provide every 
possible relief, instead of seeking, by coercive and 
threatening laws, to keep down the oxiiression of 
desperation, whilst the reality of the feeling is 
Htiinulated in millions of human beings. 

The quality^ of th% poet would enrich mniikind 
in all departments. Those who wield the power 
of money, those who exercise the functions of lirv, 
and those who direct the influences and ndminist(*r 
the teachings of religion — all would lose their eohl- 
^less and their stateliness — all would feci hrotlu rs’ 
hearts •heating within their bosoms, could tliey 
realise as the poet does, and blend the feeling 
impulse with tlie calculrftions, or the ambi linns 
desires, by which men direct their own progress. 
It is this characteristic of poetry that renders it so 
valuable to the world, itfid that constitutes tho 
poet the Avorld’s henefaetor. For the te.st applied 
by these Lectures^is n severe one# We have tried 
the poets, not by wliat they profess in their own 
art; wo have not tried them by the laws of the 
liumMii mind as to the development of fancy and 
imagination ; we have luit tried them by the beauty 
of their deseriptiinis ; but we have brought tlicrn 
lo the test of utility, of public good — and they have 
stood the test. IS^t one has failed. 'There is not one 
but I have shown cause in his or lier writings, why 
it is good for mankind that they have written. 
'They have stood th<‘ te.st; and who else would 
. stand it so W'cll ? M’ould our jiliilosophers even? 
Ila\e they not oftfn Ix'trayed a more mischievems 
tendency than can he ascribed toanv f(»rm of poetry, 
and one mor(‘ bewildering undmismading? Have 
our military lieroes? Who could iVeommcnd them 
as good subjects to pass unbarfned tbTOU|;h this 
test / What rank, what class, what degree, could 
bear this strict test a.s the poets liave borne it? 1 
repent again, not one; not one of these classes 
could bear it as all the poets do ; not one yould 
Come out of il clearly publie benefactors, entitled 
to our veneration and our love. Not the law, with 
all its array -from its vvigged judges to the meanest 
tipstatTthfit belongs to its ceremonies ; not (lovern- 
menf, through all its I'aried fanctiniis--from the 
premier to the lowest seere^^rjf^ that drudges in tlie 
office; not the army, with all its grandeur, and its 
houst of laurels, laurels stained with blood : none 
of them will beur it— no, not even the bench of 
bishops — not all the prelates of Christendom—nor 
the potentates that occupy the thrones of ifurope. 


SONNET TO W. .T. FOX, ESa 

i Extract from a letter to the Editor: — “ Fray ^Wuyi a f^iorAiw^ 
k to ofler a testimony, whose truth is felt by mo many of uh.”) 

3 look around on all wEo labour on 
For man’s regeneration, but I sec 
None vdiom we owe a greater debt than thee — 
Fox ! of the manly jjnnd and fervid tone ! 

Above Ihy tlmipocrs dost thou stand alone, 

Urging with hold originality 
Truths, whose practical results may he 
Applied to daily life as soon as known ; 

Giiianig our reason ; stirring ujj our iniiuK, 
l^.xplbding superstitions ; claiming rights ; 
Leading the thoughts to dwell on the refin’d, 

The beautiful, the noble— which excites 
And soften* also ; and at once unites 
The sympathies and hope.s of human kind. 

HnxRY Frank Lott, 
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LETTERS ON LABOUR 

TO THE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 

Bt William Howitt 

« 

LETTISH ITRST, 

ON THE TRUK DHJNITY Of LAB017H. 

My Fellow Countkymen, 

King Solomon said there was a time for 
everything. The time for labour to enjoy tfetf full 
fruits of its creation has certainly been soim;what 
long in coming. Six thousand years are a long 
course to run before the time comes to that mag- 
nificeiit Power, the Titan Labour, to sit down at 
his own board, and to satire with lus own guests 
in honour and (‘quality, in all that Superb jiilo of 
luxuries with whvdi he has heaped the table of tin* 
universe. Labour, patient and ambitious, has 
too long been content to do its work of beneficence 
in tile earth without asserting its own personal 
rights. It has been content to be misunaerstood 
and misused, so that it were permitted to go on 
fulfilling the commission of Clod, in preparing 
food, raiment, and shelter for the millions of his 
creatures. It has been content t(f be treated as a 
drudge, and regarded as a slave, while it is in re- 
ality a prince and a demigod. The Latin poet 
saw this when he addressed to the bees and to 
other toiling creatures those adfWirable verses. 

Sic VOS non Y()l)i«, 

r 

the burden of which is, Thus do you labour but 
not for Voursclvi-s.” Ilut there are sij|;ns of the j 
limes wnieh proclaim that this long period of too 
patient and di'giaded drudg('ry is coming to an 
' end. Labour, tliat all-enduriug creature, is itself 
I rousetl by tlu magnitude of tlie wrongs that have 
been put upon it. ltri(«'s tliat it can no longer 
fulfil Clod's e<nun.usiioii for achi(’ving the comfort 
of his creatures by patient endurance alone, for 
tiuil endurance is taken advantage of to monopo- 
lise its labours for the i|iany to the benefit of a few. 
'I'he millions for wlnmi it is especially sent upon 
earth, it beholds in want and misery, and the long 
dream of Labour is broken. has heard him- 
self hailed by a nickname that has excited even 
//'A indigAation — Labour in Vain ! Labour kiunvs 
' that he was not sent down from heaven in vain, 

I and it is from heaven that he eoiups. No heavenly 

^ gift is in vain ; its object is heavenly as its origin 

is. He knows that Ciod does not create for the 
1 few, but for the millions, and it is Labour himself 

) that now (;h11s on these millions to help him to set 

I himself and them right in the world. 

In other and plainer words, iny follow ('ountr^- 
I • nu ll, as every evil, carrie*! to its extreme, effects its 
1 ow >i cure, the miseries whicdi the millions suiler in 

I tlu present day, while (he world is every day 

filled fuller ol wealth hy^heir cxertioVis, have at 
length roused them to consider, how this is? and 
why this is? and they nave (umie to see that it is 
simply because they nave uol listened sufficiently 
to tlu^iifabJe of the Bundle of Slicks. Theyhavc< 
) not sought by co*opcration to conquer from capital 
) and ethication then* own rights. But education, 

\ as well as iflisery, has now made good piogress 

i amongst the people, and therr are thousands and 

) millions vvho see cleaily enough that they must 

) combine for their rescue, or he wretched to the end 


of the wmrld. It is not now, indeed, that this great a 
truth has been preaclied for the first time to the 
multitude. For nearly lialf a century great and u 
Tvarning voices have been raised ; and great, yes, \\ 
gigantic exertions have been made by generous (I 
individuals for the introduction of ibis great sav iiig )) 
principle of popular co-operation; but it is only \\ 
now that that principle seems to have w orked itself 
free from the errors of inexperience, from^ the 11 

crotchets which 4)es6t too often the brain of the W 

very best eiitliusiasm, and to have arrived at tlie Jj 

true path of its progress, on the true field of its 
operation, yTlie labours of Kobevt Owen, and the (( 
attempts of Trades’ Unions, great and invaluable (' 
as they both are as experiments in the infancy 
of co-operative efforts for the enfniiudiisement ef a 

Labour, have certainly not reached the sources iif (( 

the evil against whicli they are directed. OfthcM* // 

we , will speak hereafter. It is enough at this ]j 

moment that they do not array the multitude in 'j 

one great body, (lo not animate it wfilli one great 
spirit, without wfiiicb nothing great can be elleeled, '' 

fiir less this fnightiesi of all revolutions ever eon- ,/ 

tcihplated-"-thc Enfranchisement of Labour. This j 

is a revolution which will, when once carried out, 
reorganise the whole system of society, by the '/ 

simple operation M insuring to labour its own )l 

gains. But for this purpose, it is not enough that 
the multitude avows conviction that “ Know- !' 

Imlge is Tower,” nor that “ Union is Strength (' 

it must als() feel that, in this day above all things, / 
‘‘ CaIMTAL is SoVCRElONTY ! ” 'll 

There is ulrendv an immense mass of kiiowledgt* l 
amongst the people in this country ; in no country, 

.sjpte of the irregularity of education, is there so I, 
nuich. There is, moreover, amongst them, the 
melancholy knowledge of their sufferings -hut 
notw'ithstanding this, they must impress it deenly {! 
and durably on their ln*arts, that that knowledge 
is not power which does not enable them to enter 
into and to maintain niiion ; tliat that union is not 
strength which does not enable them to arcunm- 
late capital* It is capital which has thrust down 
labour to its iireselit condition ; and it is capital, i 

accninulated in the bands of labour, which must ' 

raise it again. In vain will millions associalt* for 
the nohlcvst object if they associate without capital. ;/ 
Look round, my countrymen, and see if you can ,, 
discover one great vHcl ory which has b(‘en W'on over 
its enemies by poverty. Every great achievonicnt in 'J 
this country, however just, howu’ver philanthropic, / 

|i 0 wcver glorious, has been w*on by capital. 7'be abo- j 

lition ofWest Inclian Slavery ; wnuit acliieved that, i, 

after twenty years of the most gigantic efforts that i' 

over w'ere made in any age or nation, by the 
greatest intellects and most eloquent longues, and ' 
most zealous bearU, combined for a resplendent 
object? Twefity millions of English capital ! The 
aristocracy of England ; how'^ did they win their '' 
wmnderful ascendancy in this country — over its // 
constitution and its funds? By their aecmnula- )' 
tion of capital in land. And what has again reared 
its(df the face of aristocracy as a new an(l, to // 

them*, terrible power, and is about to abolish their // 

corn and other tyrannic laws? Capital in the )) 

hinds of the manftfactiirers ! Would the League ' 

have triumphed without its funds? Would the (( 

aristocrn(^’^ have cared one jot for it — would it // 

have deigned to think of it, just and national as 
was its object, if It had not had its League-fund ? 

It was when if subscribed its £100,000 iriat it first, U 
and at once, struck terror into the men of acres. // 
Where nre the victories of the Chartists ? Where )) 
the wetories of any combinations of the people for \\ 
the most legitimate or constitutional of objects? ( 
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Thoy are yet to come, for they have not yet come 
into the field backed by capital— that general 
more victorioiw than WelliugUm or Napoleon. 

Knowledge, my countrymen, is great; Union 
is great; Moral Power is great; but Canital 
is, in some respects, at least, greater than them 
all. 

It is, therefore, because I s^e earnest dispo- 
sition now showing itself amongst the people to 
accumulate capital for the legitimate object of en- 
franchising laoour, that I desire to address a few 
words to you. I propose to direct youf attention, 
just at present, chiefly to three things. The true 
rank and dignity of Labour ; the powers of Labour ; 
and the application of those powers. In the^ 
present Letter I sliall confine myself to the first of 
those subjects. 

It is of the highest importance that the false idhas 
of labour should he corrected ; that the mischiev- 
ous prejudices which lu^ve from age to age pre- 
vailed, and still do prevail regarding if, should be 
demolished; and lliat labour should he inadc4.o 
assi’i't its true rank ;ind value in the public esti- 
mation. 

I'roin the founaarum ot the world there has been 
a tendency to look doiAU upon labour, and noon 
those who live by it, witlf ttontempt, as though it 
were something mean and ignoble, 'rhis is one 
of those vulgar prejudices which have arisen from 
eonsidering everything vulgar that was jieculiar to 
the mullilude. Jleeause the imillitude have been 
suliered tt) remain too long rude and ignorant, 

everything associated with tliidr condition has been 1 the cunning and tlie nro ft... 

eonthnnded with the eircumstances of this coft- I stigma on that which (Midh 

flition. The muititude were, in their rudeness and ' medium of good, Christy ti’iii.Mi uronti-iMi 

ignor.'iuee, mean in tlie puhlie estimation, and the i remarkable words . nrmin tlir. vnvr.- 

labour of their hands was held to he mean too. i niTni.nTo, ani> J wouk. , i*ov Motion of 

Nii.v, it lias been i-aid that labour is the result of ' latiou ol the (rosijel was J” 

(iod’s primary curse, jiroiiouiired on man for his 1 the dignity 


his most glorious purpose, the happiness of all his 
creatures. Who was and is the first great la- 
bourer? It is Clod himself! In the far depths of 
the unexplort'd eternity of the past, Clod began his 
labours. ^ e formed world after world, and poised 
them in infinite space, in the beautiful language of 
Shelley, like 

IsUnds iif the ecoaii of the world. 

From that time to the present th<>re is every ra- 
tional cause to believe that he has gone on lahour- 
,ing. He is the great labourer of eternity : and it 
is tlir highest of possible honours to he admitted 
to hmSur with him, 'I'here is no patent of nobility 
which ctin confer a glory jike this. When he had 
iinislied his labour on our planet, his last and 
noblest work being man, he conferred on him a 
partnership in his lahonrs. He handed down to 
him the great, chain of L<fh()iir, and bade him enJ- 
circlo the world with it. He elected us as his suc- 
cessors h(‘re; and, from that limL*to this, the great 
family of man has gone on labouring with head 
and hand in a myriad of ways, carrying (ml, liy 
the unceasing opc'rations ol intellect and mechanic 
skill, by invention, and const ruction, the designs 
of the Almighty for tli(‘ gtaxl of his ereatpes. Can 
there iiositividy ho a sight more delightful to tiuj 
great unstTii bi^ watchful Father of the UniviTse, 
than that of Jill his countless rational er(*atures, hu.sy 
at the beneficent scIh me of hcmiullesB labours, out 
of which springs the gladness ol all life ? 

* After the lapsi^i^’ tlumsands of years, and when 
the cunning and the proud had cast a base 


(ILsohedieiice. Rut that is a great mistake. God 
told Adam that the ground was cursed for his sake, 
hut not that his labour w'as cursed. He told him 
tluit in the sweat of his face lie should cat his 
bread till he returned to the ground. But so far 


Labour, it was acknowledged it) 
he a principle exercised by thet Divinity itsell. 
Every one who laboured was made to appew, not 
the slave of man, hut the lellow-lahourer of God. 
Where then is the meanness of labour ? 
himself does not disdain to use it, shall we f It 


Dread till lie returned to tlie ground. I5ui so lar ; bV,.,!! w,. 

from labour partaking of the curse, it was given i pod seems even to glory^ 1 „hniiv is aV we" have 
him as the means of triumphing over the curse. I be ashamed of ours . No . ^ ^ 

The ground was to produce thorns and thistles, 
hut labour w'lis to extirpate these thorns and this- 
tles, and to cover the face of the earth with fruit- 
trees and hounleous harvests. And Labour Las 
done this ; Labour has already converted the 
(‘arlh, so far as its surface is concerned, from a 
wilderness into a paradise. Man eats his bread in 
the sw'eat of his face, hut is there any bread so 
sweet as that, when he has only nature to contend 
with, and not the false arrangenumtspf his fellow- 
men ? So far is labour from being a curse, so far 
is it from being a disgrace, it is the very principle 
which, lik(' the winds of the air, or the agitation 
of the sen, keeps the world in health. It is the 
very life-blood of society, stirring in all its^ivcins, 
and ditfusing vigour and enjoyment through the 
whole system. W’ithout man’s labour, God had 
created the world in vain I Without our labour, 
all life, exc(?pt that of the rudest and most savage 
kind, must perish. Arts, civilisation, refinement 
and religion must perish. Labour is the grand 
pedestal of God’s blessings upon c^arth : it is more 
— like man and the world itself— it is the oftspriiig 
and the work of God. ^ » 

So then, Labour, instead of being the slave and 
the drudge, is retilly the prince and the denjigod. 

It ia no mean species of action, but it is, in truth, 
a divine principle of the vniverscy issuing from the 
bosom of the Creator, and for fhe achievement of 


a.sscrted, a divine prineii)l»of the universe ; it is 
the most honourable thing on the earth, and 
next to God himself, it is the most ancient m 

All honour then to Labour, the oiijppTing of 
Deity • the most ancionl of ancients, sent forth by 
the Almighty into these nether "worlds ; the most 
noble of nobles ! Honour to that divine principle 
which has filled the earth with all the comtorts and 
joys, and affluence that it possesses, and is un- 
doubtedly the instrument ot happiness wherever 
life is found. Without Laboiir-what ij there? 
Without it there were no w'orld itself. Whatever 
we see or perceive — in heaven (ir on the earth— is ^ 
tlie product of labour. The sky above us, the 
ground beneath us, the air we breathe, the sum, 
the moon,4he stars— what are they? The pnxluct 
of Labour. TVy arc "the labours of the Omni- 
potent, and all our labour* are hut a continuance 
ofllis? Our work is a divine W'ork. We carry on 
what God began. We build up, each in his own 
vocation, the grand fabric of hyman hontuir and 
human happiness, exercising all our faculties ana 
powers? jihysical and intellectual, and the resu i 

The scene of all out glories, the sum of ^ 
achievements as a race, t'^erylhuig which listory 
can tell, which art has accomplished, which 

lias exhumed from ihci deptlis of oblivious dark- 
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ness, which embellishes our abodes, and auijnates 
us to still greater victories in the cause of man and 
mind. 

What a glorious spectacle is that of tlte labour 
of man upon the ctfrth ! It includes every tiling in 
it that is glorious. Look round, my ff lends, and 
tell me what you see that is worth seeing that is 
not the work of your hands, aiul of the hands of 
yoiir fellows— the nniltifiule of all ages? 

What is it tlmt felletl llic ancient forests and 
cleared vast morasses of other ages? That makes 
green holds amilo in tlie sun, ami corn rustling in 
the breezes of Iieaven, whisper of plenty riuV 
domestic joy i What raised first the hut, aivb then 
the cottage, and then the palace? What fillf.d all 
these with food and fiifniture— with food simple 
and also costly; with furniture of infinite variety, 
from the three-legged stool to the most magnificent 
cabinet and the regal tVrone ? What ma<le glass, 
and dyed it with all the hues of fairibows or of 
summer sunsets What constructed presses, and 
books, and filled up the walls of libraries, every 
inch of which contained a mass of latent light 
hoarded for the us<‘ of ages ? Wliat took the hint 
from the split walmit-shell, which some boy floated 
on the brook, and set on the flood first the boat, 
and then the ship, and has scattered these glorions 
children of man, tlie water-Avalking ships, over all 
the oceans of the world, and filled them with the 
produce of all lands, and the machinery and steam 
of profoundest inventions? Wluit has made the 
wide sea like a great city street^ where merchants 
are going to and fro full of ca^tl* thoughts; of self 
accumulation, hut not the less full of international 
blessings ? What has made the land like one great 
garden, laid ddwn its roads that run like veins to I 
every portion of £hc system of life, cut its canals, ! 
cast up its lines of railways, and driven along i him still look up to iieaven and say 
them in fire aud vapour the awful hut bene- | worketh hitherto, and 1 work.’' Jt 


shop or field — who sliall separate Intellect even 
from that ordinary Labour? Who shall my that 
Intellect is not every moment raising itself up in 
these operations, and advancing them to some- 
thing more perfect ? There is scarcely a man that 
labours on the very high roads that is not at the 
moment exercising some portion of intellect on 
his work. There is no man that has not an intel- 
lect as well aai.a pair of hands. Thus Labour 
introduces itself in all things ^ and in a thousand 
instances has gone on improving, advancing, and 
Utilitising the works of genius and intellect. In 
all the uris by which society is govenied, guided, 
instructed, and aroused. Labour has done great 
deeds, and has been an indispensable agent; in 
law, in politics, in philosophy, poetry, and general 
education, what an immense amount of labour 
has been expended — what an immense amount of 
ifcsVxertions lie condensed ! 

Shall Labour, then, the twin-brother of Intel- 
lect, and the great father of all mental works and 
movements^ that which raises armies, and clotlios 
afid arms them, and brings them into the field, and 
crowns them with victory, which builds the very 
tropliies by whieh these victories are eommemo- 
rated ; shall Labour, wdiieh builds the shrine of 
peace, and spreads thehan<|uet of domestic aflec- 
tion, and raises the ttiAnples where grateful man 
adores tluj, (Ireat All-Father— th(' Father of alt 
spirits and blessings; shall this divine ])nm’i])li', 
whieh has filled the world w'ith ptiu'e and heaiitv 
and music, he still tr(*ated as a helot and a slave i 
Away with the delusion ! Let Labour have its 
due honour, and it will soon have its due advan- 
thge. Ja't no man, however lowly he liis ])ositioii, 
however simple and confined the spluTc of work 
given him, regard himself with eoulemjit. Let 

' M^v Fatlier 
is fiom ihe 

fieial dragons of modern enterprise? What has ' ranks of labour that of late years liavt‘ risen the 
piled* up all our cities with their glfttering and I discoverers of new principles and tlu* coustruetors 
xhanstless wealth, their splendid utensils, their I of new mechanical agents, 'fhere is one stc'p 
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painting.s, their mechanic wonders, all serung 
doinosiic life, and its beloved fireside didights? 
Labour ! Jaibouv ! Labour ! it is labour, and your 
labour, men of the multitude, that has done it 
all! 

True, the wi^ie ones tell us that if is intidlect that 
has done it. And all honour to Intellect! It is 
not 1 nor um, fellow workers, wlpi wdll attempt to 
rob the royal power of intellect of one iota of his 
renown.* hitelleci is also a glorious gift of th(3 
Diviniry- a divine principle in the eartn. We set 
intellect at the head of Labour, and hid it lead 
the way to all wonders and discoveiies : but we 
know that Intellect cannot go alone. Intillect 
cannot separate it«elf from Laliour. Intellect Ims 
also its labour ; and in its most abstract and 
cfhorcal form cannot developc itself without the 
co-operation of its twin-brother Labour. When 
tnscileOt exerts itself, w^ien it thinks, and invents, 
a iul discovers, it then labours. Through the 
nudiiim of Laliour it does all that it does; and 
upon Labour it is perfectly dependeftt to carrj 
out all its mechamcaj openUidiis. Intellect is 
the head — Labour the right hand, 'lake uway 
the hand, and the head is a magazine of know'- 
ledge ♦and ^ that is sealed up in eternal^ 
dariiness. • 

Such are the relationship of Labour and Intel- 
lect; and even in those ensuv whore Labour ap- 
pears to liave had assigned to it the simplest la«^k 
of merely manufacturing article.^ for which Intel- 
lect Kiuj given the complete mod<d, nay, of merely 
performing tlve most routine operations in work- 


further, and r,ahonr will have arrivtA at the e])och 
from which it shall date its enjoyment of iis 
own jiroduce. From the ranks of Labour must 
arise the constructors of that social mncliineiy 
which shall ensure the acciimulution of popular 
capital. 

Shall Labour still continue to sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind? to fetch water in a sieve? 
to jierpetuate the memory tif Sisyjiluis by rolling 
the heavy stone of exertion up the hill of difli 
culty, merely for it to rebound again to the 
bottom? shfttl it fill the world w'ith i>lcnty, and 
starve its own miniona of children? sliall it still 
be a blind Sampsijii grinding in the mill of its 
enemies? Ijfo! To sup))ose that were to snjiposc 
that the work^-rs of this country, men, women, 
and children, have learn;*d nothing from their 
years of unspeakable starvation, oppression, and 
suftbring. It has been well said by the Leeds 
Kedc^^iption Society, that social combination 
is tlv' test of civilisation, as disintegration is tin* 
badge of savage life.” The path of successful 
combination is be^et, it must not be denied, wIlli 
huge difliculties and dangers, which it will be our 
business liereafter to point out and deal with. 
Here I fcause for the present. Reflect w'orkiiig 
men, and working women of England, on the real 
rank and dig?iity of Labour, and you will be pro- 
)t?ired to listen more eagerly to the Powers w'hich 
e.xist in that great principle. Till then I remain 

• Your friend and fellow labourer, 

William IIowitt. 
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TH£ “WEDDING BREAKFAST. 

Bt Aitovs B. Reach. 

Men and Dromen are born, and marry, and dla* 
Tis the bednning; the middle, and the end of our 
earthly being. True, some folks there be whu 
pass from one extremity to another, managing to 
skip the middle ; but to the mass, amongst whom 
there is marriage and giving in marriage, what day 
is there more miportant — more fraught with deep 
feelings and longing hopes, than that which sees 
them, as it were, pass the halt-way house of life — 
than that on which bridal-bells sound a medium 
tone between the joyoup chime which welcomed 
the first-born to-the world — and the knell which 
shiill herald his d^arture ? 

Btidal-bells i The very phrase comes a^ith a 
silvery ring on the ear-<-a melodious overture to 
the life-loiig opera on which the curtain is about 
to rise. Bo the first sweet tones^strike a key-note 
which shall run unbrokenly on throughout ? Do 
these harmonidus bells chime forth a prelude to a 
domestic life to m merry” as their music? 
Ate the ^boes of that well-tuned peal to be heard 
and felt, for years and years, in the merry laugh, 
and cheerful tattle, and beaming glance of house- 
hold love ? Or, do the bells lie in^, their gleesome 
promptings? Are they the frolicsome prelude to a 
dismal drama? Do they ring a dirge disguised? 
Is thisblythe day — (fbr even the tears shed sparkle 
in the gleam of a hopeful future)g;jbut the deceitful 
dawn of a dreary time? Is this fresh opening 
vision of promise but the mocking mist which hides 
the dread reality of a joyless home and a broken 
heart I , 

We will not think it, We shall be merry as the 
occasion— hoPefUl as the time. Marriage-bells 
shall chime ih with the twang of starting cham- 
pagne-corks, and merry phrases, and hopeful 
words, and gleesome hints, telling more than the 
\^'ord8 speak, and joyoUs nothings^ trivial at other 
times but pleasant Ihen-^all minghng, all blending 
with the half-heard sound of girlish laughter ; thts 
it is which shall make up the exhilirating atmo- 
sphere of the scene which shall sparkle, and 
glitter, and delight — the spirit the essence, the 
floating chfinn ofthe Wedding Breakfast. 

’Tis done — Emily, or Mary, or Lucy. The 
priest’s voice is stiu ringing in your ears. They 
were solemn accents those, which have, as it were, 
changed your very being as your name. ** For 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in healtb, to love and to cherisb, till death you 
do part.” You are no longer your own, fhir girl. 
The nearest ties are ilaokened, Ibr you are bound 
by one which presses ftill closer. The old home is 
no longer for you. Another waits you. Even 
botw t eu the holy relationship of father and mothpr, 
brother and sister, a being rises dearer than 
Y 6u have turned the great comer of your life ; a 
lu'w road lies before you—new sympathies, new 
Ibciings, new thoughts, new eniotionsjjiew duties. 
You feel this. In the midst of,pU the tremulous 
sweet flutter ofthe timo, there is something which 
still sits heavy in your inmost heart. Mot that 
you would Bing away the burthen — *tis a pleasing 
pam--2but you conscious it is there. youliaten,i^ 
halfknghtnglyrhalt-tearfully, to the joyottS bua» 
around you. You hear, alLtimefUlly, the words 
hreathaa by voiit lover^busband in your ear, yet 
the fleams of sunshine in your heart are ever and 
amm dnrlitened, as by a cold grey mist, when a 
hfrtave' glance catches your mother’s eyo, all 


anxiously, yearningly fixed upon her child — her 
child no longer — and when the^ thought of the 
old familiar home, so soon to be quitted, comes with 
a death-qualm upon the soul. Else why, fair bride, 
why that posture? We see not your face — but 
your atUtude, and your slightly downcast head, 
and tho hands which mechanically hold the 
Wquet all tremblingly in their light grasp, and 
the eye, mayhap, as unwittingly fixed on that now 
significant ornamqUtf that hoop of gold, girding a 
white finger, the emblem of the bond x>as8cd round 
you, the little circle in which is grasped a happy 
or a dreary future* May it be the symbol, the 
lucky guerdon of all peace, until the new gold be 
dimmed, and the white soft finger belongs to a 
dry/mid shrunken, and tremulous band, wliich is 
placed upon a grandchild’s head ! 

But while the bride muses wistfully, and when 
she*, speaks, speaks as though the voice and the 
soul went not together — all is merry around her. 
There is no more capital time for flirtation than 
theWedding Breakfast. ”Z’is so pleasant an oppor- 
tunity for feoaching those delightful topics on 
which ladies will not be explicit, until confession 
after confession is drawn Irom them by a sort of 
laughing torture — a rack of sly promptings, and 
downri^t imjmdeut questionings. Ine .brides- 
maids, in especial, are ^subjected to this orded. 
We would aliiiost unfleHake to report the whis- 

S ered conviwsation between the gentleman — deci- 
edly an eligible ^ung man— wdio is leaning iiium 
the back of the chair in the foreground, and the 
lady to whom he is addressing those delightful 
nothings which always mean something. 

,The words, of course, are whispered. 

“ And your turn, Miss Bridlington ? ” 

Now, don't be foolish ! ” 

“ When is the promotion to take place? ” 

** What promotion ? ” 

“ From a bridesmaid to a bride.” 

** ’Tis a brevet rank— I’ll none of it.” 

“ I agree with Momus.” 

With respect to wliat has the God of Jokes 
^at honour?” 

** With respect to his iilan forframin<j and glaz- 
ing windows m the human heart. Had you been 
so constructed, you would have been afraid to have 
made such an answer.” 

Impudent! Think you, that even although 
hiunanity were made so transparent, we women 
would not have tact to keep the curtains drawn 
XI j)On our windows ? ” 

** Or that we would not have the acuteness 
to know what Wlaa going on behind the shade ? ” 
‘‘Brighten your vision by a glass of champagne, 
and go and discuss politics with those two happy 
old gentlemen there, who will be sure to improve 
your mind, if not your manners.” 

And 80 on, ad infinitum. 

Only that wo must correct Miss Bridlington’s 
error. The two old gentlemen in question, with 
whom the reader must have made acquaintance 
long ^go, are not talking politics ; corn and 
eoerbion are both happily oanished from the 
Wedding Breakfast. They are talking, pro- 
about BOifiething they do not very well 
know what ; but it makes them laugh and chuckle 
and feel m if they dispatched ten years of the long 
life which has rolled over each with every glassful 
of the creamina^ sparkling wpe- They are evi- 
dently two of the friends of tho family-rfor all 
we know— uncles of the brideorbridtegroom, or of 
both: at all* events, they are hearty old cocks — 
very pleasant to be acquainted with. Steady goers, 
no doubt. Respectability, in fact, shines out of 





every button of their dress-coats. But they are 
no ascetics. They have no connection at all with 
the surly old uncles occasionally seen on the stage 
— a species of ogres partially civilised, and induced 
to wear troupers. Wot they. They pat children 
on the head, and like above all things to give 
them a treat to the play at Christmas time, "flicn 
their performances at that sanie season under the 
mistletoe are perfectly sh^ickgig. Kveryhody 
wonders why they have never got married. They 
seem somehow or other to have missed by chance. 
They arcs the idols of a whole troop of litth* god- 
sons and god-daughters. They, anil cosy old 
uncles like them, it is vvho support half the toy- 
shops of the Xiowther Arcade. And they inak(^ 
more valuabht nresents too, Wc warrant the 
wardrobe of the uride, or her jewel-case, is iipiic 
the worse off that she calls one of them Ikt uncle. 
A score of years back he bought lier a doll. Tie 
has watched her ever since. *She has snt on his 
knee a child — hung on his arm a girl — and she 
looks on him — she said so this vciiy marriage- 
morning — as a second father. He was impudeiit 
enough to reply that he hoped she would look to 
him —of course, all in good time — for a god-fathc>r. 
She turned round to hide the blush and smile 
which came together, wdiile he in his coolness 
wheeled off to tell the jokf the old uncle No. 2. 
That is what they are actually laughing about at 
this moment. Those depraved elderly gentlemen — 
as Mark Tapley would say — do come out so strong 
at Wedding Breakfasts. 

Tlierc are but two additional figures to whom 
we would devote a word — the father and the 
mother of the bride. You see them before tWb 
de))rayed old uncles. They sit silent and happv 
—their tlumghts and their eyes on their child. 
She has hccii a good daugliter — she will he a good 
wife. They have told lior hiishand so; although 
assuredly he needed no such assurnnec to muke 
hipi believe it. No doubt a shade of sadness 
clouds the joyousness of the time. But 'tis only a 
shade, just enough to temper, not to veil the heart’s 
sunshine. Oceasioiially, too, glimpses of a similar 
day- some twenty years ago, or farther back still 
— fire recalled. The father whispers his recollec- 
tions of tlmt old, long thought- of, well-beloved 
time, and the uuither smiles— smiles joyously, . 
proudly. Ah, she was then tlie image of her 
aiiughter now; and “you, papa,” she adds in n 
whisper to her “ John Anderson my Joe,” — “you 
were not quite such a foolish old man, dear, as 
now.” 

“ Foolish old man, Mrs. Flumly! foolish old 
man, indeed ! ('/ome now 

A tremendous knocking oiijhe table, and loud 
eries of “ hear, hear ! ” . 

Uncle John, the bride’s unelc, is on his legs, — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen (ajijdause), I beg per- 
mission to propose a toast (bear, hear, and bravo, 
from both sides of the table). 1 assert my privi- 
lege — I am rather accustomed to this sort of yiing. 

1 have flo many idle young nephews and pvett^^y 
baggages of nieces (oh, oh, Ond cheers), who will 
get married whether anybody 4 )lease 8 or no 
voice, “ Quite right,” and cheers), that the only 
consolation I have on those occasions is to propose 
prosperity to the young married couple (tlniuders 
of applause). I iiavo never bean caught in the 
matrimonial way myself — which I c('gret (hear, 
hear, from the ladicB), principally on account (€ 
the female sex (hear, hear, frofn iho gentlemen). 
But really I do think, if I wore fifty years ty bo 
younger, or Miss Emily Pluraly — (oh, oh) — ! h(‘g 
pardon, Mrs. John Jolill’e (cheers) fifty years 


or so older (loud symptoms of disapprobation)--* 
Ab, well, I see you don’t like that f am soimr, 
however, to state my belief that she is likely to be 
older before J become younger. But wbat I mean 
to say was — that— yon understand — hod matters 
hecu otherwise — in short — there i.s no use mincing 
the matter, I envy my friend John Joliffe h5 
sweet little wife, (cj^eers). For, gentlemen, 1 hav© 
’ ' - 1 -eciatoher; and n better 


known her, and can appreciate her ; and n better 
(cheers), kinder (louder cheers), more loveable 
(still louder cheers), and more loving being, never 
from the flplierc of a dutiful daughter entered 
on that of a dutiful wife (the superlative of 
cheering). And 1 know John JoHfie too: and 
all I will stiy of him, and the highest compliment 
I can pay to him is, to* assure you that he is 
worthy of his good fortune (great applause). 
Gentlemen, the young pair arc imimtient to be 
ofl’. T'is very natural. Jjpt us then drink all 
happiness to fno wedded couple— upstanding, with 
all the honours, and one ehe©r more for the 
bride.” ‘ ^ 

And mingling in the spirit onr voice with the 
glad hurst of snouting which hails the conclusion 
of Uncle John’s oration, we too join heart and 
soul in the “one cheer more for the bride.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH MEORY 
OmSSOCIATlON. 

By Tito I'AOLIAJIOINI. 

( Concluded from page *190.^ 

t 

ORGANISATION OF liAIIOUR. 

In all agi'icultural and raaniifacfcurinjf arts, it is 
univerflally admilted that the most minute sub- 
tlivision of labour adds considerably to the quan- 
tity and quality of the produce ; thus every pin. to 
bo perfect, is made to pass through the hands or no 
less than ten persons ; or, in other words, the pin- 
manufactory is divided into ten difiereiit branches 
or series ; but at what u price is the perfection of 
the produce attained ! Tlie^workman devoted for 
months, years, liisw'liole life to the exercise of only 
one of his faculties ; and generally condemned to 
carry on monotonous and deadly occupations in 
narrow, filthy, i 11 -ventilated apartments, becomes 
degraded in body and mind, and falls* early a 
victim to the perfection of the produce. 

Yet the principle of the division of labour is too 
essential in all productive arts, ever to he aban- 
doned ; nay, it is so essential that it ought to bo 
extended to cverg branch of human industry ; but 
to increase the wealth of the community without 
sacrificing the labourer, this subdivision must be 
tints organised : 

All tJie oceuputions of a Thalanstery or commu- 
nity (village) may bo classed under the following 
sttven beads domestic, agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, edncatibnal, scientific labouTs, and the practice 
of the fine arts, bflsides file political or administra- 
tive functions common to an; cachofthc.se classes 
may bcTurlber subdivided into many species, each 
species into varieties, each variety into suUvarie- 
nes, and so «>n, until it be reduced to the smoUest 
division possible. Each individual will undertake 
only oiie*or two of those small portions of labour* 
and as he will have to choose among at least three 
or four hundred, ho will follow the bent of Nature, 

I and only choose among those for which his taste 
or talent is suited, to the considerable improve- 


mcnt of each article; for some tailors excel in most minute and simple details, the work en- 
making waistcoats, who completely fail in the coai- trusted to each group can offer but few dimculties, 
fection of a coat; some ladies, who would scorn to and will not need ft long apprenticeship ; every 
prepare a complete dinner, often take the greatest one will thus be enabled to belong to twenty or 
pleasure in preparing the creams and pastry for an thirty different groups, and yet attain excellence 
evening entertainment ; thus, also, many wealthy in each. Every group will be directed by the 
poisons, in the cultivation of their own gardens, member generally admitted to possess most skill 
neglect numerous essential or beautiful plants, to or science, and who wilUhus be entitled to a divi- 
de vote themselves exclusively to the care of a dend, not only frepn the portion of the promts 
favourite flower, nay, of a particular variety of allotted to labour, but also from the portion to be 
that flower; and such is the will of nature ; but distributed to talent. This election of a chief will 
civilisation generally forces each individual, if always bo ajuqtone; for as the ambition of all 

tolerably free, to accumulate in his own hands all , men may be satisfied in consequence of their be- 
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the various branches of his trade or occuj^i^ion, 
for many of which he has neither taste nor aptitude; 
and if solely dependent owi his labour for existence, 
he is forced to wear out his life in a monotonous, 
health-destroying occupation, such as gilding, 
noedle-grinding, mining llie hapniuess of the 
individual is thus destroyed, and the w’ork pro- 
ceeding from his^ hands suilers from the inditfer- 
ence or disgust wuth which it is ifbrformed. 

In Fourier’s system, all who are engaged in any 
branch of industry arc divided into groups, each 
group undertaking only one small portion of the 
labour ; but to avoid all the above-mentioned evils, 
the labour of each group will be limited to two or 
lliree liours at a time, another group coming to 
relieve them, if necessary; so that tiic work maybe 
contiuuouH, though the workmen vary. The re- 
lieved group, then, breaks up, and each individual 


longing to several groups, none will bo unjustly 
envious of tlie superiority attained by one member 
ill a particular branch, it being probable that 
every one will be superior in some other branch ; 
moreover, whatever emulation or jealousy may 
exiftt between any two groups, this jealousy will 
never extend to individuals ; for they may the very 
next moment be united in some other group, which a 
similarity of^taste on this particular point has made 
thorn enter. Thus, the Organisation of Labour, 
at the same time that it admits of the natural ine- 

a ualitics of rank, fortune, and talent, completely 
oes away with the party hatred so fearfully con- 
spicuous in civilisation. 

I That man will naturally submit to superior skill, 
is evident Jrom daily occurrences. Do we not see 
the noblcnian, of his own free-will, follow the ad- 
vice, nay, obey the* orders, of his farmer, of his 


procccds.4q join some other group of his choice, jockey? Do we not see ladies meekly submitting to 
which he again quits for anotbi.. ; thus finding be directed by their milliner in dress^ by their 
variety and pleasure in bis w^ork, which makes him gardener in the cultivation of a favourite flower ? 
not only a healthy, bui a contented man. Yt‘t on all other occasions they feel, they jealously 

That no confusion will arise from one group uphold, the superiority of their rank, 
rcliiiving another every two or three hours, is evi- Though the system here jiroposed applies only 
dent from what happens daily in the army, the only to the industrial population, it is nevertheless 
well- organised body that civilisation can boast of. probable, that, after a certain jieriod, those of the 
The sole difference between the existing body of highest rank would join in some piu’ticiilar imlus- 
clcstnmtion and the proposed industrial army is, trial group, not from am/, but from inclinalion. Do 
that the hitler substitutes the universal principle, we not already see noblt'ineu delight in driving a 
ATTRACTION, as its link to the barbarous principle of stage-coach? — men of education charm their Ici- 


varicly and pleasure in his w^ork, which makes him 
not only a healthy, but a contented man. 

That no confusitm will arise from one group 
rcliiiving another tf-very two or three hours, is evi- 


dent from what happens daily in the army, tlie only 
well- organised body that civilisation can boast of. 
The sole difference between the existing body of 
clcstnmtion and the proposed industrial army is, 
that the hitler substitutes the universal principle, 
ATTRACTION, as its link to the barbarous principle of 
conslramlf which alone holds together the former. 
Besides which, there arc natural inti rruptions in 
the course of the day, formed by the three meals, 
breakfast, dinner, ahd^ supper, which divide the 
d.iy into four parts : namely, 1, before breakfast; 
2, between breakfast and dinner ; 3, between din- 
ner and supper ; and 4, between ^upper and bed- 


sure hours in gardening, shooting, hunting, fisliing, 
carpenters’ and turners’ w'ork ? — ladies seek un- 
ceasing amusement in ciuhroidcring stools, sli])- 
pers, braces? — nay, in employing their delicate 
fingers in the preparation of coarse clotlies for the 
poor and the aged ? It would certainly be difficult 
for men of polished manners to associate even for 


lime. Now if, instead of returning after each meal two hours regularly wdth a group of uneducated 
to the sanVework, which might have been attractive Workmen, such as civilisation produces them; but 

^ ■ 1-1.1 .1. _'ll 1- A i.’ ..... 


for a linie, and in nowise injurious to the licjilth, 
i>ut which decidedly becomes both tedious and 
unw'holesomc if long conlinued, each individual 

„ ...j.ii. i , /« • Ml 


the manners of these will be so improved, from llie 
organisation of the community, that a well-bred 
man will no longer dread passing a short time witli 


joins a totally distinct group, no confusion wdll them while engage^ in some occupation or sport 
have arisep, and the workman will feel rcfreslied of which he passionately fond, 
by the variety, and happy in the exercise of some The organisation of labour will have the extreme 
other faculty. Thus, supposing that in the first advantage of preventing that curse on workmen in 


portion of the day he devotes himself to the csffe civilisation, the — a season of difficulties, 

* of the horses and cattle T; and how many noblemen forced idleness, and the consequent temptations to 
ihrre are wdioso first morning-visit is to the vice iipd crime ; fori every member pursues 
sfdbles!) or to some necessary domestic occu- twenty or thirty various branches of industory, tlie 
pfttion: after breakfast, In^ may proceed cither to periodical slaclcping in the activity of one or 
the fields, or to the orchard, of to the garden, 
according to the directions of the chief of the 


fitter hie dinneJr,* he may then, having been awfli- 
ciently in ;the otieu air, and enjoyed sufficient 
exercise, like to do engaged in some morl seden- 
tary occupation, and enter not only without dis- 
gust or denger^ but wHh absolute pleasure and 
bt^efit into various manufacturing groups. 

all occupations are subdivided into their 


the garden, sqyeral of these iseicarccly felt ; and so much the 
ihief of the less so, as it is compensated by a corresponding 
and*’ which increase in the activity of other branches. Thus, 
lient notice ; . in wintei*' most agricultural pursuits slacken, or 
r been flttffi- I cease altogether;. but the manufacturing arts ac- 
d sufficient quire at the same time a renewed vigour, 
trtorl seden- a The administration must be particularly careful 
without dis- in keeping a Just equilibrium between the neces- 
leasure and sitica,of the Phalanx, and the demand for labour 
oups. in the various groups ; and this is easily accom- 

l into their plished. For instance, if the industrials, free in 
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their choice, have grouped in a manner not perfectly 
in accordance with the general interest, the ad- 
ministration, hy diminishing the sum ascribed to 
the crowded groups, will soon remove from them 
the least ardent, and by increasing the pay of the 
till then abandoned groups, will forthwith recal 
its members; and, as a general rule, the more 
agreeable and more attractive labours will be less 
liherally remunerated than •thf more repugnant 
ones. 

The whole system, then, is included in the follow- 
ing words : — Jlssociationf Attractive labour ^ Orga- 
nisation of Labour^ and Unitary Administration of 
the Community ; principles which arc by Fourier 
logically deduced from axioms as obvious as those 
of Euclid, and from a most profound analysis of 
the laws of nature and the human heart, but which 
it is not at present our purpose to develop. 

Neither will we now expatiate on the efficacy 
of the proposed organisation of the commune, or vil- 
lage, in preventing crime ; nor prove that with a 
well-fed population, working in groiiifs. the fru^ of 
the fields and orchards will be sooiirc — that they will, 
therefore, only be gathered at fit times, and not 
while still unripe, to prevent their being stolen; 
that in a corporation where each individual, man 
or woman, is sure of finding work, and being re- 
munerated therefore — a!i(? in wliicli the natural 
instincts of children will he made useful to the 
community, marriage, now so perilous a step, will 
be encouraged at an early age (between 18 and 24, 
or 25) ; and that this facility, combined with the 
moralising influence of continued and attractive 
industry, will do more towards extirnating 
from its bosom than all the reprepive laws of the 
realm. Neither will we, supposing the first trial 
to have succeeded, ami its example to have been 
followed by other communities, represent these 
communities as combining three and four in can- 
tons, under the general administration of a borough 
■*“three or four boroughs forming a county, under 
the administration of a town — throe or four towns 
forming a province, under the administration of 
a city — a collection of cities forming a state — 
several states a nation. We close this imperfect 
view of the subject, by the cuunciation of the 
opinion that, at a future period, when the whole 
of the world shall have been organised as wc pro- 
pose, happiness, plenty, virtue, and truth, will 
alone reign among men ; and that, in the mean- 
time, we wish to preserve all the existing insti- 
tutions — the laws, with all their severity— the 
judge, the fine, confiscation, prisons — until, having 
no more crimes to jmnish, they die of langiior. 
Also, that we wish to pvesc'vvt; all the political i 
privileges of the existing clauses, till they of them- | 
selves shall relinquish them for far HU])erior ad- j 
vantages. 


THE BROTHERS. 

BY ARTHUR WALLER I non. , 

( Author of ” Torrington llalL" ) 

The pretty village of Trwoll never looked morci 
peen— the sun never lighted •up its old church, 
Its one picturesque straggling street, and its broad 
shallow mill-stream, more brightly — than on ?lie 
morning when John and Martin Stanmore issued 
from the King's Arms Inn, and mounted 4o the 
front scats of the Eclipse coach, to proceed to the 
brick-and-mortar wilaerness London. Their 


I faces, as they sat, were fanned by breezes from 
the hills which they hu<l been accustomed to climb 
f*om childhood ; rural somids, familiar to them as 
far as memory could go back, reached their cars ; 
faces, and forms, and voices known to them as 
long as they had known life itself, were gathered 
around as they whirled away fVom Irwell, and set 
out on their first^reat start in the world. 

It is a trenicndous thing, this setting out in the 
world ! Why it should be so tremciulous, and 
why a lad, on commencing to take a part in the 
operations of a society calling itself Christian, 
should feel \cvy much as if he were about to enter 
a huge battle-field, is more than I can say. Some 
day, let us hope, it will be different; meanwhile, 
there are numerous hcffvy volumes extant, full oi' 
reasons why we should go on fighting, and direct- 
ing us how to fight. 

John and Martin S^ininore grew sadder ahd 
sadder, as they receded further and further from 
Irwell; and wdien they arrived*at the commonee- 
ment of the Metropolis, and the coach rolled 
through miles of suburb, which appeared as if tliey 
stretched along a day’s journey before Londoli 
itself could be reached ; when, at last, the be- 
wildering noise — the endless throng of human 
beings and vehicles, moving in two rapid currents 
through all tlie streets, and continually crossing 
cacli other — ilte magnificence, the squnlidncss, the 
palpably selfish energy of the Great City, came 
really upon them - they seemed as if borne down 
by an avalanclm. All was comprehensible and dc> 
pressing. Th?y thought tliey could never again 
feel light-hearted. 

On one of them, however, this efieet was alto- 
gether temporary. John, after the first sensation 
of novelty had passed away, 'derived vigour and 
enterprise from a sight of the mighty slvngghf of 
conflictinjj interests around him. He burned to 
distinguisn himself in the strife — to meet oppo- 
sition, and to overcome it. Martin was differently 
influenced. His first instinct of antipathy was 
merely moderated by custom, whilst an intense 
and deliberate conviction of the hollowness and 
inferior nature of the motives w Inch produced the 
active Competition of every-dny life replaced all 
that was UiKim from the (j^-iginal unreaBoning dis- 
like. He found as little desire in his mind to 
jostle others aside, as to he jostled aside himself; 
and the want oi desire soon came to be taken, both 
by others and by himself, as a "want pf capacity 
also. But in London, a poor man who does not 
attempt to snatch bread from his fellow's, will find 
that his ft Hows will snatch bread from hm. As 
years went on, Martin found that, poor at; he was, 
ne was compelled to struggle hard to avoid be- 
coming poorer. John, meanwhile, was growing 
rich. 

These youths had left Irwell on the death of 
ilieir father, and had come to London on the re- 
commendation of an une'e, who had succeeded in* 
procuring places for them in the counting-liouse 
of a merchant. John quitted hia situation two or 
three years after ward#, and entoring the service 
of another merchant, gi;pdually worked his w'ny 
upwards, until he was t*iken into partncrsliip. 
Martin remained with his old master, at an advance 
of thirty pounds a-year on his first small sftlary. 

The brothers, as their distinct destinii's developed 
thcms^lycs^ saw less of each other ; and when they 
had arrived at the point 1 hove jnsf stated, they 
had become utterly estranged, without any quarrel 
or actual misunderstanding having occurred. J ohn 
Stanmore, the rich merchant, and Martin Stan- 
inorc, the poor clerk, were too widely sepavattd 



in Bocjal position to be familiar together ; and as 
John now made hifl wish pretty evident that all 
public intercourse between them whould terntinate, 
the wounded jiride of Martin coml)ijied with the 
natural unobtnwivcneas of hiw charnctpi\ to meet 
such a wisli half way. The brothers, who hsid 
once been inseparable companions, c(*ased to visit, 
or even to see each other. ^ 

Some few years after their alienation became 
thus perfect, Martin, wearied by his constant I 
sense of isolation, married a girl as poor as him- 
self, but whose happy, auimy disposition proved, 

I will Venture U) say, ns valuable an aequiRition 
ns if she bad brought with her the usual irisipifiH^y, 
and 80 much money in th^ funds. Martin thought 
so, at all events; and though his brother shook 
his head when he lieard of it by ehance, Martin 
himself— who was certainly the person most com- 
petent to judge— so far fr«m regretting the step, 
considered it about the wisest that he liad ever 
taken in his life. Uohn, the ricli ^nan, remained 
single until he could meet with a rich lady willing 
to mvest her capital in a marriage witli him; hut 
as such enterprising female capitalist did not pre- 
sent herself, it seemed very likely that he would, 
remain single altogether. 

J UBt a« the arrival of the fourth child was be- 
ginning to cause an unideaHant, un^leiincd doubt 
ill the mind of Martin whether, after all, lie had 
done right to marry even a good and cliarming 
girl on an income of eighty pounds a-year, the 
uncle who had procured him his sitiiation died. 
This genileraoni had been ewnre oAne breacli be- 
tween the lirothers, mid of its c{iusc; and though 
dnrin^f his life-tiino he had never extended any 
pecuniary aHflistaiic;e to Martin, he indulged at 
last in a pofithumou') stroke of iustiee and bene- 
volence. He left one-third of the small amount 
of money he had at liis disposal to John, and tw’o- 
third.s to Martin, marking thus his estiinute of 
their ctrnparativi' claims on hia aid. 'fhe only 
objection which could he offered to the wisdom of 
this bequest was. that it gave a little to one man 
who had too mucli, and didn’t give enough to 
another man who had nothing ; hut bequests must 
not be examined too curiously, and, liku iiattery, 
are welcome to all peoplii* in all circum.stances. 

When Martin, on this accession of fortune, came < 
' to calculate his resources, he found that, by pmc- i 
tiaing strict economy, he might he Jihlc to give up 
the drudgery of the counting-house, which was so 
thoroughly distasteful to him, and— retiring to a t 
cheap part of the country, —live on his jiicume. i 
His wife eagerly urged this course: and soon the 1 
only point for discussion was, the place where they 1 
should go to live. After xioring over the laupH of < 
Kugland and Wales for some weeks, Martin — who, < 
1 verily believe, intended the thing from the lirst^- i 
suggest, *d that Irwell would he ii very ngreeuhle^ 1 
phu-u to live ill. It was birth-place, lie had, i 
of course, many friends there, and soine (poor) J 
reiationa. He undertook to prove that it wa.s as : 
eln*Jip as any locality in the Island of ( 1 rent Britain ; 
and iis for the purity of tluj tir, tlie^ beauty of the i 
situftilou, and the pietuvqsqueaeaB of the village « 
itself would strike any one immediately, j 

Mary**-hjB gentle wife— fell in love with Irwell at i 
once, hoard her husband speak in this ; 

mamief tii' itt: ftJhe’ pleathnl for it above all other 
rcsi^^ees wtiftUtVCV. Sin* was eloquent bpyond ^ 
Miirtm hiimHelf in praise of its cUeapncHS, its pic- ^ 
iuittiftquencim, it-fl air, its ^^ter, its sky ; until ac- I 
tually Marlip, in detemdfling to settle forthwith < 
in IrweiL half thought that he was but >\ekling to i 
tlio titroi^ Inclination of hia wife to live th ive. So 


Martin and Mary Stanmortn with th^ir four chil- 
dren, entered Irwell in the Loudon coach, as Mar- 
tin, utYeen years before, had quitted it. 

'I'hey took a pretty little cottage, looking on to 
the hills that Martin loved «o well. A large gar- 
den and orchard were attached to it, and a most 
seductive woodhine-covored porch enclosed the 
door, furnished on each side with a seat, on which 
Mary and Martin becRmo accustomed to sit in fine 
warm weather. Mary thought of a jilan for adding 
to their income, which turned out good beyond 
their anticipations. J’his was the establishment 
bf an apiary ; and very liberally and regularly did 
the bees pay rent for the well-constructed hives 
with which the garden was soon stocked. Their 
landlord and landlady, 1 am happy to say, proved 
worthy of sucli desirable tenants. They did not 
sinokij them to death with sulphur — nor jiractiso 
any other villainous arts to whicli poor honest and 
industrious bees have too often teen subjected. 
The operations of iho apiary were cdnducii'd on 
principles bem’Hcial alike to bee and man. 

It*was on a briglit and exhilirating morning in 
June that Mary sat in the porch, teaching her 
youngest child, a girl of five ycais old, to rvad. 
Martin had set ont, for the neighbouring market- 
town directly after sunrise, in order to make some 
imrchuKCH, and had premised' to return to their 
usual luid-tlay dinner. Little Ellen was puzzling 
over a dreadfully difiicult word, made up of two 
I long syllables, when the creaking of the garden- 
gate in front of tlio porch, which led on totliehigli- 
road, caused her mother to look up from the page. 
She saw a man who had not yet reached the middle 
period of life — ^gentlemanly in appearance, though 
clad almoHt humbly— with an expressive, intel- 
lectual face, pervadiul by a certain air of sadness. 
He advanced up the path from the gate, and stood 
before ihe porch. 

“ I think 1 am not mistaken in btdieving this to 
ho tholmuse of Martin Staninore?” said he,sliglitly 
raising his hat. 

“ No,” replied Mary, this is his house; hut he 
is from homo at present. J ex])eet him back every 
mimito.” 

^ ‘‘ Then,” said the stranger, “ with your xHirniis- 
sion I will wait for him. But allow me to sit 
down; for I have walked some miles this morning, 
and feel rather tired.” 

So saying lie sat down in the poreh opposite to 
Mary; and litllo Ellen being la‘t\Veeu iliem, ho 
took her upon his knee. Soim'tbing there evi- 
dently was in his ftw!!* and manner that the child 
liked ; for no sooner liad he begun to speak to her, 
than s!u* very seriously confided to him the diffi- 
culties which sin* e\pof:ienc('d iii learning the art 
of rending ; aiwl he, betaking himself at onc(j to 
g'ciiig her insl ructions, heard her read — corrected 
her nronunciation —and helped her over the hard 
woruK fts if lie lind hern all his life a schooUn aster. 
So they got on ea])itally ; and mother and daughter 
and ieaoiicr were ;ill very friendly together. 

Mary was jiisl reproving the little girl for taking 
such a lihiTty as to ask the stranger to swing her 
on Ijie garden-gale, find he was excusing it on the 
ground of its being a laudable desire for liealthy 
exercise after study, when tln^ gate itself oxiencd, 
^Tid Martin an more appeared. 

^ He Ktartcd, as if 'surjirised, when he saw a man 
sitting so sociably with hia wife in the porch : but, 
wh#u he had advanced nearer, the Hurpriso clearly 
became mixed with alUl more of joy. He darted at 
once upon the stranger, seized hia hand, and ebook 
it with the utmost warmth. 

“And do 1 8(»c yoij once more, John?’* exclaimed 
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ho* How h it that we meet? or, rather I should | 
say, why was it that we ever parted? " 

“My dear Martin," said John, returning the 
hand-snaking of his brother with equal cordiality, 
“the generous reception you have given me re- 
moves all my fears. 1 doubted whether you could 
ever forgive my contemptible behaviour. ‘ Why 
did .we part?' you sa^. vVhy,«buf*fi:om my crawl- 
ing dread of association with comparative poverty, 
even when that povert3r was made wealth by 
superior elevation of mind ? But I have been 
justly punished ! " * 

“ How exclaimed Martin, “What 

then has happened?" 

“ Only that I have lost all my money,” said 
John, calmly. “ My whole fortune, except a mere 
trifle, is gone. Thank heaven for a loss which has 
endowed me with a knowledge of the best part of 
myself! " 

exclaimed Martin in a tone 
“ How did this* misfortune 
Oh 'dear, dear, this is btid 


It is small ; hut it will be lAiftte 
mnaia 


“ My dear John ! ’ 
of deep sympathy* 
occur ? J ott poor ! 
indeed!” 

“ Bad ! " said John, “ it is yood — the best thing 
tliat could have happen'd to me. I should have 
remained a despicaole, selfish being all my life if 
1 had remained mA all lAyJife — ifiat I feel, and 
know I Nothing but poverty could have softened 
my hard heart. Now I urn released from the 
slavisli, nuiddcning race after riches; with a 
warmer heart, a clearer conscience, and a sufficient 
ineome of seventy pounds a-ycar 1 " 

“Sevciily pounas!" repeated Martin; “and 
have you no more than seventy pounds a-year?** 
“1 have no more indeed," said John; “and. 
now that my delusion is over, 1 feel grateful 
that ventures in cotton, dabhlings in guano, stock- 
jobbing, railway-traflicing, and other honourable 
metliods of gambling, have left me so much — or 
loft me anything at all,” 

“Ah. these horrid railways!" said Mary, “I 
pcrsiiaaed Martin to put five pounds in one, and 
1 really don’t think we shall ever see the money 
again. But it serves us right for peculating ! " 

“ J remained in London," said John, “ for sonje 
time after my losses had pu^.an end to my intoxi- 
cation of avarice. I could* not summon up resolu- 
tion enough to set out for Irwell, and seek for 
peace with you. But 1 reached it yesterday : and 
when I entered the dear old village on the coach, 
the events that have passed since we quitted it 
boys together, seemed like a dream." 

“ So they seemed to me," said Marlin, “when 
Mary and I and the children came here." 

“ But your life has not parsed like a feverish 
dream, as mine has," said John, sgdly. “You 
have worked with a calm wish to he useful, not 
with a burning lust to be rich. You have a family 
that has grown up around you; I have no wife 
nor child to care for me. My miserable strugglings 
for wealth absorbed my whole mind, and here left 
mo little more than tne memory of their vq^iity. 
My work in llie world's dirtj market is over — but 
I know not if I am fit for leisure," * 

“You shall live with us^" said Martin: ’‘and 
what with books, conversation, pleasant walks, the 
sight of merry children, and such woPk as you 
may please, trust me you will* not complain of 
dulness. I have tried all these, and can answer 
for the result." I 

“ I will live near yon, but not with yon," said 
John. “My good sister-in-law is too wise to 
second such a request. 1 have walked all about' 
th« neighbourhood this morning. Martin, and have . 
fixed upon a pretty little cottage, not a quarter of 


a mile from here. , , 

enough for an old bachelor with seventy pOUn3 
a-year." 

“ You shall be with us every day," said Mary ; 
“every day— mind that! And weTl have long 
talks about times none by, and longer still about 
times to come, ^e'll make the porch larger 
directly." 

And so, indeed, it all fell out. John took the 
cottage, but was every day at the cottage of his 
brother. ITiey read, and talked, and walked, and 
•worked, and were very happy. John often won- 
dcrei,«as he felt how truly rational was his present 
mode of life, how it was that he could have come 
to the age of forty-five before he ever seriously 
doubted that to grow rich was the one object of 
existence. “Brother Martin," he would some- 
times say, when in a moyuHsing mood, depend 
upon it, the wbrld will some day think as we tnink 
upon this matter. Whether the vich may require 
to lose their rieftes before they make the dis- 
covery, as I did, is a question ; hut sooner or 
latcT, they will agree with the more reasoning ol‘ 
th^eir poorer brethren, that money is one of the 
greatest and most spreading branches of evil, if 
not actually its root. Healtli, knowledge, virtue, 
love, friendship, useful labour, innocent recreation 
— these are the True endsTor which a social system 
should be instituted; and the earnest 
can know little of them. Gold is an idol, whose 
worshippers sacrifice themselves to its glory, whilst 
they thiuk that tBfey merely sacrifice others I " 


0ur Itbrats. 

THE PEOPLE • 

By J. Michelet (from the French). * 

M. Michelet,^ the French historian, who has 
rendered so eminent a service to all civilised 
society by his able and startling exposure of the 
Jesuits; who has. in fact, laid bare that univen^ 
inquisition and despotism ^hich they have esta- 
blished almost all over the Continent, making 
themselves masters of the secrets, the peace* and 
happiness of every family, through the medium of 
the women, has here presented to the pepple ano- 
ther vrorkon another popular subject. As a whole, 
we cannot consider it of equal merit to his PriestSf 
Women and Families. In some parts it k rather 
flimsy, wants matter and substance, which is made 
out with a great deal of French vapour and flourish. 
As wo are involuntarily looking at the weak side of 
the work first, we may as well give a specimen or two 
of^this. The faults of M. Mi^eletare, in fa€t,na- 
tionol. His idea of France Js that it is the nation of 
nations. He partakes, with his countrymen, largely 
in that envy and hatred of England, which her 
greatness j^ot uni^aturally inspires* He has an 
unfortunate fon<fries8 for war, like hk countrymen 
in general, and Tans this stretched and barbarous 
spirit apiongst his readers with aB his might. In 
this respect, one part of his mental development is 
wfar behind the other ; as the public mind o^almost 
every people is, on ibis head, fak behind that of 
EnglaniJ. W e have been horrified to observe, on the 
Continent, how much of the military mania yet 
pervades the popular fecliing, and to hear that 
must dreadful of all barbarisms, War, lauded as a 
necessary medium of advance in manly sentiment 
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and the spirit of freedom, by tender and deliciite 
ladies, mothers of youngr crcntiires sporting? around 
their knees in beauty and love, .«whom their doc- 
trine would doom to Dutchery, and the excitement 
of every demoniac passion. In England, we have 
rejoiced to see a for dilferent spirit, and, spite of 
our Chinese and Indian warfare, in the Govern- 
ment too. We did hope that the United States of 
America were keeping pace with us in this culti- 
vation of the philosophy of peace, and we hope so 
fttill, though the spirit of Ine American Govern- 
ment haa of late assumed a much humbler chat 
raCter, in this respect, than our own. |o M. 
Michelet. 

He ifi fond of saying smart things ; he thus opens 
Kis volume, in an address to his friend, M. 
Edgar Quinet This hook is more than a book 
^it is myself. That is the reason it belongs to 
you. Yes, it is myself; and, I may venture to 
affirm, it is you ^Iso,*’ &c. And again — “ France 
is superior as a Dogma, and* as a Legend: — 
France is a Religion!” Again — “If we could 
bean up all the blood, the gold, the (‘flbrts of every 
kind tnat each nation has expended for disin- 
terested matters, that were to be profitable on!/ to 
the world, France would have a pyramid that would 
reach to heaven ; and yours, O nations ! all of you 
put together — oh, yours ! the piletif your sacrinecs 
would reach up to the knee ot an infant ! ” p. 237. 
These ebullitions of n comfortable vanity make us 
smile ; we are glad that they can make the author 
happy ; but when he stimulates 4hc blood-thirst of 
his nation, we find, with deep regret, tliat he has 
yet much to learn. 

Ah ! my Jiopc i?» in tlic flag ! that it may save France, 
the France of the A'ni.y ! Alay our glorious army, upon 
which the eyes of the world are fixed, nuiiutain itself 
pure. May it be a s\w)rd against the enemy, a buckler 
a^nst corruptioif ! May a spirit of police never enter 
there! * • * "What a deposit in the hands of those 
younjf soldiers ! What a responsibility for the future! 
On the day of the Iasi grand battle between civilisation 
and barliarism— who knows hut it may be to-morrow 
tlie judj^ must find them irreproachable, their swords 
pure, ana their bayonets gleaming without spot I Every 
time I see them pass iny heart bounds within me. “Here, 
and here only, thought and mind, valour and right, those 
two blessings, separated tliruughoiit the earth, go hand in 
hand. If tnc world is saved by war, you will save if' 

p. 101. ^ 

We are quite certain that the world will bo saved 
by a far higher principle than that of war — by the 
principle a wnse adjustment of national differ- 
ences by arbitration, not by the inconclusive bar- 
barism t>f butchery ; and that the noblest heroism 
of human nature will take the shape of justice un- 
daunted in the cause of peac«? and union. But 
exclusive of tliis serious Haw in the pliilosophy of 
M. Michelet, his book is an invaluable one. Jlis 
spini is a fine spirit- aenerous, glowing, libeihl, 
aud tender. He loves tne people, for be knows the 
people, having risen from their vank«. The able 
liiatorian, the ardent and eloquent orator, was ori- 
ginally a printer. In blip and his raison ing we 
recognise great truths^ not onlj^ as relating to 
France, bpt to our own country. He reflects our 
own ekpctiet'ce amongst the people of Ehgland. 
He regards the workin^-dfiss of France as thej 
ilncsi: m the c^mtry. His faith in the healthiness, 
truth, ahd Ah'uty of their instinct is his hope for 
the moral Advance of France. We rejoicb to hear 
it. It has been our kuig-cheriwhed conviction, 
founded on long experience, that the working- 
classes^ ot this country, enlightened by education, 
are destined to infuse fresh life-blood ‘ 


tellectuai veins -of th© nation. 


into the in- 
The tendency of 


wealth and prosperity is to corrupt— while refining 
the manners, to effeminate the spirit — while polish- 
ing, to harden. 3’he tendency of poverty and suf- 
fering, spite of extensive corruptions from vulga- 
rity and low vice is, on better natures, to strength- 
en the nobler feelings, to expand the social sym- 
pathies. Hence the quick recognition of all great 
sentiments whkh .©very one who has addressed 
popular assemblies in this country has universally 
perceived in the people ; hence the admirable pa- 
tience and spirit of sacrifice which they have dis- 
played unfier their distresses ; hence the kindliness 
they have shown amongst themselves. These un; 
fine elements for the future nation of industrial 
gentlemen of England. We rejoice to hear that 
this is the encouraging fact in France ; we believe 
it to be so in every country. 

The chief and most prominent feature which has al- 
ways struck me most in my long study of the pe<iple, is, 
that amongst the disorders»of destitution, and the vices 
of misery, I Jiave found a richness of sentiment, and a 
ftwrKhiess of heart, verj' rare amongst the wealthy classes. 
Everybody, moreover, may have observed this. At the 
time of the clioiera, who adopted the Orphan children f 
The poor. 

The faculty of devotedness, the power of sacrifice, is, 
I confess, my standard foi^ classing mankind. He who 
possesses this quality iifthe highest degree, is the nearest 
to heroismt Intellectual superiority, which proceeds 
]»arlly from education, can never be put in the balance 
against this sovereign faculty. 

To this it is generally replied “ The lower classes ol 
jH*opJc have generally but little foresight ; they follow an 
instinct of g^dness, the blind impulse of a good heart, 
because they do not foresee all that it may cost them.” 
Even if this observation were just, it by no means docs 
away with the unremitting devutedness, the indefatigahlo 
sacrifices which we may sec so often exemplified in hard- 
working families, a devotedness which is not exhausted 
in the immolation of one life, but which is often continued 
from one to another for several generations.— p. 10. 

But if this be true of the French people, what 
becomes of all the portraitures of such writers as 
Dumas and Eugene Sue? 

Let it suffice nations to be well assured that tins nation 
i.s by no means like its pretended portraits. It is not 
that our great painters jhave always been incorrect, but 
they have generally painted exceptional details, acci- 
dents at most, in each species j -the tninority ; the w^orst 
side of thinjjs. Grand views appeared to them too well 
knowm, trivial, and vulgar. They wanted effect; and 
they liavc often sought it in whatever deviated from the 
general rule. Sprung from agitation, commotion, .so (o 
speak, they have been gifted with passion, with a icm- 
pcstuoiis strength, with a touch occasionally true as well 
as fine and strong ; hut, generally, they have lacked the 
sense of raiyestic harntonV, 

Romantic T^iters had fancied that art lay esnecially in 
the horrible. These thought that the most inmlUble ef- 
lects of art were in moral ugliness. Erratic love has 
seemed to (hem more poetical than the domestic, theft 
than labour, the galleys than the workshop. If they 
had descended themselves by their own personal sufiei- 
iiigs imo the profound realities of present life, they would 
have keen Biat the family circle, toil, the humblest life of 
the people, have in themselves a sacred poetry. ♦ • * 
\\heuever our great Writers liave looked there, they have 
been admirable. But generally tliey have turned their 
eyes toward the fantastic, the whimsical, the exceptional. 
All readerf, hut especially foreigners, thought they were 
doKcribing the mV They said, “ the people are so.” 
And I, who haw sprung from them,— I, who have lived, 
tffllcd, and suffered with them, — who more than any other 
have purchased the right to say thaUl know them,— I 
come to establish against all mankind the personiuity 
of till people. " pp, 8, 9. 

The great plan of M. Michelet's work divides 
itself into the deflneatipn of the peculiar evils, or 
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what he calls the bondage, of the diflbrcnt classes 
in France to circumstances, and the causes to 
which he looks for deliverance from this bandage. 
His ultimate hope is in the great heart of the 
people. But besides this, his tender and humane 
feeling, his admirable views of the true character, 
mission, and influence of woman : his aflectionale 
appreciation of thehallowinf^endencicsof domes- 
tic life ; the clearness with which ne introduces you 
to all the varied classes of the people — the peasant, 
the artisan, the manufacturer, the tradesman, the 
oitiaen; the sympathy which he creates in you for , 
them and their concerns ; and the information he 
gives on the state of agricultural and industrial 
associations, render his work e(|ually attractive and 
useful. We are glad to see it introduced to the 
English public at so accessible a price. 


CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN, * 

By FREDIUKA HR EMEU. 

A LLTIEU TO A nULNO IN KNOLAND. 

Trumhted for Journal 

By MAIiy HOWITT. 

Dr,.AR Frikno, 

“ Whilst 1 in Mercury float round the sun in 
fiery circles, you wander heavily and wearily 
ill your remote Saturn, far from the centre of 
life." Thus, excellent friend, were you so polite 
as to write in your letter from Mercury— -England. 
I now send you my salutation from Saturn — 
Sweden; (what an opportunity for enlightenment 
this communication between the planets will 
open !) and my thanks also for your communication 
respecting the life in Mercury. I see that it is as 
1 have been told, that the wheels of existence 
hurry on with precipitate speed, like that of the 
stcaiii-cngine ; tliat day and night cluingo rapidly ; 
tliat business goes on by high prcs.sure. “ T Iiat is 
life ! that is action ! " you exclaim. And yet, you 
eternul tourist, you are wearied and out of humour, 
—that must be the ease, I believe, when people are 
perpetually out of breath with mere exertion! — and 
write at every station on your route, like a certain 
travelled Swede in the day-hook of an Italian hotel, 
“ Malcontenfmmo ! ' ’ and proceed farther, for ever 
seeking a aonfentmimoy whilst you begin to despair 
of ever finding one. Think about coining to 
Saturn ! You shudder, you are afraid of stiflening 
with the cold there. Do you not remember that 
Saturn has a glowing belt!* Think, if after all 
that should be tlie light of an inward*, deep, warm 
flame of life ! 

But I will not deceive you. Here, as in Jupiter, 
ill Venus, and in Mercury, people may become 
torpid, weary, stiff with cold, as in lining miothcr 
place, whether amid volcanic lava or the ic^ of tlie 
north-pole. But here, as everywdiere else, the 
people can live, work, and enj^ themsehes; the 
thing ig, how uu they conduct their lift?? The 
greatest of all arts is to live ! — the greatest of all 
arts and sciences ! For a thousand yeann has man 
laboured after this, and labour^ for it still. And 
that which all are seeking for in coyimon is, some 
life which will ipake the heart leap, which \yyi 
make it a pleasure to rise ia the morning, whu^ 
will make the stars of night speak of peace and 
hope, which causes in all ages a contenftnent 
which cannot be resisted ; a perpetually renrodiu- 
ing, perpetually vivifying contentment. You ask, 


“can this be produced on the earth?" Permit, 
oh winged son of Mercury, that a bear out of the 
wemds of Saturn answer you, “ yes \ ” Under 
wliat circumstances ? " One great thought in the 
soul which lights up existence ; also our own aim 
in life ; and ior each dav its own work ; an, orga-- 
nised activity which will make our lives a week of 
tranquil working-days, at the close of wliich we 
may look back, in the joyous rest of the sabbath 
upon our work, and, notwithstanding its defects, 
may still hope that it is good. Behold here a 
ha])pines8 for all ! I do not know whether it may 
be touiul in Fourier’s Plinlanstere — from which 
(loci preserve* me ! — hut this J know, that it may 
he found under a Swedish of turf, and that I, 
among iny own family, am not a long way from it. 

Some other time we will talk about the great 
thought— to-day we will merely speak of that still 
life wliich pej^ple can lead lu're, wmilst out of doors 
the snow' lie.s a yard deep. “Still life!" I hear 
you exclaim ahm^st contemptuously; and you think 
immediately about stagnant water and the like, 
lint no ; by the eternal sun ! 1 know of no other 
kind of life than that which aspires, improves, deve- 
lopes itself. But the aspiration may be more in- 
ward than iiutw^avd , and the improvement a calm 
development of life and of knowh'dge. Blessed, 
therefore, is tlid “movement ” of the present time 
which enables us from our bumble bomes and huts 
to heboid the whole world ; wdiich brings all the 
noble fruits of inquiry home to our orchards, Tlie 
sciences make tifct‘m.selves popular, as a means of 
elevating tlie masses of ilie people. (In this resi»ect 

they resemble 1 know whom!) Pluto, Fauna. 

aim Flora, and the heavenly lirapia descend, like 
the gods of old, and in certain Jiuiiian shapes en- 
ter our dwellings to impart to us of their treasures. 
The new.spapcr.s — do you know the origin of nows- 
papers, niy brother? — I will tell you. 

Ilugiii and Munin, Odin’s two wise ravens, which 
{ every day look a flight round tlie world, iiiPorder 
to inform tlieir master of all that occurred there, 
luiw and then alighted to rest themselves upon the 
little mole-hills of tin* earth, and in this way they 
made aeouaiiitance with the crows and magpies of 
the worlti. The immortal birds became enamoured 
of the mortal, and — you see my meaning — the ofl- 
spring of these now fly round the world in the 
shape of gazettes, jcmriials, and such like. 'Tliey 
have inherited ftom tlicdr parents something im- 
mortal, and something mortal : somethkig of the 
firmament, and something of the clod; something 
of Odin's nature, and something of the crow and 
magpie nature. And in the degree in wlflch these 
dissimilar natures preponderate is their appear- 
ance and their s)»eech. At all events, they are in 
the service of tlie AU-bcnelicent ; and I and yon, 
the shoemaker, the king- nobody in the world 
ciwi live without them. With them we travel 
every day round the work! ; and in what a com- , 
fortable way — in our undress, in our arm-chair, 
and witli our cofl'ee !— survey new lands, whether 
in the realvis (if thought or of action, observe all 
that goes on indC’hina^s well as America — to say 
nothing of the antipode*. With them, and by 
means «of them, we see an infinite deal which we 
should not see without them. And the fact is, that 
'the broader is a man’s range of vision, the* deeper 
his insight into things, the safer he can both stand 
and aetA In short, if wc, who are absorbed by our 
homes, our interests, oi;r love, only knew tho 
wealth which is revealed to n.s at this tiresent mo- 
ment, we should possess, in mere observation 
alone, a perpetually flowing spring of perpetually 
vigorous life-enjoyment, 
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But apropoa pf Lome, 1 iorj?ot just now to men- 
tion one condition for luijipincss on cjirth which, 
according to my feelings, is indispensable, and that 
is-^a peaceful home, witli Lmod hearts in it, and 
bright eyes^ and in whose select, warm circle, man, 
in union with noble fellow-minds, may pass inno- 
cent and happy days, 1 once heard tlireo stout 
gentlemen talking about liuppineas. The one said 
that a man mig^it always be happy if ho would , 
and the other said, that was not so easy, because 
the stomach had so mueh to do in the business; 
to which the third remarked, that before everj* 
thing else the cravings of the stomach ougbt«to be 
appeased; to which I will inuko reply, uenlle- 
menl as a matter of ceursc, people must liave a 
sufficiency; must have enough of food, clothes, 
lionse-room, and the like; but, gentlemen, what 
is enough of outward nccesBaries as compared with 
inward’, will he uiulersthod by the wise only, and 
they only will v:ilue of the outward tlie right pro- 
portion. Gentlenicn, I do not* explain this ex- 
pression — that will explain itself!’’ 

But 1 must now conduct you into my home, luy 
hunible home ; hut still there is to be found tliere 
the best which can be found under the sun, from 
the juice of the grape, and silk, and gilding—hut 
all in the right proportion to my ability, my posi- 
tion in life, and my requirings, wAiicli 1 do not al- 
low to go swarming about after pleasure, hut put 
them early under a quecn-hcc's guidance. 

“ He is always satislied with himself and what 
belongs to him you may, perlwjjis, dear brother, 
somewhat calumniously remutk. We have a great 
festival to-day, you must know, and it may possibly 
80 happen that the smell of caudles and — now, 
also, there is an aho-ninahlc smell of sealing-wax I 
That is because iny wife is packing up and Kcaliiig 
Uhristmas-boxes ! The smell of tarts and roast 
meat, and the r^j()icing of children, get rather into 
my head. It is Christmas eve, dear brother, a 
day \Wiich, through th(^ whole of Sweden, is celo- 
hriited in caatlc and cottage with gifts given and 
receivM ; with the best that peojne have of this 
world’s wealth. For a month past one has seen 
that the festival was coming by the increase of 
life and bustle over the whole country, as if the 
whole country got itself ready for a feast In the 
capital it seems as if a population of 8(),(K>0 souls 
hadj all at once, iiicreasi'd to 100,000, and as if the 
bodies of all their souls had no^mon^ rest within 
the house. Pco]df! drive, people walk, or rather 
people trudge up and down, from morning till 
night. TeOjile meet, iieople cross, people jostle 
one anAthcr in the crowds, in streets and fanes. 
At the turning on each hand one hears the words, 

“ Your most humble servant !” And in the Great 
West-street in particular, peojde arc in peril of 
thei' life -if they are poor foot-passengers, like 
me. In the shops the ladies olhow one anoUn’r, 
under the pleasant jiretumce of desiring to see thi.s 
.‘iud that; cxjiinine, consider, turn over and over, 
ask questions, chatter, ehpaj|)eii, and finally open 
their pocket-books and put in the bills and then, 
without any inqirojiviety, ^o out with iheii* parcels, 
be they largo or small, oblong or four-cornered, 
wrapped up with ingt'inuty in waste paj^>r, and 
tied wjth pack-threaci. The ladies, in their elegant 
pelisses, rfoat to, their elegant onvriuges, attended*] 
to the door by the gentleim u of the shops, who 
iisk, with low hows, “Shall I I'ud tliem homo?- 
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hall I add thein to the, account?” A nod, or gra- 
iioua “ ho so kind !'* the window is pulled up, the 
u — ih0 hilK Mwell oni ! .^00 


si 

cioua 

whip crucks — the bills swell out ! 500 rix-dollars 
for line dresses; 1000 for gold and silver riiuffs ; 
20(X) for fme wl|ies, Such purchases make they, 


the powerful money-potentates, and then drive 
home to scold about a few pence and grumble over 
the dear times. “ Two farthings’ worth of ginger- 
bread !” demands little Jaime, in his ragged 
coat, and with his nose-on d red with the cold, 
standing before the paradise of the huckster's 
stall, gets called little friend by its red-breasted 
cherub, recoivqs two brown hearts, pays his 
money contentedly, goes his way as happy as a 

prince ? N o, because a prince has too much to 

be happy with so little — but as a little, poor, good- 
hearted laft, who is as jiroud as can be to hid his 
little sister to a feast. 

In the great market-place, booth after booth is 
opened in long rows, eacli one filled with bread, 
hook.s, stuffs of all kinds, confectionaries, and with 
— every thing in the world. It is the Clirislmas- 
market. And all the wu>rld - in Stockholm — goes 
to the Christmas- market to make purchases and to 
look Jihoiit. Behind ajl this visible movement 
there is anqfher movement in operation which is 
inwisihlo. There are at this tiuiti in Stockholm, 
tailors, soamstrehses, shoemakers, earriage-huilders, 
furriers, Jace-weavers, glovers, in a word, makers 
and W'orkt'rs of every kind, who are not so Ineky 
as to de(;eive more than twenty times in the day 
with their it sliali he reacly this evening ! ’ 
“in the ^^norning!” “by tlie end of the wreek !” 
“the very first of all!” which means the very 
last. 

Thus it goes on in tlie month of I)e(‘emher in 
the capital, and thus, no doubt, down to the very 
least of Swedish towns. In the country it is fresh 
14fe. Every mistress of a house steeps the fish, 
makes caiulles, and stuilk puddings. Every maid- 
servant is overhi'ad in business. All heads and 
all hands are busy for (’hristmas. All men ami 
all domestic .aninials will be fed plentifully ; even 
Sparrow'S will sing of Christmas on theinanpointed 
sneaf of oats ; and liutnan sparrow's — the oeggars, 
- will be abundantly fed from rich men’s laoles. 
The earth experieiiers the truth of tlie Lord's 
words, “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” 

At this time there is an end of all candour and 
confidence in the family, llushands and wives, 
parents, children, brothers and sisters, jrclations 
and friends, all conceal themselves from one ano- 
ther, all have secrets from one another, all have 
something to hide or withdraw from each other’s 
sight. And an observer might think that such 
tilings testified but indifferently for the happiness 
of Swedish homes if the mirror of the soiu, the 
eye, w as not in the meantime become more loving 
and friendly than qj^'er. But with roguiHh gravity, 
and repressed breath, the spirit of secrecy goes 
about sealing all lips until— all at once— as if by a 
magic stroke — amid the darkest night of the year, 
millions of lights arc kindled, and, like a festivi* 
hoard, stands on the twenty- fourth of December, 
the \|hole kingdom of Sweden, from Lapmark 
dovvp to Skonc, and millions of voices exclaim the 
while, it is Christmas ! it is Christmas ! 

The genius of (^quality never reigned thus ahso- 
littely m the old slates of the republic, as this 
evening throughout Sweden. A groat-ladle is the 
sccxitre in his hand. The odour of sweet groats 
prevails over tlui whole kingdom, and in its at- 
mosphere hrcAthe all, in a brotherly concord, high 
i^ul low, great and small. Chvistmas-candles burn 
in castle and cottage. Such is Christmas-eve. 
But^he light which is thus kindled extends much 
farther; and, like a circling wheel, — pleasure fol- 
lows xilcasure for a long succession of days. There 
is dancing in citi6s, in towns, in hamlets. People 
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drive, people feast, people play, and aniid the 
sportive hours a more glaasomo turn is often 
given to serious life. Many a grudge ; much ill- 
will disappears amid the borrowed fire,” and, 
Spirit, dost not observe something ? Many a happy 
bond is knit for life amid blind-man ‘s-huff and 
“ bide-the ‘ ring — hide the ring, show it to no one ? " 
And so people go on till the twentieth day of 
Christmas, wnich is also called* Kflot, and which 
puts one upon the thread of Christmas pleasures. 
(Hiristmas ends then ; and on this evening, con- 
formably with old Swedish custom, Cb^iistinas is 
danced out. 

In the midst of this garland of sports and plea- 
sures occurs the great icstival of the, Church, full 
of solemnity and liglit. On this occasion the 
cliurches are tilled with people.' ^I'he true re- 
ligion of God is the friend of joy and animation. 
Therefore we rejoice at Christinas. 

And now again is this festival come, and every- 
where people think about giving pleasure to them- 
selves, and, what is better, pf giving idoasure t^ 
others. Oh ! what delight 1 had in childhood for 
many weeks before Christinas, in Uiinking upon 
the Christmas-hoxes with which I should surprise 
my parents, and brothers and sisters. I remeiii- 
her, ill particular, a skc‘tch, a landscape of my own 
compoaition, with which l^lc'kigiied to astonish 
and delight my father. I awoke every morning 
with this in iiiy mind. It was a very ambitious 
work. Every thing was there : the Alps, the Mo- 
di terraiicsan Sea; sun-rise; a vessel under sail; 
a Itoiruin atjueduct in ruins ; a niKhing mountain- 
torrent, beside which sat a shepherd, playing on 
his flute to Ills flock, (a union of the sublime and 
the beautiful!) two travcdling gentlemeiu (the one 
was to represent niy father) who. from a path down 
the Allis, observed all this, and were enraptured. 
The joy of the artist, — the cliild's love ; the child’s, 
or rather liumau nature’s self-love united to 
imiko my heart heat with the thought of the even- 
ing on which this sublime composition should be 
exhibited to the light, he admired by my father 
and the whole family, pcrhaiis even by the provost 
and burgomaster; and— who knows?- -perhaps the 
fame of it might go over the whole city. I did 
not remark, until the picture was finished, that 
tlu‘ Mediterranean chain*ed to lie above the 
a([iieduct; that the sliip could not avoid striking 
against the sun; that tlic Alps looked like coii- 
IVetioiiary, and my father like a high way mam My 
good father had not the heart to enlighten me on 
this subject, so that, altbougli my ni;i.ster])iece did 
not, by any meansj causi^ the rajiture which T ex- 
pected, yet I remained for this time unpunished 
for my presumption. But ah ! I iear that tlui luuir 
of retribution is come ; that my first-barn son iii- 
lierits my artistical talent and designs, to prepare 
for me a surprise like that which 1, once upon a 
time, prepared for my father, I have seen some- 
thing horribly shining forth from his drawing- 
board, and which, as I came nearer, was conce.flod 
with mighty haste. 1 wish, that when my lunir 
comes, I may restrain myself as well as my 
deceased father did. We have i^iw, for several, 
days, been so full of mysteries one M'ith another, 
and have attempted to hide in all corners ^ith our 
intrigues, that I am (luite weary of it, and long 
for the Christmas-goat, which will explain all. 
And, anon, his hour will be come. * The dock 1 
strikes seven ; I hear the voice of my wife, which 
orders tea and saftVon cakes, ** and lights in the 
parlour.” Now beat the hearts of the childrwn, 
and— I almost think — mine also ! I leave you, and 
will continue my letter to-morrow.. 


You should have seen them, my four children, 
dancing round the Christmas-tree, which hung 
full of apples, gingerbread, and other gimeracks; 
you should have seen them in the light of the 
Christmas caudles, beaming with joy, skipping, 
singing, laughing in Unrestrained life-enjoyment, 
and you would not have wondered that 1, ahsorhed 
by the observation of the joyous picture, did not 
remark that the contents of my tea-cup which 1 
poured into the saucer ran over, until I perceived 
something warm at my side, and to my horror, 
saw a jAiy pool upon the red worsted damask of 
the sofa. I immediately wmed it up, fortunately 
unobserved by my wife; but many will be the 
wonderings as to how ami when that stain came 
upon it I 

And now we eve till assembled; my wife— an 
excellent wife, I assure you, but almost too great a 
hater of stains upoi^ fiiriiitun'— my trife, my wife’.s 
husband, two young relations, the Student N., 
and Mamsell Mina, and my four children. We 
drank lea and dipped in great slices of saHVon- 
bread. Wc ouglit to have talked and inade-be- 
lieve that nothing was going 'to happen. But it 
would not do. The slate of tlie weatluT w'as at- 
tempted. I tliougjit we should have snow. The 
Student, that wc should have thaw; my wife's 
idea was, that we should soon have winter ; mine, 
that wc had winter already ; Mamscll Mina's, 
that we should ht^e an early siiring, aiul so on. 
In the meantime, The children began to cast ex- 

? re8sive glances one at another, and then (piiekly 
saw my eldest daughter, with djplomatic ad- 
dress, st(‘al out of the room, and then tlie rest, one 
after another. Nobody observed it- -Heaven for- 
bid! but my wife smiled, and so did I. In a little 
while the children again entered, and now, in 
.solemn procession, the eldest first, the youngest 
lust. • 

My eldest daughttT, a twelve-year old, and very 
patriotic girl, stopped forward towards me with a 
waistcoat in her hand, which she herstdf had 
worked tor me, and which blazed with the colours 
of the Swedish flag -yellow and blue : both waist- 
coat and girl I clasped kMidcrby to my heart. My 
first-born son, a promising > oiuh of thirteen, pre- 
sented at tJie same time to his mother, with some 
piido, a coIoshhI loi^-legged footstool, which, with 
a eer^in fear and eircinnspoetion, hIh; received into 
her hands, uttering a joyous exclamation of ajv* 
plause at tliis, his lir.st masterpiece of carpentry. 
After this he approached mo, and, with a certain 
degree of horror, 1 sawu great paper in his hand. 
“Now it comes ! “ thought I. I saw, in spirit, the 
Alps, the Mediterranean Sea, tlie sun, myself— 
niy.sclfi even 1— hut, the gentle .stars b(> thanked ! 
it wt^ better than i expeel od ; for, as with terror 
1 took the paner into my luyids^ J saw no Alps, 
only a pair of human heads^ which seemed to be 
goring one another— altbougli it was maanl to ri'- 
present kisshijp— yid, still, the whole thing was so 
human, that 1 coul(][ with 'great truth answer niy 
wife’s .soniewdiat uneasily qnefitioningglance.s by— 
“ Ay, ayj lot»k here, now. At his age I could 
hardly have done better myself! ” 

♦My six-years-old Willie, *a little quioi lad, L^ven 
to looking after relics, and who must be designed 
for an ant 4 iuary— I had a presentiment regarding 
Ithe Christmas gift which, with some iniportauce, 
he pre.sented to his mother, ’This w^as a collection 
of remarkable} things which lie had found ^ crooked 
pins, broken-pointed needles, lu‘iulle.ss nails, glit- 
tering grains of sand, little j>ieeos of gilding, a 
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possible piece of money, and siicb-like ciin‘ot*Uies, 
which caused ns to burst into a hearty laujrh. This 
embarrassed the little collector, tnnl lillod his eyes 
with tears, which We immediately kissed away, and 
assumed that demeanour of respect with which one 
regards relics from Jlerculamium. And as among 
these treasures wc discovered an old Northern 
coin of real value, then werc*iny little fellow and 
I proud and gkd, llerllia, my little darling— she, 
with her own small dear fingers, had made her 
first essay at Itemming on a pocket-handkerchief, 
which father and mother were to use alternately, 
or in company. The two young relations also 
came forth modestly with their prosenfat. 'riie 
student, with vt‘rses v^hich he dc'cUcated to my 
wife and me, in which theatrength of the Nortlr’ 
was spoken of, Ygdrasil and Ragiiorak, and again 
“ the strengtli of the North." Mamsell Minn pre- 
sented us wdth an esfpeeially be^iutil’ul piece of 
work, for which, with cvim.soning cheeks, she re- 
c«‘ived <iiir thanks. # 

Wliiist we — my wife and T — were more closely, 
examining our Christmas-gifts by the light, turning 
them in every direction, and finding tlumi all re- 
markable, there suddenly was heard a thundering 
noise at the door. CJxeat seusation ! especially 
among the younger part of the company. Imme- 
diately afterwards the door opened, and there en- 
tered a beast wliich might have put to flight all 
the wild beasts of Africa, but which saluted with 
great good*wiIl the small community in the room. 
This was the Christmas gontj^^vith great liorns, 
with wild shaggy eye-brows, and many character- 
istic.s of the monster ; behind liim came a young 
servant-maid with a baking trough full of Christ- i 
mas-boxes. Ami immediatedy was the room bom- 
barded with these. They rolled about, and flew 
here and there, aiid after them the fmir children, 
amid a tumult of delight. A terrible tumult was 
this. Tin* long legs of my first-horn occasioned 
a <fl*cadfnl eorvulsiou among chairs and tables, 
and, as 1 feared, even upon his own masterpiece of 
carpcntcry. Amid the universal tumult, I hap- 
pened to see my wife wrap sontetliing up in her 
shawl : it seen»od to mo to be the ruins of the 
colossal footstool, and I fancied that three legs 
were missing ! 

Every seven or ten minutes the Christma.s goat 
made a volcanic movement, upon wdiieh a many 
little packets were flung up iiitl* the air. At ofle 
time a^ hfllf-anker, and then a half-cait^^ was 
rolh‘d in; and ail these had to be breuj^hfc to the 
light, ^and then', in pro.seiic<‘ of all, th'^lV inscrip- 
tions read, which contninedmany oddoud significant 
punsyVw r/VAT^W/^jWhicli were duly interpreted. lu 
various ofthe verses I perceived the young genius of 
the student; and in many of the jokes the merry 
humour of Mina. Two hours were spent amid 
fi (dies of this kind, and the peals of laugntcr \^ich 
they exeited. At. tho end of that lime the young 
student stood in a now black suit, and, striking his 
hand upon his breast, declaimed, I know not what 
sort of triigi-eomic ortUion, before Mamsell Mina, 
and she, almost killing ^fierselfi with laughter, at- 
tempted to nnswu'v him in the same spirit. My 
first-born made entraliaiH on enfrerhaU a 

librHjry of ten vnlutues ; my eldest daugliter danced 
befbre her new hat; Willie heat u drum; ai!cl 
little ilertba embraced a c.it of pasteboard, and 
gave it tbe most loving of p t uames. That was a . 
confusion, but it was a confusion which did the^ 
heart good. All thi* young ones found their wishes 
gratifiyi; and each and all had therein his sugar- 
plum to suck at a future time. 

And now had to eat, and after that to sleep; 


b<»th of which were diflicult for the eiiildren, who 
now could pee nothing, could occupy themselves 
with nothing, but their (.'hiistmas-boxcs. Each 
one took his most precious gift to table. Little 
Bertha’s cat must go witlj her to bed. Every one 
longed for the morrow, that he might the better 
examine his splendid treasures. Whilst they lay 
and talked of thes^ slumher came and kissed the 
words from their ftps. They now lie and sleep. 
Joyous evening! God be praised for thee, and 
that thoii coinest and lightest up a portion of our 
long dark winter with a ray of that light which 
once, in the darkness of the world, was kindled at 
the cyadle of a child. Beautiful, also, is the old 
Swedish custom of ullow'ing all children to cele- 
brate the birth of the Child of God. I have been 
a child, and have wept, and laughed, and wciit 
again, like all my little April-mooded compeers, 
quickly forgetting the occasion both of smiles and 
lear.s. 1 have become n man, and have experienced 
the sorrows of life, and'the pleasures of tlie world : 
they are ftow only ns a dimmed memory; hut, 
like a newly-kindled light — like a clear, crackling 
winter’s fire — flames up before my mind the de- 
lights of Christmas -evening in my childhood. 
Many a pleasure, many a breeze of spring, many 
a bright beam of autumn sunshine, may still clu'cr 
the aged; hut the fb/' of Christmas-eve, that in- 
dc.scribable, uninixcd, innocently-intoxicating de- 
light. experiences he never more ! Yet he still 
can enioy it, in the gladness of children — his own, 
or — others ! 

Come to Sweden, George. Celebrate with ns 
.next Christmas-eve ; and let us together drink a 
health to all f?ood parents and hup])y children fiir 
Christmas this year, and every year until the end 
of lime! 

Your friend, F. B. 
Stockholm^ Dec* 1845, 


WHAT ARE THE PEOPLE DOING TO 
EDUCATE THEMSELVES? ' 

Bv S, Smiles, M.D. 

“T^.he efforts of the people arc still wanting for 
the purpose of promoting education ; and par- 
liament will render no substantial assistance, un- 
til the people themselves take the matter in band 
with energy and spirit, and the determination to 
do sometning." So spoke Lord Brougham, at 
York, in the yeaElSflfl ; and ho may wo speak, but 
with many noble exceptions, in the year 1846. 

Much still remains to be done for the education 
of the English people. The Church does little ; 
and what it docs, is done with the view mainly of 
inculcating its own creed. The peat class interests 
in the State do nothing; and perhaps it is bet- 
tci* that they should do nothing, as unprejudiced 
help is scarcely to be expected from them. The 
education /Acytl[Ould give the people would not be 
worth much, if it only stereotyped certain doginas 
in the luiblic mind, and moulded jwpular opinion, 
tbroiign the intellect of childhood, m the dogmas 
of civil and religious subserviency. 

To enslave a nation, it is not necessary merely 
to impose despotism upon the people and compel 
tho.n to submit to it by a huge standing army. 
There is a far more wily and effectual method; which 
is, to get hold of the minds of the young and im- 
bue them early with slavish ideas. A government 
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which has at its coinmand an army of National 
Teachers, who arc half schoolmasters, and half 

S olicemen, is far more difficult to be resisted in its 
csijotic encroachments on ])ubUc liberty, than one 
that has an armjr, no matter how strong, of sabres 
and bayonets at its command. The despotism that 
blights the inttdlect is the very worst of all despot- 
isms. Mo8tinstnictivefact!~thatthemostcomplelC' 
systems of Goyernment-Educj^^tion in the world 
are those of China, Austria, Prussiti and Russia! 

‘‘What,” asks the National Catechism of Rus- 
sia, “ what does our religion teach us, the hum- 
ble subjects of His Majesty the Jhnperor of 
Russia, to practise towards him?” 

Answer. — “ WorHhipybbedieMvOjfideUiy^ the pay- 
7nent of taxasy love and prayer the whole being 
comprised in the words, worship andiidellty." 

Such a catechism as this would never suit the 
working classes of England; and we would rather 
have them remain the energetic, rough, unculti- 
vated, sturdy, independent, and comparatively 
“ uneducated ” classes thaf they arc, thyi be sub- 
jected to any thing so degrading as the perfectljr 
organised systems of National Education, of 
Cliina, Austria, and Russia. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that our peo- 
ple are so grossly ignorant as foreigners concur 
in representing them to be.^ ^’hey judge by the 
delicicncy in our means of elementary instruction. 
They see no State minister for education, no State 
schools for teaching, reading, and writing ; and, 
therefore, they jump to the conclusion that we are 
uneducated. They do not consider how much a 
man is educated by circumstances — by his daily 
avocations and pursuits— by his assoeiates“~by« 
example— by his struggles for subsistence— by his 
successes, his failures, his achievements. The 
education which a people receive in their homes 
goes for more tlian that which they receive in their 
schools. Mothers have a greater inllucnce on tlie 
minjil of a nation than ach(»olma.sters, though the 
inlluencc of the former has hitherto been too much 
iinderraled. Men in a free country are also edu- 
cated by the ])ublic movements of their day - -by 
political agitfitions and religious controversies, 
nut, above all, they arc educated by public opinion 
and a fr(‘c press. 

'J’he rcadiii'!; and writing learnt at school no 
more constitute education than the possession of a 
knife and fork constitute a dinner. Jf the knife 
and fork have not been provided, then* arilothcr 
ways of eating the dinner, if it he at Iniiid — rough 
and primitive methods, it is true, but still sufficient 
for the purpose. , We have known men in the 
manufacturing districts, who give employment to 
thousands, who have never be^ at school. We 
could name several enterprising railway-con- 
tractors, who have executed the worlc.s on some 
hundred miles of railway, who can scarcely write 
their own names — and have only learnt to do this 
after they had grown up to manhood. We could 
even name extensive manufacturers, givingfcm- 
ployment to hundreds of operatives, who caiviot 
yet write their own nauwjs. But who shall say 
that these practical, energetic, sa^iacious men, arc 
not educated, after their way, in the most efficienf 
manner? 

With all our want of elementary scllbol-cdu- 
cation, there is no country in the world in which 
there is more practical education than in ours. 
No nation has thrown forth more vigorous shoot8| 
of intellectual growth, from even the lowest classes 
of the people, than our 'a has done. The com- 
mercial ana manufacturing development of Eng- 
land has been almost entirely owing to the exer- 


tions of men whom the schoolmaster would at 
once pronounce to be “ illiterate” and “unedu- 
cated."’ For the successful working of our coal- 
mines, we are mainly indebted to the Viewers— 
originally pitmen* For our unrivalled cotton 
manufactures, we have to thank Arkwright, the 
barber. For our steam power, we are owing to 
James Watt, the watchmaker. For our internal 
navigation, we are iiffiebtedto Brindley, the day~^ 
labourer. For the adaptation of steam to loco- 
motion, We are under obligations mainly to George 
Stephenson, the Newcastle pit-hoy* Faraday, the 
greatest of living chcimstH, was originally a working 
man, mid has been his own educator. To him, if we 
are not|;reatly mistaken, England will yet look as 
the greatest and most philosophical of all her che- 
mists. And BO it is in all other departments of art 
and science. It is the working men of England 
who have made England what it is. 

Look at the activity of hiind Aijfiich now per- 
vades the industrious classes of society; their 
pry ings into abuscifc— their speculations in religion, 
and their eagerness in polities. Even the lowest 
reces.ses of humanity arc becoming stirred up as 
if from a long death-sleep. Discussions of public 
rights and duties — investigations into the condition 
of the people — demands for extended political 
privileges — consideration of the social relationships 
of classes — agitations for tree-trade and cheap 
food — have sucked all classes into the vortex of 
debate, and are daily educating men in the best of 
all knowledge. — self-reliance and self-dependence. 
Before subjects si^h as these literature now bows 
down ; they are discussed in the pages of almost 
every periodical. And why { Because the people 
are the readers, and the people a^e profoundly 
interested in all such subjects. , 

The importance of political discussion, as a means 
of national instruction, is not to be under-esti- 
mated. Politics stir up men to think, who had never 
thought heforo. Politics keep awake minds which, 
hut for tlieni, would have gone to sleep. The^^ex- 
ercise and invigorate the intellect, and give to men 
the true robustness and strength of mind which fits 
ihcm for CJti/ensliip. All jiolitical agitations have 
tlms ihcir use. In William Cobbett— that strong- 
minded man of common sense, though of strong 
English prejudices — wo recog^iiHO one of the great- 
est Educators of the past century. 'Plie Reform- 
Bill movement educated millions. Chartism reached 
the iatcllccts of stitll more, and stirred up an im- 
mense amount of mental activity in thc« lowest 
depths of society. Anti-Corn-lawism, and, indeed, 
all inovemonts which appeal to the masses, are 
never without a highly quickening influ on cB upon 
public opinion, which goes on germinating in the 
minds ot millions, and ever striving to dev elope 
itself in new forms of social elevation and improve- 
ment. 

Wc must not, however, underrate the vast im- 
portance of Elementary Edmeation. The ability to 
read written words must always continue fo be the 
chief key to knowledge. .Without it, what were 
the Press ? A mere swathed mummy I Every man 
ought to be able toread afld write well ; and means 
might to be adopted to seturc at least such an 
amount flf education as this for every meinber of 
the human family. The melancholy fact is pot to 
ffe disguised, that in this civilised itfid enlightened 
England, there are tens of thousands of our people 
. who can ifeither read nor write, A large proportion 
of them have never had the advantage of ele- 
mentary education, of even the rudest kind. Com- 
pelled at an early age to toil for their daily bre^) 
and, year by year, coming into closer competition 
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with each other, the working classc# of this rich 
and Christian country rise up to manhood 
comparatively untrained and untaught, without 
any provision having been made for their edu- 
cation, either in early life, or in their matiirer 
years. 

There isjhowcver, a strong and increasing desire 
among the working classes themselves for the 
means of elementary instruction. For none feel 
the need of instruclion more than the self-educated, 
and none arc disposed to set a higher value than 
they on the advantages of knowledge. Hence, at 
the present day, we find TOe most energetic 
vocates of public education among the working 
classes — Lovett, Vincent, Collins, and htners of 
the stiino class ; nym chiefiy known for the 
intejiHcly political cast of their opinions, and 
who, in lact, owe to i)olitios-*-(as is the case 
with the most of our intelligent artisans and 
inec]ianicft)-*-%lmost ifil tlie education which they 
possess. ' 

Among tho* numerous institutions devised of 
late years for the education of the working-classes, 
the most prominent are the Mechanics* liistitutes. 
Unq^uestionably these have done much good; still, 
they are only to he regarded as a beginning. As 
yet they have not touclied the masses. They have 
been institutions for the middle classes rather than 
ibr the working-men. In all Great Britain, there are 
not more than ^,000 members of Mechanics' insti- 
tutions } and of these considerably under one-half 
belong to the working-class, and these of the 
highest and best«)fiaLd description, llio terms of 
these institutes ate too high to be within reach of 
the generality of working-men. Besides, there is ' 
a good deal tr^at is exclusive and uatronising about 
them; and, m. these days, working-men do not 
care about being patronisea. 

(To he. conHimd,) 


for tiu Vto^. 

LINES WRITTEN IN A LOVELY CBILB’S 
ALBUM. . 

the Authf>r of " The Purgahry <f Suicidit,** 

, Love Tjteth, dear child, love Truth 1 
’Twill gladden thy mom of youth ; 

And, in the noou of life, 

Tliough it cost thee pain and strife 
To keep the truth in its brightness-— 

Still cleave to thy uprightness ; • 

Yea, tlte truth to own, 

Bear cliild, b© brave— 

In spite of the frown 
Of the bigot agd knave; * 

Ay, in spite of the prouA, 

Bivrc to speak it aloud ! . 

^DhUs live; ami when cometh Life’s farewell day, ^ 
Tbon bi able to smile and say— • 
j. d Weioom# Ijifo, or welcome doath t , • 

^ ^ hiv© loved Ti^th^ HRd to yielA my breath 
I ffeel no fear 1 

T#uth glailfeftM my life,— and die gloom of dcaUi 
'♦Its glorious fight shall cheer ! ” 


THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 

By Mrs. Valentine Bartholomew. 

The flickering light dies in the lamp, 

The fireless mom is cold and damp, 

Wlierc shivering sits the drunkard’s wife 
Watnhii^ lier infant’s wasting life ; 

And, 'mid the gloom, she does not know 
The hand of Df'ath has touched its hrow. 
die morning dawns -its struggling beams 
Fall on the infant’s bed, 

And froiiticly the mother screams, 

“ Oh God ! my child is dead T* 

The pelting sleet and drizzling rain 
RusJi through the casement's broken pane : 

The tottering w^alls rock to and fro 
In mockery of thennoumer’s woe ; 

Atul, AS the howling wind swept by, 

Unroofing that old shed, 

It echoed back t))o frantic cry— 

" Oh God ! ray child is dead ! ” 

The stprm at last has passed away, 

And joyous lircls on fluttering wing . 

Are hymning Ibrth in plumage gay 
^ Tlie melodies of spring. 

And with this change, the drunkard’s wife, 

Upon her knees alone with God, 

Has conquered, too, the spirit’s strife, 

And learned to kiss the rod. 

Hush ! ’tis liis footstep. Well she knows 
Her husbamrs staggering tread, 

And hurriedly she trembling throws 
A covering o’er the dead. 

“ Give me some food ! ” the drunkard cries, 

Whilst madness fires his sunken eyes. 

“ "I'is here ! ” she said ; “ be calm and — 

See what Desfair prepares for thee.” ^ 

Witli shaking hand lie clutches hold— 

Why is his look so wild? 

He gazes till his blood runs cold 
ITpon his lifeless child. 

4* Curse on the drink I I’m sober now ; 

And solemnly I pledge the vow 
From IhiwS dark hour, let come what will, 

Water alone my cup shall filL , 

Yes ; by ibis first and blttw^^tcar 
I’ve shed through yoars of crime, 

1 will retrieve my wild careeiv 
If heaven but grant me tii^ifc.” 

• • « « • 

^’Tis summer’s eve : the Sabbalhi^day hath kroughl 
, Sweet consolation to the care-worn breast; 

The poorest sons of Toil with minds untaught 
Can with tie rich enjoy its holy rest ; 

Within a cottage on the village green, 
i^semblecl round a couple bent with age, 

A group of happy children may be seen 
Reading tlieir lesson from the sacred page. 

That old man sitting by the open door 
Was once--no matter ; now he sins no more. 

* And she, whose placid brow with hope is rife, 

Was MhuinK'd,yct pitied, as the DRUNRAW’a Wife. 
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THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 


At the moment when ill-will and discord seemed 
about to be fomented betwoen the Old and New 
World, four young Americans have come before 
us like heralds of peace and good-fellowsbin. Thev 
have been cordially welcomed in England, as all 
advocates of human advancement ought ever to 
be } and it is not Bayin^i^ too much, when we asset t 
that they have done their part towards 8trn%then- 
ing in the public mind a spirit of fbjfbearance and 
peaces Tn© Hutchinson Family at© exactly What 
Attiericans^tlie children of a yoUttg^ bold r«JpUblic 
—ought Ift be ; full of fresh, ofllfmal character ; 
free from dbuvenlionajities, wheill^l' of socicl^ or 
opinion J .;<^|rorou8 in intellect; ftfdent in spirit; 
and colnbiilm^ with all the simplicity and tender- 
ness of tho chud, the wisdom ifed feJtpansivo views 
of the man. Their singingf m h (leribol; ulUsItntlon 
of tbcit ow» nature and charadtaf, deriving its 
great jpdW# And itsgrehteli febarm from the ab^ 
sence of dU art* It oWeii iiolmng to trick or arti- 
dee of anv kind J everjr Word w distinctly etiun- 
ai&tedj and the trufe* nitfliiral eatgreasion is given to 
every aentimenti aiAtna lietenir wels, that while 
the et^uisite ahd jUto taste and skill is am- 
ployed^ that which reauf ahafins him most is* a 
revelation Of tho dWH ktt£ and unspoiled 
nature, and that # !s giNN|lkhr«flkatlVe| hecaUsO 
it is the a^rcBsidh Uf trdlh» . , 

The charaeter of their mUSk iS peculiar and ori- 
ginidi not exactly resembling Either the par^Sorigs 
of thi Germans or our EttMish glees* Wkieh are 
much snore artistically Constructed* Thera is a 
chartnlj|g nationality abdUi it, and a spirit of 
psakaA^ which is easily sdtplamed when the pecit- 
liaiplliei of their life and tmmng ate understood. 
Many of the pieces theylm^ are not sOHgs* in the 
ordjiiiary sense of the WOmS* but poems Of a high 
order : as, for instance, LtiUgfclfow^s Excelsior, 
Hood 8 Bridge of Sighs. aUtt Pauper's Fuitera), 
Tennyson's May (Jbeoni Their Voices^ whicn 
are soprano, counteij-tenori tenor, aha bass, are 
extremely hne and Well tThinam and bfSides the 
effect of long practice in alhidnff togcthOr, liavo 
that beautiful afinity whlph belongs to family- 
voice8,,and which renders the whble So exquisitely 
harmonious. 

These interesting young People belong pecu- 
liarly ^o the present age, and tnefr songs bear upon 
the questions agitated at this time, whether in the 
old or new world— peaec* temperance, the abolition 
of slavery, the cause of tha PCor and the oppressed 
—which are all advockllMf hy eloquent strains of 
music, appealing to the rnmoSt heart Somepeopm 
tbink that, in mis WorkiUg^day world of dui*Sj 
Hiusic has little to do with topics so grave as these, 
and that its principal business is to enliven our 
hearts, and djspel our care ; and for such as these 
the Hutchiriaous have a|\ infinite vafiety of comic 
and national aongs, fpll of fun knd humour, and as 
fresh as life in the Far-West. 

A| the head of this article we have given a 
slcewh qf these chartuing singers as they appear 
befo^^^c public, and we gktter ourselves timt a 
li^tli^ MttiSk, ohkmud from authentic* sources, 
Wilt either to those who have , 

8een';C%% -uy^thoic 

Jud»«my“’^^*^hiV. Asm and Abby, are the four 
yoU»g|it::d!f theWcl# now living, btit of sixteen 
chitdreh of Uie Hutchinson Family. Their mar 
tcrUii grandfithcr, by name Lcuvett, lived in 


Mount Vernon, in New Hampshire, and was a 
builder by trade. He built many houses in Boston, 
but he most prided himself upon being the builder 
of many churches and meeting-houses in divers 
totims villages in the state. He was a stout 
republican, zealous in the cause of his native 
land, and one of the firmest supporters of her 
liberty againsf the aggressions of the mother- 
country. In character he was deeply religious, 
and being possessed of great natural musical 
talent, was extremely fond of psalmody and 
churcn-iAusic. His two youngest daughters, Sarah 
and Mary, inherited from him (;his gift in a still 
more remarkable manner, aitm Igkte' singing in 
churches and meeting-housCs was Cstebrated far 
and wide. Nothing coulcIL be mn^ sWplc and 
primitive than the life they led ; spun and 
wove their own and the family | practised 

their SOlifs oVer the wheel and thS iticm, and on 
Sundays Or meeting-days sungin thc CmlTch or tlu‘ 
mcctittg-i^soi Mary was very beautiful, and hnd 
il any lovers ; but Sarah bad the finei^ Voice, and 
her skill in church-nmsic IVOs So great that slu* 
would take any part, and pucpk come many fnijos 
to hear her sing. One day When she was from 
home, she went to sing in a church at some dis- 
tkUce, and heirig oiita visit, Was dressed Somewhat 
differently to what she waS when at home ; her 
father, ^however, happened also to be at the 
same church, and was astonished by the beau- 
tiful voice of the singer, wholn he saW, but did not 
recognise; who is thatj** he asked, turning to a 
neighbour, *‘Who sings so like an angel?" “Do 
you not know your own daughter t" was tin* 
reply, which so much aJfWted nim tliat he could 
nut help weeping. 

Mary, also, when she was singing one liay in a 
vill^e choir* stole the hfeart of a young num 
froih Milford, in the saiUe State. This was Jcsh(‘ 
Hutchinson, the son of a fhrtner, a very religious 
man, and a deacon of the Fresbyterian churc h. 
This youth, also, like her, had been from his boy- 
hood romdVkable for his musical talent. lie had 
a brother also gifted like himself, and they too 
wete celebrated through the whole country for 
their musical powers, But though tlieir father was 
a rigid presbyterian, and f deacon of the church, 
his sons were famed fbr thu fun and merriment 
which they bwmght every Wnfeta with them. They 
were full of the joy and talety of youth, aud 
wherever they went they wafU Welcome, not only 
because of the gay atta nitrify Bongs w'hich tlu y 
Bung, but because their violltlB Ware a summons to 
a general dance* whiUh olWl^S lasted till day- 
break. From some oaUje OV n|her, however, a 
great chaise came over hie mind; ho considered 
Qiis life of gaiety to be sin^ ind regarding his 
violin' as an incentive to OUt Iho oilcnding 
“ merry bit of wood’* in two* «Aa made it u]) into 
tobacco-boxes, and from that tltlitp; permitted him- 
selftonly to practise sacred mUtk* It was soon 
after this chanjyc, and about four and forty yeur.s 
a^o, when in his best homespun-suit, and his hair 
I tied in a queue behind with a black ribbon, and a 
broad beaver on bis head, he presented hinnself to 
the beautiful young singer in the character of a 
lover. I^he was then not sixteen ; too young to bo 
married, she said, and was hard to persuade ; her 
father, who thought very highly of the young man, 
who had borne a most excellent character, aiicl 
who was come of so excellent a stock, pleaded for 
hifx ; but she would not consent, and leaving him 
in the parlour she went to bed. He sate Up alone 
all night in the room, and the next morning 
when she went' in, there she found him; but she 
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was still resolute* and he setoif to Salem* thinking 
that time and absence mi^ht operate in hjs favour; 
and he was ngtit On his return she was glad to 
see him* <md tnough still young* consentea to be 
married. These were the parents of the Hutchinson 
Family, the ** good old-fashioned singers,*’ as the 
family-song says, “ who still cangnuj^e the air re- 
sound.” 

On his son’s marriage, old Deacon Hutchinson 
gave up his house and farm to the young couple, 
and retired to a small house near them ; and Sarah, 
whose voice and character were like those of an 
angel, went with her sister to her new home. A 
word or two must be permitted here on this most 
heavtnly-minded young woman who, being one 
that the gods loved, died young ; and that princi- 
pally because, though her life was so short, her 
spirit seemed always to be present in the family, 
exercising, as it were, a pur^ifying and ennobling 
influence on all. She was one of those gifted crea- 
tures who seem to be sent only to show how beau- i * 
tiful is youth, talent, and goodness ; and who in 
departing leave a ray of glory behind them, as- 
cending from earth to heaven. The children of 
the family who know her, adored her ; and those 
who were born after her deatl^ f^oiri always having 
hoard her spoken of, belie vodihat they had known 
her. It often has seemed to the family as if her 
angelic voice was heard singing amongst them; a 
spirit-voice singing as no earthly voice ever sang, 
—and who shall deny that it is so ? The very idea 
is elevating and beautiful. 

J esse Hutchinson and his young wife were among 
the first baptists in Milford, and were the introducers 
of their peculiar religious opinions into the neigh- 
bourhood : they frequently opened a large barn as 
a meeting-house, and endured no little persecution. 
In those days carriages were not used, excepting 
by the wealthy ; and these cxcelhmt people, who 
had fourteen miles to go to their meeting-house, 
rode on horseback iu the <dd-fa8hioned w^uy of' 
saddle and pillion, she often with a young child on 
her lap, *llie country round their home was hilly 
and woody, and of a peaceful, pleasant character; 
and their life within doors was singularly happy 
and united. It was a home of afleciion, comfort, 
and prosperity; and here fourteijn children (twelve 
of whom were sons), were born. Sorrow, how- 
ever, will enter, even in the most blessed of earthly 
homos. The angelic-minded Sarah died, and so 
did the eldest child when only nine years old. This 
child, like all the rest of the family, had a wonder- 
fully fine voice, and was remarkably beautiful. He 
was always up first in the morninf, and was heard 
through the house singing like a lark. His death 
was very affecting. His father and uncle were at 
a saw-mill at some distance, i^'hcre he was sent 
each clay with their dinners. While they sat and 
'ate, the little fellow amused himself by playing 
among the sown boards which were reared up 
dry: one doy a sudden wind rose and blow dowvi 
the boards upon him, which caused his death. 

Years went on ; the elder childrqp grew up to 
man’s estate, and the place was too straight for 
them } the parents ajici younger children, there- 
fore, removed to one of the valleys below, ofi the 
banks of the Soubegan River, to emplace called 
Burnham Farm; and thenceforth, the former 
family residence took the pleasant name of the 
Old Home Farm. At this new home the two 
younger children, Asa and Abby, were born. , 

The father of the Hutchinsons has all his life 
been in principle a non-resistant, and has carried 
out his opinions so far into practice as never to 
sue ft man for debt. He is on abolitionist, and a 


decided liberal in politics ; and has, as might l^e 
expected, Suffered greatly for the nmintenaUcia of 
his opinions^ He is described by those who kno^ 
hita, as a tmn of noble and independent diaractet* 
full of kindness* and remarkable for hospitality, 
even in a country whexe hospitality is not so rare 
a virtue as wdth us. But the guests that he most 
warmly welcomes are the poor and frieudlcHS; 
these he entertains bountifully, and then speeds 
on their w^ay. From tUeir moili", who likewise 
is a person of much boldness and decision of cha- 
racter, (^pipblned with ^reat tenderness and affec- 
tion, they learned singing as children : she had 
fine taste, as well as natural power : and after- 
wards the younger branches of the family were 
trained by two of the cider brothers, who devoted 
part of their time to this purpose. 

It Was with gnat reluctance that their father, 
notwithstanding his own musical tytlant, would 
consent to his children singing in publibi accor- 
dingly, 801 ^ years ago, he made a deed of gift to 
his sons of the Old Home Farm, on condition that 
tlicy should all stay at home, cultivate it, and de- 
vote themselves to a quiet country life. Recol- 
lecting his own youth, and with all the old pres- 
byterian horror of fiddling and profane music, he 
would.not consent t» money being spent on such 
vanities. The fixst violin in the tamily was Hud- 
son’s : that very one on which he now accompanies 
himself so charmingly in that sweetes), and saddest 
of all pathetic songs^**The Emigrant’s Lament,’^ 
or which BiippUes such comic meaning to many a 
comic song, .is “Down East,” “Calomel,” &c. 
To iijurchase this violin, Hudson worhed hard on, 
the uld Home Farm, cultivating garden vegetables 
on his own account, until ho had sufficient for his 
purpose. After this, of course another difficulty oc- 
curred, and this was to reconcile the father to it. 

Before the violin was purchased, they Bometime|, 
when at work in the corn-fields, supplied the want 
by a simple rustic instrument formed from the 
corn-stalk, called in their country the corn-stalk 
fiddle; and Asa, who was always fond of the 
violoncello, used to keep time in the villnge-elioir 
on Sundays by rubbing his forehead against the 
back of tlie old wooden p^ew, tfy which he could 
produce somewhat the effect of that instrument. 
It 'may not he amifs to mention here that their 
vocal })rurtice was imistly in the fields — “the hap- 
piest place on earth,” as one of them has said? “ to 
sing in, excepting when in an evening they re- 
turned from the fields, and dll joined in one chorus 
— father, mother, sisters, and brothers— in singing 
some good old-fashioned tunes, which they nad 
heard from infancy, which are ever new, and never 
to be forgotten,” But to return to the violin fOr 
which Hudson worked so hard. 

He practised on his violin secretly, and in the 
meantime Hohtt also possessed himself of one. 
Whether the one emboldened the other ornot we 
cannot say, but it so happened thdt one day the 
two brothers placed “ Wasblnglon^s March” within 
their father’s hearingfthougn at that time unknown 
fo them. To their great astonirfbment, but to their 
infinite relitf, he made no obj<^ction to the violins, 
which now came forth into open daylight, and his 
conicnt was soop^ after obtained to tbf>ir devoting 
themselves to their art. They now organised their 
littie commilnity into bands; four of whom were 
always to remain at home to vWoik on the farm, 
whilst the others were out on their musical tours. 
They commenced sinking in public in 1841. Aii 
this very time, besides the four in England, 
another quartet — Joshua# Caleb, Zephuniah, and 
Hhoda— are travelling in America. It has been 
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fye&\U{fully attd Appropriately said of thw interaat- family were assembled, and Bernamin called them 
V”® heaven, one by one to his bedside, and shaking hands with 

one in the Old World, one in the New, and one them, and blessing them, took his leave of them 
remaimnil^ to work on the Old Home Farm. The all. Soon after this he called his brother John to 
nec^stty, however, that there seemed to be for a hflh him, and raising himself up, sang in the most 
hrother to accompany the ftiiartet to England, to heavenly and inspired voice, “Victory! Victory! 
take the m^mgement of the business department, This is trie day otf victory ! ” After this he lived a 
nasleft at this moment but three on the farm ; and fortnight, and during this time composed some 
in speaking of Hose m England, we must not omit very beautiful music. He was. a most amiable and 
to mention this fifth brother, J esse, of whom the affectioiiate character ; and though considered by 
public know nothing. He is considered by \hc many trie finest singer of the whole family, was 
<|uartet thcmselvTs as superior to them talent, one of the brothers who mostW remained at nome 
and is also the authoy of i^veral songs which they w«)rking on the Old Home ^^arm for the general 


and is also the authoy of i^veral songs which they w«)rking on the Old Home Farm for the general 
hi^e mfme familiar to^ the public ; for instance, good. Among his favourite pursuits was garden- 
Track,” “^'fne Slave’s Appeal,” mg: he was deeply and sincerely religious, hut 
i? I r all the rest without any gloom or severity, and was possessed, 

of the family, he Inis his own individual calling in a remarkable degree, of'lbe power of making 
at home, and is by trade a printer. The whole home hapx>y to all around him. The fever which 
Jam I ly are extremely attache^ to this brother, and carried oft' this excellent young man, carried off 
it has been beautifully said by some of them when *dso the*sister’s hnsbano; and thus the burden of 
speaking of him — “When Jesse comes into the * t^cir thanksgiving-hymn for the last year were tlie 


was deeply and sincerely religious, hut 
iny gloom or severity, and was possessed, 


at home, and is by trade a printer. The whole home hapx>y to all around him. 
family are extremely attache^ to this brother, and carried oft' this excellent young 
It has been beautifully said by some of them when *dso the*sister’s hnsbano; and th' 
speaking of him — “When ifesse comes into the * f^cir thanksgiving-hymn for thr 
house. It 18 as if he brought fresh breezes from words of tie afflicted Psalir 
the hula with him.” Thia ..I,... i 


The fever which 
man, carried olf 
lus the burden of 


This is delightful also, and 


heirthanksgivi 
mrds of Me 
ivetli, the Lon 


le afflicted Psalmist, — “ The Lord 
fOrd bath taken away : blessed be the 


gives a charming idea of the family-spirit “ As name of the Lord ! ” 

soon as he was aeon, while yet but a printer’s ap- ^neb are the circumstances under which have 
prentice, coming towards his-home on a Saturday formed the^ cjiaracters of the Hutchinson 

night, by the little footpath that crosses the hills Family. Once knowing these, we arc no longer 
all would set up a shout of joy — even the very surpriijed at finding the like in persons who pur- 
dog barked for joy of his coming; or when profession which is apt to wear away the 

his voice was heard, singing |is he came near the niarks of original nature and simidicity, and to 
ttnima ♦« leave instead traces of art and conventionalism. 

usiasm about him them the qualities which grew up on the 


soimd thrilled to every heaif!” There is, ^it is leave instead traces of art and conventionalism, 
aaid, an extraordinary enthusiasm about him them the qualities which grew up on the 

which carries all hearts along with liim; and at Home Farm,” in the “Old Oranite State,’ 

Temperance jind Anti-Slavery meetings ^i his foo firmly and hereditarily grounded to be 
native coimtry^^ bU eloquence and force of eba- by any after circumstances. They 

factor are irresistible. have the durability of the granite with the cordial 

Out midera are acquainted with the beautiful home. You feel at once in coming in 

and pious custom of the Thanksgiving-day, which ^ with them that tlicy arc true sjnrits. There 
tfVigineting with the Puritans in celebration of the freshness, a reality, a domestic truth about 
arrival of the Pilgrim-fathers in a land of liberty come upon you like the freedom of the 

and peace, is now become as much a sorial « forest, the greenness of the field, the elastic breath 


and peace, is now 
national festival. 


The American farmer 


of the country. In the midst of the throng of the 


T^nksgiving-day pours forth his gratitude to the while administering to the pleasures of 

Giver of all good, for an abundant harvest perhaos fashionable, the, spirit of the old. religious, 

or some otlmr crnuirkiTin> KLkuuivw. rknvaT rlf»T»urfa 


blessing Of the year. Happy 
ramilics celebrate upon it some 


domestic happiness, when ail their memhers^meet sentiments which animate thcniselves — ^thosc 
to rejoice together. In th« Hutchinson Family noble independeuce, manly simplicity, the 
thisttcstival, held in December, brings together old sympathies with suffering humanity, and 

and young, the old grandfather Leavett now turned foi’ liberty, peace, and progress. Let 

ninety, and the sons and their wives and children s«’nd us over such specimens of her 

fou!^ generations, amounting on the iast occasion to she will fulfil all our hopes and our 

the number of forty-four persons. This last general conceptions of her. They are worthy 

meeting of the family was, however one of de^ country of Washington, Franklin, and 

sorrow, and removing one beloved Vother from When once seen the heart warms to 

earth, completed the quartet in heaven, them, because they are simply incarnations of tijc 


affectionate home, never departs from them. They 
make a conscience of singing into their hearers 


hen onco seen the heart warms to 


completed the quartet in heaven ^ ” them, because they are simply incarnations of tlie 

The four younger members of the faiaiilv luxury of elevated seiiti- 

rned homf> fmm-a nf i 1 J’ mfjnffl » nnd nrp the niinlifipu wbi/'b. udt.bnnt 


turned home from^i tour of five hundred mile^ J ^bese are the qualities which, without 

celebrate the annual dky of rejoicing and fontiS reasoning or striving, will draw the two 
their brother Benjamin, a young man noblv irift^d <*^>tintrie8 into that bond of brotherhood which, 
like themselves, slightly unwell Aowever manners and institutions may differ, will 

toma succeeded and the rf^rcatest make them always one great nation, 

through the family; it was tvnhua-frvpi-^.^^rS^ be# seen that we regard this estimable 

from the first he foretold his death » family in a far higher point of view than that of 

tbe sister’s husband sickened of the n'cre artists or singers,-— though wc arc fully dis- 

c^nplatetj^nd terror and dismay fell on tL-tfS ^ive musical art all its glory ; we look 

hqu% day Bei^amhi heanl the dinner hell them., as unassuming but most effectual 

nh|b|kti[d said, “Let me rise and« heralds ef mat truths and the noblest sentiments 

re%hor that be« is for the JLSksiivfnl >^hercver they go. Their visit will not have been 

' At^e Uey m comi t ” ” When us ; and whether they return to 

replied of bis brothers, »*we will our wannest thanks and wishes 


oLbis brothers, “we will hav« mn- our wannest t.. — 

tbaniksgSvitig-dimi'^; we will all asRPnfhll^ib^n i^t^ndthem. In that future, primitive life, amid 
fi^ther, and be very ioyfuP ” tbeir native scenes with which they please their 

yl^e usual dav of tianksgiving came and the sure, often visit in 

Iwo yo^ag fnen^l^ on the bod of death The wbol^ thought the old country, where they have scattered 
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the fires of their generous sympathies ; and wc, on 
our part, shall onen hear in fancy the strains that 
have touched us m6re deeply than the highest 
triumph of art, startling and thrilling as it may 
be. hut which fails far short of the simple yet 
delicious song of nature, poetry and love blended 
in the heart of a Christian. 


WHAT ARE THE PEOPLE DOING TO 
EDUCATE THEMSELVES U 
By S. Smtles, M.D. 

( Completed from page 224. J 

It is astonishing how mucH the energetic ex- 
ample of one man may do in a great pubnc cause. 
What Clarkson did for negro slavery, and Rowland 
Hill did for cheap postage, and Cooden has done 
for free-trade, Dr. Birkheclj did for Popular Adult 
Education. He set the question fairly, a-going, 
gave it an impetus, fairly launched it before thtP 
public. It has been reserved for other men to 
work out the <||ueBtion in all its details. Dr. Hodg- 
son, of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, has 
shown, by his indefatigable efforts, which nave 
been crowned with Bucce8S| noble popular 
schools Mechanics’ InatituteB might be madej with 
sufficiently able, self-devoting, and high-minded 
men to conduct them. And the Rev. Mr. Bailey, 
an Independent minister of Sheffield, has furnished 
another example of the immense influence which 
one man can exercise over the moral and intellec- 
tual destinies of his age. 

The People’s College of Sheffield, established and 
worked by the Rev. Mr. Bailey, affords a noble 
example of devotedness to the cause of Popular 
Education. That gentleman conceived the idea of 
giving to the working-people an education of a first- 
class kind— -in fact, a collegiate education, embrac- 
ing not only the elementary bran dies of education, 
hut history, mathematics, moral philosophy, logic, 
the natural sciences, French and German, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. When Mr. Bailey propounded 
liis plan some four years ago, he was laughed at ! 

— called a dreamer ! — an impracticable man ! But 
your impracticable,” Utopian” men are very 
often the movers of the world; very often the most 
far-seeing and practical men, who accomplish the 
greatest and most lasting results. 

Undaunted by sneers, Mr. Bailey started his 
People’s College ; and pupils soon nocked to it. 
Tile classes met at half-past six in the morning, 
and at seven in the evening, before and after the 
hours of labour — the pupils payiij|j‘ from twopence 
to eightpenco per week for the instructions they 
received. What immense difficulties such an in- 
stitution had to encounter, we need scarcely say. 
The early and late hours at which the pupils met 

— though the only hours at which they could meet 

— were alone a formidable impodiment. Butwhat 
was the result? The “impracticable” man suc- 
ceeded; and “Utopian” education became rea- 
lised ! Upwards of 200 pupils regqjlarly attended 
the classes during the first session; and the 
number has now reached to 1000 ! Here, we say, 
is splendid, unparalleled success. • 

At the close of the first session, ^ public exa- 
mination of the pupils took place, wboti Edward 
Smith, an influential member of the Society of 
Friends, presided ; and at the termination of the 
proce€N(Ungs expressed himself as no less delighted 
tlian surprised at the progress made by the pupils 


in the various departments of knowledge. ** If 
this experiment were successful (he said), and he 
could not doubt it after what he had seen, it would 
scarcely he possible to say where would be the 
limits of the system ; for it was obviously capable 
of boundless extension among the workings 
classes.” Already, it seems, Nottingham has taken , 
up the })lan, and a gentleman of that town has con- 
tributed the splendid) donation of 1000/. for the 
establishment of a People’s College, Other towns 
ought to make haste to imitate the example. 

“ We are convinced,” says the fi||at Report of the 
Students of the People’s College of Sheffield, 
“•that the country contains many gentlemen who, 
when pnopcrly instructed by our Principal in the 
system, might establish People’s Colleges in other 
districts. If one People’s Cmlcgo were established 
in each of the 100 large towns of England, with an 
average of 200 students each, 20,000 of the most 
valuable of the population twould thus have au 
opportunity of Ufccoming well educated,” 

It may he remarked, however. *that People’s 
Colleges hgve this dlsadvantage—tnatihey depend 
so much upon the energy of the Principal^ wnich 
is voluntary and unremuncrated, that there is much 
risk of their falling off so soon as the moving 
spirit disappears. It is doing for the people; 
hence, we turn, with still greater hope, to those 
j instances in which the people are acting on the 
I glorious principle (If doing/or themselves. 

Ill most of the manufacturing towns and vil- 
® lages, Mutual Instruction and Improvement Socie- 
I ties have been springing up during the last few 
I years. At BarnsWh', some young working-men 
I have established a Franklin club, for the purpose 
'•of elementary instruction, mutual improvement, 

I disemssion, and reading — a small librtiry of cheap 
j booo being connected with their iftstitution. At 
I Almonbury, the hand-loom weavers have esta- 
blished a society with the same objects, adding 
some of the more popular weekly and monthly 
publications for the perusal of the members. At 
Huddersfield, Halifax, and other towns, mutual 
I instruction societies, under different names, have 
been forined, generally by young men, for the 
same admirable purpose of mental improvement. 
As an illustration oi the formation of these socie- 
ties, and the necessities out of vj^hich they have ori- 
ginated, the JLeeds Mutual Improvement Society 
may be briefly noticed. 

About the oeginniijig of 1844, four young work- 
ing-men, of very huuiule circumstances, rei^lved 
to meet regularly at the liouse of one of the mem- 
bers to improve themselves by mutual intercourse. 
Other young operatives, hearing of their meetings, 
asked leave to join them ; and the whole then ad- 
journed to an old garden-house, where their classes 
were for some time re^^ularly held. Reading, 
writing, grammar, and arithmetic, wore taught and 
learned amidst rakes, and hoes, and broken flower- 
pots. •Numbers of eager listeners stood hanging 
round the door, the teacher *(ul ways one of the 
operatives theniselves), dispensing nis knowleiigc 
from the interior. Poor young men resorted to the 
garden-honsc tb learn to rmd. The numbers went 
on increasing, and life wdnter drew nigh, and the 
flights became cold, the youfig men resolved to 
hire a roofh. No sooner said than done. The 
room was hired, and pupils increased. The chai^ces 
iiiauc for the instruction given werd small, only 
from one halfpenny to twopence per week. New 
rjasses werfi formed; among others a discussion 
cllass, a chemistry class, and a^French class. The 
room soon became too email, and again they had 
to remove, always gntliering numbers us they ad- 
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vajjccd, u«i6l at the beginning of the ptesentycai 
th^y were able to engage more extensive premtsea 
in A.ba<sWard off Ifirkgate, Leeds ; and d>ev 
opened vrith a public ioim, which was crowded, 
m4 with numbering considerably upwards 

of one bundled pupils. As yet, tlie institution is 
in its infancy, but U contains within it all the ele- 
ments of vigour and success. . 

Now let UB just notice* one feature in this 
bumble, yet aspiring institution, which is, m our 
estimate, its noblest one. We mean its, self-sup- 
porting, self-helping feature. It has originated 
entirely with young working men. Nay, they are 
even iealoits of the interterence of lugher-dtiSH 
men. They foel the institution to and 

they love it with pride, and labour fbr it witli 
hearty aeal. These noble young men have t^ght 
a lesson to the working men of all England, inoy 
say, We are uneducated— we hmv we are un- 
educated*-let us wait no longer tor others to edu- 
cate us; Why wait for extraneoiis help, when we 
can educate Ourselves V* * 

And what these young men, labourlhg under so 
many disadvantages — long hours of labour, small 
pay, and scanty resources of all kinds — have been 
able to do, the working men of all England can 
do. The groat truth must go forth, and be preached 
by workfiig men evorywberc, that the people have 
the power and the means to educate themselves. 
One example is worth a inillioii of preachiuents 
and we point to the Mutual Improvement Society of 
Leeds. What might not bo expected from a people 
so educated as they are ? Manly independence, 
genuine self-respect, noble ain!5 and achie.vemonts. 
A people 80 educated could never be used as tools^ 
-*«could never be made slaves. . . . 

We would'labour to diffuse this spirit amoim* the 
people, and rouse even the indifiereiit and the in- 
dolent to energy and exertion iu the cause. And 
we would mainly employ that mighty educator, 
the Press, to^toach workingmen that they must be 
tbieir own elcVators, educators, emancipators j and 
that if they help not tliemselves, assuredly they 
never will be helped. . , , . ^ 

And the Press must inevitably, in a free coun- 
try, be the great agent and inatriiment of Public 
Instruction. It is not only the Educator, ' but the 
Creator, of public ijpinion. It gives publicity to 
new truths, and currency to old ones. It stimu- 
lates, enlightens, and fructifies the public mind. 
Abore all, it teaches men ho%to co-operate for the 
common good. The Periodical Press, especially, 
is the most powerful of all instruments for the 
propagation and cultivation ot opinion. lodrm> 
silently into the minds of millions, week after week, 
and year after year, the same views and opinions 
— which in course of time grow up and ripen into 
public acts, institutions^ and laws— here is a tre- 
mendous power, involving the most solemn re- 
sponsibilities. . 1*1. 

In fact, the Press, nowadays, is what the 
(hurchwas some hundred years ago. It the 
^ehool, the College, and the Church, of by the 
largest portion of the community. “The true 
Church of England, ufiowadays,”* says Carlyle, 

are the editors of^eWspapdfs.” * 

To give some faint idea of the immense mass or 
peHodleel literary food consumed in mft manufac- 
turing Wvms, a few facts may be stated respecting 
the cMpoulb^dti of newspapers and cheap periodmls 
in the of Leeds . in Manchester and Liver- 


circulation is somewhat as follows . — 

250 copies : Weekly CkronkUy 60 ; BeW 9 Life^ 200 ; 
h’em qf ike Worlds ICO: Lloyd's I^^spaper^ 170 ; 
Jllmlraied NewH, 210; UirntraUd Tmes, 100. Wc 
purposely omit the di^ily newspapers, and also those - 
of tne Spectator and Bjcaminer school, which ad- 
dress exclusively the higher classes of readers. 

We next come to the host of cheap weekly pub- 
lications, only a few pf the most important of 
which wc can»he»e enumerate. Pi/wc/i stands high 
in the list; his cordial wit and humanitarian spirit 


eirci^ted. W tondwi Ji«w»p«per», th« wwMy 


largest sale of all : pot less than 4000 cop.i's of 
each tract being aoldiu Leeds alone. Of Cham- 
hem's Journal, about 720 copies are weekly sold ; 
London Journal^ 400; Family Herald^ 4o0; the 
People’s Journal (in the tenth week of its exist- 
ence) 300; Sunday Times, 270; besides about 2'J(X) 
copies of miscellaneous cheap literature, ol all 
kinds and qualities. , » . i 

As edikcatoTs, the conductors of these periodicals 
"wield an immense power. Their productions are 
read with a^dity and intensity, xho new8]uip(*r 
and clieap weexly periodical are bought every, 
Saturday evening, almost as regularly as the joiiii 
of meat for Sundays; and those who cannot afford 
the joint, vefy often, manage to buy the journal. 
It is read aloud, talked about, discussed : and its 
lessons,^sink deep into the heart, materially influ- 
encing the conduct of after life. 

May the conductors of the People’s Journal 
never forget the high influence which they thus 
exercise over the social well-being, and the moral 
and intellectual improvement of their age I 


GLORIOUS WAR! 

By Mrs. Wentworth, 

On Easter Sunday, the day on which we cele- 
brate the Resurrection of the Prince of Peivce, 
thanksgivings for the recent victories in India 
were put up in our churches. “ To thee, O Lord ! ” 
said the congregations in the form ordered for 
them by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘Uo thee, O Lord! waikasiiribe the glory. * * 
Continue, we beseech Ipfte, to go forth with our 
armies.” 

“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of,” 
were words addressed by Christ to his disciples 
when a sudden excitement had roused them to a 
vindictive feeling. We shall do well to apply those 
words to purselves. 

There are many among us who have hoped and 
believed that the spirit of the age had made a great 
and decided advance, and who nave never expected 
to hear the sound of self-gt^aiulation on “ glorious 
victories” again. We remember Ae days when 
w^ were accustomed to see newspapers opened in 
anxiety — not to learn the fate of some great 
measure affecting the welfare of the people — but 
to learn the mte of battles ; to con over lists of 
killed and wounded, accounts of towns stormed 
and pillaged, defenceless people, women and 
children, mivrdered, or worse than murdered ; 
when the troar of the guns announcing triumphs 
was no unusual or startling sound; when our 
streets were illuminated for victories; and the 
troops marched off to the coast to embark Ibr the 
seat of war were cheered by the populaeoj, and 
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prayers were pi^t tip in c^utclies for success to our 
arms, or thanksgivings for “ glorious ” achieve- 
lueuts; but we had oelicved those things were 
over, — belonged to a past age, — would never come 
again. It is pot so. We had been over-confident, 
aud did not know till the occasion called it forth 
‘‘ what manner of spirit ” we were of. This dis- 
tant war, so much less exciting than any European 
or American war would he, has roused up the evil 
spirit. The columns of new^paj^rs have again 
been headed ‘‘ Glorious Victories followed by 
descriptions of thousands buyonotted at their 
))osts, and thousands of fugitives drivan into the 
1 apid river and drowned. The walls or the town 
have been yjlacarded in all directions with Great 
iriuniphl 20,000 Sikhs Killed 1 ” One journal dwells 
on the theme with all the gusto of an amateur : — 
“ In the hot war our guns made trophies of victory 
at the British bayonet’s point — legions were routed 
-twenty regiments of Sikh soldiers swept from 
tlic land of life — twenty thousand Sikhs found a 
ghastly and gory grave. ‘The Past repeats itself. 
The sons of our country ar® men to whom occa- 
sions produce victory in its anost exalted aspeew, 
its most inspiring and iinproaaiMie forms ’ — the 
forms, that la, of twenty thousand ghastly aud 
gory Sikhs. The church cornea in with its thanks- 
givings to swell tlie chorus ; Parliament votes 
thanks to the conqueror;{: IHcr Majesty grants 
peerages to the leaders of the war; and, respond- 
ing to the sounding applause, the populace cheer 
tlie 10th Ilussars embarking at the Southampton 
station for India. Does tlie past^ indeed, repeat 
itself? Those cheers brought to mind a very early 
recollection of a great review at Wimbledon, wher^ 
that same regiment, about to embark for Spain, 
was loudly cheered. 

There is a complete mist of delusion tlurown over 
wav and all that concerns it. First, we arc accus- 
tomed to hear all the actors in a battle charac- 
terised as heroes ; when they are not heroes at all, 
but plain men, who arc no better, braver, or more 
heroic than the rest of their countrymen, nor half 
HO much so as many among them. It requires a 
clear, calculating head, and a decided will, to make 
a good general ; but these are no rare qualities, 
nor by any means the highest of our nature. It 
cannot require much to rnake a good officer, for 
all are agreed that the British are “ good oliicers,” 
and we all know what they are, and whence they 
come; we can all very well understand what 
sort of men mess-rooms turn out. They may be 
younger sons of the aristocracy who cannot find 
anything better to do, and must have a profession 
of some kind or other; or young men of the 
middle class who may chance ter have interest in 
the army, or are fit for nothlhg else, or do not 
‘ like their hook,” or like an idle life»or a roving 
life, or are fond of excitement or adventure, or, 
perhaps, think a uniform becoming. When they 
are called into action they know that the time is 
come when th^ must do the yfOT\ they ha\T en- 
gaged to dot Some dq not like it at all, burit is 
better than aUg^ace ; others are delighted, becllnsc 
they hope to dtstinguish themselves, or to “get 
on, upon the principle of the toflst “ to a hot wa» 
and a sickly season;” a few because they love 
struggle, excitement, and adventure; a^eryfew 
(let us hope) because they have a taste for physical 
violence, Altogether they beh^f'^e^well, or do 
“ their duty,*' as it is termed, and so would any 
equal number of English,^ Scotch, or Irish gentle-l 
men who li^ad undertaken it. The ofiivors have no 
eepecial tiUe to be called heroes^ ^ • 

As rot the men, the aggregate of human ma- 


chines, called British soldiers, these ** heroes” 
might, had they not chanced to enlist, have pet^ 
formed their part on the stage of life in, chitracters 


formed their part on the stage of life in, chitracters 
most unheroic. Some might have spent thdir days 
running in single file up and down ladders, shom- 
derinf^ a hod full of bricks or mortar ; others in 
sweeping a crossing, or sweeping up mud on a 
larger scale with parish-brooms, or dragging a 
parish water-cart ; they might have been among 
the poor “wretches” elected by some Irish land- 
lord to starve, or perish, as it happened; or, more 
fortunate, they might have followed the plough, 
clad in smock-frock and hob-nailed shoos. In 
u clever paper by R. H, Horne, entitled “The 
BritiSlP Soldier,” in the Heads of the People, there 
was a ludicrous description of the contrast pre- 
sented by the same intliviaual under different oir- 
eumstances. The first pictured him staring over 
a gate at some long coach passing by—a pitchfork 
in his hand, tytid flies pacing in and out of his 
mouth; the second, doing duty at the Horse^ 
Guards, grmed c(ti)-a-pee, glitterftig in steel, the 
countenance grave, the hand holding in perfect 
command the charger, of which he seemed a part, 
in full trappings and caparisons. Certainly it is 
very difficult to believe that these two portraits 
could be made of one and the same man ; but so it 
is. It is equally certain that these British subjects, 
whichever kind (|f work is given them to do, will 
do It with their might. The sturdy characteristics 
of their country will always he apparent ; but when 
they are put by their government into thedreadfiil 
trade of war, th^ will do deeds which they would 
h&ve shuddered fo name, if their natures bad not 
been thus distorted. In becoming soldiers they 
•have become mere slaves and mach^es ; they have 
n\ longer a will or a soul: so are they from 
being heroes. In all they do of indomitable reso- 
lution and fearless facing of death, they do no 
more than the same number of their fellow-country- 
men in the same circumstances would always do. 

As to the causes of war an equal delusion pre- 
vails. It is always assumed that our cause is just. 
“We bless thee,” says the Archbishop, 0 mer- 
ciM Lord, for having brought to a speedy and 
prosperous issue a war to which no occasion had 
been given by injustice on our part.” It might, 
perhaps, be assumed ns a general truth, that no 
powerfm nation can now have a just cause of war; 
that the government of a powerful nation bas 
failed in its duty If it has brought things to such a 
condition that war has become necessary Con- 
sidering the inevitable evils and miseries of war, 
the cause must be stringent, indeed, which should 
render it justifiable. Two examples preserft them- 
selves at this moment. A vigorous, sincefe, and 
stern interference on the part of England with the 
proceedings of the Three Powora who have re- 
peatedly violated the Treaty of Vienna, might have 
oriented the outrages and tyrannies which have 
driven Poland to insurrectijon, which keeps Italy 
in ferment, and which will probably bring on n 
continental war : this is an instance of neglect of 
duty. The jjthcr is une of a rash mode of pro- 
cedure,, such as nptst hawe been followed to bring 
this country so nearly into* a war with America; 
a war most calamitous, as it mpst have been, 
wbalever had been its result — destructive to wealth 
and progress, and, above all, to our humaif rela.- 
tions with a great and &ee people/our brothers in 
every seuso. And all this for the sake of the 
Oregon, a territory most uxjimportant to England. 
If, as now appears, this unnatural war is averted, 
to the people belongs the glory. Free trade, won 
by their energies, has averted it. 
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With regard to the Indian war, its causes will, 
of course, be investigated by and bye. If it has 
been a just war, it is an exception to all former 
experience in that country. “The most masterly 
policy,** says William Howitt, in his striking and 
impressive wprk, ColoniBUtion and Christianity — 
“ the most masterly policy, regarded independent 
of its tnorak, and a valour more than lioman, 
have been exhibited by our Oovernors-General 
and armies on the plains of Hindostan: but if 
there ever was one. system more Machiavelian — 
more appropriativo of the show of justice where 
the basest injustice was attempted— -more cold, 
cruel, haughty, and unrelenting than another— it 
is the system by which the government of thesdif- 
ferent States of India has been wrested from the 
hands of their respective princes, and collected 
into the grasp of the British power. Incalculable 
gainers as we have been by this system, it is im- 
possible to review it without feelings of the most 
poignant shame and the highest* indignation. 
Whenever we taWc to other nations of British faith 
and integrity, they may well point to Indfti in de- 
risive scorn. 

The History of British India is^ indeed, such as 
should make us slow to believe in the justice of 
new wars and fresh acquisitions of territory ; while 
the vast population, reckoned at nearly one hun- 
dred millions, bears witness in its poverty and 
degradation to the iniquity of* the system Ho 
which they have been subjected under British 
government. Great tracts of country, once rich 
and fertile, have during that period been reduced 
to deserts. “ Burke’s severe rebukf*,” says Howitt, 
“ still holds good— that, if the English were driven 
from India, Uiey woulcl leave behind them no me- 
morial of a greafand enlightened nation ; no moujy 
meat of art, science, or beneficence ; no vestige 
of their having occupied and ruled over the 
country, except such as the vulture and the tiger 
leave behind them.*’ The announcement that a 
large* sum had been demanded of the Sikhs to 
deiray the expenses of the war, unavoidably recals 
to mmd the former horrors of such levies ; the 
mid^e^men appointed to collect the tribute from 
the wretched nusbandmen, or ryots as they were 
called; the burning of dwellings, the seizing of 
effects, the floggings, tjprtures, and other nameless 
atrocities. True, it was the native princes that 
instituted these, bujk it was to satisfy British ra- 
pacity, It is full time that “tl,c wicked should 
cease frtyn troublinjf, and the weary he at rest.” 

If so much delusion is prevalent, both as to the 
actors in war, and the causes and justifications of 
war, it id no less prevalent as to its results. There 
is an old and common saying which, unlike many 
such sayings, is perfectly true — “ War is a game 
which, were their subjects wise, kings would not 
play at.” If kings and rulers had to fight their 
own battles, they would think more before they 
began them. Suppose the cost of war fell on thim 
individually, as it no^ falls on their subjects. 
Suppot^ they had to suffer the ghastly wounds, 
ibe struggles, the death-agony, alone andncglected. 
Suppose such a descriptiogi as the follbwing could 
be given of one of theiy * 

BelioW him J By a aUcli he lies . 

Clutching th* wft ««Yih, l)i* 

te be iiuMl. In vain 

itm to lick the rsin « 

bat now hl« bunwvara tears j ’ 
aa^ anon he rmrii 

Iliad knees with all their itrengtl), * 

And then Si stmiirly^hmRta lengtli. 

RnU’d orntMtShed he cannot bear 
The weand thSI 
Aui^’Wsier)’’ 


,4a ^|gan, weltering there ; 
cxinii with nioonwanl atere. 


His nails are In earth, hla eyes in air, 

And ** Water! ” he cfieth— he may not forbear. 

Brave ond jipood was he, yet now he dreams 
The moon looks cruel, and he blasphemes. 

Leigh Muni, 

Suppose it was on other kings and rulers they 
inflicted like evils — ghastly bayonet^wounds, 
tramplings under horses^ hoofs, sabre-cuts, horri- 
ble mutilations by cannon balls ; and suppose that 
it was the palaces ai^ domains of each dther that 
they ravaged, stol^meu, pillaged ; their queens and 
noble ladies and tender children that they outraged 
and murdered,— then there would soon be an end 
of war. But as it is, they are individually secure, 
even aggrandised frequently by war; and fre- 
quently they find the excitement of a war a most 
convenient way of checking the progress of im- 
provements and innovations which alarm them, 
while the aristocracy find new titles, honours, and 
employments accrue to them. The people, mean- 
while, suffer themselves to be moved like puppets 
and to ruin one another. 

A knowledge of the callSes, aims, and results of 
for|ner warsVould be the best means to check all 
future wars j for nothing will ever check them hut 
the irresistible force of public opinion, and the 
practical adoption of the great Christian principU 
— “ One is your Father, and all ye are brethren.” 
Future opportunities may bo taken of enforcing 
that principle by 8h^!(wtlg the never-failing evil 
which follows its violation, the certainty with 
which 

Sorrow trackeftb wrong, os echo foUowi song, 

in the results of war. At present, new prospects 
are brightening over India. Since the opening of 
the trade by the abolition of the company’s charter, 
the immense resources of the country begin to be 
cultivated, and the sound of education is heard. 
But all this requires a state of peace. The follow- 
ing simple facts, quoted from Howitt, may be 
sumcient to make apparent the advantages of 
peaceful commerce over violent acquisition : — 

The East India Company, after fighting and conquering in 
India for two centuries, have found theinselveR, at the dissolu- 
tion of their charter, nearly fifty millions lii debt ' while their 
trade with China, a country in which they did not possess a foot 
of land, had become the richest commerce in the world ! The 
article of tea alone, returning between three and four millions 
annually, was their sole preventive against bankruotcy. 

We hope the lesson will be remembered, and the 
moral which it teaches be enforced. 


THE TEMPTERS AND THE TEMPTED; 

A Stogg in Two Chapters. 

BY CAMILLA TOVLMIN 


CHAPTBa I. 

IT was an exceedingly comfortable dining-room, 
in aneexceedingly comfortable bouse. |The month 
was January, and the air was so clear\nd frosty, 
that every step which passed seemed to ring upon 
the pavement. Thick warm curtains, however, 
excluded all draught, and the brightest of fires 
blazed in the polished grate ; while the clear light 
of a pendant lamp shone upon the dessert of chest- 
nuts, in their snowy napkin, and golden oranges. 
Amber and ruby-tinted wines sparkled through 
the rich glass which held them ; but the “ com- 
fortable’^ party were only a trio — Mr. and Mrs. 
Dix^n^ and their son. They were people whom 
the world had used very kindly, who had never 
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had a real trouble in their lives* No doubt they 
had ima^ned a few : and imaginary sorrows differ 
from rem ones, I believe, chieny in this— that they 
teach nothing, unless, indeed, their indulgence 
teach and strengthen selfishness. 

Mr. Dixon was a fine-looking man, of about 
fifty, with rather a pleasing expression of coun- 
tenance. He was often visited by good, kind im- 
pulses. but a certain indecision or character had 
made him fall under the rule of his partner early 
in their married life; and the instances, during 
twenty-five years, in which his best inclinations 
had been checked, were beyond all numbering. 
The lady, who was about five yearl his junior^* 
bore every trace of having been a pretty woman, 
though on the petiie scale. Yet there were people 
who did not like her face ; and certainly, bright 
as her eyes were, they put you in mind of March 
sunshine, with an east wind blowing all the time. 
Her lips were thin, and she had a trick of smiling, 
add showing her white teeth very often, even when 
she said the most disagreeable things. Richard 
Dixon, the son, bore a strong resenihlnncc to his 
mother ; though, if the raoutn were indicative of 
rather more sentiment than she pos.scased, it also 
betrayed more sensuality. 

“ Inis is a very serious charge, my dear,” pid 
Mr. Dixon, putting down the glass he had raised 
half-way to liis lips : an^ you sure there is no 
mistake^”, '• 

“ Quite sure,” replied the lady — ‘‘ quite certain 
Mary must have taken it, I put the piece of lace 
at the top of the drawer, and the key was never 
out of niy possession, except when I entrusted it 
to her.” 

“ We never had a servant I should so little have 
suspected,” returned Mr. Dixon. 

” Nor 1 either,” said the son ; “ and she is, out 
and out, the best housemaid wc ever had — at 
least, the best that ever has been willing to stay.” 

Truth always hits hard, and the colour rose to 
Mrs Dixon’s check. She was one of those ladies 
who cannot “ keep their servants.” *‘Then bad is 
the best, 1 am sure,” she exclaimed angrily ; ** and 
for my part I am very glad she is going.’ 

“And I am very sorry,” saief her husband. 
“ But why did you not tell me a month ago that 
you had given her warning, instead of leaving it 
in this way to the last moment?” 

“ Really I cannot see, Mr. Dixon, what you 
have to do with these arrangements. I mention 
the circumstance now, because the girl is leaving 
to-night, ‘and because you will sec a strange face 
to-morrow, and would wish to know all about it.” 

“ But what did she say, when you accused her 
of theft?” 

“Accused her! You dop’t suppose I should 
have done such a foolish thing. A pretty scene 
there would have been. I know the fact, and that 
is enough: you don’t believe I should have got 
back the lace, do you? ” 

“But justice, my dear, justice; surely you 


should teU her your suspicions.” n 

“ Oh I now that 1 have engaged another { 


o 

r servant 

—now that she is going, you can tell her if you 
like. But I don’t see, myself* what use it is. She 
ih sure to deny it, and then there will be a seSne 
—and I hate scenes as much as you do.” 

At that moment there was a slight •tap at the 
uarlour-door, and, obedient to ^he “come in” of 
Mr. Dixon, the di^rded Mary eniered. She was 
a gentle-looking girl, of about twenty, attired in a 
dark cloak and straw bonnet. She came to tale 
a dutifui leave of the family, and to ask a qi^tion 
which seemed not to have occurred to the party 


before. In engaging herself with ady future mis^ 
tress, and referring to Mrs. Dixon for a “ charac- 
ter,” what was she to give as the reaaon tl^nt she 
was discharged ? 

So innocent, so interesting did Mary look— the 
tears just starting to her eyes at the thought of 
leaving the home of many months, and her cheek 
slightly flushed “‘that neither of the gentlemen 
could believe her ifuilty. But Mrs. Dixon was in 
the habit of engaging and discharging about a 
dozen servants a-year, of one sort or anotlnir, and 
was quite hardened against “ appearances.” 

Mr. Dixon evaded an immediate answer to 
Mary’s question, by asking her whither she was 




am going into a lodging, sir.” ^ 

That is a pity : have you no friends to stay 
with?” 


“ My friends are all in Wiltshire,” said the girl, 
with a sig^' * “ 


h ; “and besides that it would cost me 
a great deiil of money to go to them, I would 
rather look out for a place than*make a holiday.” 

“ Ywir wag^s which I sent down to you, 
were quite right, I believe?” said Mrs. Dixon, 
with an icy dignity that was intended to close the 
conference. 


“ Quite right, thank you, ma’am,” replied Mary, 

vit-lt o i.rVtnn T 




after a place, what shall I say was the reason you 
discharged me*? ” 

“ I should think your own conscience must tell 
you,” replied the lady, smoothing her braided hair 
with her hand, as she had a trick of doing when 
.she was gro\^g angry. Poor Mary turned pale 
at these words, indefinite as they were, and could 
hardly murmur— “Tell me, oh I tell me, what 
js it 1 have done? ” • 

Her change of colour was to Mrs. Dixon evi- 
dence of guilt ; and with a sort of horrible satis- 
faction at this proof (to her) that she was right, 
the lady charged the poor girl with the theft which 
she liau just mentioned to her husband, Jt was, 
indeed, a scene which followed — a very piteous 
one. Mary uttered but a few words of brief and 
emphatic denial— far removed from the loud as- 
severations which the guilty can sometimes deliver. 
Tear.s seemed driven back to her heart ; and as she 
stood for a moment with clasped hands and. rigid 
features, she looked like al^tatue of woe. Richard 
Dixon was by no means unmoved. He had his 
own reasons for^believing her a girl of good prin- 
ciples. Like many other — more thoughtless, per- 
haps, than heartless— young men, he tiever dis- 
guised his admiration of beauty to the object, even 
if the revealing it bordered on insult. And he 
remembered that Mary had always received his 
idle compliments with a dignity that repelled 
further rudeness, and with a deportment that he 
should have admired in a sister. He placed a 
chair near Mary, and begged her to be seated ; 
but absorbed in her own misery, she took no 
notice of the attention. •Meanwhile, Mr. Dixon 


bad poured out a glass of wine, and offered it to 
her, exclaiming — “ I ] ‘ ' 


I must hope there is some mis- 
take. 1 cannot believe this of you.’ 

Tlie word anc> net of kindness seemed to melt 
the statue, and she burrt into tears. But Mrs. 
Dixoif felt this would never do. It was time now 
for her to play a more interesting part if* ^1^® 
drama, and applying her filmy laae-bordercd hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, she leaned back in her chair, 
and sobbed out reproaches to her husband for 
his crueUy in dounting* her word. Poor man I 
what could he think— what could he do ? Chiefly, 
I believe, he resolved never-never again — to in- 
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teiHferis two of wopiankind ; and hurrying 

p^or Mary to the hall-door, where a cab and her 
boxes awaited her, he put a sovereign into her 
hand, as a remembrance of ]jer kind attention to 
the buttons of hie shirts, and such etceteras. The 
gold dropped from her grasp, as she exclaimed— 

No, slrv—tny character I my character ! ” 

Mr. XHxon stopped for the money, and pressed 
it upojijher again — till, tnistin^j^ to his assurances 
that he did not believe her guilty, and that he 
would Sec her righted, she eoiiBeiUed to accept it. 

It is a subject of painful interest to ask how the 
hundreds and tlioiisarifls of fcmiak* servants ‘^oi;t 
of place" in this palpitating heart— this Great Mo- | 
tropolis — contrive to exist for weeks, andeffven 
months together, as they do, upon the scanty sa- 
vings from their scanty >#ages ‘t And plain as the* 
di\ty is of employers not to deceive one another, 
iy giving an unjust character of a servant, or 
hiding glaring faults, th<#re is a terrible responsh 
biJity in depriving a young woman o? a situation, 
which is not, 1 ftir, generally sufliciently felt* It 
seems too often forgotten that serVants haf*e pecu- 
liarities of temper and disiKisition as wcdl as their 
mistresses, and that she who would not suit one 
family might be admirably adapted to please 
another. Surely, it is the most truthful, as well 
as the most humane plan, in a mistress, to allude 
only to the moral attributes of character; judging 
charitably — if there he no knowlefige darker thmi 
doubt — of the general acquirements. Sensible 
people may commonly get on well wdth servants 
\vho speak the truth, and have a tolerable share of 
brains: so much that is valuable •ihust follow in 
the wake* If one cannot have both— truth is oven 
more precious than sense. But all this is by the 
way. What was poor Mary to do, robbed of b^ 
character for hop ekty? 

A day or two after bor dismissal, she called upon 
Mrs. Dixon, re-asaortinfi: her innocence, and im- 
ploring her mi stress to give her such a character 
as Wo*ild procure her a situntion. But the mistress 
was Jirm in lier reaedve to toll the circumstance to 
?my lady '^ho might call just as it had occurred. 
It would be tedious to narrate the trials of the 
friendless girl. How one stranger would have r(M 
ceived her into her house, but for tliis unfortunate 
episode revealed by Mrs. Dixon ; and how, on 
Mary defending herself with tears and entreaties, 
the fialf-couvinced lady declared she would have 
taken her, had Mary told the, story at jimi, 
Promptcrl by this assertion, in her next appli- 
cation bhe confessed the suspicion which attached 
to her ; but there is a very strong da corps 

among ipjstresscs, and they very seldom think 
each other wrong. The lady could not fancy Mrs. 
Dixou had been mistaken. It was after these 
sorrows that the thought occurred to her of apply- 
ing to the mistress with whom she had lived pre- 
viousk to her sorvico with Mrs. Dixon, and who 
had discharged her only in consequence of fe- 
duciiTg her establiahraeflt. Alas I she had left the 
neighbourhood, to reside near a married daughter; 
but, as they had paid every bill with scrupulous 
cxactnaBs, not one of the tradespeople could tell 
her whither tliey had gone. Thu nearest intcUi- 

f enco could gain was — “ Somewhere in Kent." 

'oor Mary I -— her last anchor of hopiiyieemc^ taken 
from ‘ 


to warm the ntmdsphcre, there was a cold witid 
which would have rendered warm garments very 
acceptable, which blew through the thin 
sham of a youn^ girl, as she stood at the corner 
of a street, talking to a friend a few years older 
than herself. The latter appeared more a favourite 
of fortune than poor Mary, for she was the shiver- 
ing girl. Now millionaires can afford to dress in 
rusty black, and a great many of the steper sex 
are either carelcssito siovenliness about their otpiip- 
ments, or disfigure tliemselves by a horrible taste ; 
hutitnriay be taken as a general rule, subject to 
but few excejitions, that women — especially young 
and pretty ones — dress as well as their means will 
permit. Hence the warmer, richer clothing ot 
Mary’s companion proclaimed Her better off in the 
world. 

** It must come to that, or worse," said Mary, 
with a shudder, and the tears stood in her eyes, 
wliich shone with that strange glassy lustre that 
often accompanies, perhaps reveius, intense menial 


CaAPTutt II. * 

Winter 1iadfiv«n place to Spring ; butthough the 
frost no longer bleached the pavement, or crisped 
all 'moialni'e, and though the sun seemed struggling 


often accompanies, perhaps reveius, intense mental 
suffering. After all, as you say," she continued, 
it would not be a false character, for I never 
wr^iged any one of a farthing’s worth in my life. 
If it could be managed — if I could hut get a place ! " 

Oh, it can be managed, never fear. Do you' 
suppose that 1 could Jiot act the line lady, wlteii 1 
have acted at a real theatre for three seasons, and 
done much harder thiags 1 can tell you. I don’t 
say but what I shall expect you to do. me a good 
turn some lof these days, if I should want it. " 

“ What can I over do for you," exclaimed Mary 
— “you, who are so much above me?" 

Poor Mary! how sadly had her heart been 
warped by 'I’emptation, how sadly must her sclf- 
^rokpect hn VO been lowered before she could have 
I* formed such an estimate of herself— fallen, or 
falling, as she already was 1 Perhaps it wore best 
not to inquire what were the probable services 
I this unprincipled woman expected in return for 
giving tbe false character. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that she liad sought the acquaintance of the 
friendless girl without some selfish plan or motive. 
They stood talking a few minutes longer, and then 
walked away in different directions : the elder wdth 
the confident air of one who had carried herself 
successfully through many schemes of dect'ption ; 
the other, tremhling and abashed at the first 
breaking down of the barriers of integrity. Oh ! 
ye thoughtless women in your homes of ease — ye, 
W’bose breath can give or take away reputation — 
he merciful in your judgment of her, and pause 
,well ere, on some similar occasion, you drive a 
helpless female to desperation. 

Oh ! it was pitiriil, 

Near a whoJe city full, 

Friandniibo )vail none. 

Mary had no longer the means of returning to 
her family in Wiltshire ; she was already reduced 
to poverty's sad extremity, and ba^ that very 
morning conveyed her warm cloak to tlio sale 
keeping of the pawnbroker* Besides, iow could 
she n#ive borne to go ns a disgraced pauper among 
the large poor family to which sne belonged ? 
among those who bad looked with such pride upon 
tHidr sister in service in London ? " 

And yet, notwithstanding her many grieft, and 
the gauntMigure of absolute Want which loomed 
upon her, and wqR drawing nearer and nearer, she 
had refused ataistance only the day before from 
her^voung master," whom she had chanced to 
iiOct In the street, and who had accosted her, 
apparently with much empathy. From' him she 
had learned that Mrs. Dixon was as implacable as 


I was as implacable as 
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ever; yet, though he uressed eilver, and even 
gold, upon her, let us be thankful she was still 
hedged round by thefeelingsof delicacy and femi- 
nine propriety, which forbade her accepting money 
from an admirer.'* Surely the worid-hardoned 
Tempters do not always know the dreadful work 
they are about I 

** If you please, ma'am, do you know of a 
place? was the inquiry of Mary, about an hour 
after she had parted with her mew acquaintance. 
She had entered a respectable-looking baker’s 
shop, in one of the great thoroughfares, 

“ What sort of a nlace?” said the mistress, a 
good-tempered, good-looking young woman, df 
seven or eight and twenty, who was just then 
sweeping the counter with a hand-bnish, with 
great activity. Mary, hy the way, had observed 
at a glance that shop, and counter, and hand- 
bruah, and all appurtenances; were what every- 
thing belonging to a baker’s shoo should be, ex- 
quisitely clean and neat; and that the mistress 
herself, in her snowy cup, and light-coloured cotton 
dress, was a pattern of neatness. • 

“ 1 could take a housemaid’s place, nia’amf ' re- 
plied Mary, “ or servant of all-work in a small 
faTuil3^'’ 

“ Loy! I wonder if you* would suit us?” said 
Mrs. Allen, the baker s wife ; “ we sent off oiu 
servant in a great huff last night, and I have no 
one to (lo*ii stroke for ine, except the nurse-girl, 
and she has enough to do with three children to 
mind. Could you come directly— ;-to-day, I mean ? " 
“Yes, ma’am, to-day, if you like.” 

Then followed the ordinary q^iiestions, and, of’ 
course, among them — “AVhere aid you live last?” 

“ With Mrs. Smith, ma’am, No, 20, stre%i^^ 

Alas, alas, poor Mary ! ^ ^ 

“ And can you have a good character?” 

“ 1 am sure I can, ma’am. 1 only left because 
Captain Smith was obliged to go with his ship, 
and Mrs Smith did not w'ant two servants any 
loiipir,” 

‘ “Well, wait here ih the shop a bit, while I go 
and speak to my husband. James, James,” sne 
continued, calling from some stairs which led to 
the bakehouse, “I want you,” And up there 
came a portly-looking man, wdth shirt-sleeves 
tucked up, and his arms covered above the elbow’s 
with flour and dough. The Allens were a happy 
couple, well to do in the world, and in good- 
humour with it and themselves. An attentive lis- 
tener might have heard something about “ tidy- 
looking girl : think she’d just do ; bpt here it's 
Friday : 1 am sure I never can get out for her 
character either to-day or to-morrow’.” 

“ That’s a pity,” said the husband. 

“ If we coula but be 8\*re of her honesty, I 
wouldn’t mind taking her, and they going for her 
character next week. What do you say, J ames ? ” 

“ My dear, how can we be sure ?” 

“ She wouldn’t be so stupid as to say she could 
have a good character if she were not honest,” 
replied the wife, whose miwd seemed veermg very 
much towards trying her. • 

“ That’s true,’^ exclaimed the baker, as if a new 
light were let in on the subjeol. * 

“ Come and see her,” aaid the wife. 

There were two or three customers waiting in 
the shop, but during Mrs. Allen’s shSrt absence^ 
her second child, a little girl of* about three years 
old had “made friends^’ with Mary, and was 
clinging to her hand, and looking up in her fa^c, 
BvS ir she were an old acquaintance, Jt may w 
that this was the feather which pleased the ptrents, 
and turned the sca^. 


Tlie feelings with which Mary learned that she 
was to be received in this unusual manner, and 
that tlie Falsehood which was planned would not 
bo acted for three days to comci at least, Were 
something like those we may imagine a culprit to 
entertain, when he receives a respite of ms sen* 
tence. A dim hope would make itself felt, a dim 
hope that something would occur to prevent it 
being carried inW> execution. 

V/ith what wonderful activity Mary set to work, 
or how anxiously she strove to please, wovfls can- 
not easily tell. But the Lie was a haunting Pro 
sence that seemed to banish even the hope of happi- 
ness. The honest baker and his wife were evi- 
dtmAly well satisfied with tlieir new servant. The 
advantage, by which she had profited, of living in 
a family belonging toh higher station, enabled 
h(T to do many things in a superior way ; and the 
Allens were people to appreciate all this. And the 
neat and nice manner* lu which she served the 
Sunday’s dinner, of which a couple of friends par- 
took, was duly jconnnen ted on. * Then theohilarcn 
“toolfto her” amazingly, and the ciroiimstarice 
of her discovering a half-sovereign which hnd 


strangely escaped from the till, seemed to give 
them the most perfect confidence in her honesty ; 
so that, when on the afternoon of TuesdaVi the 
appointment having been duly made w’ith tlie fic- 
titious Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Allen was equipped in a 
iiandsomc sill? dress, ready to go “ utter Mary’s 
character,” she almost felt that it was a mere form, 
so certain was she of the girl’s acquirements ana 
integrity. 

This was a^rcadful moment to Mary. She felt 
as if her quickly-beating heart sent the blood to 
the crown of her head ; and that the next instant 
I. it receded, and left her ready th faint; ^i’hile ail 
ihe events of her troubled career rushed in strange 
distinctness before her, even to the history she had 
learned of the baker’s former servant having been 
discharged for telling a falsehood. But then he 
had said — “ We would have forgiven hea if she 
had not persisted in it ! ” 

By an^ uncontrollable impulse, as Mrs. Allen 
was leaving her parhmr, Mary seized the skirt of 
her dress, and throwing herself on her knees be- 
fore her, exclaimed, amid a passionate torrent of 
tears — is your yoodf\^ss that has .mved me! 
oh, hear me, hear me!’ And th«>n, in broken 
phrases, she poured out the story of her trials and 
Teinplations. • 

Sad was it to see the altered looks of^lier bene- 
factors, and to hear the cold and mournful t<mc 
in which Mrs. Allen said— So, you have deceived 
me after all: you would have cheated t|ic with a 


False Character;” and the m)od and naturally 
kind-hearted woman sank on her chair, overcome 
with the sur])rise. 


“ We cannot help you,” said the baker sternly. 

“ Mercy— mercy I ” exclaimed the poor girl, and, 
^eak from recent scanty fare’*-for she had been 
too wretched to eat durifig even the few days that ' 
abundance had been before her— she fiunted out- 
right. When she came to heraplf she w^as strctclied 
on a sofa ,*with masters; and mistress both leaning 
over her. There was pitv on their faces, and tears 
rolled down Mrs, Alleifs cheeks. In loosening 
her dress, ilj(, their endeavours to restore her, they 
had come tipon a packet of pawnbroken/s dupli- 
cates, the dates of w’hich, and «the nature of the 
articUjs pledged, were a touching confirmation of 
her Bwy. From the “ corneiimi brooch,” so 
easily ditipen^ed vHith, to the necessary doak, 
and a prayar-book, the mournful chain waa com- 
plete. 
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“ We will not turn you away/’ said the baker, 
“just yet: we will try you a little longer.*’ 

*‘Your goodness has saved me!” was all the 
stricken girl could utter^ 

But,” continued he, ‘*my wile will go imme- 
diately to your real mistress, and hear her version 
of the story. Certainly your confession is volun- 
tary, and I do not believe you are hardened in 
deception.*’ * 

Mrs, Allen set off, and the distance being con- 
siderable, she was gone upwards of two hours. 
What an eternity they seemed to the poor servant ! 

“Well, my dear,** exclaimed the baker, when 
at last she returned, “ what do you think? ” 

“ Why I think, James, that a great iifahy 
people who call themselves ladies are no ladies at 
ail. Would you believe it, this Mrs. Dixon has 
found the piece of lace she accused the girl of 
stealing — found it slipped behind the drawer, or 
something of tlie sort ; and except her own 
regret at sending away a good servant, I* don’t 
think she feels hei^wickedncss a bit. Poor^irl, I 
cannot help pitying her. It was very wrong to 
attempt to cheat us with a false character, but it's 
my bdief we none of us know what we should do 
if wc were sorely tempted. And besides, you see 
she was not equal to carrying out the deception.” 

“ Let us keep her,” was the baker’s emphatic 
rejoinder. 

“Why, I don’t know that we can,” said Mrs? 
Allen. “ Mrs. Dixon says she’ll take her back, if 
she likes to go, for the lady lias had three house- 
maids since she left, and you kno>^it is a much 
grander place than ours. At any rate, she pro- 
mises to give her an excellent character.” 

“ Did you tell this Mrs. Dixon about the intended 
false character? ^ 
“ No, I didn't ; for I soon found out how matters * 
were,^ and I felt I should have been wicked to do 
tbe girl a further mischief.” 

“ Quite right, wy love,” said the baker. 

Mary was called in, and the facts related. With 
tearful joy, and amid thanksgiving to Heaven, she 
implored that her benefactors would allow her to 
stay with them, rejecting, with something like 
scorn, the idea of a “grander” place. Faithfully 
has she now served them for years ; and promoted 
to the dignity of shopw«>man, she is looked upon 
rather as a tried friend than anything else*. But 
even in the stikshine of happiness she never forgets 
that it is the “goodness,*^ as she ‘calls it, of the 
baker and»his wife which have saved her. 


yet it ii a portion of a universal element of Crea- 
tion. It is a portion of that which pervades all 
vegetable and animal life ; which shows itself now 
in mighty rivers, like the Ganges or the Plata ; 



Alas, for tbe rarity 
^ Of Christian charity 1 

how often would a generous trust save the sorely 
Tempted ! 


LETTERS ON LABOUR 
TO THE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. • 
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ON THP rOWCRS op LABOtUi, 




Mr COUNTRYMEN, 

a drpp of water on your fore, finger, 
and rub with ypur thumb. What is it ? Where 
is it? Is th^rtf aijiy thing in nature so feeble, so 
unresisting? It seems tb have vanished into 
nothing. >|»appcars the very symbol of weakness; 


conjoined with frost, s^its the very rocks, piles 
itself on the loftiest mountains through accumu- 
lating centuries, and, tver and anon, descends in 
thunder upon plain and village, whelming all life 
beneath it. It is that which, in the shape of inun- 
dations, sweejfs over whole provinces, hurls down 
Cities, and buries in its ruinous career man, and 
all his fiocksand herds. It is that which, in the 
shape of steam, becomes the slave of man, but a 
gigantic slave, working his most ponderous ma- 
chines, and w'hirling along his trains of carriages 
from city to city. It is that which enters into all 
the processes of social life — aiding, uniting, mould- 
ing, and purifying : without which life itself could 
not exist for a single moment. It was a drop — it 
is an ocean ! ‘It was powerless~it is irresistible ! 
It wds by partial isolation — it is this by com- 

bination ! 

Take up a grain of earth. Is there anything so 
dull, cold, inert, and foeble? Yet it is a portion of 
the great mass of the globe. Without that, in its 
co-operative character,' ytm would not have a 
standing-place in the universe. It is ^;hat out of 
which all li^e grows ; of which all bodies, even 
yours, are composed: which, by combination 
with the other elements of nature, shoots forth in 
all the beautiful forms of flowers and verdure, of 
plaj^its and fruit-trees, with fruits, and roots, and 
^eeos; the sustenance of all the animated tribes, 
their luxuries and their refresbments. It is now 
the foundation on which cities and towers are laid ; 
and now it is seen soaring to heaven in the shape 
of immensest mountains- It is equally the mother 
of life, the treasure-house of death, ana the emblem 
of transcendent power. It was that feeble, cold, 
lifeless thing in isolation — it is all this by com- 
bination. 

Wave your hand through the air. Ls there any- 
thing more thin and yielaing ? Yet it is the mother 
of tempests. It is emphatically the breath of life. 
It is that which enters into all substances ; whicli 
penetrates everywhere the surface of the earth, 
and the solidcst masses of its productions. It is 
that which sustains all the millions of the human 
race; it is that which wafts their ships to the ends 
of the earth | it is that which, rising in its fury, 
prostrates in its terrible power forests and dwell- 
ings, and makes the ocean a wilderness of death. 
It was that feeble thing in its quiescence— it is all 
this by active combination I 

Admit a single ray of sunshine throuf^h tlic 
smallest puncture of your shutters. ^ Is it not 
a gentle and a feeble thing? Yet it is a por- 
tion of an awfullest clement. It is, equally 
with the other elements, necessary to all life. 
WithoA it there would be nothing hut darkness 
and frbst. It is light which, condensed, becomes 
so dazzling as to destroy vision ; it is heat, which 
is Ihe element of tHb furnace and the volcano— of 
the direst conflagrations, before which no man can 
stand ; before which his cities ere but as heaps of 
Isreeds ; before which London and Moscow have in 
their turn quaifodf It was that feeble ray in iso- 
lation— it is all this in combination ! 

|You have, in fact, here, in these four impotent 
things, tho elements of all life and substance ; of 
all tllht ibis earth, with its inhabitants and pro- 
ductions, natural and artificial, is made of. Feeble 
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and useless in isolated particles, by the laws of 
combination wliicli God has impressed upon them, 
he has made them the vehicles of all life, tlioiight, 
and beauty. He has touched them, and they are 
existences — he has breathed into them, and they 
arc Man ! Without organisation they are nothing 
— with that they are thg world, with all its 
glorious vision of life, loveliness, and wonder: a 
chain of miracles — the birthplace of innumeraole 
spirits. 

It is the very same with Labour. sScc that maji 
turn over a spadeful of earth : sec your wife pass 
her needle through the linen in her hand. How 
simple! how little indicative of power! Yet in 
these simple actions lies the element of labour ; 
and labour in combination, as wc saw when speak- 
ing of its Dignity, is the origin of all the mighty 
mass of works and improvements in the earth. 
'J'he enormous powers which felled the forests, 
drained the morasses, built the cities, founded the 
empires (however great, or however ancient), are 
the powers of labour. That which raised the eter- 
nal pyramids, which reared Stonehenge, which 
piled up St. Paul’s and St. Peter's, which built 
llabylon and Rome, London and Paris ; which in 
the hands of the Greeks lyared the most glorious 
fabrics — temples, and jiilaccs ; struck out the fair- 
est forms of imitative art, and quelled the million 
invaders from Persia; that which in the hands of 
the Romans cut its way through mountains ; opened 
all Europe and most of Asia by roads ; left the 
.stupendous aqueducts of the Campagna as the 
wonder of all generations — was the power of labour, 
orgiiuiscd and directed. That which has carriw^ 
cultivation in China, and in many parts of Europe^ 
up to the pinnacles of the loftiest and sterilest rocks, 
and made vineyards where tliere was desolation ; 
that which has made all our in|?cniou8 manufac- 
lures, find the busy manufacturing system ; that 
which lias created millions of towns, palaces, and 
churches, and thousands of spinning and weaving 
mills ; and made capital like an overflowing of the 
Nile in the Egypt of modern toil — this is the simple 
power of labour in active organisation. Where 
new towns arc rising out of the earth, and where 
enormous columns lie stretched in the desert sands 
without name, date, or history, you see alike the 
evidences of this greatest of earthly powers. We 
ofti'U say — did the horse or the elephant know his 
own powers, would he be the slave of man ? But 
if man knew his own powers, would A<; be the slave 
of liis brethren ? 

If there be anythingj my qountrymen, on which 
you gaze with wonder in the works of art ; if tliere 
be anything vast, massi^^^, magnificent, cunning 
in its construction, terrible in its strength, glorious 
in its uses — remember ! — it is you who have cre- 
ated that wonder, by the powers of labour. You 
read of great empires founded— it was by the 
agency of organised labour : of iminen|e armies 
which overthrew these empires — it was by the com- 
bined labour of thousands. Without thiS agency 
where wer^ the greatest kinjj^, or the greatest con- 
queror? Where wore the tnumphs of Napeieon? 
What were Wellington at Waterloo? 

The eastern nations overran Eunope as Goths, 
Vandals, Teutons, and Sclaves — it was bythefe- 
Dour of multitudes. They foi]jided the present 
great nations of Europe — it was by the labour of 
these multitudes. They built up laws, cusi|)ms, 
and institutions ; these were introduced, carried 
out, and established by armies, by multitudes, by I 
the force of organised labour. The Spaniards. I 
English, and other Europeans hive discovered ana | 
planted new worlds — America (North and South) j 


Australia, India ; they have there subdued swarm- 
ing and powerful nations; in India alone they 
have bent to the British yoke a hundred millions 
of people. How? By the orgauised exertions, 
courage, and lives of you, my labouriug country- 
men. Without your labours and invincible ener- 
gies all these cofftiuests, and this imposing domi- 
nion, were a dream and a nonentity. 

At home— the mass of wealth which has been 
created by labour, wrpasses in its astonishing 
amount anything which has over been known in 
any other country, ancient or modern. As proofs 
of ft, look at the splendour of the houses, equi- 
pages, and style of living of the upper classes. 
Look at the style of living, and the amount of the 
value of mere rental and furniture in all classes, 
except the acUially labouringf one. Look at the 
enormous gums invested in railways alone ; no less 
than hundred millions ! Look at a quarter 
of a ipjllion rej^dy to be raised one time amongst 
the manufacturers and free-traders for the work- 
ing of one political question ; a miestion which, 
from first to last, is expected to consume little less 
than half a million. Look at the inconceivable 
amount of wealth lying in our ships, our factories, 
Our warehouses, our banks^ and on our richly 
cultured lan^ Spackman, in B^13, calculated the 
I amount of British capital alone invested in foreign 
loans and public companies, both at home and 
abroad, to be 345,731,174/. And the total of 
British capiyil, including the fee-simple of the 
land, at no less than 5,0*42,360,427/. ! producing an 
annual income of 897,813,345/. ! 

Now, almost every class of British subjects has 
united its efforts for the creation of this unex- 
ampled wealth, Merchants, “manufacturers, agri- 
culturists, artisans, all have thrown in their share 
of those energies, that enterprise, that indomitable 
Xierseverance, for which the people of this country 
are renowned above all others. But the far greater 
amount of the labour which has produced and ac- 
cumulated this astounding mass of affluence, and 
no small share of the skill and tact too, have* been 
those of the working classes. The grand qua-stion 
then is, has this great class, has the million, whose 
Ifibours lie at the foundation of this wealth, bene- 
fitted in anything like an equal degree with the 
other classes ? As this tide of health has con- 
tinued to rise? has it flowed in any fair proportion 
into the houses of the workers? I^of On the 
contrary, as this wealth has advanced, tlio con- 
dition of the labouring class has retrograded. 
Capital has continued to run more an j more into 
heaps, and into the hands of the few. There has 
been an unhealthy tendency, an apoplectic tendency, 
towards the head in our system. There has been 
a plethora in the head, while the extremities have 
grown lean and attenuated.^ As the system of 
society has become myre artifleial, as our manu- 
facturing schemes have been extended, as tlit? 
capitalist has learned to organise labour in new 
modes, jind to marshal greater and greater num- 
bers of workers in lianas under him, he has be- 
come wealthy, and they; have grown poor. If any 
one* were inclined to deny this, the very fact of 
the enormous masses of capital continnaliy pro- 
truded on the public notice ; of cbpilaUecking in- 
vestment ; the continual complaints that capital is 
so abundant that its holders cannot tell how to dis- 
pose of it to profit ; that capital, in fact, is a drug, 
while the working classes are in distress, would 
sufficiently answer him. We have five or six 
millions of people in Ireland actually suffering 
famine, while nine and ten pounds per acre are 
extorted by the landowners for potato-ground, 
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from those very people. I speak of what 1 know 
and have seen. In England, the rate of wages 
seems to descend in proportion to the numbers of 
people employed under one master, especially when 
they work hi cdmjunction with machinery. This 
is not the place In which I intend to go at large 
into this particular question. It may be here* 
therefore, enouj^h to state, that such men as car- 
penters, masons, bricklayers, paititers, and the 
like, generally get tlieir three and four shillings 
per day, where the worker in a large factory gets 
nis one or two. There has been now for some ti^jpe 
an unusual deirrce of prosperity in the maninac- 
turing districts, and there^rire the disproportion is 
just now not so great ih niaiiy of them ; but still 
there arc iinmcnse masses in Spitalfields, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Coventry, Paisley, and Glasgow, 
who, while they see large fhrtunea making by their 
ernpioyer*^, are not getting their ten snillings per 
week. Where Such trades as tailors, stockuigers, 
and sliocinakers, are carried on by large numbers 
working for 0 )|C master, the wages are wretchedly 
low. I have icnown in Nottingham hundreds of 
stockingers working sixteen hours a-day for six 
.shillings a-week ; and thousands often having no 
work at all. 

In the country, as agriculture has Jiecome scien-^ 
tific, and has assumed the generic features of a 
manufacture— that is, by resolving itself into large 
farms, with numerous labourers under one capi- 
talist — the like declenslbn of wagup has taken 
place. No doubt the measures of the aristocratic 
monopolists have had chiefly to do with this serious 
depression ofther/ite of labour ; but, independent 
of this great pause,, the second esuse, that of a/ 
large niimher being artiflcially made the litdocogs 
in the great wheel, has had its own fixed and in- 
variable influence. Hence the widc-spread symp- 
toms of distress and discontent amid all our 
prosperhy. ^ Mrsnee strikes in towns and manu- 
facturing districts amongst tailors, shoemakers, 
colliers, hand-loom weavers, shipwrights, cotton - 
spinners, calico-printers, and others ; and in the 
country, the awful revelations of Goatacre and 
Breinhill. 

ITuis, my friends, we behold how magnificent are 
the Powers of Labour . what w'ondcrs of wealth it 
has created in this country ; what princely fortunes 
it has piled up ; What national pridl and glory it 
has conferred upon Great Britain : yet — and that is 
the misfortune — it Inis not created tnis for yoti. W e 
are truly “the envy and admiration of the world 
but that egvy and admiration are not excited by 
your condition, “ Rich ! *' exclaims Michelet, in 
Ins new work, Tha Pteople, ** come, confess this is 
the seert't motive of the universal admiration. 
England is the rich nation; never mind her mil- 
lions of beggars. For any one who does not in-t 
jrestigmo mankind, she presents to the world an 
unparalleled spectacle, that of the most enormous 
aceumulation of wealtn that ever existed. A tri- 
umphant agriculture, so much machinery- so many 
vessels, go mail} warehouse# all cVoke-full, that 
Exchange, the mistress oL the world— gold flows 
there like water,'* True, hut this golden WAter, 
my friends, does not, a» the Frenchman well ob- 
serves, fldV f«>t you. For you, it is the old song 
of Virgil ; 

die ’WH mm vobin nhuflcfttls ar* « i * 


how ibvtif avw ; 

dk W)i! ibu vhbts meuiucatifr ; 

Slo v08 Wbh Vbl)is Ifento gratra 

Meaning, 4 

Thtti, hati V* Wrds, wot tor your»elvt>$, your nests buiW ye ; 
Xiflw, y| not fl>r yourselves, bear ye fleeces 5 


Thus, but, ye bees, notior yourselves, maJie ye howey ; 

Tbua, but, ye oxen, not for yourselves, dras ye ploughshares ; 

llinS) but hoi for yourselves, do you labour, Men 
of England. 

There is something wrong here, dreadfully 
wrong; and which on^it to he set right. But how? 
By envying and endeavouring to pull down those 
wno have come oli better in the struggle of life 
than yourselves ? By complaining of employers 
and master-manufacturers? No; by raising your- 
lelves. My friends, there may be amongst the 
fortunate master-manufacturers and employers 
grasping, hard, unjust men. There is, undoubtedly, 


grasping, hard, unjust men. There is, undoubtedly, 
a tendency in the present modes and maxims of 
business to generate a spirit of self-aggrandisement, 
and of much real injustice towards the employed ; 
but it is not the loss true, that amongst this influ- 
ential class of society, there are vast numbers of 
the most honourable and useful men in the coun- 
try. They are men, friends, who in most iu- 
8tainv?8, were out the other day of your own order, 
and who have acquired their wealth and advan- 
tages by their. own talents and enterprise. They 
are men who, more than any other, are striving I 0 
remove those politipnPohstructioiis which consti- 
tute the real injustice towards you and the country. 
They are men, many or ttem, who arc, each in 
their own spki^es, zealously, and at grea^ expense, 
carrying out plans for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of their workpeople; building schools on 
their premises for the children, establishing libr.v 
ries for the adults, studying to improve the dwel- 
ling of their workpcMqdc, and to rendiT more 
MVi.*althy and pleasant the rooms of their Miiclories. 
^They are men who naturally, and as men do in 
all situations, and all over the world, merely, and 
very properly, avail themselves of the ways opened 
by circumstances before them to wealth. These 
rnen, then, you will not envy, but rather honour 
them for their talents and success, and endeavour 
to emulate them by putting into operation the 
same powers wiiich they have used to ensure the 
same ends. And here you may succeed. Hen* 
you have the grand remedy for the evils and in- 
justice of your condition. Rejoice, my friends, 
that the genius of our common Country is auspicious 
to the exertions and the enterprise of us all. There 
is no barrier against advance to the very highest 
wealth and station, but the want of money, of 
business talent, aud of enterprise. By exerting 
th^ »amc powers, you may grasp the same privi- 
leges. Tlic road is opiui to nil ; and the grand 
secret lies in the proju^r appHcation of the PriwKiis 
or Labour. What that pioper application is will 
bring me to my third l!ctter. Be nssiived that that 
application is ifiost simple, national, and, above 
all, English. It belongs to no wild theory ; it does 


all, English. It belongs to no wild theory ; it does 
not necessarily connect itself with any rtdigious 
or irreligious dogmas. It requires not a .single 
man, wo^un, or child to remove a yard from liis 
present Jolace of residence. It lies at your very 
doors. Tbat application of the magnificent Powers 
of Labour can, in th^ present educated state of the 
Wortiing Classes. rev«)lutionise the world, and vet 
injure no individual. It cannot give ample for- 
tune# to all, d)Ut, what is better, it can equalise the 
distribution of national wealth without infringing 
one natural, om national law, and can banish 
from the tvorld the frightful distress which now 
hai|tits it. 

s 1 remain, tny Countrymen, 

Your Fallow-worker, 

« WitniAM Howxtt* 
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MAY-BAY. 

3y HoWITT. 

May-dXy vfikM formerly celebrated with i g;alflty 
and poetical frtee fhi- beyon« wl other feetivale. 
It had come down from the pafaU Umea with all 
its Arcadian beauty, aod aeemed to belong to 
the season more thaft to OttV Umitiftn occa* 
sion. It is one that the poets fiOvn ^ combined 
to lavish their most delicious strainyi Ij^on, The 
time of the year is itself so inspiring, -^^th its 
newness of feeling, its buds and blossoms and 
smiling skies. It seems •just the chosen point for 
heaven and earth and youth to mingle tfteir glad- 
ness togetlier. There is no festivity that js so 
totally gone ! A may-pofc now Is a rare sigh^ even 
in the most primitive villages, and tlio*t»i orris- 
dancing is Rtili rarer. 

One would have thought that the May-day ffite 
would have out-lasted all others, except it were 
Christmas, di the .strength of the poetical wealth 
of heart and fancy Woven with it through all our 
Hterivture. Every writer of any taste and fancy 
has referred with enthusiasm to Mav-day. Chaucer, 
Spenser* ShakspOare* Fletcbir, Milton, Brovrnc, 
Ilerricki iwid all our later poetsf have sung ofc it 
with all tneir hearts. Chaucer* in “ Palamon and 
Arcitc/* describes Ardte going to the woods fbr 
garlands on May tnomlng, according to the old 
Custom. He ^ 

li rlijien, and looketh o« the merry day } 

And fur to ijo his oUervance of May, ^ 

Hotownberinff on the point of hla desire, ^ ^ 

t!e on the rouhe^*, •tartllti lu thi lira, ^ 

I| ridon to the lleldaa him fS play, 

Ottt of the court wws it h tmf» m tmiw t 
And to the groWk tff WhIoH IhsI | you lold, 

By Avotlne^his wky bi^ Is HMd, 

• To inakfR him a ganimd of tha gratae, 

Were it of woodbine or of hatnhont ieaam* 

And ioud he Aunc: agaUukt Urn sunny ahooh, 

Q May, with oil thjf dowrea and thy graatt, 

Hight vrelooma ba thou, IHire, frcAhc Mayt 
I hope that I some groan hora getton may,** 

And ikom hit ooureer, with a luaty iieart. 

Into the grove full ImttiJy he start, 

And in a path he r<|pmed up and down. 

Milton has many beautiful glances at it, but 
none fuller cifspiittg-lifc tha»’ thig 

tha btight moratng^ar* k harbinger, 

Coma* dsttauig &om the East, snu! leads with her 
Tha gmty Msj^ who ft-om hor green lap throw* 

Tho l^aW cowslip and the psle primrow. 

* Hi^ hoUntaoni May 1 tb« doit iasplre 
Mirth, Sod y<mth, and food desire ; 

Wood* ana giwtes sre of thy dreMing, 

Kill and dels dom hosst % blessing. 

Tims we mlam tbSs with our »oi)g, 

And welcomo th^ gOd W|»h thee long. 

Sbakspearo toaebds oit it in a hundred places! as 
in ** Tne Midsummer Njght*s Bream — 

If thmi lovest me then, 

dteal forth thy IMher's houfie to.4noM^llight j 
And in a wood,, a leaguowithimf the town, 

Where I did meet the® tmee Wi^ Helens* 

To do observwtce to a mom of May, , 

Them wiU I wait for ihee. * 

The ■»bser\^Rnce t»f 1^ k 'jMfbi? 

dpi^lly IVom the EemanSi Wbb Mlfg Uft 

traces of It in all the countries they iwMued. It 
was their fegfcivol uf !FlPta* It was the time ih 
which they s^rlliced tf> Mnia ; and in Spain, where 
this seems tb remain much as they left it, the 
yillage-oueen still is called Maia. But we have 
traces of it as itwsted amongst the Sajcons* whose 


barons at this time going to their Wittenagemote, 
or assembly of Wise Men. left their peasantry to a 
sort of saturnalia, in which they chose a king, who 
chose his queen. He wore an oaken wreath ; and 
togetbgr they gave laws to the rustic sports, during 
those sweet days of freedom. The May-pole, too, 
or the column of May, was the grand standard of 
Justice amongst people, in the Ey-Commons, 
or fields of May; ana the garland hung on its 
top was the signal for convening the jieople. Some 
antiquarians have fancifully derived the origin of 
the crown ftom this garland ; hut it is more likely 
that the garland was derived from the crown. 
That it was a crown, formed of nature’s ow^n 
materials, and perhaps meant to signify that 
Nature here mounted her rightful throne in the 
open fields, reasserting her right over the arts and 
customs of cities. That man as man again 
ascended above and judged kings. Certain it is 
that here the people, jf they saw cause, deposed or 
punished thpir governors, their barons, and kings, 
“liwas one of the must ancient customs,” says 
Brand, which has by repetition been from year 
to year perpetuated.* * 

But we have also Jkraces of its mode of cc leb ra- 
tion among our Banish ancestors, for it is certainly 
one of the old custonrs of the world, having come 
down ftom the earliest Ages of Pagaiusm through 
various channels. Dr. Clarke in Iiis Travels, 
vol. ii., p, 229, has shown that the custom of 
blowioff norus on this day, still contiinu'd at 
Oxford. Cambridge, London, and other places, is 
derived from a festival of Diana. These ancient 
Ctistoms of the country did not escape the notice 
of Erasmus when in England, nor tne ceremony 
of placing n deer’s head upon the altar of St. 
Paul's church, which was built upon the site of a 
temple of Diann, by Ethelhevt, King of Kent. 
Mr. Johnson, in his “Indian Field Sports,” also 
states the curious circumstance, that tiie Hindoos 
hold a rural least called Buuvizah, on the 9ll) of 
Baisach, exclusively for sueli as keep horned cattle 
for use or profit, when f//c;y ererl a pole and 
adotn it with garlands^ and perform much the same 
rites as used to be adopted by the English on tin* 
first of May. Thus it appears how ancient and 
how widely spread Tvas this custom. Traces of it 
may be seen irt Germany to this day, where the 
boys in May make long horns from the bark of 
the elm, which they strip oft’, and calling them 
Sthaimti^ get upon all the hill tops and make a 
most singular clamour with them. The celebra- 
tion of this festival by the Druids and Celts points 
it out as belonging to the worship of the sun. In 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, the people 
still kindle fires on the tops of their mountains on 
this day* called Beal Fires, and the festival tlien 
celebrated, Beltane or Bealtane. This is the last 
remnant of the old worship of Baal. In Swedrn, 
as we learn from Miss Bremer, the country-people 
still gel on the hill tops and make great fires. In 
Geiiftiany the same used to be the custom ; but 
the fires on the hills being prohibited, owing 
tjie confta|!ratioiB sometimes occasioned by them 
m tho Ibrosts, the hoys still make bonfires in the 
wy^lahO| of towns and in villages, and lonj) to 
and w across them— -thus, in fact, passing through 
•the fires to Moloch without knowing why. 

The practlte of lighting Beal-fires may still be 
traced in the mountainous and uncultivated parts 
iof Cumberland, among the Cheviots, and in many 
pants of Scotland. Mr. Pennant says — 

On t]»e first of May in the Highlands of Scotland, the herds- 
men of every dlstriift hold their Belteln. They cut a square 
trench In the ground, leaving tht turf In the middle. On that 
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th§y maXc a lira woad, on wblcli they tot a larga oauaie 
of cffgs, butter, oatmeal, aud milk ; and bring, besides thelngre- ! 
dlenta of the caudle, plenty of beer and xrhlskey ; for each of the 
company muid contribute something. The rite begins nrfth 
spilling some of the caudle on the (j^ound, by vay of libation. 
On that every one takes a cake of oatmeal, on which are raised 
nine square knolta, each dedicated to some particular being, the 
supposed preserver of their flocks and herds, or to some particular 
animal, the real destroyer of them. Each person then turns his 
face to the Are, breaks off a knob, ^and flinging it over his 
shoulder, says—" This 1 give to thee, preswve thou my horses ; 
this 1 give to thee, preserve thou my sheep and so on. After 
that they use the same ceremony to the noxious animals—" This 
1 give to thw, 0 Fox ! spare thou my lambs ; this to thoe, O 
hooded Crow! this to thee, 0 Eagle!*' When tUn ceremony is 
over they dine on tlte caudle, — kc., &c." 

Something of this kind is retaaied in Northum- 
berland in the syllabub prepared for the May- 
feast, which is made of warm milk from the cow, 
sweet cake and wine j and a kind 'f divination is 
practised by fishing with a ladle for a wedding- 
ring, which IB dropped into it for the purpo^^o of 
prognosticating who ^ shall •he first married , a 
custom likewise practised the midland counties 
on Christinas-eve, when t ‘posset is made ami 
brought up in huge posset-pots for the piu))ose. 

One cauiiot avoid seeing «n tin'se ceremonies 
their most ancient origin, «nd,%; ns .piently, wide- 
spread adoption. The throwing ovvf vhe shoulder 
oll’erings to ^uod and evl4^powc..» is cKactly that 
of all savage nations, the effect of Ua.form trad; 
tioii. The Amcricau-Indians, i.id.ed, sridom 
propitiate the good, hut are very careful to appease 
or prevent the evil Manitou, Th ^se notions nave, 
no doubt, everywhere contributed to connect ideas 
of the presence and power of spiritual ard faii-y 
creations, and tbe extraordinary license of witch- 
craft vvitli this night and day We cennot avdd 
thinking of the wizaid rites oi Mie Blocksberg in 
CJermany, made so amiliar by Goethe ; and we 
see the reason why all were defended by 

fores*-boughs, gathered with peculiar ceremonies, 
and wmrn by the young -n Mciy-evc in almost every 
European country. 

What, then, were the cxai t cercimmietj of May* 
day ? The Romans celebrated tbe feast of Flora 
in this menner. The young went to the woods 
and brought back a quantity of houghs, wdih which 
they adorned their houses. Women ran throi^h 
the streets, and had the privilege of insulting 
every one who came in their way. And here may 
we not see the custom still continued in France, 
though fallen into disueiiide here, <ff the 
(brides) of the month of May? The t'pousee* are 
the little daughters of the common people dressed 
in ti)eir beat, and placed on a, chair, or bank in 
the streets and public walks^ou the first Sunday 
in May. Other little girls, the brides’ companiotii*, 
.stand near with plates, and teas<' th passengers 
for some money lor their 
Like the Romans, then, our ancestors celebrated 
May-day as a festival of the young. The youth of 
both sexes rose shortly after midnight, anthwent 
to some neighbouring wood, attended by npngn 
and music, and breaking green hrAUches trom the 
trees, adorned themselves with iweatlis and crowns 
of flowers. They returned home at the rising of 
the sun, and made their windows and doors gay 
with garlands. In the vyiaces, they danfced tound 
the May-pole, which wa« nung.to the top with 
wreaths and garlands, and aiterwarda remained 
the whole year untouched, except by the seasons 
— a fading emblem and consecrated offering toth) 
goddess OT flowers. At night the villagers lighted 
up fires, and indulged in revellings after the Roman 
fashion. In Uiis country they irndted the pageant 
of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, with Friar 


Tuck, Will Stukely, and others of their merry 
company ; the dragon and tlie hobby.horso ; aU 
of which may be found fully described in Strutt's 
“ Queenhoo Hall." 

Spenser and Herrick give very graphic pictures 
of these popular festivities. Spenser, in his Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, says 

Young folk© now floeken In everywbwe 
To gather May-bu*k«tt sad smelling btere; 

And home they hasten th« ptHite to diglit. 

And all the kirk piUors ore 4sr-Jlght ; 

^ With hawthorno buds and sweet eglantine, 

And garlunds of roses and aopsdo-wjne. 

Sicker this morrow, no longer agoe, 

I saw a sliole «j shcplu'f^s outgo© 

Witli hingmif and shouting, aud jolly dfiere j 
liciore them rode a lusty laltferea, 

That to the many a hornpipe jdayetl, 

WheMto tiiey daunoeii, eche one with his aiayd. 

. To ©et; these folks make Such jovisaonco ' 

M^de mjf heart alter the pipe to d ounce. 

Tlio‘ to the greenc-wood they hpceffccn him all, 

Tti fetehen hotne May witli their niiiSlcall, 

And home they bringon in a royal throne, 

Crowwed as a king, and las queen attona 
Was Lady Flora, on whoti) did .attend w 
A fnyre flw'k of faeiics, find a fresit band 
Of lovely nvnmhs. 0 tliat J \yero there 
To hclpeu the ladies their May -bush bear ! 

The exquisite verBes of Herrick — “ Corinna's 
«-AMayiiig,*’ have been quoted a thousand 
times; wo will content ourselves with a couple of 
stanzas, expressive of the whole soul of spring 

. Get up, ge^iip for bhamc : the bloonung morn 
Upon her wings presents the liod unshorn : 

See hoW' Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colour# through tbe air. 

Get up, sweet s)ug-a-bcd, and ste 
^ The dew bespangling heib aad tree. 

Each flower has wept and bowed towarde the east 
Above an liour ago, yet you not dressed : 

Hay, not so much m out of bed 
When ail the birds have matins anid, 

And filing their thankful hynuis. 'Xis ain, 4 
Nay, profanation, to keep in ; 
ttlicn as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch. In May 1 

Such were the festivities of youth and nature to 
which our monarchs, especially JlenrTi? VI IL, 
ElizHhetb, and James 1., used to go torth and 
participate in. In tbe reign of the maiden queen, 
pageant seemed to arrive at its greatest height, 
and the May-day festivities were cmebrated in their 
fullcBl manner; and wo they cowtiuuecl, attracting 
the attention of the royal and the noble m well as 
of the people, till the close of the reign of James I. 
Queen Kliaabeth went a-maying to Sir Richard 
Buckley's, at Lewisham, as Henry VIXl., her 
father, had gone in great state to Shooter’s HUl. 

But in came Puritanism, and down went aU old 
festivities and pageants. In April, 1644, there 
an ordinance of the two houses of Pariiameut, for 
taWng down all and singular May^-poles. Th© 
people kicked, even in thcMaya of Cromwell and 
the commonwealth, at this ordinance. At the 
Restoration, there was an attempt to restore also 
May-day its ancient^ jollity, hut all in vain, it 
never recovered “the proatratmig stroke of puri- 
tan ism. Vestiges, it is truefof the various customs 
of this bnce great day of popular rejoicing, may 
yet be found in different vllLageaaud old-fa ahioned 
*ai«tricts of ISnglaibd, and for the particulars of 
these I may refer the reader to Hone’s 
Bookf affd the attcoossive volumes of Time'n Tdttr 
scQpe, III Landon, the dahee of the milkmaid ie 
gone^ and that of the aweens is almost tbe sole 
memento of Mayrday frolicking left, According 
to copreapondents of the works just referred hh 
in Huntingdonahire, Northamptonshire, Casp- 
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bridgesliire, and in Cornwall, there may yet he 
seen May-d^ garlands, and young men going out 
to cut their May and sing their iiight-song, and 
elect a lord and lady of May : but the general fact 
is, that as the rites and customs of this festivity 
were formerly more popular tlmn any, so they are 
now more completely abandonlsd. On the other 
hand, there have hoen more attempts to revive the 
celebration of May-day, from its supposed con- 
geniality to the spirit of youth, than that of any 
other fcvstivity ; but all in vain. The times, and the 
spirit of the times, are changed. ^ 

* # 

Happpy the age, and harmlcHSj were the days, 
yor then true love and mtiity were lonncl, 

When every village did a Mny-pole raise 

And Whitsiin-ales and May-games did abound; 

And all the lusty younker^ in a rout, 

With merry laswes daiinced the rod about. 

'1 hon Friendship to their^hanquets bid tly guests, 

And poor men fared the better for their i'easts. * 

• 

'Fhc lords of castles, manors, townis, and towars, 

Rejoiced when they beheld the farmers llomish. 

And would come down unto the summer hours 
To see thif country gallants dauee the Morrice. 

Hut since the Summer Polks iimre oirrlhrowti, 

And all gW sports and merriments decayed, 

Hw timee and May are elmuged, so well is known, 

It were but labour lost if more were said. 

Puaqnin’s Palmodta. 

* • 

That T 3 a great and melancholy truth. The 
spirit and the necessities of the present times is, 
Work, work, work I ” With all our progress, we 
have not progressed into half tlie (^sc and gaiety 
that our ancestors possessed. Witli all our ini- 
pvovemeuts, \vc have not improved on their habit 
of enjoying thcifi«(dves. With all our trium])hs oi*^ 
machinery and of knowledge, we have won no lei- 
sure, no happiness, not even our daily bread. We 
have lost all that our ancestors possessed, and have 
gained nothing which they had not. That is a 
poor story to tell ; that is a strange result of pro- 
if ms and c'mUsaiion, Progress! Is it a progress 
into poverty, toil, .,i J wretchedness that we boast 
^ Let those boast who win. Civilisation ! Is 
it civilisation to have famine and ?xpulsioii from 
lioiiso and home in Ireland — “ w^ork ! work I 
work ! '* and Breinhill^md Goatuerc in England? 
Oh ! there is still somothing hugely wrong I 
Whichever way we turn a giant-monster meets 
us, and startles us out of our dfcains of poetry. 
We cal! t^is an enlightened age. In what is it en- 
lightenea? With all our light and knowledgje can , 
any man tell us, even on this question of May- 
day, hojy the people, as one luiivcrsal people, 
could turn out for a single day and enjoy them- 
selves ? No! the mills want us, the shops want 
us, the hanks and railroads want us. We want 
tnir daily bread, and Mammon wants his. He 
opens alibis thousand mouths of gaping smithies, 
workshops, and offices, to swallow us up. We 
won ffiUlions, but we liavc not won leisure for a 
single ! Where is the man that dare say that 
we arte wiser than our ancestors ? 

Attd Nature and th^ Human Hbart arc the 
same. The one has al^her houifties and delights 
still to offer, the other has all its glorious capacities 
to eujoy ! Oh ! how heautiful and amiable is 
Natumat this moment ! How green is her grass, , 
how teudfer Ik her foliage ! The cuckoo lias re- 
turticd fibiu J&r lands, and shouts his gladness 
once moy«. The nightingale pours hymns of love 
andworship'lWm every hough, more beautiful than 
Pipdar^ or even David ever wrote. The cowslip 
and the primrose bathe in dewy meadows, and 
breathe up incense to the heaven that smiles on 
them. The whole country is a paradise of youth, 


and love, and beauty ; and it s/wuldhe the holiday 
of every man, woman, and child, now to break 
loose from labour and care, and go forth and enjoy 
it. This shovld f){> the festival of May. Without 
returning to the hobby-horse and the more foolish 
customs of our ancestors, we should, at leasts return 
to Nature^ We should make it the holiday of May 
—if not on one d^iy, nt least on another — for every 
soul to go out and abandon itself to the general joy 
of the season. To breathe the fresli, pure air; to 
revel in the feeling of all the delicious grecniioss, 

' and amid Ihe heaven-suggesting hovvers ; to let 
the “ work, work, work ! cease for at least one 
I day in the weary, whirling brain : and the heart, 

! opening to the perception of the mighty joy that 
covers the w^hole face of the earth, repose for a 
single day on the sense of God’s aoodness, and 
feel that it still can sympathise in tlie pleasure of 
its fellow-maii. Tliis should be the lioliday of May - 
[ and J would say, let it,l)e so for all that it can. God 
never ineanb tliat all the loveliness of May should 
be left to the bird upon the bough, and the beast 
in the field ; and that man, the noblest of his 
creatures, should be imprisoned in tlu' w^orkshop, 
and have none of it.. Shall the otter bask in the 
sedge, the snake on the bank, tlie ve»y load in ils 
hole, and shall not nULn bask too? Lei those who 
can enjoy the feast of •4^ature, now go forth luid 
enjoy it -but above all, let them, \vben they set* 
bow glorious May in the country i.s. and feel bow 
it strengthens and refreshes iIrmt lieaiis, resolve 
never to rest till the wliole working population is 
enabled to enjoy this too — and that the lime shuK 
^oflce more come wlien this may be a lioliday lor 
all, and there shall be a dance on the village grei n, 
and a dancing heart in every ])oor man’s bosom, 
at the festival of youth and nature— tlie poetical 
Mav-Day. 


A SHORT ACX’OUNT OF IHIONOGJIAPHY 
By a Cokresvondknt. 

Most ot our readers have probably heard of 
Phonography and Phouotnpy^ the writing and 
printing reformation, wliich, under the guidance 
of its originator, Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Hath, has 
made, arid is making, such rapid progress. We 
propose to give them a page of information on the 
subject. 

Ever since the time of Timothy Briglit, who, 
in the reign of Qiwien Elizabeth, pubfished the 
first work on short-hand, there have been various 
attempts to construct a more brief and philosophical 
method of writing tlian that in common use. The 
one great mistake of all these systems, however, 
w'as, that they were based upon the present absurd 
and cumbrous mode of spelling ; and us briefness 
was the principal obiect, the vowels were UMially 
omitted— thus, with the paucity of the consonant- 
smns themselves, %-endcring the reading a matti r 
of difficulty and uncertainty in all cases. Mr. 
Pitman avoided this pitfall of the Roman alphabet, 
which had proved so fatal to hi.s predecessors. He 
published in 18i*7 a system of stenography, the 
principle of i^hich was that every sound in the 
language should have its sign, which should he 
Ippropriated to it only, and that the combination 
of tliese signs should be considered to make up the 
proper spelling of words, without regard to the 
practice in the cannon Roman cliaracters. 

The signs proposed by Mr. Pitman were exceed- 
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ingly simple, consisting almost entirely of straight 
lines, curves, and dots. Edition after edition 
appeared of the system, which now became known 
as Phonography. A Corresponding Socii'ty ” 
was formed of persons who volunteered to correct 
the lessons of learners through the post, and the 
movement assumed more the aspect of an attempt 
to reform orthography than of a superior method of 
stenography. Periocucals were institutedj classes 
formed, festivals held, andlill the recognised mii- 
chinery of agitation employed. These means of 
forwarding Iconography have proved so success- 
ful, that there are now nearly nine l^iindred mem- 
bers of the^ Corresponding Society-— all the pericT- 
dicals in th<* new character enjoy an extensive 
sale — and scarcely a literary and scientiiic institu- 
tion exists in which phonography has not been 
more or less studied by the inenibers. 

Though phonography is in its very nature ex- 
ceedingly brief, and though an abbreviated style 
has been introduced for letter-writing, &c., Mr. 
Pitman determined to refider the system superior 
to every other as a mere method f)f .stenography. 
He has accordingly just^ nubliahed a wort called 
“The Reporter,’* which lias fully accomplished 
his object. By a most extensive and ingenious use 
of phraseography (or the witing of sentences by a 
junction of tl)e principal consonants which com- 
p(»sc its words) he has ^iiAhled an adept to follow' 
the most* rapid speakepwiih facility, and by just 
tilling in afterwards, at his leisure, the vowels to 
all the consonants, to make the manuscript so 
legible as to be easily road by any pbonograpber. , 
'rtius, rejiorts of speeches may he set up imme- 
(liatelv by compositors from phonographic copy, 
and all tlie labour of writing out his notes fair^ly— 
wliicli now must be submitted to by every re- 
porter — at once swept away. 

But a further reform was necessary. The dis- 
enssion on, and discontent w'ith, our present style 
of spelling, induced by the great spread of phono- 
graphy, had well prepared the public mind for a 
bold attempt to reform it altogether. Mr. Pitman, 
therefore, determined to undertake a philosophical 
irjethod of printing^ as wtH as of writing^ language. 
He commenced a series of experiments in casting 
and using new types, and has now' succeeded in 
perfecting a system of phomiypy., which we think 
IS destined to work the destruction of that wor^t 
of all (»gres to children, the spelling-book : an ogre 
not only crued, hut utterly stujjid and unreasoning, 
and whoso death should be hailed with satisfaction 
l)y all desirors of social improvement. Phonotypy 
retains the whole of the present Homan types, ex- 
cent K, Q, and X, but lixes the application of each 
only to one sound; then with twenty new types to 
express sounds not indiciltcd by the old Roman 
types, the alphabet is complete. •Its appearance 
in use is exceedingly pleasing ; and, better still, 
literature printed in it can be read by one totally 
ignorant of the system almost as easily as if nrinted 
iu the usual Tnannet ; whilst, a person entirely com- 


er ; whilst, a person entirely com- the unm 
reading would certain Ij be able generull; 


men ring to learn reading would certainly be able 
to read fluently and correctly in a week. * 

A system or phonetic long-hand has also been 


long-hand necessary. It is to phonography and 
phonotypy, however, that the attehtion of students 
m the present day will be chiefly directed. 

The community owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Pitman, which it will he certain to pay 
either now or hereafter. Let no one neglect to 
aid iu some way this literary reformation; for 
its effects in forwarding the cause of social ame- 
lioration will, w#are certain, be great indeed. 


THE ARISTOCIUCY OF ENGLAND. 

A History J^or the People. 

Ry John Hamvoen, Junior.* 

• 

.ToAn Ham piIen, J un., promises to be the Michelet 
of England. He has done that for f}ie aristocracy 
which Michelet has done for tlie Jesuits. He has 
shown hy what -steps our aristocracy has reached 
its present uuexamj)led position : how it has con- 
trived to insinuate itself into and set aside the con- 
stitution, and by what means it is to be put back 
♦to its own le^timate place in our political system. 
A more straightforward, unflinchingl and extra- 
ordinary book we never read. But iu point of 
historic novelty alone it deserves the most serious 
attention ot^all readers. There are points of his- 
tory to which a totally new view is given ; undone 
of the highest importance which lias never yet, 
stranpe as it may seem, been frfirly set forth. In 
•the first place, Magna ChaTta, which has com- 
monly been attributed to the barons, is here shown, 
(and that on data furnished by all our best histo- 
rians), to have been actually won and established 
by the people. It is shown that the barnais com- 
pelled the signing of it at Runnymede, but that 
John immediately abjured bis own act; arms were 
resorted to; civil war commenced; the barons 
were everywhere beaten ; they culled in to their 
aid the son of the king of France j and that on 
John’s deathj^ the people, alarmed for the liberty 
of the realm, rose under Hugh de Burgh, drove 
out both barons and their French prince, and 
demanded ami obtained a belter charter from 
Henry III. This is a new and most important 
view of this great event, and one which it appears 
to us is, on tlv' surest data, completely incon- 
testible. , 

Again, the bargain entered into by the nobles 
with Charles II., for his restoration, is not the less 
I singular, nor has been less singularly overlooked 
by all our liistorian.s. It is to Blackstone that we 
^are indebted for the data which our author brings 
together, and thereby tjirows into honest daylight 
the unprecedented fact — that unprecedented and* 


devised by Mr. 


This consists o1» the 


characters commonly used in w'riting, with others 
added, so as to enable the writer toi^pell entirely 
according to sound. As an alphabet of simiJe 
straight lines, curves, and dbt^ such as phono- 
graphy, would hardly be applicable to law docti- 
mentS) and other writings where the^ alteration of a 
letter might be of the utmost importance ; • the 
extension of the phonetic principle in wrifing and 
printing would certainly render such a system of 


generally unsuspected transaction, by which the 
aristocracy freed themselves from all taxation, and 
threw it*on thp peoj^e. Wc cannot go through the 
whole narrative, but select a passage or two 
whicli may induce the reader to turn to the work 
itsefr. Alter explaining the nature of the feudal 


services by which the aristocracy held rfieir lands, 
the author proceeds * 

\Vh»n the people nowadays cry out for abolition of tithes, the 
aristocracy, and their sons kimmerj, the cler^ry, tell us that 
We have bought our estates subject to this hurden, and Uiat it is 

* Chapman, Brothers*, 1846. 
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MOtlJing but proper that vre bear it. That the tithw are noti nor 
evor were, a portion of our property. But vefy different were 
their feelin^js arid toode of reoaoning as to their o^m natural bur- 
dent the fendal setvloes. These services and payments were,^ 
in truth, the reservation made by the crown and government pf 
the country. They were the composition of the aristocracy to the 
iiec(‘i>sary taxation of the realtn, or, in Blackstone's own words, 

•' wet ' the nature of a modern land-tax.’' The aristocracy, 
therefore, wanted neither more nor less than to get rid of their 
wiiole land-tax;, and fling the necessary bmsden of taxation on the 
penpio. They had attempted this in James I.’s days, but this 
scheme with James came to nothing; and it was only when the 
aristocrticy had Charles II. at an advanlage, that they hit on the 
happy idea of freeing themselves entirely from the 8ti])uiated 
burdens on tlieir lands. They succeeded. The dissolute and 
needy prince was glad to make any terms for the crown of Eng- 
land; ihe bargain was struck, and, to use Blackstone’s Own words, 
*' Hie military tenures, with all ilieir heavy appendages, 
destroyed at one blow by the statute 12 Car. II., c. 24, which 
asserts, ‘ That the court ul wards i|nd liveries, and all wardships, 
liveries, picmJer seisins, tenures by homage, knights’- services, 
&c., fee., shall be taken awuy, save only copyhold rind the 
like/” 

“Thus did tlu' artotopracy,” as Blackstone says, “ at one blow,” 
abolish the original compact antr conditions by vhich |hey ac- 
quired possession of all their lands, the h:ilf of the soil of 
England, getting, rid at ihe same time of tlu* heavy rights of pur- 
veyance and of subsidies on those lands. Bf this act tlfcy esta- 
blished that cxtraijttl'n^^fy value of their landed property, which 
has made them at 'this day the most astoundingly opulent and 
powerful arlstoort^ that ever existed ; rtnd has enabled them, by 
this overwhelmiflit wealth and power, to overthrow the balance of 
the ^tjonstitution, . emd thrust the people out of their rights, and 
bouse of repmentativfs. And by what means ? By the 

a drous means Of giving as an equivalent for their natural 
lens, a burden W the people— the Excise 1 p. 142. 

« « 

The nrifltoctBcy, before tliis transaction, paid 
half ^he yearly taxes-— since then this excise has 
grown to 14,600,000/. a-*yfiar, and the whole amount 
of popular taxation to lifty millions 4-year; while 
the land-tax remains at the annual sura of little 
more than iwo viillions I 

llad the authot done nothing more than open 
up this great fact tb the day, he would deservd^ 
well of his country ; but the vital principle of file 
book seems to us the strong light in which it 
places the truth, "^hat it is the people who are the 
fife anieverfitrjtringiiig strength of the nation. By 
numerous and curious columns, it is very strik- 
ingly shown, that from the people, that is, from 
the middle and working classes, have sprung nearly 
all our great and celebrated men of all kinds. 
These observations follow : — 

These arc all of the elfws wb<?bavo to strive. In thoroughly- 
bred, and titled and lordly the Utrtvwg prtncipie is 

dentroyed by the artlflciality of life ami entail of estate; ami indo- 
lence ami efFctninacy are the certain re»uli» The true nobles, 
the philosophers, poets, philosophical statesmen, artists, inven- 
tors, and grenf patriots— ihtM'terjml nobles, who are not ennobled 
by their country, but onnqhle it— -rtiese are ail strivers and 
workers, and hence It is that they awaken the divinity within 
them, ami graw more and more in power, In spirit, u\ l)enBflcence, 
the IwncfaotoTs of mmiklnd. They who cease to work, and cease 
to have a morive for it, cease thus to resemble the grcAt Father of 
all life and honour. Hero lies the secret; that In them life is 
inert, and barren of genius and aspiration. They are the people, 
the Terrell Filit, who are at the Same time, the C«r/i Ftlii, Like 
Ajitsuus, they draw fresh strength from every daily touch of their 
native {jarth, because the eaiuh is embraced and encompassed b;p 
the heavens and the spirit of God. Our aristocracy ore like para- 
•litlbal plants j their roots are not tn the earth, but In the heads of 
4l»e people t but the people drawing at once vigour fl-om the earth 
beneitin from the heaven above, put out everlasting evidences 
nf and fruitfulness, and the oaks of dart their 

tpom into the flintiest rocks nf povfrty, and lin th^ branches 
hkh khova the crowd. 

Kevar Ipt glorious truth forgotten, that th« pood and the 
Miitvaiioift wT Me mrid always come, and alwayi have omnit, jVom 
m fibt. ihotioe ; tho patriots, pfOphetw, and 

ax^t^S oW thfPiiee: th» gre8te.4t sages and phUoa^hent, the 
truo ^undera huiidiers of national wealth and glory, of the 
power and of num, have come flttnoe in aU ages, 

pp. ^44. ''•* / ♦ 

To tb«flo tnitHifl ii^e »et wir wnl, and ra- 
joice to see them growing and soreading. 
This Httlff volume might, indeed, like Michelet’s, 
have he^n called ^*The reople,” 


llortrs br the Veo|ile* 

IFASSAGES FEOM 

THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN. 

By EaRuckert, 

vaosr the GsairAii at »a. HaxMiiicir fick. 

Six words their several claim to me put every day ; 

• I ought, 1 tiuat, I Oflw, I mil, I daro,l may, 

I ought — this Ss the law by God to my heart given ; 
The goal on towards which I am by myself driven. 

I must — this 3a the pale, in which the world one side, 
And on the other nature, force me to abide. 

I con-— the measure is of power to me lent, 

Of strength, ability, art^jinowledge tlie extent. 

• 

I will’s the moat lustrous .jewel witli which I’m drcss’ci, 
And freedom’s seal my mind hath on itself impress’d. 

I dare — this is at once J^hc motto on the aeol, 

At freedom’s open'd gate a holt whose check I feel. 

1 »»oy— at last, is that wJiidj doth hefwixt qll float, 
Uncertain^nd unfixed ; t/ie moment gives it note, 

I ought, I WMLvf, I can, I mil, I dare, I may, 

These six their several claim to me put every day. 

As long as Thou would’st teach, I know wliat every day 
\*oughi, I must, 1 cofu, 1 will, 1 darv, 1 may. 

London. 


CRY OF THE SPRING FLOWER-SELLER. 

By W. C. Bknkbtt. 


aw^y- 


Buy my flowers ! 


“Buy My Flowers!” 

Violets, violet®— here, sec, I bring ; 

Primroses, wet from the woods o? the spring j 
Lilies, the whitest that silver our vallies \ 

Come out from your courts, from the gloom of your 
alleys— 

Buy my flowers ! 

Here’s pleasure a selling !— my blossoms come buy— 
Cheap enough for the Ibv^ choice enough for the high— 
Buy my flow ers ! 

It 

Come, xnake your close rooms and your dark windows 

Witl? Noughts of their dwellings on hanks far away 
And the hprs of work, long so sluggish for many a day, 
Througlwthe thoughts that they bring, shall trip lightly 


An<Frato the heart of 5ie dty t 

The country, the meadows, tlie woodland and Spring i 
Pleasant hoUto you spent in the green fleleSi long ago. 

Gn stiles that you loved, and in Wei Well you know— 

^ 'Comeaodhuyi 

The poorest may bay ^em. the richest tWll pleasw- 
Them’s neVr a one sells bnghier blossoms tium 
There^wUeV a one sells such sweet flowers 
Buy my flowers t 
Greenwich. • 
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LYRICS OF LIFE.-BY MARY IIOWITT. 

No. IV.--JUD(3MENT. 

Name her not, the guilty one ! 

Virtue turns aside for shame 
At the mention of her name: 

Very evilly hath she dtne ^ 

Pity is on her mis-speut ; 

She was born of guilty kin, 

Her life’s course hath guilty been ; 

Unto school she never went, 

And whatp’er she learned was sin 
Let her die ! 

She was nurtured for her fate: 

Benutiful she was, and Vain ; 

Like a cliild of sinful Cam 
She was horn a reprobate ! 

Lives like hers the.w!>rld defile t 
Blead not for her, let Jier die," 

As the child of ihfamy ! 

Ignorant and poor and vile, 

Pliigue-spot to the eye. 

Let her die! 
f 

The Heart of'^he Outcast. 

I am young, alas! so young, 

An<l the world has been my foej 
And by hardship, wrong, and woe 
Hath my bleeding heart been stung ! 

There was none, O God ! to teach me 
What was wrong and what was right! 

J have sinned before thy sight ; 

Let my cry of anguish reach Uiee, 

Piercing through the glooms of night, 
God of love ! 

Man is cruel, and doth smother 
Tender mercy in liis bre.ast, 

Lays fresh burdens on the oppressed ; 
J'ities not an erring brother, 

Pities not the stormy throes 
Of the soul despair hath riven, 

Nor the brain to madness driven ! — 

No one but the sinner knows 
What it means— to be forgiven I 
(Sod of Jove ! 

I’herefore will I put my trast 
In thy mercy, and !• cleave 
To that love whieWan forgive i 
To that judgment which is just; 

Which can pity all my weakness; 

Which hath seen the life-long strife 
Of passions fiercer than the knife; 
Known the desolating bleakness ^ 

Of my desert path through life, ^ 
God of love 1 * 

I must perish in my yofith ! , 

And, had I been better taught, 

And, did virtue as it ought, ^ 

And, had gtey-heired wisdom rath, 

I should not have fiillen Ho \0wl 
— *Tis the power of circumstance, 

‘Tis the wretch’s dire mischance, 

To be bom to $in and woe ! a 

pity thou my ignorance, 

God<)f love! 


MR. WILBERSPIN-THE FRIEND OF 
THE PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 

By Mary Leman Gillies. 

It is among the heaviest of the charges hitherto 
made against sociaty, that it neglects its bene- 
factors. The history of mankind teems with in*- 
stances of this species of ingratitude. The good, 
the wise, have again and ngdin toiled, amid diffi- 
culty and disadvantage, in behalf of humanity ; 
and having achieved, unassisted and uncheerod, 
theu great object, have been suffered to pass away 
unrecognised and unrewarded. Amid the reform 
of many mistakes, let us hope that this may be one 
“-that while the car is yet awake — while the heart 
is yet warm to which the voice of gratitude is due, 
and must be sweet, that ^at voice will be poured^ 
forth. Not aft heretofore be the tribute of honour' 
and veneration withheld till it ^an ^eiaid only 
upon tlfe gTave-*“k*fc it bo borne witlt vi^l grati- 
tude to the living man. Ours be tho recognition, 
and his the reward, while it is yet day; nor, there- 
fore, when the night cometU whicji MXiuat a^iut him 
from our sight, be the “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” denied to his future fame and 
its memorial. Let us pause and look around us. 
Ltt us ask, who^have we yet among us to whom is 
due, ill a peculiar manner, the > acknoi^ladgtnentB 
of national gratitude. There are places in which, 
could this oucstion be asked, thousands of young 
Voicea would ^eply, waking the echoes with the 
name of Wildcrspin. “ He taught us to love. He 
taught us to think. He taught us to learn. But 
for Aim we had been ignorant* and criminal — 
tlftrough Aim we are informed and Christian.” 
While the mothers of these young beings, more 
cloq^uent in silence than their children in excla- 
mation, wmuld raise the mute prayer of the heart to 
invoke blessings on the head which had grown 
gray in the service of their children, Mr. 'VVilder- 
spin begun his labours in 1819, and from that time 
steadily went on with the development of that 
beautiful system which Robert Owen fir.*!! esta- 
blished at New Lanark, and in which tlie princi- 

f lesof PestalozEi were carried into practical effect, 
n that year Mr. W ildersifin established his first 
school : and, appearing like a Messiah among chil- 
dren, began t4 call forth happily and simulta- 
neously all the powers of young humanity. A 
momentary glance at the little automatdhs of past 
days, who, prisoned in sileneft and severity in the 
school-room, sat under the fear of punishment, 
straining their minds to accomplish or efcape the 

S iven task, affords a high contrast to the system of 
Ir. Wilderspin, which is in comparison like a 
fountain in the sun, letting its beneficial waters 
leap into light, and spreading sweetness and free- 
<R>m through a thousand channels. In a letter 
now before me, Mr, Wildferspin says, speaking of 
his first school, “ 1 undertook to try the experiment 
of making two hundred children happy. ’ Here 
is a 8ubje<^fur a sympathetic artist. Let us fancy 
we behold the ^gracious presefice coining fortn 
from the clouds of the old system, and, clothed in 
light, looking; love, and hope, and happiness upon 
the young beings it was purpose to eliyate and 
save, ' , 

The first school was in Vincent-square, and it 
becamff a modal-school, the master of which was 
formed under Mr. WUdetspin’s own traininjr. In 
the course of four or five years, as the number of 
schools increased, public attention was engaged, 
and a society formed, which held Us first meeting 
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at ‘the Ffeemasonn’ Ilall, the Marquis of 
downe in the chair. ThU society existed only two 
years, — it sunk in 182^ for want of funds ; and from 
that time forth Mr. Wlderspin has worked single- 
handed, creating infant-schools, trainin^^ instruc- 
tors, and lecturing on infant education, making no 
appeal to public or private aid, and liberally 
rewarding the services of his agents and assistants. 
He made repeated visits to all tRe provincial towns 
of England, leaving behind, in most of them, in- 
fant-schools, Jn like manner, he repeatedly visited 
Ireland, whither he proceeded in 1827, and after- 
wards to Scotland. Infant-schools almost every- 
•where followed upon his advent. At this day 
there are, in Dublin and its neighbourhood, twf^ftty- 
two ; whilst in Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, 
Armagh, in fact, in all the large towns, they have 
been planted. In Scotland, the first school insti- 
tuted is now a normal school, having the support 
of (lovernment, and at •which all teachers are 
trained, Jn 188S, the Board of Education look up 
Mr. Wilderspin ’solans. The Commissioners sent 
for him to organise their National School (uilow'ed, 
on the highest authority, to be the best school of 
the present day in the three kingdoms), all tlm 
teachers of which arc trained on Mr. Wilderspin's 
system. While the great work w'as thus advancing, 
and vineyard after vineyard was snreading through 
the length and breadth of the la^id, dispensing 
benedts which, iu their infinite ramifications aim 
remote ton sequetices, it is impossible to calculate, 
the first worker — the henoficoiit originator — was 
not thought of. Ilia time, his toil, ly's means, and 
those of his children (who became his coadjutors), 
were freely, fervently, unremittingly devoted to 
the rising generation, with a 7,<’al which made him 
< 5 ^uite regardless o*f his own interests. He says, ip 
tne letter I have luready alluded to — “ 1 thought 
not of old age or want — even now I have fait/i 
that when it is feiown that 1 aiu'poar, and have 
spent all I ever had for tli(‘ public benefit, the 
Almighty will raise up friends to write for me, to 
speak for me, to work for me, and that neither 
myself nor my five helpless girls will be allowed to 
sink into our f^raves in poverty." Shall this faith 
not have fruition ? ** Tho foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests," shall it he added, 
that this ” man hath no4 where to lay his head ? " 
Impossible ! It is utterly impossible that such 
should he the end of such a pilgrimage as he has 
passed; especially when it is knfMvn, that even 
now, whep premature age, wdiich his unrelaxinjg 
toils have accelerated, and poverty, which his 
social and misclfish nature took no precaution to 
ward off, ^lave not stimulated him to stey) forward 
to invite aid or induce sympathy. No — he has 
been might iu liis unambitious retirement, in his 
untiring zeal, by some inquirers after the friends of 
the people^ ; they have enlisted a few spirits like 
their own in his cause, and the honour lia.s been 
permitted me to introdpee bis name and bis 
* claims to the People's Journal. 1 know 'whom I 
address. I should wrong them and my owm con- 
victions did 1 add another word. May Bie stay of 
Samuel Wilderspin among w be pfotracW to the 
utmost jimits permitted to mortality; and, free 
frompaitifhl infirmity, may he continue to»smile 
on thoaa who will henceforth strew his path with 
flowers, rffed clear it of thorns.* 

/ , . ■ . 

* (We vnantltrelo IWpe that thin apjKfsil'w Ul iq eornt' qu#rteT» he 
attended with tupacthial oraiseouenced, a<>a therefore append in 
a note that auMCripli<»ni will b** receivecl nr Uie following hanks ; 
— Medsrk MeyWomt, and Co., hnndon; J^eatham, 

Tew, and Co., Wakefield ; A. Ileywood, Sons, and Co„ Liverpool; 
Sir B. He^wgpd, and Co., Monchdstcr.— E iutoh.] 


PENNY WISDOM ; 

IN hfiXTEItS TO UNKNOWN KBIENDS. 
Ur A Man op JNo Pakty. 


NO. 1.— STILETTO LAW. 


• jffb«don, April 18fA, 18^16. 

Penny wisdom without pound folly ! Wliy not ? 
— as well as Penny Postage; and, moreover, wilh- 
• out the worIR being thereby proved to have re,ached 
its Age of Brass ! Cheap truth— sterling, however 
small in value and humble in form — this is whatl 
mean by a title to a series of cphstlcs, which may 
possibly embrace the most widely different things, 
and wo-things, of the day. 

I begin my con-espondence with you, dear friend 
—he you Capitalist or Operative, Chartist or Re- 

f iealer, Puseyite or mssentcr — in anything but a 
ively Immodir. 1 was waked this morning by a 
voice sounding cheerfully on the pavement below 
rny window ; one of the cries, methought, which 
(having no nerves) 1 love to hear, as signs that 
I)ay has comeback, ojndLife is astir, and Industry 
is catering for conifort. In part I was right ; but 
the erv'' what was it?» 

“ ANOTHER *l5lIOT AT THc'^KlNn OF THE FRENCH ! " 

The shout of the man — loud as a trumpet, and 
hoarse as a raven — has been sounding in my cars 
all day, as if it had been a knell ; reminding me 
oi’the Viiices which were abroad in London streets 
{it*the time of the Plague, or of some summons 
which lia.s sw'ept from the walls of a town belea- 
guered by savagci enemie.s, calling on the strong 
and the faithful to rise up and do battle. As an 
EngU.s'hman, us a citizen, I cannot sleep till I, tO(», 
have sent a word or two forth, which 1 pray all 
good and true men to take up, and ponder over at 
their labour, at their meals, and by their firesides ! 

'riiai cry is not one to make light of. It does 
fell of pestilence abroad on the earth. It does call 
upon all who love God and their kind to take such 
weapons as they know how to use, and turn them 
against the foul Fiend. Most of all are those, my 
dear friend, who, like you and me, interest our- 
selves in progress, in truth, in liberty ; whose 
work it is to unlock doors, reclaim waste lands — 
give the weak strength, and the oppressed justice 
* -most of all are we, who arc of and/or the People, 
bound to raise our voices, whether be who has 
fired "another shot" be an Irish peasant or a 
Polish boor : — or some wretched, disappointed crea- 
ture, dragged through the slime of the Paris 
kennels till he has lost all semblance of human 
cleauliuess ! 

Let not our pity for the Offender— now, happily, 
replacing the blood-thirsty vengeance which in old 
limes hunted him down — blind us to the abomi- 
nation flf offences like these. We are doing all in 
our pifwev for the extirjiation of War; shall we 
hear of Assassination without protest ? Say that 
Tyianny is the monfter aimed at ; shall we root him 
on his throne, by encouraging deeds which appeal 
to the sympjithy of the manly and generous in de- 
Ssn ce ot the obj ect so outrageously monaoed ? Say 
that Craft is to Unmasked— the web, which we 
have not time or patience to untie, to be cut— shall 
we allow Craft so fair an opportunity for complaint 
— lhall we warrant him meekly to go forth in the 
markcR-places, and up to the altar, appealing to 
Heaven against brute force ? 'Hiere is the conve- 
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nient excuse of Madness, too — with which it is now 
too much the fashion to explain away every vile 
and ferocious excess. Let us leave* this to those 
whom it concerns. Better, we boldly say, for our- 
selves, is a special disf?race in one, however near 
and dear to us — which may be honestly owned, 
cheerfully atoned for, and generously pardoned — 
than a disease, the admitted existence of which 
amounts to a sword hanging over our kindred 
heads — to a poison in our kincfrecPveins : to a fear 
that the sword may fall some day, when we are 
defenceless — that the poison may aw^ll, till there 
is no pure blood left within ua. We |voiild fain 
call things by their true names, would wo not? If 
we are not afraid to show the rottenness of Vice in 
high places — let us not be ashamed to speak of 
crime among ourselves as crime ; no malady to be 
dealt upon with electuaries, and pills, and soft 
pillows ; still less bloodr-letting — but an evil to be 
faced fearlessly, discountenanced sternly, and 
chastised with as much ignominy as may admit the 
hope of the criminal’s repen tJlncc. While we dare 
harden no one into the hopelessness oT despair (a 
Hell upon earth !) we must av6id as pestilence that 
maudlin pity which smoothes, and glosses over, 
and sheds tears at every error-— till (strange eflect 
of the hurnan need of symjftithy!), a wretched 
appetite is engendered among the, wretched for 
this degrading and piteous ’notoriety ; and the 
uttermost ettUfusion of clefin with foul, straight 
with crooked, right with wrong, grows an epi- 
demic, eating away the very marrow of our bones, 
and drinking our heart’s blood. 

Do I seem passionate, even, about this matter ? 
— unable, with Ion, to smile the guilt away as , 

A derioua faac^ and a rnusclc ralised 

OlK'rtieiil to its impulwe — 

Or do you fancy me, in secret, as belonging to the 
(ilass of those obsequious creatures to whom “ a 
King of France has no legs ? ”- -whose generic wor- 
ship (if Royalty makes th(‘m dwell solely on the 
good humours of an Austrian Francis, or the devo- 
tional (Vrvour of a French ("Iiarles, or the orison- 
going and ehnrch-buihiiiig whims of the Godfather 
to o\ir Ileir-Apparent, till they can forgot a Pellico 
jKTsecuted into gentle imbecility at ypieiberg— a 
jness chained up as it was in Paris ere the Thrt'c 
Dnys set in — a jjeople restless, dissatislied, cast 
loose of all anchorage, such as may be now seen in 
Prussia ? it is not so. Only, where some exclu- 
sively pity murderers, and some the victims oi‘ 
llie factory, the cheap school, the jail, I can pity 
Kings, also, for their human temptations— a pity 
excluding all belief in “ the divinity whicli hedges 
them.” And 1 love loo much the misgoverned, 
the ignorant, the afflicted, to si*e their cause and j 
its real strength thus perilously mishandled by 
such insulated acts of violence, without calling on 
all who love with me, to avoid the responsibility 
of aiding in the spreau of a deadly infection. Were 
Lucifer himself to be got down from his throne — 
it must not be by one of Lucifer’s schemes, or Lu- 
cifer’s servants. We are not destroying omfold 
Devil so much as enthroning a new one ! 

Observe, that in the above, \ Ijfive merely deall 
with the extremest fact of Asassiuation (to put 
it in the phrase of the waiting-genthp women) 
“ under the most favourable of circumatances” — 
that is, after the most desperate provocations ! 

I have allowed the man la^conite and his sympa- 
thisers to assert that the King of the French is a 
monster of tjTmmy— an Archijnnge of craft. To* 
question the justice of this as.^enion— -to poinif to 
peace preserved, and commerce strengthened, as 


alteratm hicts—would be waste of time, and dis- 
tract our attention from the main point. When 
we are about abolishing the piinishmeut of Death, 
wc must not have men, whether crowned or un- 
crowned, shot at in the streets, nor hearken unto the 
tidings thereof without an abhorrent protest which 
shall show to the world that we ,can distinguish 
between the Liberator and tho.Mtirderer ! and that 
the more which is done for the People, the less will 
they tolerate the thought of such atrocities. 


THE FORTUNES OF MARY LESLIE; 

A ]')omcsttc Tali’, 

By Mrs. Vincu^t Moveij.o. 

“ Oh, ^fed ! you would not thus praise my arms 
if you spw them .of a morning, with my sleeves 
tucked up, and my elbows red as a piony, wu'tlj 
scrubbing and brushing up the house; nor talk of 
my glossy hair if you saw it tucked undt'r a plain 
linen moh-Cfip, to keep me cool whilst baking or 
brewing.” 

‘^Indeed but I should, dearest Mary; and J 
should also rrme^iher your clieerful industry and 
right disposition, which have made you jireiVr 
honest though hard servitude to a life of case pur- 
chased by wickedness. Oh ! when 1 call to mind 
the^comfort an4 happiness of your curly home, I 
can but wonder at your fortitude, and worship you 
as a saint.” 

This simple colloquy was held oviT a rustic gate, 
shaded by all the luxuriant foliiige and blossoms 
witli which June abounds ; tlie mr perfumed with 
the smell of netv-mown hay, and the countenances 
of the humble speakers illuininecl by the softened 
hues of a fading suuscl. ^ 

Mary Leslie was the daughter of a substantial 
yeoman, who had assisted ihe natural quick intel- 
ligence witli w'hich Nature had endowed his child 
'by the blessing of a solid education, enforced by 
excellent moral and religious ])rocepts. Mary was 
not regularly handsome; yet her laughing eye 
and brilliant, brunette confnlexion, redolent of 
hoallh and good-huiiioiir, and her youthful form, 
developed by a pastoral life to perfect symmetry 
of rounded fulnei^s, rendered her the most attraci- 
tive lass of the village. It is to be presumed) 
tbercforc, that the deprecatory 4onc she employed 
in speaking to her lover, Edward Thatcher, was 
witli aviewptluTto extort his contradicti^i than 
expecting his assent* 

Her faithful swain, with whom she was con- 
versing (Ned Thatcher, as he mm called), had 
even less to recommend him to the world's notice 
tha# his humble mistress — a foundling of the 
parish, reared by public oJiarity, his very name 
w'aa given him from the trade to which ne had 
been bound by the overseers. 

Circumstap'res, however, particularly interest- 
ing, had first intwduce<> him at Woodburne, the 
farm of the Leslies. When Mary was twelve years 
old she Juid been saved from drowning by Ned 
Thatcher, then a strong, hold lad, two yearg older 
^lan herself. 'Fhe gratitude of l^er parents led 
them, in return, to bestow many acts of useful 
kindness *upon her preserver; and discovering 
several noble traits in his» nature, supposed by 
some impossible to exist in one of liis grade, they 
lultivated, these umanotions of goodness by Kindly 
ndvice and cueouvagement, and Ned became a 
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constant and welcome visitor at their hospitable I ultimately become the purchaser ot Wootlburne, 

I and no one cared to offend him bv questioning the 
validity of his title-deed, in behalf of a poor girl, 
who could neitlior contribute to their interest nor 
their pleasure. Many, it is true, pitied — few of- 
fered assistance. The squire’s son sent Mpy a 
ten-pound note, and an oner to accompany him to 
CamVidge as his mistress ; the young si^uire’s 
mother chancing intercept Marjj's indignant 
rethsai, rc-inclofing the money, hurried her hope- 
ful son back to his college piinuiU, out of the way 
of such “an* artful hussey,” against whom she 
hrnceforth*ncver ceased railing. 

Jt must be owned no one believed the rich 
woman’s inalicious reports, for they remembered 
Mary’s honest bringing-up and spotless character ; 
but still it had a pernicious effect. The rustic 
beaux dared approach the unprotected orphan 
with less respect, as one upon whom scandal had 
fastened its envenomed tongue, whilst women, 
who valued not their own reputation, laughed 
at Mary as^a siniplctBii for returning the money, 
or declareti they would have accepted the son’s 
offer, to be revenged upon his slanderous mother. 
It must be owned, even, that Mary's nr>tions of 
right and wrong received a severe shock from those 
calumnies beings attacned to her conduct, which 
she liad considered dictated by modesty and fe- 
male dignity; hut was re-asRiircd and consoled by 
Pidward's Assertion that had her parertts been alive 
they would have approved her behaviour, and she 
remembered that though the rich might insult her 
by 8i|g;h propositions and such comments, vice 
alone could degrade her. 

« All this ended, after a time, by poor Mary Les- 
lie's being reduced to take service with an (ddcrly . 
couple, who lived in the prettiest cottage in the 
village, upon a slender annuity and an a<*quir('d 
charnrlcr for ultra-siiuetity. At first entering upon 
her new career Mary w'ould often wt'Cp, and could 
not but tliink her mistress over severe for every 
trifling fault, and tlmt she used move harsh and 
abusive language than was consistent with the 
maxims of the New Testament — a text of which 
she had ever in her mouth, whatever might he her 
practice; hut Mary concluded it must be her own 
fault—so pious a woman cotdd not bo to blame. 

Her master was more kind— would call her his 
“little Ruth," and his “Benoni;" and, after the 
severe reprimands of his wife, would console his 
young handmaiden by quotations from the Cmi- 
ticlcs, which were not always intelligible to his 
auditor’s eomprehmision ; hut she guessed he 
meant kindly by his fondling manner, and Imped 
she felt grateful. 

At the period this history opens, Mary had be- 
come a little more i*l‘Conciled to her lot: a state of 
mind to whihh she was greatly assisted by the un- 
wearied affection of Ned Thatcher, who, when his 
daily labour was ended, might be seen, with a 
nosegay in hand, or some trifling love-offering, 
waiti|ig at Master Simmons’s gate till Mary ap- 
pt»ar^*d. Long into the stunmer night would these 
poor lovers nave earnestly talked — consoling 
themselves for dq^ly toil and privation by speaking 
df pastpoys and f\iture hopes ; but even this simple 
recreation was grudgingly awarded them by the 
saintly nrtoster and mistress, who contrived to in- 
terrupt the current of thei r h appy talk by vexatious , 
and ndgetty ^lothmands, or to close it early by 
ordering their handmaid to retire, that she might 
grilse with the lark for her daily toil. 

.\t even this stinted intercourse was 

stopped. The pious scold fell sick, and instead of 
allaying her pains by the meekness of Christianity, 


abod(\ 

I’lds intercourse was most beneficial to the lad ; 
it taught him the value of good oualities, of edu- 
cation, and industrious habits— that these would 
raise him above the stigma of his birth, and might 
exalt him to affluence : at all events, they would 
confer respectability, intclHgeiice, and self-respect. 
His reverence and love, in return, for father, 
mother, and daughter, amounted to devotion. The 
farm of Woodburne appeared to him an Eden: 
the elder Leslies, patriarchs rich in flocks and 
herds, breathing benevolence and wisdom, and* 
blessed with a daughter lovely as Ilachaej,^ and 
who, like that scriptural maiden, was to he wooed 
and won by lung servke and tried fidelity. It 
did not enter into Ned's imagination that the com- 
paratively rich Mary Leslie miglit be considered 
too liigh a pri;4c for theiiumble parish-apprentice. 
No, it was riis firm resolve that he would become 
worthy of her *, and this incitement made him 
conquer the difficulties of writing and aiathmetic 
■'-a preliminary step indispensable to his advance- 
ment, and the hare rudiments of which only had 
been grudgingly doled out to him in liis childhood 
by the village .schoolmaster, himself neither a great 
scribe, nor learned in Euclid. 

Ned’s great delight was reading aloud at the farm, 
whilst Mary and her mother sewfd ; and the few, 
but excellent books they possessed, improved his 
understanding and enlarged hi.s mind. Voyages 
made him aware that there are other countries 
than this little island, and many ewstoma different 
from ours, which are, nevertheless, not to he de- 
spised, or considered unprofitable; whilst history 
taught him that though in nil ages great and good 
nu ll have struggK-d and suffered, their fame 
lives, their good deeds remain. Moreover, Nod had 
a sweet voice, apd before it roughened into the deep 
tones of manhood, his singing of psalmody pro- 
cur^l him great praises from village judges and 
critics. He was a prime cricketer, and expert ut 
cudgel-playing and single-stick ; above all. his face 
and person were singularly handsome ana manly, 
and his usefulness and good-nature inexhaustible. 
Can it be wondered that such a combination won 
the love of Mary, and tlie approval of her parents, 
who r«»joieed in the pi^.spect of their child’s being 
united to one so excellent in di.spo»ition, so eager 
to acquire goodness^ knowledge, and utility ? j 

Old Walter Leslie was an aavocate for early ! 
marriagt‘«, and had pronused Ned that, if he worked 
steadily at fanning^ his master, the thatchcr, being 
dead, and the widow givitij^ up the htisiness and 
his artiMes of apprenticeship) until Mary had at- 
tained her ei|?htecnth year, he would then make 
him his son-in-law, and share with his children 
his home and the produce of the farm. 

TnCse blissful prospects were destroyed by the 
sudden death of the tilder Leslie, and the villtny 
of on uncle, who prctrtided an assignment of the 
whole property to him for an alleged debt. Mary 
and her lover knew nothing of law, and were at 
bewildered with jg*ief as to be incapable of 
aiteution to pecuninry oi^pgal tlaims ; the intel- 
lij^euijie, therefore, thal Woodburne wa« sold, and 
that Mary must quit her early home, cOftOs like a 
tbuhd^hmt to vouise them both from their stupor : 
btit wh'ejH Edvtard would have remonstrated, anff* 
wtlttid have pleaded the orphan’s rights, he was 
taunted whhis own insignificance and presump- 
tion, with leM technicalities, and hfi- 

teriy rpiiije to feel Lis utter inability to procure 
redress, VaiU were all appeals to the iiei^bour- 
ing mUiers and gentry : the lord of the manor had | 
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\ she became more exacting than ever : bodily pain 
V made her irritable, and poor Mary, in addition to 
I 'tveary days and sleepless nights, had to endure re- 
proach, peevishness, and abuse. In presence of 
the doctor, or minister, this woman could hypo- 
critically affect patience and resignation; out, 
alone with her helpless dependant, Sie laid aside 
\ all restraint, and gave vent to ^ the natural vul- 
( garity and brutality of her disposition. To in- 
crease these Butferings, her master became loo 
consoling and tender , would frequently warn her 
not to listen to young men’s courtship, yet, under 
the guise of evangelical texts, would fain persuade 
I her that vice with a man of his pious practices was 
/ not sinful. Indignant with the hoary sinner, she 
) threatened to expose him to his wife and the world. 

\ Frightened lest his sanetimonious seeming would 
no longer screen him, he vowed he wislicd only to 
/ try her virtue, “like gold seven times refined,” 

) and begged that all might be forgotten, and har- 

\ mony re-established between them ; ouj^ in his 

( heart he never forgave the bitter terms %n which 

( she unmasked his hypocrisy. Fear and revenge 

' led him to further crime ; and, to prevent her ae- 

\ cusing him, he resolved to invalidate her testi- 

mony, by destroying her charackjr and charging 
7 her with theft. For this purpose he contrived to 

fj introduce in her trunk some ol their small stock 

; ol* silver-spoons^ together witt'j sundry articles of 

'( her mistress’s wearing apparel; ana Mary was 

/ interrupted in the first interview with Ned That- 

j clior she had enjoyed for many w'ceks by an >b- 

ru])! summons from her employers, and an angry 
'I domaiul for the missing property. That “those 
'/ \v1l> hide can find, ” has become proverbial ; it was 

:] not, therefore, long before the old siiinor demanded 
'I a search amongst his victim’s wardrobe, where, 

A of c<mrsc, the stray goods were found. 

;( To load the poor ^irl with abuse and invective, 

' and to charge her with ingratitude, hard-heurted- 
; ness, and every had quality, were the next move- | 
'll irients in the plot of this domestic tragedy ; and, 
finally, to commit her to the care of the constable 
( and justice, who, lamenting over the wickedness 
,) of the poor, and edified bj the upturned eyes and 
sanctified palaver of her persecutors, could do no 
less than award her six months hard labour in the 
i{ county jail. 

,,/ At first poor Mary was quite stunned ; the facts 
}j w'ere strong against her. She had herself wit- 
nessed the several articles drawn from the bottom 
; of her trunk ; yet, unless she had placed them 
(/ there in her sleep, she could not account for their 

)) unwelcome presence in so unusual a situation. 

i True, her box was always unlocked; but could 

7 any one be wicked enough to ttike advantage of 

!j this circumstance, and w’-ork her utter ruin ? All 

I) consideration ended in bewilderment for the pre- 
), sent, and despair for the future ; and hut for one 

!! cheering gleam which beamed through this dark 

ji cloud of her life, she must have been sunk with 

j) shame, sorrow, and dismay. She remembered 

'i that when her master consigned her to the cchi* 

stable, Ned Thatcher had interposed, vowed she 
(! was innocent, that he would go to prison for her — 

1 and at length, out of all patience with old Sim- 

1 mons’s abuse of his Mary, had struck the^ pitiful 

!< hypocrite, and could not be prevented from giving 

; mm a severe and well-merited chastwement. One 

I faithful heart, then, believed her to ne wrongly 

I accused, and ought this not to console and rouse 

her to happier thoughts? The companions, also, 
of her misery and enforced toil, more acquainted 
with the bad part of mankind, boldly charged old 
j Simmons with the deed, nor could Mary long for- 


bear to think they had penetrated his revengeful 
plan, which had, alas I but too well succeeded, 
About tliree months passed over, and the bitter- 
ness of her feelings was subsiding ; what will not 
time effect ? The contact with vicious characters, 
which had at first shocked her— the coarse speech 
and wanton jest— became by degrees less odious ; 
and if she did not join* in such discourse, she at 
least listened with less disgust, and caught her- 
self frequently smiling at their caricatures of the 
seeming good, and consoled ^by their reasonings 
upon the necessity and pleasure of outwitting a 
wo^ld who were leagued against them. Such so- 
ciety ar!<? such arguments soon harden the most 
tender conscience, and no gopd Samaritan enters 
those abodes to pour the “oil and wine” of holier 
precepts into their wounded hearts. Better thoughts 
and feelings, the fruit of her early moral edu- 
cation, would styil arise and still linger with our 
heroine ; bj!lt these' were almost, *entirely silenced 
by the sad mtelligenpe, which reachfcd her about 
this time, tnat Edward Thatcher, her faithful lover 
and only friend, having offended the squire by 
the freedom of his remarks upon the acquisition 
of Woodburne, and the subsequent misery it had 
entailed upon Leslie’s child, had been convicted 
of poaching, and, it being war-tinic, was forced 
to enlist as a soldiej, and sent to join his regiment 
out Ol* the country. Here, then, was an end to 
hope, or better aspirations f Of what avail were 
industry and good conduct?* they had led Mary 
to a prison, and gxiled Edw^ard : both were stig- 
matised with crime and disgrace ; innocence had 
^failed to protect or defend thoin— benccfovili, vice 
and cunning might assist them more effectually. 

Sudi was the dangerous and errpneous state of 
mind to which Mary was reduced whcii she ter- 
minated the period of her unjust imprisonment, 
turned out upon the wide world without character, 
friends, or money. Tlie only shelter which offered 
was the mean abode of a good-natured but fr&il 
woman, one of her lute companions in durance. 

The first evening of her enlargement proved 
rainy and gloomy. Chance threw in her way an 
odd volume containing T/ie Cojitrastj by Miss 
Edgeworth. Many honest and kindly feelings were 
renewed by the perusal, succe#dcd by bitter tears. 
“Yes, in Fairyland virtue may be rewarded, not 
in this unjust world,” she exclaimed : “ better use 
the beauty one has ft) surer purpose. ’ 

“ So, you are come to your senses atlast^’ an- 
swered her companion. “Thal^ook is like a 
fairy-tale, but I sometimes read it, when I can 
afford to be good and happy j it reminds me^so of 
mother’s talk when I was young and romantic. 
But only look at Sarah Gosling ! — how fine she is 
— and coming straight here, I declare! We shall 
soon liave all the news ; that girl has such a 
tongiie, and is as vain as a peacock ! ” 

Sarah was, indeed, brimfuiofnews; and having 
tired all her other acquaintancoa with the details, 
was fortunate in finding new listeners. 

After many/jongratulations upon their meeting 
again, she proceeded to %elata how the young 
» squire, Mary’s former admirer, bad completely 
won her heart by his handsome face and sweet 
speeches ; so much so, indeed, that she could re- 
fuse him nothing ; and, in return, had made 
her the most solemn promise of marriage, when- 
ever his fatjier died, and had given her heaps of 
fine clothes and trinkets whiah she should shortly 
have many ouportunitios of showing when she ap* 

S ompanied the squire to London in his coach and 
bur; — concluding by dwelling upon the advan- 
t»g(; of having a grand and generous beau in pre- 
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frrence to a country bumpkin, on(l advising her 
listeners to choose such admirers with all possible 
speed ;-“hut on no account to meddle with her 
beau, as she was horribly jealous, and would not 
mind, if she were provoked, ‘‘pisonmff a rival,” 
or, at least, “ of tearing out her eyes and hair by 
the roots.” 

'The words of tins silly, well-clothed, well- 
fed, apparently merry and happy woman, made a 
g?eat impression upon Mary. He not too severe 
upon her, daughters of rectitude and affluence ! — 
tremble lest you also should falter, if as severely 
tried. - • 

The morrow being fine, Mary sauntc^^cd forth 
among the meadows and green lanes, wlndi WTre 
blooming with (‘arly violets, cuckoo-buds, and the 
first snowy blossoms of sjjring — a vague liope might 
have actuated her, at first setting forth, that she 
should possibly mecj the squire^ and that her 
beauty was sujierior to Sally Opsbng’s^ but, hav- 
ing brought w,uli her the volume of the preceding 
eve-ning, she padually became so absorbed with 
the happy family there depicted, that all her tender 
and good* sympathies were engaged by them: — 
more especially, old Frankland reminded her of 
her beloved father, and from thence, the recol- 
lection of his moral precepts and upright character 
was speedy and advantageous for his erring 
daughter, who blushed to so far ncg^JCtcd 
such precept and example, 

“ Oh! my dear parents! pray for your miserable 
child !” she exclaimed, clasping her hands toge- 
ther fervently, and gassing into tiee clear blue sky : 
— the exclamation, uttered in all humility and sin- 
cerity of heart, was itself a prayer, and the God, 
who suffers *ot a sparrow’s fall unheeded, heark- 
ened to her petition and confirmed her in go«d re- 
solutions : — the free air of heaven blew on her 
cheek, in grateful contrast to the late loathsome 
atmosphere she had so long inhaled,— the many 
oi^^mrs of spring breathed of health and liberty, 
and brought with thorn the wholesome recollections 
of home and nil its moral and kindly influences : — 
could she, in such a scene and with such hallowed 
memories, mingle impure and dishonest thoughts? 
No !— Nature ever inspires and assists cheerful and 
holy emotions; — and in such was Mary long 
wrapt, imheedful of* aught but these better sensa- 
tions. and yielding to the surrounding balmy in- 
fluences of sky and air, sumshine and green leaves, 
whicii were gradually strongth*ening her weakness, 
until l?hc was painfullj recalled to realities by the 
sound of voices,«^uid the willy titter of Sarah Gos- 
ling, wlio WHS approaching, lovingly hanging on 
the afm of the young squire. 

Shrinking from such contact, at such a moment. 
Mary hastily arose and concealed herself behina 
some bushes at the entrance of a wood, from whence 
tins fond pair -were issuing : — before these bushes 
they stopped, and after violent protestatimis of 
undying lo\e and constancy, Sally tri])ped away, 
and ner beau (as she termed him) turned as if to 
proceed back through the wood ; but suddenly 
stopping short, he ga7ed after the retreating 
nymph, and laughing s?oriituWy aloud, exclaimed 

There goes ^ a pr^ty simpleton 1 am heartily' 
tirtftd of !" - and the moppet believes i w<luld marry 
herlj^'hn, ba, ha!— poor idiot ."—neither beauty 
cotnbilied rnnk and talent shall catch tife, 
until satiety and poverty neerwritate the sacrifice 
Toni gad I the dear creatures ought <o be more 
gratem|) for I 4ividc*f)riy love cquallv amongst nlL 
pretty, and indeed 1 have no rea-' 
wih they doat upon me in return.”/ 

tins self-satisfied ^'tyle, the mo- 


dern Narcissus retraced his steps, — switching with 
his cane the tender green huds and germinating 
wild flowers, all unmindful of their opening beauty. 

But the afflicted one, who lay concealed, was 
not imheedful of the salutary lesson inculcated by 
his libertine prate, and good resolves sprung up 
in her heart, matured by good sense and honour : 
— she determined upon leaving the place of her 
birth, and to seel^ empHoyment far on, where the 
story of her uftjust imprisonment might not preju- 
dice her character. 

For thiif purpose she sold every superfluity of 
her wardrobe, reserving only what was mostneccs- 
sfiry and of the simplest kind ; and with these, and 
the sliglit fund thus procured, set out alone one 
line morning to seek her fortune. 

After many dilflculties, she arrived sadly foot- 
sore and weary in spirit in Birmingham : — not 
daring to lodge at an inn, she timidly entered a 
small general shop, intending to inquire for a cheap 
lodging ; and, purchasing some bread, requested 
periniasioji to sit fiown and eat it. The mistress 
of the store was a widow, and had tasted bitterly 
ofsorrfAv herself; she brought a chair, and in a 
few minutes invited the traveller to partake of a 
cup of tea. which was preparing in a litllo back 
parlour for herself and only son, a youth about 
Mary’s age. Thu unexpected kindness brought 
tears into the eyes of the poor wanderer, whose 
mute eviJleuce further interesting tlfe good matron, 
she bustled about that she might not appear to no- 
tice them, and to set forth some eggs and rashers 
asasupplcment to the crusty loaf and nice pats of 
fresh butter which furnished their simple meal : 
but benevolence and gratitude presided, and con- 
verted the homely viands into a delicious and re- 
fined banquet, fiy degrees, also, questions were 
asked and answered ; until, at length, it ended by 
a Ivnne being offered and service a ecepted upon the 
faith of honest looks and good feelings. 

Here Mary soon became the widow’s idol ; who, 
unlike the Simmons’s, was no Scripture casuist or 
quoter; but, unknown to herself, a practiral fol- 
lower of Christ, “loving God above all things, aiirl 
her neighbour 118 licrself.” 

It must be owned she was born in an age when 
the schoolmaster was never abroad, and coiiho- 
quently could neither read nor write ; imagine her 
respect, therefore, for our heroine, wlu> not only 
sent out the neatest bills when required, hut kejit 
accounts, and bills of parcels, and cliecked them 
against quarterly bills of wdiolesale dealers : — 
moreover, she was the most intelligent and inde- 
fatigable of shop-ivomen, and custom increased 
proportionably, 

Tiius jdeasantlv passed away six months of our 
poor heroine ’» lire; who, beginning to recover 
from the humiliation and debasement of outraged 
feelings, and knowing herself useful and appre- 
ciated, was happy in every fresh exertion which 
could prove her gratitude to such friends : — never- 
thqjess her check grew pale and hollow, and at 
tiines her spirits suffered from past regrets and 
future hopelessness. 

Mary had neijer before lived in a town, and felt 
stiffed and oppressed with tlie close atmosphere of 
a small double-bedded back room, impregnated 
with tlJte smoke of ashes of a thousand furnacc.s. 
How different had been her early home ! — the case- 
ments of W«oclburne were almost covered with jas- 
mine and woodbine, wdiose tangled blossoms per- 
fumed the fresh clear country atr: — and then arose 
tlje image of her beloved parents, and the indig- 
nant recollection that their honest lives could not 
save their innocent child from wrong and disgrace : 
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— above all, she had lost her true-hearted Edward; 
and, alas! might never sec or hear Iroin him more. 
Was he wounded? Did he still tlnnk of her? or 
had his trade of blood hardened his heart and 
made him indiflerent to home aftections, 

[TV be continued,^ 

IllEEAND-THE QUESTION.OF 
QUESTIONS. 

The revedntions wlvich have been made within 
those few weeks, and still more those which have 
ho(‘U made within these few days — tlie great (ier- 
rard case of dei)oiiulation, followed by the still 
greater one of the Marquis of Waterford "-"havo 
opt'ued before the British puMic scenes of horror, 
and consequences of neglect of political duty, the 
most frightful. They liave struck consternation 
into every thinking mind: it isflo ho hgped that 
they have at length reached Conscienck of 
Tiir; Nation ! Ireland has long been tin; paradox, 
of our policy, the enigma of our national feeling, 
ihe regret of our w«'ll-wishcrs,^thc glory of our 
1 ‘nemies— ‘Our opprobrium before tlie whole world, 
[hit that paradox, that onigni.'k that regret, that 
hostile glory, that opprobriiin^ will from this hour 
heoonie magnilied to a monstrous degree in the 
(■yes of every people of the earth. We can no 
longer sh^cn upon it. The time is come when Ire- 
land oe attended to, and converted into a 

sunree of honour instead of shame. The time is 
come when this unhapuy island shall no longer 
place ns in the first rank of ridicule, and lay us 
oju'M to the charge of tlic foulest hypoerLsy, W'hen 
it ^hall no longer make us the practical defenders 
of every injustice on the earth that, as a nation, 
we are s])eiuling our strength, our name, our 
money, and even onr blood, to put down. When 
it slni5l flo lonp;er make us the guarantee and jus- 
iifier of American slavery, and of the atrocitie.*} of 
ilie 7\utocvat of Uussia, of the Emperor of Austria 
and ilie King of Prussia. As it is we are all these, 
and must be so till we do justice to Ireland. We 
liave .spent /Arcc thousand fnilliom^ afid ihe blood of 
more than a million of our fellow- subjects y to restore 
the Continent from the anarchy of French domi- 
nation ; and we have here one whole section of our 
domestic empire in a state of bloody anarchy, 
which puts the government on the vain attempt at 
.‘irhitvary coercion. We have spent twenty mil- 
lions to free the negroes of the West Indies from 
their slavery, and we have a worse -slavery at our 
own doors. Wo comnluin to France of her treat- 
ment of Otaheite, and she points to Ireland. We 
would call on the three Northern despots to spare 
the blood and the rights of Poland, and they again 
point to Ireland, We taunt the Americans with 
the continuance of negro slavery in their free 
state, and they again point to Irish wrong §nd 
wretchedness in onr free state. We spend anniujly 
05 , 000 /. to send Bibles to the heathen ; 90 , 000 /. onr 
Christian Knowledge Society c:^pends in pro- 
moting Christian knowledge ;* 90 , 000 /. our Church 
Missionary Society expends in diffusing a know- 
ledge of the philosophy of love ; 80 , 800 /. llie very 
Tract Society expends annually in scattering in 
nearly every direction its sybilline refyrea of duty, 
warning, and instruction. In short, we expend 
every year 774 , 000 /. for the purposes of Christian 
truth, sound knowledge, and the relief of wro^g 
and suffering ; yet, with a strange inconsistency, 
wc have a wiiole nation, a kindred nation, lying 
before us in a state of destitution, and under the 


horrors of an exasperating system wliich has no 
parallel ; and we treat this great spectacle as if it 
■were no evil, and demanded not a single sympathy. 
Look through the whole world, and the whole history 
of the world, and there is no case like it. There 
is no record of any nation, however stupid and de- 
based, which thus pneyed upon its own vitals, 
martyred its own children, desolated its own fairest 
territories. The three Northern despots dismem- 
hored Poland, but we dismember our own emiiire. 
They keep down with cannon and jioliee that 
watched country, but they* keej) it clown as a 
country ^Jiyowning their lordship, and struggling 
to be free. We keep down Ireland, which is an 
integral part of our state, which does not seek 
any separate sovereignty, which calls upon ns fur 
hel]), and is proud to he part and parcel of the 
greatest and most glorious eyipire which ever rose 
in the world.^ ^ay, if in the annals of nations we 
could have found one nation wUicdi at any time 
had treated a fraction of its own hotly as wu have 
treated Ireland — which wc cannot, for our jiolicy 
tow'ards Ireland stands the grand solecism of his- 
tory — how far less could wo find this conduct in a 
nation like ours. 'J'herc never was such a nation 
as Great Britain, llierc never was a nation which 
wielded the same power, achieved the same extent 
of (‘ijipire, took ^he same unconquered stand 
amongst the great nations of the glohe~~and which, 
with all this, set itself at the head of the mighty 
work of civilisation, liberty, and humanity. 

This is the strangest of all strange things ! Ha- 
ving stood alone in the stuiiendons contest against 
, the great contmental Conqueror ; having stood 
when all other nations fell; having put him down 
on thj idain of W aterloo ; having hjoVen the chains 
of West Indian slavery, and called on America 
and all European nations to follow onr example; 
having pushed the extinction of the slave trade to 
such a pitch that we ran the sharpest hazard of a 
war with France; having stood forth as the cham- 
pions of free government, of pure religion, of the 
diflusion of principles of peace, justice, and know- 
ledge all the w^orld over — foreigners, who from 
their despotic homes have gazed on our decla- 
rations and our deeds with a generous admiration, 
hjive visited us, and deepened^vll their impressions 
of our magnanimous greatness by a closer in- 
spection : Iney have passed over to Iridand, and 
retreated with a hohor of amazement ! Turn to 
the details of the travels of Von Raumer, of Prince 
Buckler Muscan, and of Kohl ^Wiey all express 
but one shuddering wonder over tlie unparalleled 
wretchedness of Ireland. They declare thatPwhen 
tliey saw her shores receding from them they 
seemed to cast oft’ a terrible nightmare — a deadly 
oppression of a dream of misery. These arc the 
statements they have sent on the wings of the press 
to ev«ry region of the civilised world ; this is the 
tale they have told to all imtions, tongues, and 
peoples of the great and admired Britain. It was 
strange enough that, with all our struggles and ex- 
penditure for national glory, with all our love of 
fame, wo could suffer thU with apathy ; but the 
fact was, that much os we know, and much as we 
were taunted with by foreigners — neither they nor 
we knew the worst. It is now coming outj and 
.shape and quantity most appalling. Every liour 
adds to the terrific disclosure. One great case of 
depopulation, which startles the kingdom like a 
thunder-shock, only opens up more behind ! We 
Hire told first, that 270 >^Tet'ched creatures are flung 
fcrth, like so many noxious reptiles, from house 
and home ; and the Irish newspapers immediately 
Oh I that is nothing,” and they produce a 
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list of the like outrages on numanity to the amount 
of 72,000 ! Seventy-^two thousand of such well- 
authenticated eases perpetrated on our fellow-suh- 
jeots within the last nve years. That is astounding ! 
but that again turns out to be s mere trine in com- 
pariaon with the reality. Within the last twenty 
years, it is then confidently asserted, that not less 
than twa million and o-Ao/fsaf neoph have lu Ire- 
land been thus uncerenioniottsly cast forth, house- 
less and hopeless, to the elements! Here the 
whole nation is very properly aroused, confounded, 
and ready to call on government to put a stop to 
this wholesale barbarity I But the truth is yet«to 
ac told — the whole horror has yet to he rr^easured : 
it is not for nor for twenty^ hut for a hundred 
years that this cxtwrminatin^ system has been 
going on. Hear this I In Prior’s Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, a book which anybody may procure, 
there is a poem by one Lawrence Whyte, a con- 
temporary of Goldsmith Wthe history of Deoch 
uu Doruis— auoted, containing tlieso lines de- 
scriptive of the then state of •things ii* Ireland— 
that is, in 1741 : — 

Thus fSnosrs lived like gentlcmeii, 

Ere land were reived from five to tea ; 

Again ft:om ten to three ttmee live, 

Then very few could hope to tl’rivu ; 

But tugged against the rapid utream, 

Which drove them back fWm wlience they came. 

At length 'twaH canted tu a opund ; 

Whttt tenant then could kMp his ground f 
Wot knowing which— to stand or fly-- 
When rent-rolls mounted aenith-high. 

They had their choice, to run away, 

Or labour for n groat a day. ^ 

Wow. hcAjgcred and of all hei'cftt 
Are doomed 1o starve or live bg theft ; 

Take to the mountmnt and the raudu, 

WhenMninhed from their old fiibodes ; 

So Jruh landlords thought 

Who, udhout ceremony or roul, ^ 

For ihoir improvemenis turned them out, 

# ^ * * •# * * 

Uow many vHkises iheji rated ! 
ihtw warty parishes laid waste, 

• To fallen bullocks, sheep, and com, 

Wlien scarce one parish ban tv.'o ploughs. 

Their docks do range on every plain, 

'I’hat once produced all kind of grain, 

Depopulating every village 
Where wfr had husbandry and tillage, 

Fat iMutort, rakultry, and good bread, 

By v’hioh tne poor were daily fed. 
««■«*««« 

Instead of living well, and thriving. 

There's noiliing now but loading, driving f 
•fbe lands are all monopolised, 

Tha tenants racked and sacrittced ; 

• Whole colonies, to shun the fate 
Of being omressed at such a rate, 

By iyrarmrwhn sti/t ra<,>e their rent. 

Sail to the Western ConUnent, 
t liaihar than live at home like slaves. 

They trust themselves to winds and waves. 

That was what was going on in Ireland one hun^ 
dred and five years oyo ; it is what is going on 
now. The poet might he describing the acta of 
the Gorrards and Waterfiorda of to-day ; the Wimes 
and tlie Dady ^eim in communicating to u« these 
dreadful facta, might he only quoting Lawrence 
Whyte, 80 literal, so identical are tlie«e facts. If 
the nation, then, has been horrified with one or 
two acts of this kind, wflat wiHit say to a hundred 
year* of the like monstrous deeds ? it is plain we 
must h«l*0 OOm0 to a stand. There U hut one clear 
dutyi 1^4 ibat for us all. Theveihs dragged away 
foulest mystery wiuch o^r 
nation ! It criea to Ciod and man 
W redrok$, |tnd there is bui this for it;'»-no matter 
how tfib §$#0 afihiiTp|j came about, 

No matter who S» mOiit to blame, all (luferF 
Thu landlord irfera la character, temner, mi 
cstWi the tsiuait sufers to the death ; the king- 


dom at large suffers tiitough all its frame and 
fame. Enmand the great, the heroic, the Chris- 
tian, and the free, can no longer he what she is, if 
for one hour longer she tolerates this ** Jhomi- 
nation of Desolation.'* The whole civilised world 
calls to her to put an end to it. We need not 
pause to accuse and recriminate; whoever has 
heen to blame, from this hour the responsibility 
lies on us — Jnec people ' and the nation! The 
Government must be compaJ|led by tlie universal 
voice to seriously to worlo|^*^eriously to inquire 
into the real causes of this gi^ntic evil, and se- 
riously to eradicate them. It is no party question ; 
it is the question for every honest man and every 
feeling woman. The changes which are required, 
are reouired for the good of every Irishman, be 
he lorn or be he cottier. 

It is useless to say that it is a most difficult 
question. The necessity of redress is more im- 
perative than^ the l|Miculty. There is nothing 


the disturbances of' Ireland. Site who put down 
Napoleon, can put down the little despots of Ire- 
land. She who bent to her yoke a hundred njil- 
lions of the pedple of India, can bend to the yoke 
of harmony the spght millions of Ireland. She 
who has^ono a tho^and glorious d^'eds of noble- 
heart ednesB and generous policy on her own soil ; 
who has established Magna Cnarta-^-cslahlished 
the Reformation — ^given freedom to the citizen, 
by iury and by press ; who has expelled bad kings, 
and demolished bad customs, ns those of perse- 
cution and slavery — can, when she wills it, expel 
from Ireland the Demon of Discord, ;ind restore 
peace, industry, and happiness. It requires hut 
the Government to set about it as a sacred duty, 
and in that spirit of sage and benevolent policy 
which Ro eminently distinguishes the rulers of tliis 
country, when once roused to the godlike mood of 
n truly mflgnificent transaction. We know the 
heavy pressure of a host of serious measures which 
weigh on the Ministry and Parliament, and lead 
them to put off the airduous hour of such an enter- 
prise ; but the Nation hai now a great duty also to 
perform : its character, its property, its every 
principle of religion, justice, and numanity ere at 
stake: it must stand forth, end compel the Govern- 
ment to do its will. From end to end f)f the 
country there must be the demand for a solemn, 
impartial, unflinching, and yet temperate inquiry 
into the actual state of Ireland, and a steady nro- 
cedure to the enactment of such t^asures as snail 
be found thoroughly effectual. The nation, by 
universal petitioq, must insist on Ireland being 
assimilate^ in all its laws and institutions to tht>se 
of England, or henceforth the hlalne will not lie 
on the noonday assassin, on the heartless landlord, 
or on the temporising Parliament, but on the 
people of England themselves. Every man, in 
everyplace and station, who neglects to put his 
Inmd to a petition for a prompt and thorough 
reform of the present condition of Ireland, con- 
sents to a cOn|?nuance of the crime, bloodshed, 
famine, and misery that exist there, and will still 
exist there. Every journal which dde« not raise 
its powerful voice to this end, will grievously 
neglect the bepefi cent power which resides in every 
portion of tfce press. Without this earnest appeal 
to the People of England on behalf of the People 
of Ireland, we should not have discharged the 
s^red and obvious duty of the People's Journal, 

Wxi^LiAM Howitt. 
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* Our l,air«r8* 

BOB THIN; OR, THE POOR-HOUSE 

fugitive. • 

By W. J. Linioh. 

We need not tell the renders of the Peopj*'* 
Journal that one of the best engravers of the day 
is also a poet ; but probabV many of them may be 
unprepared, as we confess wo were, to estimate 
the full extent of the power , developed m this 
(partly) new poJm, which its author has quaintly 
entitled “ Bob Thin.” The Wo is well named,. 
He is a weaver by trade— . 

Art honest lad and most Industrious— » 

Thorofore, we dare to say it, iUuatrious. 

One who would ply his busy loom 

Prom dawn to the very ♦' orach of doom i ^ 

Of Xindly nature ; one who never ^ 

^ Turn'd bach on needy brother weaver j 

therefore a very fit personage for the poet’s piw - 
pose I which in the first part, is to show the 
treatment, the poor receive from our poor-Uw 
legislators. So when Bob Thin marries, and col- 
lects a family of children round him, and trad- 
turns tad, there is no other resource left— 

• Lean Bob muftedwe Upon his parish* * 

Butwliy&reforet . ... 

^ Will MHO lend aid 

Until a kindly turn ^ trade 
Shall ib Bob on his lc*fB aRaln ? 

^liui I th« pdor in«n pi«*<** 

Christian reapertaWllty 
Just gives out of its charity 


May 9, 1840, 
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A rolcl, U Lay by for a rainy day ; ” 

And poor^lavr modlci}iecs say, 

Owt-cloor relief induces fraud, 

F.xeept when granted to a lord, 

And spoils the Inccplcive to endeavour 
In all but tho gentleman-receiver. 

P<H>r Bob, tb^irefore, must not onty go the parish, 
but to bis own pitrUli, one hundred and tbirtv 
miles distant from the .^pot w^iere lie bus made ras 
borne. SThe workhouse reached-- 

Jnb, from his %vlf*; and chfldr^ pwrtedi, 

‘ ^oops in his prisoi», bmicen-hoart«#d. >' 

Hti dreaineth not of bettor days, 

In a word, he sinks into the pauper. *' 

' edi ; e* 


ig of despair 
!, even there, 


’ Li, 


3ut one day, the continues 

0ro) 

Outwpt* his path 

he fled until pigbtfaU, when overladen 
^'WarinefiSj pank oijfh^usted, 'Then 

*' ‘ , Around* • . 

hind Slum lipr wound 
hs":— let no rude stir ui^bind ’em I 

And here, in effect, onds the first part; k 

written throughout in a satirical, ana, occasionally, 
forcible vein, tliat suggests little or nothing of t^e 
character and beauty of the part which follows. 

f^oine strange change has passed over the 
Sleeper. It Was morning when he woke ; 

A bright, uprini-wrpathed morif vhoise look * 

Of ■wamrt, fp^hldyRUco, witH a tojie 
Of klndHiiBW* 1^-time unknown, 
tho hetut worn Pauper spoke, 
like a gehtlo mother 
(H) a Bijck infant, attcl hcgmHng 
lit pain mth fund eniavgleinent 
Of hoT mrmet, hO wm* bent 
OwT the done man’s poverty 
The fair flay, smiling healthfully. 
#*•#** • 

And os the child, whose ail suhsideth, 

In its mother's l)0soTn hideth 
All its former resstlosancBSx>- 
So tUcOld-tiiue fretfdlnws 
• Of th*, grey man's spirit aank 
On the genial earth. 

The dusty oaths of yesterday are now covered 
with troops or flowers, 

and lazily 

Jiirongh their blo<»n«> the mad doth glide ; 

tlie naked flclds arc r^w spanned 
With dellcatost traewy, 

Throng’d with gamesome choristers ; 

And the tiniest blade that stlrf^ 

At the calling of the breeze 

seems iifstinct with muhic, Tlie roorhoi|,$e Fugi- 
tive is confoniidedtf*ls he awake, or drcainipg still ? 

A group of noble figures pass — b® would shrink 
back*— one, a woiaaij, firrests him. Her 

lips apart, 

Seem’d like the K^llabJe g^'tes 

tlf the bower-balace of a hcairt 

PulUwmcr'd M the fra^mt b^Us 

Young fnseet* opbn, ^ < 0 . 

She inquires why he Bint he 'is millo : 

be di»reg not mar ' ’ 

cadence of her she^h 

With the |)p<ir words wtthln hiii ichelti, ' . , 

Slie;'\(»wever, leaAa Mm #> hw tomaaioHv i who 
ask wb,; % is.thns worn i.ith gUe}; a»d ofiter to 
him tiieir aid imr solaoe. happy fugii^e joitig 

them, fiidi thfey all pass on. Suddenly the sun. 
break* out, heart of man, the true Mein- 

non'a htOaks out answcringly jp a lovely 

hymn, of wfijdi wo ts^ftuscribe one verse. 

^lant peered 

il** golden hair^ 


* into hold tbc®' 
l istapipjS thercr- 


Haoto ! the Jowly would behold thee ; 

Thou, whose fervent beauty weareth 
Silvery ether as a veil, 

Haate ! tho flujermoat stroam must fold thee ! 

HaU! all hail! 

. We must not pause over the breakfast of the 
strangely happy and beautiful wnndcrera, however 
tempted by 

J>eli(itc butter, ecjifpe discern’d 

’^ong pr^jQif,e-tlow«h^, a« if (^ttra’'d 


i^oii 


aind the ikuits, 

s Ol^their h;esh xiclmesa (like some hearfs, 

, T I me- wrinkled yet stUl beautiful, 

. Whose pas^ion-abiiveird depth imparts 

A hived i^tnoss),'*'- 

l^Ut follow tio^ in theiK ^jranderings through 


Jljdnt Biuil^, 


Such as, sdiitffW^lllilNfld ihe dreaftos 

Of the white night digf 'dltf^Upse 
I’hdr evening IplendoUT,' on pirides’ IJps 
Walt the, first morning, ' 

Andtere we flhd fche gojp of the poem, the f»ong 
of the iSttfeam i which r^vehls, if we mistake not, 
a lofty poetical Ppw^r. that might enable its pos- 
gesHor to accompish the highest things, sliould bo 
devote himself in eafnest to the goddess that’ ad- 
Iplta of n<\,divided hoyiage «. 

Now the Impekuom strcaTnlet rushes 
Over tiny t>recipioe», 

With a tone of sweet doilfhcc ; 

Now from under emeridd hushes, 
tike a glow-worm’s ray, ^gushes 
Thorough mossed interstw^es, 

The new-wedded waves divullng ; 

Now are the green bubbles liidiug 
Underneath the palaco-c»voi 
Of tho lowly primrose-loaves f 
While in closer re-alliance 
Speed the blithe waves on the V'ay 
Of their merriest roundelay : 

Now chanting loudly, notr,, low-breath lug 
jroy-murmuring|i *, anon ctitmathing • 

The bald crowp of soilie sturdy stone ; 

Thence, startled at his ancient frovm, 

Leaping, with giirgUng laughter, down; 

One over oihej tm^ing them 
Carelessly ’UiwartlSibe rooty stem 
Of a grey oak that, &thf!r-Like, 

Lenjjs n^er the easy-temper'd dyke, 

Watchful ; now are they blandly stroking 
lank hair of the river-maid, 

Weed-Hke amid their kisses laid 
peep in the stream I she is uplooking 
,5Pl*^ough hor green-sedge veil; you may see 
3ae|r lustrous brow and wavy limbs, 

And 'neath lopg eye-lashos me glee 
Of her deep Iooich, apd catcH a gllmpso 
Of ripply lips that laUgh outright, 
laughing there conttnually, ' 

In the eye^^ocl^;lng light 


Nursing itbaSrshtiarity— 
* . MorrUy, nmrily. 


/ 


•And^errily the streamlet singeth, 

> A& on and pnwaxd aye it springeth : 

Ever abro44lts song it flingeth, 

GlorioUalyi 

We leap nfdlll#e rook’s sheer edge, 

j Boisterously ' 

’ With a shout, ami hearty laughter 
pore ang alter, 
aovouslyf' 

glidd lye e^r tho mossy ledge, 

' " jteiiclously ; 

Apd ah atenml roar rbljs with us on o4r,w4y. 
kl the Twait spring day I 
k; !%thdllSngl0iihof cl^^^^ . 

The playftil hours racUig os thiwiilifh the heath, 
Oown tho hill-«ide rUKd&g us out W lireath : 
And thp eternal voice wile o’er uVsoporously. 
An orgoh thunder—lhe dfe melody 
Of many JnstrutnentH-^ft throng 

Of men aijd voices— ‘Ueat i oharutdd song, 




I 
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Solemn afar, ©vcn a* voleo of God j— 

Aind liQavpn ip cufldrfen-trod}— 

OvOr th© ipahy hliitt satoo bright tune 

Binging to «un and moon t 

High compaity unou ih» hUi« had ; 

Were not wo glad, 

XiOaping from crag to crag t i. 

Spoiit^ follow; the fugitive the while 
loathed in delight, intoxicsdo 
With h\s new life , 

Then follows unother song, the t^utpquring of the 
gi’atofnl heart of hunianity ; for it is a time when 
all can alike cry — '* 

And hhppines# is ours ; * 

And over u« tlio spray 
Of Time breaks tunefully, 

Baptising u» -wltli glcai 

By God’s own hand ; and cvermwo our way 

Is strown with flowers. 

Presently the Fugitive meets ^itJx one of his 
dead cliildren. Ah, it is Death that has come upon 
him, and borne him away, 

Rejoicing, to the garden hf^wors, ^ 

Of the illustrations that acoornpany this poem, 
■n’(' will only say that the humorous ones that ac- 
company the first part are full of fancy, and of a 
'genial sense of enjoyment anti rich extravagance; 
and as to those of tlie second part, the one we have 
hoen permitted to quote will Ije their best reporter. 



BKKAKFAST AND BREAICFASTING, 

A Pftper for (he “ Brwkfast Tabuy • 

Biu'.akfast! Ah, what a pleasiant, social, de- 
lightful ineal it isl There is nothing dyspeptic 
about it like dinner ; nothing triflingly trivial like 
tea ; poUiiiig suggestive in its ntiture or nightmare, 
fike that reckless repast supper. It forms such a 
<’omfoi'table excuse for enjoying oneself dji rising, 
as a kind of reward for the self-denial of anpthqr 
delicious dream about the enchanted gardptu^ of 
Aboil— somebody or othe^in whose Arabian ter- 
ritories wo had passed thq iUight. It may be the 
ni eiude to a day of delight, qr a dpy of vexation ; 
but whilst it renders us more capable of appre- 
ciating the former, it will also enable us more 
successiuUy to strugp^le fhrough the latter^ A 
family party at breaktast, cosily seated round the 
table, with everybody in the bejit temper imagin- 
able, and the bright clear fire sending forth its 
beat, and coinpellmg the portly polished kettle to 
pay a vocal tribute to its friendly warmth, forms 
one of those (Thcerful pictures of social life which 
it is ever pleasing to cpntenxftlate. Then there’s 
thi* inichelor's breakfast, wlpich, though on a 
smaller scale, is a very ^eaeant thing in its way, 
too. How carelessly the fogite lounges over the 
pages of his favourite periodical 1 and with what a 
magnificent eeqae of h}s own indepeiidei^c he 
tilts his arm-chair back into an enviable position 
of angular repose | the flavoroua fumes oT hi« 
cidfee or clioqqlafe hlend&ig flmir matin-incense 
with the enjoyment of soipe upetuop anecdqte, wr 
inspiring a qiwteru odours with 

the vivil realities detailed in impio soduftiye book 
of Travels. We must confess^ poruBthing more 
than a sneaking kindnesi^ OT tM| iyeakfast-taUe 
union of ttjentnl and bodly retfoshipent, and 
verily believe that a great dam pap hf» »Bid in its 


wedded life would he akin to walki^lT abrpf^d 
“clad lu PJWlete stqar^ during a thphtors|;prth i 
and, hesidea being held as a very lieterqdox 
opiniop^ draiy d0ii|r|i upon the unfottunatp 
holder pf the book a swes of black looks that 
would ^ebtuaHy banish a|l domestic quIaWe 
during tfie day; In fact, the state of celibacy may 
be fairly presqm^^. tb have so many couilbr- 
balancing prlvilekos, that—t^but we had better ‘get 
back to the breafcfi^j;^ pr spmebody may suspect 
US of a design to lux^hold th® anU-matrimonial 
principles of Afalthha and P^l^dle. 

, Well, then, hrepkiast, iye 4paiptain, is pf all 
those little reunions that bring the ^eparBlc 
branhnes of the fannly into closer contact, l^e 
most refined and agreeable. he 

hire understood a necessity fqr that' ^ 
cursive chat which the matm ih^| 
lia*ly as its own. The events m 
day, with conjectures on flie proba 
M thft'fe come, naturally form 4 

i 8 mV|wanon; and the observations ,, , 

now^^yitiiout effect or pstraint. The flfishqs of 
wit'pj^y not be so sparkling, nor the gioca ^ mirth 
80 exuberant, w ' at the post-meridian 
inent,; hut a quieter tone of good humour pmadea 
the whole asscuibly, and it is perhaps rather ques- 
tionable if the subdued hatTuony that is kept ni 
consequence is n^t preferable |o the noisy facetiotts- 
nesp of a determined dinner-^S^rty. He must be p 
bold and inexperienced tyag budeefi lyho would 
attempt to make puiis the breafcfast- 

clpth ; certainiy one would >ha flbOTd}y let ofi* a 
display of fireworks in hrbafi daylight. It is a 
somewhat wild hypothesis, hp^over, to suppose 
the possibility of such premature •hilarity ; so we 
mqy as well dismias the suppositVm without saying 
any more about it H 

if in winter, with the pleasant accompaniments 
of hot toast, Mnging kettles, and a blaaing fire, 
breakfast is a delightful meal, it becomes dqubly 
so in summer; when the parlour-window of your 
rural cottage in the suburbs is thrown freely open, 
and a delicipus mingling of odpqTf from the flowers 
ill the parterre beneath, comes streaming across 
the tabic. Have a little bouquet, too, tastily com- 
posed of the choicei|t fragrant flowers, dripping 
with the morning dew upon' their leaves, arranged 
in a vafte upop the very f^pble itself. It is a cheap 
luxnry; and, as ope of ipe refipi^ m our 
English essayists observ^, yop u-nd liora l^acon 
will then have something In comiuou, Ey^ item, 
in fact, that tendj to mnk© UP grand kg^egate 

of substantial bliss— -a hreakfpstptoiacks of the 
country apd its^ fre|>hening asjjociations. *There’s 
the bre^, evoking vivid temfmhranccs of a corn- 
field, with its burnished spparp ©f flrmn waving to 
and fro in the gepUe breeze beneath the golden 
light of an autumnal sunset; ap^ ^herex the 
bi^er, recalling plepsant recqllectiopp, with the 
milk, of dappled cows lolUpg in green pmturee by 
the side of a crystal bropk, q’erhm^g ny graceful 
willows, dipping .app dafigling theii «lend«* stems 
in the liqijia mirrqrj and there are the water- 
cresses again, reuiindinl of nfily rambles in 

one’s bo^pod by the pinigin of tipming streams 




tlmt wound thri^OTh pniches of copse 

and woodland tfil tfu^ fairly disappeared, in the 
|-•green recesses of a WV where the im- 

penetrable thiqk^ fnngled gorse and fern for- 
bade any furthqf , impm?tin©pt intrusion , Not to 
mention the ^aoq^tiqus^of cofTee, which may 
^ , t is only your lited I set us W Argbiaii Nights, and the 

rary bachelor tlM enjoy thatoat to itp fullest^ Cdiph Haropp AllJwhild, and beautitul princess^, 

extent. Certainly, lb proaqp a doctrine iiu all h-*-- - - ^ 


living eii<>h«ntflient, oj»l. 



raquire the proper spell to unfold its treasures to 
ue ; nor the chocolate, which in like manner 
Comes strangely suggestive of Spain, and the 
bright eyes of the Att^ldlusian maidens, and the 
Alhambra, with its wealth of Moorish loroi and 
the muleteers ;sjugiBgjg^ly over the mountains, as 
they wend the^r way honie wards amid me melor 
dious jangling of the pendantsbells. Nor to say 
a syllable, about the tea, which resuscitates such 

? |uaint pieitures of short Chinese, with impossible 
bet thrutt into impracticable shoes, and hats like 
so meny miniature models of St. Clement’s church 
in the Strand, all wandering busily about itt an 
idCjljl world, which jumbles the Bronze hfUT^e, 
Timour.the Tartar, and Aladdin, strangely toge- 
tW, in the background! In sooth, regarded in 
this lighi your plain unpretending slab of mahd- 
;|My;f|^oicnes a veritable conjuror’s table, where* 
you can derive at |rill mystic treasures thi^t 
delight but hurt not,” so tong as you keep 
within the prescribed limits of the necromautfc, 
circle. * * - 

.Without thus drawing pretty largely on the, re- 
sources of imagination, it must be admitted that, 
to an active and contemplative mind, the appear- 
ance, morning after morning, of* the same well- 
known breakfast service, partakes of a monotony 
which It would be gratifying to see dispelled by 
some novel introduction. Thus, wcup and sau(^r 
of a different pattern, aplate displaying to us some 
new prominent peculiarity, an original half-quartern 
loaf, a miik^-jug moulded, into an extraordinary 
shape, or ap eccentric egg, would ^11 be objects 
most agreeable to the eye, on the authority, of Mr. 
Lindley Murray, who has propounded the axiom 
that variety is measing. This said variety may, 
however, be very* advantageously procured, hy 
varying #e places where the breakfast is obtained. 
Thus, breakfastiug on board a steamer is a remark- 
ably pleasant experiment, and, provided you are 
in sumoth water, singtdarly provocative of an appe- 
tite. When out on a country ramble, loo, the 
breakfast at an inn by the roadside, before you 
start for the day’f nxhiiirating journey that is to 
ensue, may be also enumerated in the catalogue 
of mun hane enjoyments. Somehow, whether attri- 
butahle to the iresh air, or any other cause, you 
never can enjoy a breakfast so well as at an inn. 
The crisp sections of bacon, browned to a mar- 
vellous degree of temptation, tl^e hitherto unat- 
tainable excellence of the coffee, the cake-like 
seductiv^nesfl of the home-baked brown bread, and 
the superlative flawShr of the gigantic ham, which 
almost dissolves ip the mouth as you look at it ; — 
these, ami the many other luxuries of a country 
inn (we of course exclude the bill from the pane- 
gyric), make a pedestrian^s breakfast unapproach- 
able for the hearty aest with which it is enjoyed. 
The healthful glee with which you bound along 
the road afterwards is sufficient evidence of Hie 
substantiality of the mdW not having impaired the 
])Owera nf digestiim j and, as pausing on the 
summit ce thelofty bill, you gaze around with de- 
light qu the expansive prefect that now stretches 
far ftrdwayilntotUe hlue distancl, you feel, whilst 
the lark- pours forth its morning melody 

on thdrlMSacil® thusHregun, 

wo#|^^ii'|psp«^r^-ex^ as many yeore. 
V^ew» ci^htry rambUng and hreaxfasting ' 
in that eamestly- 

soiifeht elixir of Ufei , # 

And now— i hd^Uy tbedr hilarity—a few brief 
words of Therearemany i 

--(We darn not e# 4oifi .*iMmyr--lmng, reasoning 
ciieatuius, Mke oufirfvesi that rise every morning 


from their humble pallets in this mighty city of 
wealth and wretchedness, who not only know not 
how they shall procure a breakfast, but who scarccW 
anticipate a meal throughout the entire day. If 
apy such it should he . thy fortune to encounter, 
sympathise and relieve. Pause not to don the 
mantle of sterU moridfty, and rigidly point to the 
workhouse as a wise precaution adopted by a bene- 
volent legislature to ward off starvation, but relax 
thy hold upon the Dreeches-ppeket, and drop a 
com— a small subtraction from thy day’s expen di- 
ture-^into the^tremblbg hand of the supplicant* 
It may be t]j^eir own fault that such is the condition 
to which Fortune has reduced the wanderer—but 
it may not; and the latter supposition, though 
less worldly, is by far the more charitable. Be 
assured, in providing a breakfast for one who 
needs it, thou wilt only be acquiring a more healthy 
appetite for tliine own. B. 


A FEW REMARKS ON EMIGRATION TO 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By GBogoiNA C. Munro 

W E arc hot of thye who would undertake to 
recommend any one to emigrate : on the contrary, 
we shrink jfearfully from the lesser responsibility 
of giving advice as to removal merely from otk* 
house to another ; never permitting ourself to be 
lured on by the strongest conviction of its advan- 
tages, to hazard an opinion in favour of neigh- 
bourhood, however pleasing in our own siglit, or 
dwelling, however suitable (as regarded through 
the same medium) ; secure of being rewarded ere 
long for our counsel— if given and taken— by our 
friends^ discovering that the neighbourhood is too 
iioisyor too dull, the situation is too airy, or loo 
completely shutting out the breath of every one of 
the many winds of heaven: that the house is damp, 
the chimneys smoke, or the sun stares in at the 
drawing-room windows tho whole time he is al»ove 
horizon; and if there is any one fault which the 
tenanjt always finds mwe unbearable than every 
other in a residence, it is the very one which he 
has to complain of* 

Feeling os we do on a matter of comparatively 
little consequence, we would not incur reproach ck 
on a point likely to be of vital importance to 
■wliomsoever might, at our suggestion, forsake the 
land of his birth for one distant and unknown. 
And yet, there may be many advantages in emi- 
gration to some classes, and there may likewise 
be much said in its favour, without f’ecdmmeiiding 
the step to anybody. It is, and ever must be, a 
hazardous stUpy a dangerous leap to gentlemen of 
moderate capital— even of large, if it be all t hus 
employed — uidqss they are very well acquainted 
with th© course they are pursuing* But to the 
most ^umqroufl cIms* the great body of the people 
— rthofe who have Bule wemtb to lose, and yet have 
power and will to labour — emigration offers more 
certain benefits, qnd less precarious results; not 
Tdbrely, and, perhaps, not mostly, as regards those 
countries towards which the full tide of ©migration 
is continutfy setting. 

Hassinje; these by, we will at present confine our 
observations ta^the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which has hut recently bagun to attract 
much of public attention to its capabilities for re- 
Aivmg, supporting, and affording employment to 
mo humbler classes of emigranifi** During about 
four yectfs that wq resided at the only frequmted 
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seaport of the Eastern Province of that colony, we 
recollect scarcely an instance of the arrival of any 
one who came merely with the view of seeking 
work, and being paid for it; or of labouring as the 
artisan, and what were once called the peasantry 
of England^ labour in their own land; and, with 
God's blessing, to plhee themselvea in more com- 
fortable circumstances thereafter. 

The poor did come, *tis true, ^ery often, in the 
hope of bettering their condition ; and succeeded, 
commonly, in proportion to their 
it was they who had fallen, Who were impoverished 
by misfortune or misconduct, not those aiccustomcd 
to depend on their labour for their daily bread, 
and that of their families. And yet it is a country 
where many, very many of those who suffer 
penury and want in England, might be secure of 
earning a comfortable subsistenc^if no more; 
and, unless there were much competition — a far 
greater number of claimants for employment than 
that colony could nroduce a v^ery few years back — 
tlic'ir gains would not find such narrow limits. 
W'rjrkmen of every kill’d are^ecarce, and wages 
high : the climate delightAil, healthy, and would 
be ill itself sufficient to compensate for the want of 
many comforts whose absence is so severely felt in 
England; while the higher rate of temperature 
seems to require the hringinp^ only one luxury into 
more frequent use than at l^me, and that luxury is 
fruit — of all the productions oftthe colony the most 
plentiful and cheap, and quite within reach of 
every class of inhabitants. 

Unhappily, as must still be the case for many 
years, the Cape, as well as other colonies, can offer 
no employment in their own line to the manufho- 
turing population in general ; and should that ina- 
bility ever be removed, it must necessarily have 
the effect of lessening the demand for workmen in 
England. But of occupations not req^uiring the 
aiti of machinery, there is scarcely one wnich might 
not be carried on with profit; and handicraftsmen 
of almost every description maybe certain of find- 
ing good wages and employment. House-carpen- 
ters, masons, blacksmims, wheelwrights, waggon- 
makers, cabinet-makers, shoemakers, &c., these, 
and such as these, and many others, are the trades 
with which really good workmen are Secure of 
doing well, if but commonly careful and indus- 
trious. But, especially as regards articles which 
may be imported, from Eiurope ready-made, both 
expertuess and attention are indispensable to suc- 
cess, unless in some remote inland districts, where 
scarcity and the multiplied expenses of carriage 
may render purchasers less fastidious. 

But the forqgoing applies chiefly to artisans who 
piirpose talmig up their abod^in towns or villages. 
There is room, and there is also much need, for 
other classes of settlers, those more deserving the 
name ; who come as assistants* to those richer than 
themselves, or on their own account to build 
bouses, or cultivate land, in the unoccupied spaces 
lietween those townships. For this last, butolittle 
capital would be reqiiited-*-(a8 we will, of course, 
suppose the land a ^ant) few pounds for the 
purchase of a small stock ofcattleoand other farming 
requisites, and his own labour could do almost afi 
the rest. The humble “watBe-and -dab " edifices in 
which many accustomed to luxury and i^finement 
in Europe have been glad to find shelter for a 
time, are not beyond the skill of man of com* 
mon industry pid Inteiligenoe inf their erection — 
with the cheap and easily-procur^ assistance of s 
Hottentot or two—and tnay well content him a(^ 
first in a counti^ ii^ete ftost ia\are, even in thei 
coldest nights of winter ; and wli^ere, month after 


month, and year after year, mild weather and sun- 
shine are the prevailing characteristics of the 
climate. When, by any means, the settler of 
this unambi^ous class can manage to become 
possessor Of a waggon and span of oxen, his 
sources of profit are incalculably augmented, and 
with little snbseqi^atit outlay, would soon enable 
him to pay back a'^rtion of the purchase-money, 
were they obtained partly on credit. The entire 
inland trade being carried on by means of bullock- 
waggons, and the conveyance of travellers’ luggage, 
ana mostly of travellers tbemielves, likewise de- 
bpendilig on the same, creates a large demand, and 
maiutams good reniunetatiiig price for their ser- 
vices. To this last-mentioned class of settlers, a 
short period of exertion add catC might add many, 
who must at first seek employment fVom otbejisy 
until they can acquire the necessary 
operations for themselves^ : 

Then •again, whatever be their b^n balling, 
ihay pretty surely calculate On chil- 
dren,' if' willing, •ceasing at an early age to be a 
burthen, if they do not become an assistance. All 
such as may wish to enter service may easily obtain 
it; and though it is not every one who would be 
willing to engage the isolated individuals sent out 
by societies, the greatest readiness would always 
be evinced to cm;^oy any member of a respectable 
family ; and non« desirous of a place could well fail 
in procuring one suitable, si nee very many continue 
to keep coloured servants, from the difficulty, 
often impossibility, of procuring white. We will 
not speak of tite terms on which young persona ot 
either sex might be received as adjuncts to 
establishments, which arc generally on a scale of 
far neater liberality than those di individuals of 
similar station and income in' Eifgland; that must 
naturally depend on their greater or less Jlegree of 
usefulness. But the wages of white female servants 
vary uraally from eighteen to thirty shillings a 
month, sometimes more ; and towards Cape ’!lmwn 
they are generally higher : end we never knew of 
a family employing one, though as a maid of all- 
work, that did not likewise keep a coloured ser- 
vant, male or female, to assist her, so that fjar less 
drudgery is apt to fall to the lot of one in even 
such a sitiiaHon, than wopld be likely in this 
country. As concerns men, we cannot so surely 
^ak, as we do not recollect to have seen a single 
English male doti\fi$tie private servant during flie 
whole time we were in the colony, excepting those 
belonging to the governor’s and admirars esta- 
blishments, and usually brbug]!^Mit by themselves, 
and also some few in hotels kept by the jjSnglisn 
people. There has always ap^^ared, hitherto, too 
much employment of other Mnds fiir our country- 
men,. for them to accept it in this line; and we 
sincerely hope that so satisfactory a state of things 
mav long continue. But the wages of coloured 
mA-servants, beginning at compairatlve|y nothing 
for the lowest grades (of which, owing to the great 
number of widely diffeTent arc very 

many), range for those superior and more trust- 
worthy front thirty shiUinp to thtee or four pounds 
per month, and higher, we may hcfre remarlk that, 
as regards (anfi with tespect to them we 

had alcOie an opportunity of juaging), we have 
always observed the wages of white servants to be 
liifl^er than those of • 

For such as are unfitted for, or whose ideas are 
superior to, takiiwjieryioe, corresponding facilities 
are not wanting mr the occupation and advance- 
ment of thembylyas nnd families. Good character 
(which in those i^lgrating is usually taken for 
granted un^ the Contrary appears,) and industry 
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being the gf*eat requiajteg, There are uumerou* 
uhclassifiable Mdee in which this can be ddl*e { 
fend we never mei one heneM the rank of 

a gentitemh— and therefore not Ijinited to d pecu- 
liar line ant hf action— who unable to 
find iotnethint to Wit him, and ttjy rfeward hie 
endeavoiirk;: ,,^d 'dvep those of the niajiufacturing 
population whoao tegular ociiliwtion cannot be 
proseciit^t in a colony'—if ftt all ntbn of intelli^ 
g^ce^ If idther of moderate education, or ctqrable 
of etttortttt ub any bf those putiiiits which require 
no appWitSoeahip, nor much preparation beyopd the 
proper use of those limbs, and tnatcommop sense,* 
which heaven has granted to most perspnii-r-'arc ' 
certain of meeting ah emportunity of suiqiorting 
the$r Idmilies in comforf ktit respectability. Per- 
h^(i about the most 6oncluiiv;e evidence wo could 
W the subject ts^ that during several years 
that We resided lU diifer^t parts of the colOriy^ We 
never but once hoard the voice of h beggar, and 
we do not belieW Unit tnilfbrtune had urged him 
to that resource. Ho was not'poovly ciad, but 
seemed not sober at the time, and hdd evidently 
been iutoacicated, and had recently had a severe 
fall, presenting altogether so disagreeable an ap- 
pearance, that we could riot stay to hear his story, 
hut hastened away after giving him money— how 
the difference of cematries is fqlt in everything 
regarding the value of £ s, d. 1— many times more 
than we should Acre think of bestowing on a far 
more deserving object, it wai then, we believe, 
the ftHt time in out lire that we Were ever called 
on to give bhttrity. Wa we felt ashtihed of giving 
so little : alas 1 since our return to England, our 
ears have becoWe accustomed to such requests, 
dnd a like feat of appearing ungenerous Would soon 
reduce us to a level with tne suppliants. • 
Situations of various kinds may be obtained, and 
boys placed in Shops and mercantile hOuse|, with a 
facility undreamed of in England, and with a 


emjdoymeiit and adwabetement which we have 
already mentioned. Many persons emigrating to 
the coforiy, likewise, avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus a6rorded of bringing oUt with them 
iimali yetiturea, whose sale defrays In part the ex- 
penses of their voyage, dr sets them forward in 
any line in whic^i they purpose to “ seek their 
fortunes.*’ 

And many fbrqanos have been found,” at least 
ihade, In the colony, fTom very small begintvings. 
We might qubte numerous instances, but one or 
Wo will content us, as having no beginning at all, 
that is in Ihe way of capital In the seaport al- 
ready alluded to, there was an Old merchant, who 
had been a tradesman in England, not, however, 
in a line to give him much acquaintance with 
general commerce— in short, we believe he was a 
tailor, though he bad never fi>Uowed the calling in 
his adopted country. In that country, as was his 
boast, he landed without dve shillings in the world, 
or a friend In the CcJqUyj and moreover, far past 
the Bumrtierof his dayfe, fpr within fourteen years 
he was an old man, thou^ the possessor of about 
five thousand poundift. There Was also anotlicr 
merchant, whose still increasing wealth wns 
already estimated at fbur times thiit amount, and 
who was, if possible, even poorer when his foot 
first touched the sapds of tliat bay ; yet, by his 
own exertions and fV^igality, he had built up’ his 
fortune to such hefght by the time ne was about 
five and thirty ; and that, like the fonner-men- 
tioned, without In any way incurring the censure 
of the world in its acquisition, for he was ever 
known and trusted as a man of the strictest honour 
and integrity. Again, WC coUld instance a person 
whosb small tortuhe had melted away in European 
extravagance, and who, with the education of a 
gcnldemdn.hadno knowledge whatever of business, 
which on landing he had to learn in the shop of 
a retail-dealer — all sUch engaging usually, more or 


ture, capable of bdng cartiea on in their own 
dwellings, Ikojld^fSewise be amply remunerated, 
sdnCe trjfletf of every description, and all kinds of 
fancy goods, are sold at a price far higher, compa- 
ratively, than that charged for other articles of 
European manufacture. These, as a whole, are of 
tnuch more expensive than in the countries 
which expbrt them ; hut the ditferenCe is felt most 
by the hikher classes, are compelled to fblffiw 
the Bulimh fashions 3s Closely and quickly as 
posaibki^and to purchase every novelty m material 
or ptilteTO gs soon as it can W Jirocured, no matter 
how exorbitatit the price, ^ But plalnef articles of 
ckmi»|g! ate far tm>re teasohablS | and, ike wbiild 
be to say it distinctly^ khy dllFerenoe 

betfW^ thO'i^rkes of sucth things’ in' thaf colony , 
and »s any - sMkV diifeh-J 

once in any <ptr tespeet, are IhlltF todfe 
than cmAsitet tot, by tV superior value of 
time of fiyed inctoes wWd 



months of extraoitoary application he obtain t‘(l 
the situation of managing clerk of a brandi of one 
of the very first mercantile houses in the colony, 
with a comfortable residence and handsome salary 
A boy commencing liffe in the capacity of servant, 
but showing indications of talent, though without 
the slightest advantages of appearance or nddre^w, 
after passing through mart y grades, gained at three- 
and-twenty a post Of equal trust and emolument. 

, As regards sHtlen, more properly so called, it 
may be alleged that the Cape of Good Hope is not 
essentially an agricultural ebuntty. Taken as a 
whole, it certainly iS motC adapted and used for 
grazing. Yet there afe ports erninemtlj^ertilc - tlu* 
immense districts niar the Cape b^jvcctally ; and 
there is inU«b, Very much more than is so occu- 
pied in the ISastern province, that woUld amply 
repay cultivation and care. But it hOs been greatly 
neglected in favour df grazings, which is thefueOns 
of adding kb much to the large exports of hides, 
hornk} and tallow, of which a great deal is pro- 
cured frum the frontier tribes' of Kafirs, trading 
With whom fb^'ms’, again, the lucrativo business of 
mimbCrs. To th^ip exports may be added corned 
beef, butkr, and caUdleS, aujmUcd by the colony 
to tha Mmpritius and St. Helena. Sheep-farming 
hOs Bkewfie eniwbssed much of the pphlic mind 
and speculation,* and in promiking to add greatly 
toindividual atid colonial prosperitj^, draws atten- 
tion fWim aOHcuKUre iU pteCJs^y the same degree 


siSbf by d&|%>|jai^es, without any corW* to Which ItlsiniStiadbesto oti the otiier source 


Ich ko many are UsttCceto of tbosh vho arc wil^g io becdnm tillers 


prospect of rising * while needlework in its several less, in the export trade. However, after a few ) 

M Zsm M I A A W' 4 U M MW* «k V<k ^ j «« lil 4 4 ^1-1 Vi ^ 4 A I Wk ^ k >1 


branches is paid for at a rate fully proportioned to 
the high price affixed to every description of per- 
sonal exertion, and to the difficulty experienced 
in getting work of that sort promptly executed, 
owing to the ffew persons engaged in oh occupa- 
tion, by which the fbnrnles of respectable families 
might add considerably to the general fund ; or, 
if unfortunately deprived of the support of bus- 
baiids or fktkers, could maintain themselves with 
comfort.* taco-making, or any similar maittifac- 


of fcbb soil, as the^Ttosperoufi condition of thbusanda 
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so employed can testify. But were it even ptlier- 
wise; were the gigantic Valleys, the sHeltored 
plains, and pleasant nooks in the tall hills, wliicli 
(of course we do not mean the lulls,) produce spon- 
taneously the fairest flowers, the most beautiful 
shrubs, and fragrant plants, were these even as 
deficient as they arc abundant in fertility, there is 
the sister province of Natal, that 4^rabia Felix of 
the colonies, conecihtting have not at 

S resent room to speak at larg^Vhcre vegetation 
isplays the utmost and the earth, as 

though impatient of her treisure^ being so long 
unsought, ^elds to the cultivator twoiharvcsts in 
the year. Three days, with a favourable wind, is 
the usual length of pB«fsagc for a sailing-vessel from 
Port Natal to Port Elizabeth ; and to Port France®, 
or the mOuth of the Gteat Fish fcver, the distan^p 
is considerably less, being to all ncrfl 

to promise a good market for aiiy (supernumerary 
produce of the newer settleme^l* 

Wo spoke in the beginpmg of these remarks of 
einigrauoii being freq^uemly a hkXi^dous ste]) to 
()enuei^tn of moderate dr even laf^d fortune ; and 
so uUi^Hunately it has proVdd to many who arc 
nil fitted for personal exertion, and unable to direct 
the labbtirs of othcrs-^vJrhb, ^accustomed hitherto 
to a life of ease and leisillpe, nave brought to their 
new home only money, wi^out skill. Personal 
knowledge, ^nd the accoiiiqits of local newspapers, 
could furnish us with many sad_ bases of thJS 


could luriiish us wltp JiaiW sad_ cases 91 tnpl 
description, not only iri the Cape, bijli , other Cplp 
ni(*s; but it is pleasanter to remetiiher the Htin** 
tlreds of more foritthate capitalJsiijJi who hUve 
aiigmcntcd their fortunes, and td record an in- 
stance of \vliat may be achieved by industry amd 
|)eriieverancc without. ,WC retuehibar seeing a 
{i<u»€ near the frontier HpC cf the fcpJonVj flhd in 
no way peculiarly fav0Ured% sHtidubh, ot Umlliliil 


no way peculiarly sHtidubh, ot itmlliM 

fertility of the 8OTl9t#i|ih|; land, which had, 
however^ been qonvCrtba into a farm of consider- 
able oxteni and yClue. The dwelling wois com- 
fortable add- substantial, altd the appearance of 
the barns, and other fam-buildinp^s round it, 
hutokciied prosperity: while the farmer’s wife 
increased her gains by keeping a shop for the 
convenience of the neighbourhood, and her own 
undoubted profit. The flourishing uspbet of all 
about them indneed an inquiry respecting this 
worthy couple, and those well informed on the 
subject ivcrc tit hand to assure us that they were 
in truth as prosperous As they appeared, having 
then twenty persons in their employ ; and also to 
give us some sketch of their past history. They 
had been origiifally of the humolest grade possible 
of settlerap^uid been sent out by the worldiousc, 
and yet, fbn^ before we visited that part of the 
w’orld, them own unaided indust^ must have 
placed them in circura.stance8 of independence 
ahd comfort., And to thetm indeed, of affluence. 
Of course this wall not eflfected without the mOst 
strenuous exertions; the husband bad to work as 
a labourer y^ith thb richer settlers ; and vie were 
told, arttonfi; other ihings of them, when thpy had 
a few shillings to spare, the iVife began her system 
of traffic hy wMifiif AboUi flyCiund thirty miles to 
the then nearest toWii td purchase a gown-pieci^bf 
the ddmmon print worri by Hottentot women, with 
which ahd walked fthft satUe diSlSEnce b#ik to sell it 
at a trifling prt^t.’ This, wl^oh 'Was repeated* 
more than once, is what not imuMf would have the 
power of doinj^, but it wan ^welljffe warded. 

W e might iedduoe mny Jfthexv though less 
striking cascs^. 9pd oould, space 41ow» sAy 
much on other .pointewluphw^avehero omittetV 
but we think we have gaid gumkient to prove th(i 


the Cape < of Good Hope offers numerous advan- 
tages to fnose of the industrious classes who may 
wish to emigrate, the certainty of a comfortable 
livelihood, and the prospect of' soin ( thing better. 
And thou^lU before intiiuated, \fC would 

not undertAkd tlic resppnftibilit> of recommending 
any one who, was happy and comfortahle in 
England $9 sevor the ties which may bind him to 
this couUtryj ira. can safely aver that h'w, if any, 
who may be go jhclined, would incur disappoint- 
ment by such k ttep-^providing their expectations 
are not qdite so Jdfty as those of an Irishwoman, 
iwho, “ for want of a bettcri*^ taken for a short 
whi]|o-intd the service of OUr fgmily in Qui'Ikh’. 
Sh®' had landed in CanadAi jlhit J-hree months 
beforoi and after giv^g*a pitiful account 

of tha few shillings which she hnq h<ir hUfiband 
had possessed to lay ill a , scaiitjf Jf 
jdghfltait provisions for their vO;J)4ge. khd w ilieir 
; i^gM%.degUtutioU; on arrival, .i- 

''^Sifc'Sure i expected by this 
a house, Und three or fouf sfervuhwl' hi my 

“ But since you jvhbiVbe so poor^ ahijfekpocted 
to grow rich so quickly,’' she was askdS^ ** where 
did you think to hhd any renuiining poor diioUgh to 
servo jrqu?’*' 

‘f Troth, ma am 1*' waa the rcply^ ‘^and I never 
I thpUght bf tSatiieibre ! 


IpiBttrs fbv Sir 

iiAtebUR’S THANKSGIVING HVMN. 

Bv MAitt Hbwy't. 

lliat I iniist work I thank Ihce, \ 

1 know that hardship, toil, and 
Like rigorous winter in the sod 
Which (iotli mature the hardy grain, 

Call forth in man his noblest powers ' 
Therefore I hold niy head erect, 

And, amid life’s severest hours, 

Stimd steadfast in my self- res peel. 

I thank thee, God, that 1 imi.st toil ! 

Yon ennined slave of lineage high, 

The game-law Jrtrd whj/ owns the soil 
Is not so fire a man as 1 1 
Ho wears the fettm of his dan j 
Wciilth, birtli, and rank have heaged him in ,; 
I heed but this, that 1 am man, , 

And to the great in mind akin ! • 

Thank G^d, that like thc^Cil^wm tain-oak 
My lot is with the storms of Ittbi 
Strenjrth grciws from out the temjiesl’s Ihoek ; 

Ana patience In the daily strife. 

The horny hand, the furrowed brow, 

Degrade not hoWe’er sloth may deem ; 

*Tis this degrades— to cringe and bow, 

And ape the vice we dise.steem. 

Thank God for toil, fir hardshm, whence 
Come courage, patieiuje, haroihpod, 

And for that sad eXpefientSe 
Wjiich leave® our bosom® flcsdi atid blood ; 
Which leaves us tiars for otlicrs’ woe I 
Brother m toil, respect thyself; 

And let thy steadfast virtues show 
• That man is nobler far than pelf! 

Thank God for toff ; nor fear the face •* 

Of wealth ho!r rank ; feai oAly sin, 

That blight which mars all outward grace, 
‘'And duns the liikht of peace witiiiu ! 

Give me thy hand, mjf brother, give 
Thy hafa and toil-stained hand to me ; 

We (ue no dreamers, we shall live 
A bi^hter, better day to see I 




A LYTELL GESTE OE ROBYN HODE. 
(Concluded from page 157 *) 

EDWAUD h AND BOBIN HOOD. 


Robiti's pranks, and defiance of all reaularly 
constituted authority, at last brings down the king 
minself front London. The stern but, chivalrous 
Ldwatd comes with much indignation, hut, no 
doubt, also ^ri^’csHTcuriosity and respect, to seek 
personalis thtif bold outlaw, and the kmght before- 
mentioned, who has found means of successfully 
aiding Robin Hood in a period of extreme danger. 
The king arrives at Nottingham, and then goes 
into the forest to take a review of the state of things 
there ; Alas !— ' 

He failed many of his deer. 

What was king to do? He chased Robin iitall 
directions, but m vain. At last— 

Y^n bcapake a proud' 

That stood by our knigfts knee, ^ 

If ye will see good ftobin, ^ • 

Ye must do after me* 

?fake five of the best kniglitds 
Tlhg.t be ill your lead, 

And wMke down by Von abh5y, , 
kdsweed.* 


And get you monk 


(5) Potejter. 


(2) HaWt. 


And I will be your leades-man, 

And leade you the way^ 

. And ere ye come to Nottingbam, 

Mine head then dare 1 lay, 

Then ye shall meet with good Robin, 

Alive if that he be, ^ ^ 

Ere ye come to Nottingham, ^ 

With ^ycn ye shall him see. 

Edward relishes the advice, and adopts it. Behold 
him with his train, appearing like a convent 
headed hyjts abbot, moving along into the forest, 
Edwar^ singing as he goes. The party thus dis- 
guised Soon meet with Robin Hood and bis men. 
They ale stopped, and their possessions in^^nired 
into. The mock abbot says, he has hut forty 
pouiids, and if be had a hundred he would give it 
to the foresters. Robin's heart is won at once. 
He gives the meiiv as their right, h^f the forty 
ipoUnds ; the other Half, his own share, he returns, 
saying— 

; ** Sir, liave^s for your spending, 

We shall ifect another day.” 

■ey f ” thin said the king* 
le dinner is noWi^epaffed. Rohm calls his man 
bf the sound of the Korn, As they come suddenly, 
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and kneel before Robin, with wonder the king 
exclaims — 

Here is a wondrous seemly sight, 

Me thinketh, by Godd^s pine,* 

His men are more at his bidding, 

Than my men be at mine.’* 

After dinner the foresters shoot with their bows ; 
two wands being set up, with garjpnds hung upon 
them, and at such a distance that Edward, no in- 
different bowman, said they were d/ty paces too 
distant. “Whoso faileth of the rose garland,'’ 
said Robin, ** shall lose his arrow to thewictor, and 
bear a buffet on the head.” 

And all that fell in Robin’s lot, 

He smote them wondrous sore. 

What follows, with its highly dramatic conclusion, 

. we give in the poet’s own words. 

Twids Robin shot about 
And ever he cleaved iUe wanj, 

And so did good Gilberte, 

With the whit6 hand; 

Little Johan and good Scatbelock, 

For nothing would tlwy snare, 

When they failed of the garuind, 

Robin smote them Ml sair. 

At the^ast shot that flobin shot, 

For all his friend^s fare, 

Yet he failed of the garl&nd 
Three fingers and inair. 

Then hespake good, Gilberte, 

And thus he 'gan to say, * 

“ Master,” he said, “ your takeP is lost, 
Stand forth, a^d take your pay.” 

** If it be so,” Wd Jiobin, 

*^That may no hatter be. 

Sir Abbot, I deliver thee mine arrow, 

I pray thee, sir, serve thou me.” 

“ It faileth not of mine order, ” said our king, 
“ Robin, by thy leave, 

For to smite no good yeoman, 

For doubt I should him grieve.” 

“ Smito on boldly,” said Robin, 

“ 1 give tbee large leave.” 

Anon our kinge, with that word, 

He folded up his sleeve. 

And such a buffet he gave Robin, 

To ground he yede® full near. 

“ I make mine avow to God,” said Robin, 

“ Thou^rt a stalwart /rere. 

“ Therg^ pith in thine arm,” sgid Robin, 

“ I ^w thou canst well shoot. 

2%us o^r King and Uohin Mood 
l^ogetker iHen theg meU 

Robin heMd our comely king » 

WhtfuUy ike face ; ^ 

So did Sir Richard at the Lee, 

And kneeled down in tka^place. 

It is only necessary to add in explanation of this 
passage, that Edward the First possessed ^n almost 
superhuman strength. Soon after this interviewi 


— they saw no thing but mantels of green 
That covered all the field. 

They began to £y, till the uproarious mirth of 
Edward, who had put on the forester's dress, re- 
assured them.. 

For a while Robin stayed in the king’s court ; 
but that was pp plaae for him. So he returned to 
the green Woods ; there nltiinately to die, as well 
as there in the meantime to live. 


A PltTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES, 
sy iiANs cnaiaiAH aniwRsbk. 

Translated from the Danish hg MarIT HdWlf Ti 

It is wondesful! When my heart feels 
warmly, and my emotions are the nbhlei& ii<is as 
if m}r hands and*my tongue were tied; i cannot 
describe, I cannot express, my own inward state : 
and yet 1 am a painter^ my eye tells me so j and 
everyone who has seen my sketches and my tablets 
acknowledges it. 

1 am a poor, youth ; I live over there in one of 
the narrowest 8treet,s, hut I have no want of light, 
be(^us0 I live up aloft, with a view over all the 
house-tops. Tlie first day I came ipto the city it 
seemed to me so confined and lonesome ; instead 
of the woods and the green breeasy heights, 1 had 
only ‘the grey chimneys as far as I could see. I 
did not possess one ftiend here ; not a single face 
which I Knew saluted me. r* * 


I knew ,* around, friendly face, that of my dearest 
friend in heaven ; it was the Moon — the dear old 
Moon, the very same, precisely the same, as >ghen 
she peeped at me between the willow-trees on the 
marshes. 1 kissed my hand to her ; she shone 
right down into my chamber, and promised me, 
that every night when she was out she would take 
a peep at me. And she 1ms honestly kept her 
word — pity only that she can remain mr so sliort 
a time 1 * 

Every night she comes she tells me one thing or 
another which she has seen either that night or the 
night before, “ Make a sketch,” said she, on her 
first visit, “of what I tell thee, and thus thtiu shalt 
make a really beautiful pictur^^^^ok!*’ 

This I have done.: and in this wly^iteiight give 
a new Thoustand and One Nights in pictures ; but 
that would be too much ; those which I have given 
have not been selected, but are ^ust as I heard 
them. A great, genial-hearted painterj^ a poet, or 
a musician, may make more of them if be will ; 
that which 1 present is only a slight outline on 
paper, and mixed up with* my own thoughts, be- 
cause it was not every night that the moon came ,* 
there was now and then a cloud between us. 

* avRUiMa. 

“ Last night,” these are the Moon’s own words, 
“ 1 elidiid throuffh the clear air of India ; 1 mir- 
rored myself in the Ganges. My beams sought to 

A aI--. 


superhuman strengtln Soon aft^r this interyieWi »,ejftetrnte the thick fence which tlm old plantains 
the good people of Nottingham »ere astoms^hed f,ad ^oveii, and whidi fhttned iteelfintoau arch as 
beyond measure to sec hwta of fo^rs marching ,5^ ^ tortoise. A Hindoo girl, 

toward the town so thickly, th^ wherever they Rgfit' as a gaxeUe,, beuutilUl as Eve, c.ame foi'th 
looked, I » 1 ftom the thEBket.5 'there is scarcely anything so 

,,, « , and yet so affluent in the luxuriance of beauty, 

^2? AnSSf. ^ (i ^ 4 as the daughter of India. I could see her thoughts 


Acts marching 
f wherever they 


le roferred to. 
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tliroii{i:li her delicAte fikin. Thethorny lianas tore 
her sandals from het feet, biit she stepped rapidly 
forward; the wild beast which came from the river, 
where it had quenched its thirst, sprang past her, 
for the girl held in her hand a burning lamp. I 
could see' the ft^esh blood in her fingers as she 
curved difem into a shade for the flanie. She Ap- 
proached the viver ; placed tlieliamp on the stream; 
and the lamp sailed away. The flame flickered 
if it would go out; hut still it'burued, and the girl’s 
dark, flashing eyes followed it with her whole soul 
beaming ft om under her long silken eyelashes : 
she knew that if the lamp burned as long as sh^j 
could see it, then her beloved was alive; wU if it 
went out, then that he was dead. The lamp burhed 
and fluttered, and her Iteart burned and fluttered 
also ; she sank on her knee and breathed a prayer : 
clo.se beside her, In the grass, lay a Water-snake, 
but she lliouglit only of«Brama and her beloved. 

‘ He lives ! ’ Cjcclaimed «h^, rejoiciftgly, •and the 
mountains rejifcated her Words, ‘he lives ! * " 

SECOND nvEKiNo. 

“It wal la^t evening,” said the Moon, “ that 1 
peeped uowif into a yard inclosed by houses: A 
hen was there witli cloven chickens; a little girl 
was playing around them ; the hen set itn a cack- 
ling cry, she was frightened, And spreaa out her 
wings over her eleven young onel with thattiut 
came the father of the child and scolded hey.” 
This evening (it is only a few minutes since), the 
moon looked down again into that J^ard. Every- 
thing was quite still; presently, howevel*, out came 
the little girl, and stole very softly to the hen- 
house, lifted the latch, and trept in to the hen and 
the chickens. Tlie hen aild chickens set up a loud 
cry, and flew here and there, and the little girl tan 
after iboui. Again the father came out, and nov/ 
he was very angry indeed, and scolded her, and 

{ mlled her out of the hcn-housc by her arui ; she 
lunff back her head, and there were large tears in 
her blue eyes. 

“ What west thou doing here ?” asked the father. 
She wept ; “ I only Wanted,” said she, ” to kiss the. 
hen, and Oak her to forgave me for yesterday ; hut 
I did not dare to tell thee.” 

The father kissed Ihe sweet innocent on her 
forehead ; the moonlight fell lovingly upon her 
eyes and mouth. 

• THIRD evening! 

“ In n narrow just by,” sAid the Moon, 

“ which is so confined that only jUst for one 
minute |‘5h‘‘my beams fall tipcin the wall^ of the 
housc>s—and yet at this moment 1 can look abtoad 
and see the world as it moves — into this narrow 
street I looked and saw a woman. Sixteen years ago 
and she was a child ; she lived ctWay in the country, 
arid y»layed in the old pastor's garden. The hedges 
cf toscB had grown out^of bounds for many yeAs ; 
they threw tlioiv wild untrinimed branches across 
the path; and sent tip long, green shoots into the 
a.pl>le-tyee8 ; there was only a rose here arid there; 
and they were not bcautijiil as Uie qufeen of flow- 
ers uiay be, although the oolbi^ and the odour 
were there., The pastor’s jlttle dkuAhter; 
was mh' beatiulTul rose ; She S^e tipon , 

her stdol under tW WM hritrlirimelj 

bed#, >«d kiiWd lier doll With the brdkeft 
“Tcri mn Jate\| ter agalh'; I saw' her Itf 

xH spteridio ; fche was tie lovely; 

brtde of A Arid I rejoiced in hi# 

gqodforiime/ I Vfsited her ill Ihe still evening. 
Aios I rijy rose hetfl jiut fdrth also wild Shoots Me 
the roties in the paStor's garden! EvtrV-day lifd 



has its tragedy-^tUis evening I saw tlie last act. 
Sick to death, she lay in that narrow street, upon 
her bed. The wicked landlord, her only prolector, 
a man rude aud cold-hearted, drew back the cur- 
tain. ‘ Get up! said he, ‘ thy cheeks are pale and 
hollow ; paint thyself ! Get money, or 1 will turn 
thee out into the streets ! Get up quickly I * 

‘“Death is At my hedrtr said she, ‘oh! let 
me rest I’ ^ • 

“ He compiled her to rise; painted her cheeks^ 
twined roses 4n her hair, placed her at the window, 
with a burning light beside her, and went his way. 
I glaiicVd flt her; she sate immoveable; her hands 
fell upon her lap. The window blew open, so that 
one of the panes of glass was broken ; but slu 
moved not ; the curtaini of,, the window were 
blown around her like a flame. She was dead. 
From that open window the dead preached power- 
fully; my rose of the pastor’s garden 1” 

FOURTH EVENING. 

“ 1 was Ihst evening At a German play,” said the 
Moon ; “ it was in a little city. The theatre was a 
stable ; that is to say, the stalls were made use of 
and decorated for boxes, the old wood-work was 
covered over with figured paper. There hung from 
the low roof a little iron chandelier, and in order 
that it might rise thv moment the prompter's brll 
rang (ns isjjthe custom m large theatrq;^), it was now 
covered by a tub turned upsidt* doWn. The hell 
rang, and the little iron chandelier made a leap ol' 
half an ell, and by that token people knew lb at 
the comedy had begun. A young prince and liis 
wife, who were travelling through tne town, were 
t*> be present at the pi^rformnnce, tmd therefore it 
was a very full house, excepting that under Die 
chandelier it was like a little crater. Not a single 
soul sate there ; the chandeuer kept dropping its 
oil— drop 1 dro]) ! It was so hot in the little theatre 
that they were obliged to open all the holes in tlu‘ 
walls to lot in fresh air, and through all these 
lieeped in lads and lasses from the outside, 
although the police sate by and drove them oil 
with sticks. 

‘‘ Close by the orchestra, people saw tne young 
princely couple sitting in two old arm-chairs, 
which otherwise would nave been occupied by the 
burgomaster and his lady ; as it was, however, 
they sate upon wooden benches, like other towns- 
folk. ‘ One may see that there are falcons above 
falcons ! ' was Madame’s silent observation ; and 
after this all became more festal; the chaiulelier 
made aleap upwards,"* the people began couiuing 
on their fingers* and I— yes, the Moon — was 
present during the whole comvdy-^ 

^ Firm EVENING, 

“ Yesterday,’/ said the MooU) Dmoked down 
upon busy Paris. I eaeed into the chambers of 
the Douvre. An old grandmother, wretchedly 
clad, and who belongpd to the lower clas.s, entered 
the Itrge, empty throtoe-rootU, accompanied by 
one ef the under servAhts of thOtpalace. It had 
cost her many small sacrifices, and Very much elo- 
queuce had ^ine us^d before ^he could be admitted 
frvtle'; folded her thin hapds, and looked as 
rev#,enti^ly around heir as if she bad^becn in a 
vhurck 

It was Tiqfc I ’ she said, ‘ hpre I / opd «te 
approached thfj^hrone, which covered with a 
cloth of rich vel^t trimised with gold. There !’ 
said she, ‘ there ,’t and she howeJ her knee and 
iiislui the crim&ol velyet— 1 think she wept; 

‘“It was notJt/iia4 velvet/ aaid the aUendont, 
while a smile played round his mouth# 
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‘ But still it hei*^ !' iM thfe wbiUtin } * and 
it loolced in this rohtn just so I * 

“ ^ Just so.’ relied he ; * and yet It was not just 
80 eiilier : tne Windows werb beaten out; the doors 
were torn off their hinges, and there was blood 
upon the floor ! tbk can say, however, for all that, 
thdt your son ‘s sofc died updii the throne of France I ’ 

^ Died I ’ reported thb dW ^omuh. 

‘^No more was said; they flefb the hall; the 
shades of evening fell deblic**» ^ud the moonlight 
streamed in with twofold brightness lOn the rifch 
velvet of the throne of France. 

** I will tell thee a story. It was iifthO revo- 
lution of July, towards evening, on the most bril- 
liant day of victory, when every house was a 
fortress, every window a redoupt, the people I 
stormed the TullleyiOS, EVen '^biiven and cnih 
drcii fought among the cothhatatit^} they thronged 
in through the daambfers and halU of the palace. 
A poor, half-grown lad, in ragged clothing, fought 
desperately among the elder 4 varrior 8 ; mortally 
wounded at length by the thrusts of man^ bayonets, 
he sank to the ground; this! 'took place in the 
throne-^rooni. They wrapped the velvet ahoiit his 
wounds ; the hlood streamed oi^er the royal purple. 
It was a picture ! The magUifleent hall j the com- 
bating groups j a rent banner on the floor ; the 
tricolourcd flag floating above the bayonets; and 
upon the tlirohe the poor Iai% with his pale, glori- 
fied count on imee, his eyes turned tOtvards heaVen ; 
his limbs stiffening in death ; his uncovered breast ; 
his miserable gannehts, and around these the rich 
folds of the vwvet, erahroidbred with silver lilies 1 
“ As that hoy lay in, the cradle, it had hebn forO^ 
told that he should die On the throne of Prandbr 
FI is mother’s heart had dreamed of a new Napo- 
leon. The moohhea^ts have kissed the garland of 
everlasting Upon hi^ gyavO ; her beams this night 
kissed the old grauatdothor’s forehead as she 
dreamed of this picture — ^The poor lad upon the 
ill rone- of France !'’ 

SlJCttt EVtinlNO. 

“ I have been iU Upsala,” said the Moon. She 
looked down upon the great castle, with the mise- 
rable grass of its trampled fitdds. She mirrored 
herself in the river Fyris, whilst the steam-boat 
drove the terrified fish among the reeds. Clouds 
careered alonfe the moOnlit sky, and cast long 
shadows over the graves, as they are called, of 
Odin, Thor, and Freya. Names are carved in the 
scanty Uirf upon the heights* Here there is no 
building-stone in which the victors can licw their 
names ; no walled fences on which they can paint 
them ; they ctilMiWay, therefore, the turf, and the 
naked earth stairs forth in thdarge letters of their 


names, whicbjfbok llko abu^b net spr^^ad over the 
hill . ittEortality which a fresh growth of turf 

destroys. | 

A man stold on the hill-top; he was a poet. lie 
emptied a sllvciy rimmed niead-horii, and whis- 
pered a name, which hb hude the wind iflit to 
reveal; a count’s oofimbt shbnO above it, and tkere^ 
fore he breathed it low^thc moonbeams smiled 
imbn him, for a poet’s crown flume above hisJ 
Ine noble hame of Elcohbra A’Este is united to 
Tasso’s, d know where the rose of hei^ty grows 
—A cloud passed before the ihoon. May no cloud 
pass betweeri the poet and his rose 1 

• SEVENTH 

* Down by the seaside theremtend^ ft wood of 
oaks ahd beeches, foesH and (^rUnh and ef eryl 
brftucn is visited by htthdrbAs nightingales. 
Cloift beside is the sea, the etenmlty*moving sea, i 


and between the sea and the wood runs the broad 
high-road. One carrioge eftor unuthcr rolled past. 
1 followed them Uot ; my eye rested mostly on one 
spot wficru was a harrow, or bid warrior’s grave. 
Brambles and white thorns grew up from among 
the stones, There is the poetry of nature. Dost 
thou believe that this is felt by every one ? Listen 
to what occurred th^fe oUly last night. 

“ First of all, two rich countrymen drove past. 

* There are some #jplehdid trees there,’ said one. 

‘ There are mu loads of firewood in each,’ replied 
the Other. ‘ If the Winter is (severe, one should get 
forty rlx-dollars in spring for the measure ! ’ and 
thty Wire gone. 

‘;‘The rodd Is abominable here,* said another 
traveller. ‘It is those cumed frees,' replied his 
heiglibour; ‘there is no circtilafion of air In^ro 
excepting from thb sea:’ and they advanced 
onward. , 

“At thfW moment the diligence came by . All were 
asleep at the most beautiful point ; the driver blew 
^his horUj^iit he oflly thought, ‘ I blow it capitally, 
and here it sounds well; what will they think of 
it? ' And With that the diligence was gone. 

“ Next come by two young couniry-fotlows on 
horseback. The champagne of youth circulated 
through their hlood; a smile was on tlu'ir lips as 
tliey looked towards the moss-grown height, and 
the •dark buahcBj* * I went there with Criristino 
Miller,* said oiife to the other: and they were gone. 

“ The flowers sent forth their fragrance ; every 
bree*e slept ; the sea looked like a portion of 
heaven spr^id'but ov<’r a deep valley ; a carrifige 
drove along; there Were six persons in it, four of 
whom were asleep ; the fiftli was thinking of his 
new summer-coat which was so betbming to him ; 
the sixth leaned forward to the driver, and awkeo 
whether there Was anything remarkable about 
that heap of stones; * No,* said the fellow, ‘it's 
only'' a heap of stones, but the trees thcrci are re- 
markable 1 ^ ‘ Tell me about them, ’ said the other. 
‘Yes, they are very remarkable; you sec, in 
winter, when the snow covers the ground, and 
everything, as it were, goes out in a Lwinkllng, 
then those trees serve mo as a landmark by which 
I can guide myself and not drive into llu; sea ; 
they are, therefore, you se^ very remarkable,’ — 
rind, by this time the carriage had passed the 
trees. 

“A painter noW came up ; lus eyes flashed; he 
said not a word, he whistled, and the nighti^t^alea 
sang; one louder than another , * hofd your 
tongues !’ exclaimed h^, and n9tui4cwti with great 
accuracy the colours and tints of thc^ ‘blue, 
blacky dark-brown.* It would bo a I'autifui 
painting 1 He made a sketch, as hints for Ins in- 
tended picture, and all the time he whistled a 
march of Bossini’ij. 

“ The last who came by was a poor girl ; she sate 
do#nto rest herself upon foe old warrior’s grave, 
and l>ut her htihdle besidelior. tier lovely, pale 
face inclined Itself towards the Wdod as she sate 
listening; her eyes flashed fthc looked Iteaveu- 
•ward aciross^the sea ; hethapds folded ihctusclves, 
and she murmured the Ldtd’s Prftycr. She did 
not understand the emotions wMcli penetrated her 
soul; nevertheless ’in future years, this tuo- 
meiiLin^Vllicb she Waii aumnlndedby mUiiie, will 
return to her'much lUbte beriutifivlly, nay, will be 
fixed lUotc foiibfufly ih lief memory, than oh the 
tablets ofotbe pftintfeij though he noted down every 
shade of edWti olio forwardj and > th« 

’mop|ibeftmOj[|!ttdd her path, until daylight kissed 

C To ^ coniimed,) 
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THE rORTUNES OF MARY LESLIE; 

j 4 DomfisHo Talc. 

By Mils, Vincent Novbllo. 

{Conhmcd from 251.) 

At every leisure moment these sad reminiscences 
would recur, renderinj? her ihsensitle to the grow- 
ing passion of the widow’s son, who sought hy 
every kindly attention to win her love: — this sh^ 
mistook for delicate brotherly feeling, ujjUl one 
Sunday evening, the mother talking her hanfl, and 
gazing affectionately, in her face, exclaimed, 
“Why so sad, Mary dear! when you are the 
source of so much happiness to others ? Ever since 
your arrival, things have prospered marvellously ; 
—my heart is lightened or all cares^my^on never 
happy but when at home ; — you who have brought 
Biicn sunshine to us, wliv is ycgir brow, clouded, 
and tears ready to start from your eyes?” i 

“Your kindness often affects me,” answered 
Mary, truly ; “Poor jghild!” continued her friend, 
“ I fear there is something else presses upon your 
heart : — but time is all powerful, and to one who 
has been educated so morally, duties well per- 
formed are pleasures, and efface past trouble| ; — 
take then upon you the fresn duties of child and 
wife ; — become to me really a daughter, hy mar- 
riage with my son; who loves you fondly, hut 
fears to plead for himself.” , 

“ Alas! my dear friend and second mother,” 
replied our heroine, “never can I repay such ex- 
ceeding goodness; — you received me, a perfect 
stranger, and li^ve cherished me as a child — ^lall 
1 then make so poor a return as to accept your 
offer, and bring to your worthy son a blighted cha- 
racter and a 'heart filled with recollections of 
another?” 

Mary had, upon their first acquaintance, dis- 
closed the injustice to which she was a sufferer, but 
had not named her love for Edward ; she now told 
of their early betrothment,^-of his being sent for a 
soldier, upon the fake charge of poaching: and 
concludeif by declaring her resolution of quitting 
Birmingham and seelcing new's of him in London, 
or to the world’s end. 

In vai\i the good widow besought her to recon- 
sider tins planj whicli was fraught with difficulties, 
almost «?rapossibilitics; — pleaded for her son, auci 
urgcti his good qualities, and that time would ef- 
face all and early impressions. Mary 
shook liCTnead, — doubted such would be the result 
in her own case, but hoped sincerely it might prove 
so in her young admirer’s, who was worthy of a 
single and first aff’ection. 

Finding her thus resolved, the next act pf kind- 
ness was to render her journey pleasant andwuc- 
cijssful; and, with tins viev^ the good woman 
called to mind a certain far-ofr cousin of hers, who 
was porter, or meR.senger, or something very great 
at the War-office in London: — to hip} she .\^uuld 
:iddress a leUor, recommtnding!i Mary to jiis aid 
and counsel, backed by a little toothsome present 
from her shop stores (this missive was wiiitten by 
Mary in her neotest handwriting, but diqtatedin 
the battering terms byher friend), and, thu» 
rocdB'mwnde4f>ur poor heroine, amidst tears 
andregrats ofboth mother and son, denar M qn 
the outside of tlie 8tng«*coacb for the grcafniebt^ 
polls; again to brave the world^s chances, sup- 
ported alone by right intentions and honest 
feeUng* j 


Tliose were not the days of steam ; and though 
she started at four in the morning, it was nearly 
midnight when, weary, dizzy, and shivering, she 
reached the great smoky Babel ; for it had rained 
several times in the course of the day, and she had 
little appetite for the viands placed in her basket 
by the provident widow ; besides, the height and 
the whirl stupiffed her, nor were those sensations 
diminished upon igitering the metropolis. 

It was Saturuay night, and crowds of people 
were still bargaining for the morrow’s dinner, 
amidst shiny, mucky streets, revealed by the 
red and ^lurhy torch-lights flaring at the several 
markets. 

The guard of the coach, compassionating Mary's 
plight, recommended her to the care of his old 


plight, recommended her to 
friend Sukey, who was scullion at the inn where 
they alighted ; and this good Maritornes, after dry- 
ing her clothes by the simple kitchen fire, and per- 


ner immm% out Clean aormitory, wiin tne stranger : 
fatigue, aided by the mild yet potent liquid she 
had imbibed, soon weighed down her eyelids, and 
caused her to forget, in profound sleep, all past, 
present, and futur^ pains. 

Early tlie ne3tt morning, she awoke refreshed 
and hopeful; and having oreakfasted on the rem- 
nants of ^yesterday, washed down by a share of 
Susan’s tea, set out on her way to the War-office, 
accompanied by a stunted, precocious urchin, re- 
plete with London assurance and mischief, and 
who thought it fine fun to “oax” the country girl : 
he therefore gave her the most marvtdlous de- 
scriptions of all the buildings they passed in llii'ir 
way — of their uses, and of the style of living pur- 
ged by the inmates exaggerated the wealth and 
importance of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, — 
assuring Mary that the king and both Houses of 
Parliament were more uobodys to them — (he had 
probably been rebuked by their worships, and had 
a reverential awe of again encountering Bridewell 
fare.) At length they reached the Horse-Guards, 
but it was Sunday, and the porter had taken ad- 
vantage of his leisure day to protract his morning’s 
nap. 

Mary turned into the Park ; she would gladly 
have entered a church, and begged God’s blcsaing 
upon her future prospects ; but m England, at that 
early hour (it was past nine, nevertheless), the 
cilurch-doors were not open ; they waited the lei- 
sure and convenience of the rich. 

“You can step into a public-house, miss,” said 
her condvictor, in answer to her demand respecting 
the church, “ and 1 don’t mind if Ldo take a drop 
of surainat myself this raw mormn,’ Oh! what, 
you don't think it genteel, perhapV? ” 

Mary shfank from tlus juvenile jipe of older 
vice, and, fortunately, was soon relieved from Ii is 
conveisatLon by the aimearanco of thd burly porter, 
who cam© to snake off his lingering somnolency 
by iijbalingtbe breezes from the Park ; he proved, 
alsQ^ to be the friend she sought, and, more good- 
natured than the tribe of Cerberus in general, 
asked her to sit 4own^ and gave his serious atten- 
rionio perusing the latter from his humble cousin 
of Birmingham. 

“ Whyf what a wild-goose chase you're artcr, 
young woman ! ” ;he at length exclaimed, upon 
concluding th^pistle, which he carefully folded ; 
“it’s next t'imj|>Bsiblc you should trace the 
young man. tlihe your brodier, or your hus- 
iha)^ i — well it's m] one, somehow related, I snosc ? 
^And so my coijpn is w©ll to do in the world, k 
she ?— and has sgnt me a little present, she says in 






her letter j good, good— -eet it down : I can exa- her first thought was to seek sanctuary in her car- 
mine that arterwards — let’s talk of your brother — riage ; afterwards she would inmiiro into pdr- 
iio» your husband ; well it’s all one — some relation, ticulars — for something must have been wrong on 
You must come again to-morrow, when the darks the part of her servant, who suffered his young 
is here, and then I’ll see and inquire for you. master to come in contact with a stranger of the 
Won’t you rest a little longer ?— well, it’s all one — lower orders. She had seen him herself in the 
good day— don’t forget to-morrow.” Thus rah on arms of the woman — all the prtjvarications of the 
the loquacious but prosy porter ; who never suf- footman could not unAy that fact : and when she 
ferod any one (^at least an appllJany to ed^e in a gathered from the child how the case had been, 
word, but asked questions and answered himself, and made inquiries after his preserver, a pang of 
greatly to the satisfaction of his present auditress, regret shot through her heart ’not hard, but little 
but provocative of endless disputes, corrections, exerdsed in kindness) whem told that she had de- 
and mistakes, with the poor women who fihrdnged piloted for Portsmoiitli, and that no one knew her 
his gate, inquiring the fate of husbands, brothers, nrecise^address, “Some soldier's wife,” thought 
and fathers, after each victory, the lady “ I must get the Colonel to do something 

Little know ye, youngsters of the present peace- for him.” She fully intended to do so ; but the 
ful times, the anxieties, privations, and sorrows' of fulness of content in her own positioit made her 
that belligerent epoch : may ye ni^’Ver 'knoihr them soon forget so humble a person. How should the 
—never be roused from sleep, startled from soli- rich know the suflerings or wants of the poor, who 
tary meals, by the sound of cannon, which, though dread all personal contact, and think they have 
not portending war at the gate, Inlets fortunate done their duty W subscribing to fashionable 
countries that are the seat of war, yetfonnounce charities, recommended to them by bishops and 
that a bloody battle has been fought — that thou- orthodox clergymen ? 

sands and tens of thousands are dead, dying, or Mary was, indeed, on her way to Portsmouth, 
miserably wounded — and that among those may For a moment she had wondered at the footman’s 
be objects of your dearest affe<stions, whose loss abuse, and at the abrupt departure of child and 
may involve you and yours in misery and lady ; but having merely obeyed a natural impulse, 
beggary. , she was gratified by its success, and lost all thought 

At a more of]§cial hour on the ensuing morning of th^liircumstancff, when her friend, the porter, 
Mary returned to the temple of War’s miuisters : informed her that his inquiries had proved for- 
an open landau was drawn up under the archway, tunate — that Edward TliatJdier was now in Haslar 
and ner friend, the porter, wnisnered that its mia- Hospital, having been sent in wounded from the 
tress was making inquiries which must delay her last ehgagemi^nti* Amidst smiles and tears, ear- 
for a short period. Whilst waiting, her attention nestly to thank her new friend, and to declare that 
was attracted to the carriage by a beautiful boyj •she would set out instantly to nurs^ poor Ned, 
left withinside under the Sole guardianship of a were Mary’s first words. 

large Newfoundland dog; for the footman had “ L>on’t thank me,” answered thb kindly porter 
quitted his post, attractea by the soldiers on pa- — “ why, the chap's wounded, I tell you— well, 

/ rade. On a sudden the dog bounded from its all's one for that; but as for setting off atamo- 
placc, after a friend or foo of its own species ; and rileiit’s warning on so long a journey, and you not 
the chikl, attempting to prevent its egress, must overburthened with cash, I warrant— ah, well, al?’s 
certainly have fallen over the side on to the pave- one for that — I must see if I can’t help you, 
ment, but for our heroine, who, percemn^ the There’s Sam Green a taking his master’s wan and 
danger, rushed forward and received him m her horses as far as Godalriiing— ah, well, all’s one for 
arms. Although the little rogue was unhurt, he that — it’s inore than half-way to Portsmouth, and 
set up a dreadful scream, which drew the footman vou can easily get on from there, either afoot, or 
back to his duty, at the very moment his lady ap- by return po-shay, or what ik^. Now don’t cry, 
pcared on the steps of the Horse-Guards. Instead nor thank me — all’s one for that.” 
of Ihimking the saviour of his neglected trust, he . Upon a truss of sweet hay, among boxes, bags, 

snatched the yelling child from her arms, and gun^cases, and innumerable heterogeneous pack- 

rudely pushing her aside, exclaimed — “ What the ages, our nappy heirpitie (for she w'as goiifg her 

devil arc you doing with Master Lionel? I wish loverj arrived in thii forenoon a(|jGodalming, and, 

there was a constable at hand, I’d give you into heartily thankinij Sam Green for b'?>^;:ifi^onduct, 

charge for kidnapping, that I would/’ continued her journey. The bustling^ "An of 

” What is thia?’' i^d his mistrosS, advancing; Pqrtemouth was reached at last, and all our he- 

); *‘are you hurt, mvd^hay?” » roine’s sufierings were amply compensated when 

f. “ Naughty I naughty NeptuneJ” loudly pressed to the heart of her lover, whom she found 

I shrieked out tlmpoiled heir. not only true-hearted as ever, but convalescent 

'! Do not cry^ loud, my love/’ said his mother, for many days. 

) ** w'e shall hav«uite a crowd round us : and here Thir book lore Ned had acqi^red at Woodburne, 

\ is N^tune, so fet us get in and drive off as fast as combined with his moral conduct and cheerful 

,, possible.” ^ alacrity in aiding his comrades, first recommended 

^ With ready obedience the door was closed— the him to the sei^eant and quartermaster, who found 
)/ coachman whipped his fat horses, and the saucy him most iiseM as a scrib^ and latterly the offi- 

y footman, shaking his fist at poor astonished Mary, cers had spoken highly of the bravery he displayed 

y clung to the back of the carri^e; which shortly Muring the sharp action in which he received his 
{ disappeared among the trees of St. James ’s Park ; wound : this had, also, procured him the grade of 

r (for It was ifti aristocratic equipage, and Had the conioral, with promise of further promotion. EJeicd 

)) privilejje of roUJn|r alon^ the smoc^h and well- hy'^^all these circumstances, by reiA^wed In-alth, 

and the presence of the being whom he loved best 
in the wdrich^ Edward easily nrevailed upon Mary 
to unite hfer fate.indissolubTy with his; and on 
t^ie day he quitted Haslar Hospital, she became 
his, “ for richer, for poorer, in health or sickness, 
ti I death should them part.” 



watcrea aiieys oi mat exclusive aemyne;. 

And here I must be ivermitted to sj» a few words 
in extenuation of the lady ’sconductwiwards Mary. 
It did not proceed from pride or imkiiidness, birt 
she shrunk from all contact with cAwds and ou/- 
gar people ; and finding her darlij^g unharmed, 
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Their happiness was gret^t, was coipplete. 
brief was their >pan of fclipHv— Edward’s regi- 
ttiept wtt 3 abroad. Mary had resolved 

never to be s^paratic?d from her husband — deter- 
mined to sha're yhhtever hardship? might be his 
lot, but novel* 11101*6 to endure absence and sus- 
pense. MV applications, however, Were in vain;, 
ho more baggage (so feipiiles were ^pgallantly 
termed) could be fillowcd ; and Wfary, in de^paijr; 
was beginning to ponder over the iwaysdnd. means 
of disguising herself as a cabin-hpy^ hidiu^ip 
the hold of the ship, wfemi W * 


the child iu the carria^ was' rewarded by th^ qp- 
pOrtuhe arrival of himself and mother to J^id , fore- 
well to the colonel Qf Edward* s ?egiiifient, was 

husband to the la<V« Thieiy instaptly reopgpised 
otir heroine, became intesrested in Iforcadvaiitures, 
and delighted to procure ihe perm||si6n sjib sought 
of accompanying her husband. \ 

We will pass over the hUrrors q,f a Sea voyage, 
which, in addition tP th^ sicknSiss and languor il 
inflicts upon ipost, Whs td})® enidured in^hena|;row 
hold of a transport, wheie throngs of human beings 
were stowed together, without much regard to 
cleanliness or sambrfVy. 

No great action, however, took place for several 
months ; harassing skiriui^hoii) wim alternate sue- 
between the enepiy aim ^itr troops occurred, 
hii|mo definite aotfop. Hurifi^ this per|pd our 
heroine had foil oppmfolilty of obBojrvmg^ne va- 
rious w^fcit war entails upon mankind, 

lleokless^ destruction difosted the army’s progress, 
like the flight of lofosts ; bniil'al, inmfference 
marked the condtict of some ^soldiers, while curses 
and regrets escaped from others that they had 
been cajoledcn to a trade of blood and bad passions 
against men wUh whom foey had neither qparrei 
hOr animosity. At times' great privations and suf- 
fbringe were escpcrienced m the camp? succeeded 
by intervals df debauch, waste, and Every 
way War degrades and brutalises hulnanim 
The cheerful good temper of Mary lea ner to 
cultivate a kindly intercourse jyifo the peasants 
w'ho served the canfo with provisions, until by 
degree? she not only UUaerstood readily, but 
in the mined banish- 


could conyefoe fliuenifiy ^ ^ 

French which thby employed fo their traffic with 
our troops. At Ienffor% wafis of these hucksters, 
who are generally sides o^ bOfh parties, information 
was received that tno enemy' were advancing and 
prcp;irha?T0T ftctionj and, 1 poor Mary Waf 
on tbf eve of becoming a ^o|^er. ponfinnatidh 
of lbe«^ warlike asamfours gathered strength ; 

Avas iiltfnffrrr iir r p ftfnti mt' r t tr 1 caution-~S 

vigiliffice, that no mehns inight bo neglectei 
cncoiintor and repulse. v 

In the midst of thi? anxious tUVmo|l Marj 
birth to u son, whose innocent and 
p arante made her forg^ pain aha tmj 
i,u(l elevated her thoughts in gratefol p|?J 
]i eaten. A fortnight ‘ola|^cd an 4 »bc ^ , 
feeble, requiring those tender carcs so essehtj^ 
her Weak state, wdieu orders were Issued,. for 
troops to march in pursuit qf 
not choo^sing to risk fbatUei had agmu V^aped 
opr vigilai:).pe. . u 

vfomt^U delicately, perhaps foe delicifolyi 

tuved'. nervous and bodily 
roiVw -tUfrt luscoptible of every changa^^ef 
sifoef wrpmen only nioderately gna properlj|j 
coUifotfobJo at «nch time^ 01 danger nm — 
which Call for all Tn(!u’s sympathies, 
idea of the har|Uhsp« and sutTetiugs 
dergo, whose lot copnects them with 
life oil service. Many of those may, p^rmis^i. 


cfoiip that females should upt expose themsplvea 
tp such situations: that it warrants iu them an 
undue hardness and indelicacy, incompatible with 
feeling or refinement. Let them recollect num- 
berless instances whit^h have occurred, the seat 
qf waff where hiptidreds of mothers and wives, 
unused to hardships, refined and delicate, have 
been forced tp rise from the bpd of sickness and 
chUd-birfh, and ^o fly with infants from 

th^lr burning fomnesteads in most inclement 
weather, with fomine and desolaHou at their heels. 

g eered^by a thousand endearing words and 
firqni Edward, poor Mary ayid her were 
'depositea,' with all the rougji care iniaginablc of 
soldiers, On the least crpwdud baggage-waggon ; 
but the roughness of the roads, ana jostling of th(‘ 
vehicle, caused hpv such infinite puiii, that several 
tifoes she felt tepfipfod tpquit the lumbering convey- 
ance, and lie dpwn upon the road to die m peace. 

Shortly after oiir army’s arrival at a sharp 

action ensu|d wi^ the French, which terminated 
with considerable ^lumbers slaiii on both sides. 

This was not the fiirsi time since her marriage 
that Mary had witnes?pd the effects of a huttfo — 
hud seen men set forth in all the vigour of youth 
and health, h^ne back gashed with friglitful 


wounds, or 


I stiffen bn the open plain ; but 


EdVard bad ever heen by her side, aiding in her 
Sainaritan-like cafe of the wounded and dying. 
This eylning hp cafiie not back. |n vain were all 
remopistranceB foom his comrades that she should 
waU till morning. Mary knew too w'ell that on 
such occasions a desperate gang, )> 4 ouging to 
b'lth prn^i®s» wquld be early prowlmg over the 
scene of slaughter, wpo w^ru more likely to extin- 
guish lingering life than io fan its flickering flame. 
Fondly kiwsing hbr babe, wduch she left in care of 
the other women, and furnished with linen, w'utcr, 
and brandy, she clung fo the arm of an old 
soldier, who offered fo be her eseprt, and silently, 
but with beating heart, set forth to pry among the 
horrors of a hattla^fielil for hpr nusband— her 
heart’s treasure. 

The jnobn huhg foil «pd height in the hcavenp, 
disclosing JJattUre’slpveuest works-^mpuntain, val- 
ley, tahtt tfoes— and, in contrast, man’s gluistly 
pyiforniance---g»ping wbunfis, sipashed limbs, and 
violent de^tli. The bpe earpe&t purpose of her 
soul,. for which she braced the sight of such horrors, 
,^^ou|ci alone have suniained our heroine through 
i^'lKis field of blood. Imredby similarity of uniform, 
many a time she stooped to inspect some manly 
form, ond turned, sh^dd^rfog) contorted, 

livid features, ?uch a? gun-shot wound? alone pro- 
duce. The Jews folloW a camu, 

|,and hover round guch jSke obscene birds 

^hiid beasts of prey, wpfo uff^iadiLat their ghastly 
trade’ of fiulage; and wny a fo*jve fellow (es- 
lially the offiisers, were rfost worth the 
j»oiJinBL yettioverjn»l>et.we«hliB»n4 death, rc- 
ceiy|4 conp de $f^ee troin the *han4« of thest; 
miiraudihg, unhumamsed wretches— another cou- 
sqoupn^e of the curse of war. 

The stiffness and foyeliness of night were often 
startled by grogns, e^fecratiops, shnektf . for water, 
or foe fervently-muttered prayer ahd lowbreathing- 
fo^h of beloved names. Mapy poor creatures on 
th 4 pittle-field remved suocour from Mary; 

"' *© sensibility, highly wrought, urged her to 

f ragebus ^eds, fooin which at other times fe- 
e timiditlmight have shrunk-^although pity 
nBefolnesk ministering in sickness and sorrow, 
Woman’s vtorthiest attributes. 

(fi be completed in our peet.) 
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LEIGH HUNT. 

BY WIIMAM HOWITL 

Some thirty years ago, three youths went forth, 
one ifine summer's day, from the quiet town of 
Mansfield, to enjoy a long luxurious ramble in 
Sherwood Forest. Tlicir limbs were full of youth 
— their hearts of the ardour of life— their heMsof 
dreams of beauty. The future lay before them# 
full of brilliant, but undefined nchievemwitl in the 
land of poetry and romance. Th© wotl4 Joy fMOUnd 
them, fair and nmsical as a new parade©- TJw*; 
tsraversed long dales^ dark with h^ftther-r*^J|Wje3 
from hill-tops over still andimmenioJimdeoftpfii— 
tracked tlie margins of th© ehinSuf watery that 
hurry over the clear gravOipfthotOIIOiePt ground, 
and drank in tlie freshnwi «# ft© m» the odours 
of the forest, the distant «tf rf ft« OUylew/ ©nd the 
music of a whole choir of lotkl hlgli apwe their 
heads. Beneath the hanfiiur bought Of © wood- 
side they threw themseii^i uOlft to Jttptjh, and 
from tlieir pockets cam© fcrfti wlft Other good 
things, a book. It wa© « MW book* A hasty 
peep into it had led ftom ft b©M©y© that it would 
blond well in the peruifd With fch© spirit ©f the re- 
gion of Robin Hood ©ltd M©14 Morian, and with 
the more tragical ttdftOf ft©l Soottilh queen, the 


alliance with celebrated namesj but of n truer and 
more happy cause of gratulation “ If any one 
circumstance of my life could give me cause for 
boasting, it would bo that of haviug had such a 
mother. She was, indeed, a mother in everv ex- 
alted sense of the word— in piety, in sound teaching, 
in patient care, in spotless exanmi©- Married at 
an early age, and commencing from tliat time a 
life of sorrow, the world afllicted, but it could not 
ciumg© hav; no frigid economy could hide the 
natl?© generosity of her heart, no sophistical 
skulking her fine sense, or her contempt of 
worldiy-mindednass, no unmerited sorrow convert 
her raii^dtion into bitterness. But let me not 
hurt the noble simplicity of her character by a 
declamation, however involuntary. At the tune 
when she died, ft© reoplfaction of her sufferings 
and virtues tended ft ©ftbitter her loss; but 
knowing what she WM» (ftd believing wliorc she 
ip, I now feel her ©serene and inspiring 

fnfiuence, that comOiO^rfty social moments only 
ft temper ch©©rfti4©% ©nd over my reflecting 


ft temper ch©©rftilft©ifc and over my reflecting 
ones to anlnlSR,t© 111© ft m© kve of truth.’' 

That is a fine dUfd fttugy; but still finer and 
more eloquent h©© b©©ll ft© practical one of thr 
life and writings pf tb© ©Ott» Whoever knows any- 


th e more tragical tmiif ft©l SoPttiilh queen, the 
grey and distant tQW»©i ©f ©P© ^ vhose prlscn- 
houses could be deamfd frow ft©!? resting-place, 
clad as with the a0l©ttin ©Ptrft pf ©wd antiquity. 
The book was Tlie qyiUiMftl* The author's 
name was to them litU© gpown | but^ey were not 
of a temperament that needed nam«a— their souls 
were athirst for poetry, and there they found it. 
The reading of thi.t day was an epoch in their 
lives. There wasi a life, a freshness, a buoyant 
charm of subject andof style, that carrbldftePi away 
from the sombi^e heaths and waafti araund them 
to the sunshine of Italy— to gay ©avalcad©©. ©hd 
sad palaces. Hours went oui ft© SUn declined, 
the hook and ft© ©ftry clo©^ ©nd tip ro©© tJi© 
three frionds, drunk wifth©guty| and W*ft ft© 
timent of a great sorrow,, ©©d firnd© hbmewft^de 
with the proud ©nd .bi^y ftftt Roglatid 
was en riched wift © Iwf©. W© ft«W« ft?«© 
friends have for nmft liiib fit© ©lid twenty years 
been in their griMr©|| ft© ftwd lUrtives to writ© 


been in their griiy©|j ft© third lUrtivcs to writ© ©f ©wisteno© mft which they are thrown— it is they 
this article, wbu ©Ml ptid©, wani, inspire with the upward or 

For thirtv yMMiUld mgr© ftwn that time ft© ft© downw©?d tendency, and capi through them 
author of i&WtW &©©«©«© 0 © adding to the weniftr ^ftoAiftrsages the blessings qjf the curses of 
of English llftraftti, and ft the claims onMl gpodorivil. They are the gods and prophets of 
countrynienftfW^^tiftd© ^ Th© bold ©hudbood. It is in them, that confiding children 

politiciaiCr" When it reuiftfed moral bravery ft b© ©©©1* ft© divinity speak ; it is on them that they 
honesl ; the charming ©Kayistf ft© poet, seemiUgft fispend in fullest faith ; and the matifernal nature, 
gro w with e very imweiSrt only more young ft fancy ©ngrafftd on fte orgCnal, ^rows in them stronger 
and vigorous in slyle-^e has enriched Wsepuntry^ than all oth^ powers of life. The mother in the 
farne.buthis country has Mt enrfthed Sift# !♦ child lives and acts ancwi and nutnlicrless geiie- 
is still time to think of it, and it ftkht ©1^© rations feel unconsqlowsly the pressnretpf her hand, 
ftiture regrets, if a Goyernmont, Wcocftpf Happy are they who make that enduring pressure 

more liberal, were to show that it knows ftivrfftcs a hftveficent one; and, though themselves un- 


(•f the public, and is glad to fulfil ftani# 

We have tiic authority of Mr. Leigh 
self, in a memoir written 8©x and thirty years ftgd, 
for th© fact tb«t he was born in 1784, at Southgate. 
His parents were the Bev. J. Hunt, at that time 
in the family of the Ouke of Chandbs, and 
' Mary.; #ughftr of Stephen Shewell, merchant of 
Philade^hm, whose sister was the lady of Mr. 
President West, Thu^ the p^/vt was by his mother's 
marriage, tiMarly related to the great American 
painter; and her©, he says, he could^enlarge setl- 
ousftjdnd proudly; but this boasting, it turns out 
vi^ characteristically, is not of any adventitious 


a hanetlcent one; ana, tnougn tnemseives un- 
known ft the world, send forth from the heaven of 
ft©tr*hearts poets and benefactors to all future 
time. 

At seven, I#oi^ Hunt was admitted into the 
<?rammar-school of Christ’s Hospital, where he 
remained Jill he was fifteen, and received a good 
foundation in the Greek and Latin lan|mages. At 
the age of sixteen was published a volume of his 
schoolboy verse's. He then spent some time in 
what he palls *‘|hat gloomiest of all * darkness 
palpable * " — a Umber’s ofiice; he became theatrical 
critit in a newly-^tablished paper, th© Netonj and 
his zeal, integrit|'y and talent, formed a striking 


more eloquent h©© b©©U ft© practical one of tlir 
life and writings ©f th© ©Ott» Whoever knows any- 
thing of these, per(Mdve| now the qualities of the 
mother have lived OU, not only in the grateful 
admiration of th© phet, but in his character and 
works. This is another proud tcstimiiny added to 
the numerous one© revealed in the biographies of 
illustrious men, of the vital and all-prevailing in- 
fluence of mothers. What does not the world owe 
to noble-minded women in this respect? and wkst 
do not women ow© to the world and themselves in 
ft© oonsciousness of the possession of this autho- 
rity? To stamp, to mould, to animate to good or 
evil the generation that succeeds them, is their 
delegated office. They nr© admitted ft the co- 
workmansbip with God ; Ida actors In the aftcr- 
Rg© ©re placed in their hands at the outset of their 
career, when they are plastic os waXj and pliant 
as the groan wHho, It Is they who can shape gnd 
bend «• ft«y please. It is thev^as the yonng 
boftg© advance ftft the world of life, as passmna 


I ftT knowli^o and experience of the great scene 
[ of ©xTstenoelnft which they are thrown— it is they 
1 who eon |ftid©» wam, inspire with the upward or 
I ft© downward tendency, and cast through them 
: & ft© Aitnr© ages the blessings qjf the curses of 
l^d or ©vll. They are the gods aud prophets e.f 
©bildbood. It is in them that confiding children 
hear the divinity speak ; it is on them that they 
dapend in fullest faith ; and the nmti£;rnal nature, 
engrafted on the orgCnal, grows in them stronger 
than oil oth^ powers of life. The mother in tlie 
chiM lives and acts ancwi and nutnlrcrless gene- 

pft|©f ^Siy Happy are they malce that ondu^mg pressure 
Viwwit^has a bahefleent one; and, though themsclve 
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contrast to the dishonest criticism and insuiicr- 
abld dramatic nonsense then in public favour. In 
1805, an amiable nobleman, hmh in office, pro- 
cured him an luinihlc post under Government j 
but this was as little calculated for the public 
spirit of honest advocacy which lived in him as the 
lawyer's office. He soon threw it up, having cn- 
l^aged with his brother in the establishment of the 
well-known newspaper, the Examiner, 'Hie in- 
tegrity of principle which dist/bgifished ibis paper 
was as ill-suited to the views of Government at 
that dark and despotic period, as such integrity 
and boldness for eoiiHtitutional reform were emi- 
nently needed by the public interests.* He was 
soon visited with the attentions of the Attorney- 
General; who, twice prosecuting him for libel, 
branded him a maUciowi and ill-disposed person,** 
It is »now matter of astonishment for what 
causes such epithets and prosecutions were be- 
stowed by Government at that day. On one 
occasion, in quoting an account of some birth-day 
or levee, to the fulsome statement of the hireling 
Court scribe, that the Prince Kegent ‘^looked like 
an Adonis," be added the' words “of fifty" — 
making it stand the Prince looked like an Adonis 
of fifty ! " This was cause tmougb for prosecution, 
and an imprisonment of two ycffrs in Horsemongcr- 
lane Gaol. It was here, in 1613, that Lord Hyrou 
and Moore dined with him. They found him just 
as gay, liappy*, and xmetical, ws if his prison was a 
sbepHerd’s cot in Arcadia, and there was no such 
thing as “ an Adonis of fifty" in the wmrld. The 
“ wit in the dungeon," as Lord l^ron styled him 
in some verses of the moment, had his trellised 
flower-garden without, and his books, busts, pic- 
tures, and i>iano-forte within . Byron has recordedf 
his opinion at that time in his journal of Mr, Hunt 
thus I— “Hunt is an extiaoroiiiary character, and 
not exactly of the present age. He reminds me 
more of the Pym and Hampden times: much 
talent, great independence of spirit, and an austere, 
yet not repulsive aspect. If he goes on qualis ah 
incepto^ I Know few men who will deserve more 
praise, or obtain it. He has been unshaken, and 
will continue so. I don’t think him deeply versed 
in life ; he is the bigot of virtue (not religion), and 
enamoured of the beauty of that ‘empty name,* 
as the last breath of Brutus pronounced, and every 
day proves it." 

What a different portrait is this to that of the 
affected, finicking, artificial cockney, which the 
critics of that day would fain have made the world 
accept for Leigh Hunt. Lord Byron was a man 
of the world as well as a poet ; he could see into 
character as well as anybody when there no 
good-natured ifouls at his elbow to alarm his aris- 
tocratic pride. He was right. "Mr. Hunt has gone 
on ^mlis ah im^pto ; and deserved and done great 
things, llio critic- wolves have long ceased to 
howl ; the world knows and loves the man. 

We are not writing a biography, and therefore 
we sh.all here in a few sentences drop the bio- 
graphic strain. In process of time the Exammet 
was made over to other parties, and Mr. Hunt^ de- 
voted bis pen more exclusively to literary subyects. 
His connection with Byron and Sholloy led him t<^ 
Itelv, where the Liberal^ a journal the joint product 
of the pensiof those tliree cclcbrateo wrUers, was 
started hut soon discontinoed ; and Lei^ Hunt, 
before his ijeturn, saw tbe cordialitj^of tord ^on 
towards him shaken, and witnessed one of the 
singular and solemn spectacles of modem 
times — ^the burning of the bod# of %is friend 
Shelley on the sea-snore, where he had been thrown 
up by the wates. 


Tile friend of Shelley, Keats, Charles Lamb, 
and others of tlie first spirits of tlm ago, Mr. 
Hunt must be allowed, in this respect, to have 
been one of the happiest of men. It were no mean 
boon cf providence to have been permitted to live 
in the intimacy of men like these : but, besides 
this, he had the honour to suffer with those heavh 
tiful and immorial^spirits, calumny and perse* 
cution. They have achieved justice through d^th 
— ^he has lived imustice down. As a politician, 
there is a great deot of gratitude due to him from 
the people, for he was their firm champion when 
^formers certainly did not walk about in silken 
slixjpers. He fell on evil days, and he was one of 
the firfit and fofemost to mend them. In litera- 
ture he has distinguished himself in various walks ; 
and in all ho has mauifSsted the same genial, 
buoyanL hopeful, and happy spirit. His Sir 
lial^ Esher y a novel of Charles II, *s lime, is a 
work which is full of thought and fine painting 
of men •and •nature. His Indicatory and his 
London Journal^ abound with papers which make 
us in lo'/e at once with the writer and ourselves. 
There is a charm cast over everyday-life, that 
makes us congratulate ourselves that we live. All 
that is beautiful and graceful in nature, and love- 
inspiring in our feliow-mcn, is brought pul and 
made part of our daily walk and pleasure. Ilis 
Montksy a calendar of naturo, bears testimony to 
his tntense love of nature, which breathes equally 
in every page of his poetry. In these jirose 
works, however, as well as in some of his earlier 
poetry, we find certain artificialities of phrase, 
fanciful exnrefsions, and what are often termed 
conceits, which the critics treated as cookneyisms, 
and led them to style him the head of the Cockney 
School, Tliere arc certainly mtiny indications, 
particularly in The Months of His regarding the 
country rather ns a visitor than an inhabitant. 
His standpuncty as the Germans call it, his point of 
standing, or in our phraseology, his point of view 
from which he contemplates it^pre, is the tokii. 
He thus prt)duces to a countr^an a curious in- 
version of illustration, t'oi infitahee, be compares 
April to a lady watering her flowers at a balcony; 
and we almost expect lum, in praising real flowers, 
to say that they^re nearly equal te artificial ones. 
Bui these are but the spccM uu a sun-diec, all 
glowing with the most genuine love of nature. In 
no writer does the love of the beautiftil and the 
good more abound. And, after all, tlm ianciful 
epithets in which he endeavours to clofhe^as fan- 
ciful notions are, ;is he himself b^ f^x^ained, 
nothing whatever belonging lo or the 

Land of Cockayne, but tq hia having ir(iil!|md his 
mind long und dee]fly with the Poetry, aiid, as a 
matter of course, with the poetic language of our 
older writers. In a wider acquaintance with na- 
ture, the world, and literature, these baye vanished 
from his style ; and I know of no more manly, 
English, and chastely vigorqus style than that of 
his poems in general. In conformity with the 
strictures of various critics, he Kas, moreover, 
re-written his fine poem Mimini, It was objected 
that the stor# was pot vew moral, and he has now. 
in the smaller edition published by bloxon, alterea 
the story so as to palliate this objection as much as 
possible,* and, as be says, tq bring it, in fact 
nearer to the truth of the cage. Eor my part, I 
know not what moral the critics would have, if 
wretchedness and d^ath as the consequence of 
Bin. he not a splem^ moral. If the selfisli pld 
father, who d^cives hie daughter into a marrip^ 


tatuer, who d^mves bis daugnter into a marrjisge 
by presenting her the proxy as the proposed 
spouse, is puitished by finding his daughter aup 
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this proxy prince, who went out from . him with 
pomp and joy, soon come back to him in a hoarse, 
and with all his ambitious projects thus dashed to 
the ground, is not held as a solemn warning, where 
shall such be found? However, the poet has 
shown his earnest desire to sot himself right with 
the public, and the public has now the poem in its 
two shapes, and can accommodate its delicate self 
at its pleasure. I regret that the space allowed 
for this notice does not permit me to point out a 
number of ^ose deligbtfiu passages which abound 
in his beautiful and graceful poems. The graphic 
as well as dramatic power of Rimini^ the landscape 
and scene-painting of that poem, are only exceeded 
by the force with which the progress of ^ssion 
and evil is delineated. , The scene in the gardens 
and the pavilion, where the lovers arc iveading 
Lancelot du Lac, are not surpassed by anything of 
the kind ill the language. The sculptured scenes 
on the >valls of this pa^lion arc all ^pictures living 
in every line : — ^ 

tile itacrifice 

By pirls and shepherds brought, with reverend eyes, 

Of sylvan drinks and foods, simple and sweet, 

And goats with struggling horns and planted feet. 

The opening of 4he poem beginning — 

The sun is up, and His a nnom of May • j 

Kound old Harenna's cleat-shown ftwers and bay,— ^ 

all life, elasticity, and sunshine — and the melan- 
choly ending — ^ 

The days were then at close of Autumn— still, 

A little rainy, and towards night-fall chill : 

There wa< a fitful moaning all abroad ; 

And over and anon over the road, 

The last few I tavcscarae fluttering from the trees, ^^c. 

are passages^ of exquisite beauty, marking the 
chapge from loy to sorrow in one of the loveliest 
poems in the langu^e. We have in il the genuine 
spirit of Chaucer, 10ie rich nervous cadences of 
Dryden, with all tne grace and life of modern 
English. But it is in vain here to attempt to speak 
of the poetic merits of Jteigh Hunt. A host of fine 
compositions comes crowding orf our conscious- 
ness. The Lemnd df Florence^ a noble tragedy; 
the Paifnv ; Stro and Leander; the Feasts of the 
PoeU, attd (he Violets ; numbers of delightful 
translations from the Italian,' a literature in 
which fcei|jh Hunt has always revelled, and above 
all, Cnptatn Swfj^d^nd Captain Pen. We would 
reconnimi^ Everybody, just now that the war 
spirit iif rising amongst us, to read that poem, and 
learn what horrors they are rejoicing over, and 
what the Christian spirit of this age demands of 
us. But we must praise the lyrics of the volume : 
— the pathos of the verses ‘‘ToT^ L, fl., six years 
old, durmg a sickness,” and the playful humowr of 
tnose J. H., fout years ola/’ call to us for 
notice ; and then the fine blank verse poems, Our 
Cottage^ and Reflections on a Dead Bodpf are 
equally importunate. If any one does not yet 
Imow what Leigh Hunt hts donfl for the people and 
the ajlfe, pocket edition of his 

poamii^ ana he will »u<n) find himself growing in 
iJ? and with him- 

salf. pmlpsophy of Leigh Hunt is loving! 
cheerful, andconfidmgm the goodness that governs 
U8 all* And when we look back to what was the 
state of things when lie began to write, and then 
look round and see what ii is now^ we must admit 
that he ;has a good foundation for so genial a 

^th. , I 


THE FORTUNES OF MARY LESLIE; 

A X>omestic Tale. 

By Mrs. Vincent Novello. 

fConeludedl, frontpage 26G. J 

** What are you sacreeAng for at that rate, 
Mounscor?” said Mary’s companion, as they ap- 
proached the spot y-hcrc a French officer of middle 
age (and, froirrhis decorations, of high rank) was 
extended, unable to rise, from a broken leg and 
the weight of his horsCy which had fallen upon him. 

‘‘ fitie de wioi, powr Vamonr de j)ieu / ” * 
shrieked the sufferer, 

“Our own countryman first, Mounseer,** was 
the dogged reply. 

“Nay, Gilbert,” said Mary, “ho is a fellow- 
creature. If we could remove tliis dead hBrse he 
would endure less agony from his wound : let us 
try, at least.” She stooped to execute her kind 
intention, when, under the very hoofs of the animal 
lay her belpved EdWard, to all appearance lifeless. 
The thrilling cry of poor Mary brought her guide 
to his aid; and together tjiey drew nim from the 
heap of slain, men and beasts, which surrounded 
him. With teai:;ful kifies the wife bedewed his 

{ lale. cold face, Rilfilst slse tenderly pillowed his 
leaa upon her lap ; but, stifling her emotion, soon 
proceeded to more Ordinary, but efficacious means 
for rest^iring life. * * 

“ Here’s a wound would settle any poor fellow !” 
exclaimed rough Gilbert, unclasping nis comrade's 
stiff stock — “ and the arm broken, too. 1 fear all 
I is over. Mistress, and kind Ned has shared the 
I /ate of many a brave lad to-day.” 

Mary would not be so easily disheartened; she 
forced a few drops of brandy between those dear 
I cold lips, chafea his temples, and, after a few 
inomeiits applying her hand to the region of his 
heart, fancied she felt at intervals a faint pulsation, 
‘Ho lives— he lives !” hurst from her joyful heart. 

“ Poor thing !— don’t you deceive yourself: why, 
here’s a sabre-cut has left a gap a yard long — why, 
he’s one mash of wounds, poor soul I ” responded 
her Job’s comforter. 

Mary would not give up hope. She continued 
her applications, and had shortly the satisfaction 
of perceiving returning warmth and slight shivers, 
which announce restored animation. 

“ Poor fellow ! ” grumbled Gilbert, “ I feer 
it’s only a light before death ; but howsumdever, 
if you’ll remain here, and continue the brandy and 
nibbing, I’ll seek some of our fellows, who must 
be in the field by this time.” Mary eagerly ap- 
proved this intention, knowing that early surgical 
assistance was of tJie utmost importance to her 
husband. 

Behold then, left alone on this plain of 
blood, among the dead and dying. But Mary's 
attention wiis fully engrossed by watching her 
beloved charge, and noting every symptom of re- 
animation, when a cold damp hand was laid on 
her^rm. She started at the touch, and turning 
her affrighted gaze, beheld the ghastly head of the 
wounded French officer (whom in her^ pre-occu- 
pation she had entirely forgotten), close at her 
elbow. His bald head and sunken eyes, seen by 
the pale IVioonlight, made his haggard cfbuntenance 
resemble that of an animated corpse, and in her 
present exciteB state Mary could searee refrain 
from screaming. 

“ Vne goutte ^'eaUf ma chere dame / ” t Mary 


• Have pity on me, for the lore of Ood 1 
i A drop of water, my dear lady 1 


Mi. 
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handed him the dask, which he did not relinquish 
until the last drop was drained. A pang shot 
a^osB poor Mary^s heart, lest she might have 

E *ven away her husband's salvation ; but a moment 
ter all was forgotten in the bliss of seeing Edward 
open his eyes and recognise her. 

“ Mary, dear Mary ! he faintly breathed forth, 
and then again relapsed into insensibility. Tears 
gushed plentifully from Mary's eyes, but they 
were tears of joy mingled with appreheiwion ; and, 
fortunately, the voice of Gilbert made itself heard 
among the discords of the night. • 

^ Notwithstanding her care for Edward, she men- 
tioned the Frencli officer's wish for surgical aid, 
and his having funds to recompense their care ; 
she was therefore not surprised, though not over- 
joyed, to find him installed in the surgery, and, at 
nis earnest request to be near her who could speak 
and understand French, in the adioining bed to 
Edward. Mary would have gladly escaped his 
importunities and constant selfish requi^Rtions, but 
she considered that 'lie was an elderly man, badly 
wounded by her husband’s hand; and though 
these woiinas were inflicted in what is termed f air 
warfare t Mary understood the Scripture text lite- 
rally — y thou shalt shed no blood” — and could not 
reconcile it to her conscience that Edward should 
have to answer* for the man’s death. 

Though grievously w'ounded, Edward soon be- 
gan to mend. His fine constitution supported 
him through intense pain and suffering ; and his 
faithful, tender wife was ever at hand, ministering 
to every sickly fancy of fever, or soothing, con- 
soling, and caressing, in calmer moments of re-' 
spite from agony. Even to her peevish French 
neighbour, less mured to suffering, she extended 
her charitable assistance — procured him extra in- 
dulgences for his money —smoothed his pillow, 
made hard by the tossings and tumblings of anguish 
— and would breathe many cheerful, patient ex- 
hortations for his comfort. 

By degrees, a sort of friendship grew between 
this dimTently-orgnnised and educated trio; — 
notwithstanding that the musket and bayonet of 
the English soldier had piereed the French chas- 
seur and his horse, wdiilst the terrible sabre-cut 
had been inflicted in return by Gustavo ..(as be 
named himself), and bis charger’s kick, in the 
death agony, bad broken Ivdward’s arm. 

One evening, when convalescence alknved of 
conversation, they alluded to this occurrence, and 
Mary shudderingly snatched her infant from the 
French invalids who h^d just admiringly taken it 
on his knee. 

He perceived the feeling, buf smiling, said, *'Bc 
not angry, my dear madam; every brav^is man docs 
his utmost against the eneniy of nis country ; but 
— CTcat God I Whax is this? whence comes it?” 
taking hold, as he spoke, of a small gold cro.ss, 
such as the peasants wear in France, only this had 
a broken lily engraved upon its centre^ and Mary 
had hung it round the child's neck instead af a 
coral. 

That "trinket belonged to nTy poor mother,^l 
who died soon after my birth,” replied Edward ; 

** she left k with the matron of the wqj-khowse, 
and it is the only token 1 have of my parents, who, 

1 fear, must have been very imhapiy.” 

Mary had by this time released the precious 
relic from the baby’s neck, and Gustave^ with 
trembling hands, was seeking to undo a sprmg at 
the hack, in the centre of the cross, which at Iftst 
yielded to his pressure, and disclosed some light 
and dark hair, braided crosswise, and encircled by 
the names of Gustave and Emily. 


Just heaven ! you are, then, my son ! — the child 
of my beloved Emily ! ” exclaimed Gustave. 
“ Alas ! how can 1 ever atone for all the suffering 
I have made her and her offspring undergo I ” 

He nressed the cross to his lips, and repentant 
tears fell tliick and fast from his eyes, 

Edward and Mary, incredulous and bewildered 
by this sudden disclosure, knew not how to act ; 
when Gustave, hastily rising, threw himself at the 
feet of his son, imploring pardon ; accusing him- 
self of perfidy and cruelty. 

raise and comfort the contrite sinner, was 
Fldward^ first nyivement; and when all parties 
became a little calmer, he recounted, for hi.s 
father’s satisfaction, the difficulties and struggles 
he liad encountered. 

“ Had it not been for the early lessons of mora- 
lity and useful wisdom whi all alter Leslie taught 
me, how sdiouldf I have been able to suppress my 
scorn and indignation when forced by the unjust 
magistrattf to becoifte a soldier ? a vocation against 
which 1 had a particular dislike. All my princi- 
ples and feelings led me to detest the sWery of 
military discipline, and the shedding of blood 
against which I had no quarrel. But when reflec- 
tion came to my aid, and 1 found myself condemned 
to become a mere tool and machine for the wdll of 
others, I remenibA'ed Leslie’s precepts — fortified 
myself wdth the resolution never to take life but in 
self-defence, and consoled myself with the remem- 
brance that, in all conditions of life, man, by 
simply practising truth and honesty, may work out 
his salvation in this world and the next. 

Instead, therefore, of giving way to the brute 
instincts which surrounded me, 1 entleavoured, at 
every turn, to increase my stocl<* *of knowledge, 
both practical and mental. A journal which 1 kept 
for Mary, gave me habits of reflt‘Ctioii, compari- 
son, and ready communication of ideas ; and it is 
an occupation 1 would recornmeiul every poor nimn, 
who seeks to elevate his mind and station, at his 
brief leisure to pursue : for if it even fail to im- 
prove bis worldly position, it will afi.suredly pro- 
cure him many happy hours of calm enjoyment, in 
company with pleasant ideas, free from remorse or 
vicious indulgence; rendiptL also, was a never- 
failing solace, during the imorvals of leisure ^ so 
common in a soldier’s life. My feelings, likewise, 
are sociable, and !• trust kindly ; and there were, 
consequently, a thousand ways in which f C(^uld be 
Serviceable to my comrades; this procured me 
their fi'iendship in return, ana thA^evoted love 
which engrossed my heart fur Mary (^uderly 
taking her hand and drawing her closer to him), 
cheered me in the performance of those solitary 
duties, when inclancuoly thoughts would intrude 
unbidden. To the constancy and courage of my 
wife^I owe the surpassing bliss of shanng tried 
affection and devotion, whiqh end but with life; 
and, in addition, this unlooked-for blessing of find- 
ing a parent, whom 1 liopclioth to love and respect.” 

Fmbear, my son,’' said the penitent father; 

the confession IJiave tginake will. T fear, low^er, 
ino in your opinion, Alas ! alas!^ I nave but vmi? 
regrets to ofler, where a inorc efficient reparation 
is due. Had my poor Emily but lived! ” — After a 
mi use of anguish, the marquis (for such the 
title of Edward’s father), proceeded to relati', that 
the mother of Edward was the daughter of an iin- 
poverishcd^En^lifih gentleman, and had been vilely 
seduced by hint under pretence of a private mar- 
riage ; that when his family revealed the impos- 
ture, and pressed him to marry an heiress to whom 
lie was contracted, Emily had fled from him to 
seek shelter in England with a female relation, but 


I 

(; 





grief and faUgUa iiru^lrated her puriios© ; she %va8 thousand serpen t-stinga to goad ner recreanB a^f 
taken ill oU iho fo4d> was carried to the poorhouse) whilst, on tlio contrary, the pOsseBaion of her 
and there save birth to Edward. modest heritage will have a double charm to ntg 

The lh%^in^6 of tender forgiveness which she heart — the blessing coming from bucIi a saorea 
n^dres^ca from thence to Gustave, informed him source, and procuring competence and comfort fo# 
of theBe particulars; hife suh^^equent marriage with my dear Mary” (looking fbndly at hia wife) 
the nei^es's, and the protracted war between daughter of whom she iVould nave been ftiOst 
France and England, prevented his making inqui- proud and most gfateful, as the saviour of hOr ne- 
ries Whether she had survived, or to secure her glectcd son.** Mary pressed her husband's hand> 


thousand seri 


s to goad her recreant 
ry, the possession of her 


whilst, on tho contrary, the possesaion oi 
modest heritage will have a double charm to 


child from the poverty to which, doubtless, he was 
exposed, But oh ! believe,** exclaimed the 
penitent, as he ended this recital, “ my heart has 
been torn by bitter remorse, and in the midst of 


er glectcd eon.** Mary pres^ her husband's hand^ 


and gazed' tenderly in his eyes i this was appr©'* 
bution and reward delightful to his manly hearti 
The ahhshed Marquis keenly feli the truth and 
reproach conveyed in his son’s words, and cowered 


my brilliant saloons, , encircled by every luxury before the generous plebeian whom he had affected 
wfiieh wealth coultl procure, the pale form of my to consider an inferior ; but all-powerful habit— 


Emily would haunt my troubled vision, and me- 
mory recall her thousand endearing caresses, to 
which I was now a stronger, for my wife loved me 
not, and wiis cold and haughty of demeanour • my | 
uncle died, and, in default of male heir, 1 inherited 
his title and estate- but my house was childless, 

** In the tumult of war alone I found excitement 
and interest — but mark the punishment which 
crimes like mine insure. This murderous arm 
had nearly klBcd my only child; nay, my very 


the dread of ridicule froin fools and libertines— 
had more weight : he had not courage publicly to 
avow his former treachery to a trusting woman, 
or acknowledge her son, who might expose him to 
ridicule in crowikEd saloons by some failvire ip 
fashion abib etiquette, or the utterance of liberal 
and unconventional opinions. Fortunately for our 
young couple, these niotives prevailed. The de- 
scendant of a hundred quarterings hushed his in- 
convenient remorse, and restrained the better feed- 


horse partook of the fiend-like impulse, and aided inga which had transiently arisen : he returned to 


my barbarous attempt to slay thee* My son would his solitary grandeur nnchecred by ties of consan- 
unknowingly have killed a father. Melciful guiiyty or social afiections, having first given to 
heaven ! " Edward the lawyer’s letter which proved Emily’s 

He wept, unable to proceed ; and in this pious right of inheritance, and jnstrucled him how to 
sorrow, he was joined by hia hearers, Edward and proceed in the business. 

Mary. The plea of his wounds obtained for Edward per- 

SliOrtly after, an exchange of prisoners was pro- mission of return to England, where he easily 
posed, and Ijie Marquis took advantage of this ' gained possesaion of his mother’s property, con- 
opportunity to return to France. sisting of a pretty freehold- farm in Somersetshire. 

A few weeks 'had considerably diminished the Shortly after, be relinquished a military lifci a 
compunctious spirit which the Marquis evinced profession he bad ever morally hold in aversion, 
during the recapitulation of his former crimes, and retired to the more congenial occupation of 
UnaccUstdmed to censure himself severely, his cultivating his fields and his mind. In both of 
scflP-Iove was ill at ease, and sought a ready salvo these pursuits he was greatly assisted by Mary, 
in eood intentions. The prospect of rcturnincr who delighted to revive Woodhurne and its asso- 


in good intentions. The prospect of returning 
among hiB gay and noble associates, accompanied 
by a son ana cfanghter-in-law — both hatidsome and 


' who delighted to revive Woodhurne and its asso- 
ciations in their new abode. One of their con- 
stant endeavours, also, was to cultivate kindly 


well-mantiered, it is true— but possessing none of feelings towards all men - more especially for their 


the fashibnable tact or appearance winch alone 
passexl current in fuah circles, made him tremble. 

On the eve of his departure, therefore, he un- 
bhishingly proposed to adopt his grandson, and 
can y hiqj with him to France, •promising to give 
him B«Cn ah education as would fit him for the 
wealth and title btvshould inherit at his death. 

** Do not jfiR*gine by this proposal that I love 
you, jify son, the less, or shrink from tho atone- 
metit I have vowed to the memory of my injured 
Emily. No !— but I have considered that, with 
the education and habits Maty axid you possets, 
your hajminess would not be mertaaed by living 
in a rank to which you are unaccustomed,^ and 
where you would be hiurly mortified with remarks 
Upon your deficiencies. I mean, therefore, to put 
yon in possession of a small estate which your 
momer mhcTitod from the relation to whom she 
ya« Journeying when death ov^tookfher; to this 
I will find live hundred oounds vearlv. which, with 


i will flua live Hundred pounds yearly, wnich, with 
your moderate ideaB, will, I doubt not, heaffinence 
anp abundance.*^ 

fan judged tightly, ''answered Edward, ''that 
nnithey^ Ktayy jfbr myuelf desire rank or spkoduur, 
'‘ivhlch it is evident do not cOnfbr happuiesB . for 
the Bamej^eaeoh I cannot he separated fVoni my 
child, weye I to accent,” he added, with a 
glowing cotthtenahea, ‘*the oiered stipend from 
your nurse* whilst Uiy mothbr's name remain^ 
sulW and BCotned, her agonies of grief anJ 


poorer brethren, who so much need iiislmction 
and advice ; teaching them, by ]»n'cept and prac- 
tice, the doctrine of Christ -*‘fo love (iod above 
all things, and your nciglibour as yourself.” 

A twelvemonth after their occupation of Rose- 
field, Mary presented her husband with a second 
son; and on the day of its christening, they re- 
ceived the following characteristic letter from their 
noble, emms/e (bored) Marquis-father, which, as 
it presents a contrast to their nappy “social position, 
may Berve for rnortil to humble tale of tlie for- 
tunes of Mary Leslie. 

“ Mr Dear CHitnaKN— 

I think continually of you— of your frank and 
amiable natures. Alas I the absence of your tender 
cardk has but toOlong retarded my perfrei recovery. 

Alone, in my vast palace, I sigh at tlie un- 
happy fate which hinders me from proclaiming 
vou my heirs-^-the worthy scions my sWeet 
•femily. But what would you havef Society hay 


lifqnld BOem to my fancy coined into a i rftorB by wbieb it ia Burrounde^ 


father, who is forced to sacrifice nis ownbappihest 
to the decorum which exalted rank exacts. 

Alas, alas I I die with desire to have you with 
mO again— to press you to this desolate 
which in vain seeks to expand amohg the 
egoisms and the cold oalculationief OMfish 

-ix. 1 lx 
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“May God preserve you from so frightful a from his mouth, Tliiy was iloiu;, and 1 give the 
fate! but, in having had the moral courage to story, aa nearly as possible, in lUchati'd^s words, 
prefer affection to interest, you have assured your- “You lived near the Grunge, Rfehard, at the 


prefer attection to interest, you Jiave assured your- “You lived near the Grunge, Rfehard, at the 
selves perfect happiness. That the good God may time when these strange appearances were seen? ** 
long continue it to you> is the ardent prayer of my “ Aye J I served there from the time that I was a 
agonised soul. lad ; but 1 never saw anything." 

“(>osTAvn Jules Peospere oU^Luneville, I^ut you kne# that others hud seen strange 

“ Rfcrq^is of Meranval. ' -j. \ a x. t n • i. 

“ P.S.— Have your generous hearts never rc- , neigh- 

lented before my ard(mt prayer for^he possession u vno Vnownf f v - 

of my grandson, that I may bring bim up a worthy .< 

- .'SX'SVS ii.,4 “1 .a S MTw&iKit. M 

mo a being whom 1 can love. xv\U ii. lid irmra 


THE FATAL HOUSE. 
Br Joseph Gostick. 


On the cast side of Hull, and extending to the 

mouth of the Humber, there lies, as old Chaucer streeton had her first firigh^I should 

tells US, say that the servant-lass had seen something be- 

A marshy country called XIoldcrness. remember it was a dull, damp evening, 

It was once my fortune to travel over some part when Mrs. Streeton, who had been up at the 

1*^1. ^ / 1 . . ..... If i* T 1^,. ....... 


" Aye ; I served tnere irom the time that I was a 
lad ; but I never saw anything." 

“ But you knew that others hud seen strange 
things ? " 

“Oh, aye I it had been the talk of the neigh- 
bourhood before my time.“ 

“ Well, just tell US what you know of the story." 

“ That 1 will do, sir, — When 1 was a lad, there 
Uv^4 at the Grange a Mr. William Streeton, a tall, 
good-looking J^oung man, rather wild in his ways, 
and a desperate rider. After a time, he mended a 
litU5, and kept better hours, except when he was 
at the Lodge, where he went a-eourting. You 
know, Mrs. P., that he ^parried Mary Butler from 
the Lodge ; Sind was there a finer-iookiiig young 
woman in all tlie country?" 

“ There could not be ! " my hostess replied. 

“ Well, it was in the autumn after the marriap 
that Mrs. Streeton had her first firigh^I should 


of that district, and to stay for a few days in one Lodge, came in by the back-way. She looked 
of its villages, where I heartl a story which carries mlc and teivifi^d, and sat down in the kitchen. 
sooH' moraf at the end of it. When she had gained her breath, she told us what 

'I'he village of which I speak lies about three she had seen— a figure in W'hite carrying a lamp, 
mih‘s from the bank of the Humber, in a dump, or some kind of light, along the path under the 
low situation. At the time of my visit, the ague elm-trees, ^he servant-lass said that she had seen 
aiul other fevers w'ere prevalent in the neighbour- the same thing a few nights before. Well — what 
liood; and 1 remember well the pallid, gha^ly to make of it f do not know— but, soon afterwards, 
faces of people, young and old, whom I sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Streeton and theiip servant were all 
ciicountereu in my walks. The land is fertile, iJJ of the typhus fever, and Mrs. Streeton died, 
an (I. at the present day, there is some improvement Mr. Streeton left the farm in the spring, and the 
in the general health of the people, which may be Grange was without a tenant for that year, 
attributed to improvements in draining j but a “ Well— next there came Mr. Robinson, a man 
lover of romantic and beautiful scenery would re- with a large family ; the three grown-up daiwhters 
quire the promise of very abundant crops to tempt I remember well — the others were^ only children, 
him to dwell in a part of the counti^ where the Jane, the eldest, came in one evening frightened, 


to make of it f do not know— but, soon afterwards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Streeton and theii* servant were all 
iU of the typhus fever, and Mrs. Streeton died. 
Mr. Streeton left the farm in the spring, and the 
Grange was without a tenant for that year. 

“ Well— next there came Mr. Robinson, a man 
with a large family ; the three grown-up daiwhters 
I remember well— the others were only children. 
Jane, the eldest, came in one evening frightened, 


priuci]»al features arc marshes and ditches. The cxhctly as Mrs. Streeton had been, and told the 
farmers solace themselves on these flats with same tale. Mary, the youngest of the three, went 
ahuiulance of good cheer, and their wives are away to live with a relation in Hull. In the spring 
notahle in tlie preparation of a great variety of we had the typhus fever in the village again. All the 
tea-table dainties, such as “water-cukes," “short- family at the Grange wei% seized with it, und the 
cakes," “cheese-cakes," and “ coUop-ciikes. " two grown-up daughters, Jane and Elizabeth, died. 

But it is to one particular house, the “Old “That is my, story."— 

Grange," that my story leads me. This house In the morning I went to look at tht Old Grange, 
was on the east side of the village and near the and found my suspicions confirmed. It was in a 
church. In the front it looked over the flat marsh most unwholesome situatiAi. At the end of the 
toward the Humber ; on the west lay the church- garden, beside the row of elrnsj lay stagnant 
yard, between which and the garden there was a moat, which extended also on the two sides of the 
moat ; in the garden, along the bank of the moat, garden. I found no sufficient drainage ; but the 
there grew a row 01 fine elms overshadowing a putrid moat-water oozed through the soil and 
grassy pa tli> * saturated the walls and floor of the old house, so 

I was staying at the house of a farmer, where I that the kitchen was always damp with it. 1 could 
had the happiness of being entertained every tasily understand from what unseen agency the 
evening witli the chat of an old maiden lady, fatality attending this hhus© had arisen. It w'us 
who had a strong propensity toward the tnarvel- the malaria of the moat whith hod lighted up the , 
loua, and told me several stories of apnpritions fire of the ignis-fatum wnAav the elms, and which 
about the Old Grange. As I did not wish to d'V had poisoned the dwellers m the Orange, 
courage this good lady in tlm expression of her This is a smffile fa« ; but U carries a moral for 
faiUiTl limited my judgment upon all her sUwies tbu people. There me other evils beside the want 
to the simple observation, that “there are some of a wholesome drainage which we have too long 
narrating which are not easily explaffied." How- attributed to fate, or supernatural causes ; but 
ever, with regard to the Old Grange, I secretly which, in reality* have arisen ikom our ignorance 
believed that the supernaturaT part of the story of our own natoe and the nature cd things sur- 
might be cleared away by a little investigation, roundipg us. Ihe sphere of man s agency is now 


might be cleared away by a htUe investigation, roundipg us. Ihe sphere of man s agency is now 
and, therefore, I asked for authorities and wit- enlarging, as his knowledge is esteiidnig and a 
nesses, which were proved, at last, to be jdl ctaifincd great truth is dawning on im world* that of many 
to one person, an old skeplterd named liichard. evilswhickWve W'nfnlselyasci-ibidtoDivmePro- 
It waa afranjiod U»t this «dd man ahould be caUeU videlice, man i« tgnoranee bus k en the crater,, and 
mainfc and 1 dumld bea* the «a(ioAl««(dmi*i»mu,tieui.ove tUemirora the earth. 
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VOICES PROM THE CROWD. 
Bt Charles Maiikay. 


daily work. 

Wbo kgs for dread of daily work, 

Afid his appointed task would shirk, , 
Commits a folly and a crimw; ^ 

A soulless sjave — 

A paltry knave — • 

A clog upon the wheels of Time. 

With work to do, and store of health, 

The man's unw'oithy to be free, 

Who will not give, ' 

That he may live, 

His daily toil for daily fee/ c 

No ! Let us work ! We only ask 
Keward proportioned to our task 
We have no quarrel with the great ; 

No feud with rank — 

With mill, or bank— 

No envy of a lord's estate. 

If we can cam Buffieieiit 8tor<a» 

To satisfy our daily need ; 

And can retain. 

For age and pain, 

A fraction, we are rich indeed. ^ , 

No dread of toil have we or ours ; 

We know our worth, and weigli our powers ; 
The more we work, the more we wm ; 
Success to Trade 1 
Success to Spade I 
And to Uie Com that's coining in! 
And^y to him, who o'er his task 
Bemembers toil is Nature’s plan ; 

Who, workii^, thinks — 

And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 

Who only asks for humbkst wealth, 
Enoyigh for comnetence and health : 

Ana leisure, when his work is done, 

To read hiif-book, 

By chimney nook. 

Or stroll at setting of the sun. 

Who toils as every man should toil 
JPdSr fair reward, erect and free ; 

These are die rawi— 

" The best of men— 

J!liese Ire the men we mean to be I 


SERVICES.— 4, Purpose. 

Make thyself mady ; 

Give thy life aim : 

Hold thy course steady, 

Upward, like flame*; 

God doth the ^ame ! ♦ 

Ever be willing ; 

Cling fast to faith ; , 

Learti no heart-chilling ; 

Trust even to Death — 

Thdt wiord which God saith ! 

Gm 4eed through the world ; • 
BefMthfhlj what matter 
Thdiil# HOaven be dOwn-hurVd ? 
Goa's hmuier unihrVd, 

W, L L^hton* 


THE HOLY LAND, 


(In imiUtUon ctfihs UfeU4tnov» German **Faikertnnd”) 

llY Go^pnWYN Barmby. 

Where is the True, the Holy Land ? 

Is it on mounts of Palestine 7 
Is it where Mecca's minarets shine 7 
Is where Ganges flows divine? 

Not there, not there, that sacred strand ; 

Not there the True, the Holy Landl 

Where, then, the True, the Holy Land 7 
Is it wliore Delphian laurels glow 7 
Is it where Home's fair myrtles blow 7 
Is it where Erin’s shamrocks grow? 

Not there alone, on any strand — 

Not tliere alone the Holy Land ! 

Where, tfthon, the True, the Holy Land ? 
Where love is 1,'iw'— :uid freetiom, right; 
Where truth is day— and error, night ; 
WhertJ man is brave — and woman bright ; 
'Tis there, 'tis tliere, that sacred strand— 

’Tis th^re the Trhe, tJie Holy Laud! 

That is the True., the Holy Land, 

Where Mary tlotj! the better part^- 
Where Mary rcstetli in Ghrist's heart— 
Where, Mary, thou with Jesus art; 

Oh, there I oh, there ! on any strand— 

Oh! there the True, the Holy Land! 

Oh ! there the True, tlic Holy Land, 

• Where man ami woman, hand in hand — 
As God the work divine hath plan tied— 
Walk forth a free, a glorious baud ! 

Oh, tlu'ie ! oh 1 there the sacred strand I 
Oh ! there the Tnie, Ute Holy Land! 

Yes I there the I’rue, the Holy Land, 

Wliere sovereign reigns fraternity — 

Wliere good is God. and love is free — 
Where sisters, brothers, all shall be : 

There is the hind, where’er the strand, 

WliJcli is tlie True, tlic Holy Laud ! 

Vine’s Vtllu, 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE 
IN SHEFFIELD 7 
liv John Fowler. 

The doings for the people in Sheflfleid are, as in 
most other places, of mixed character. The had 
doings are, however, chiefly prompted by ** old 
world " jealousies and animosities ; but the good 
doings are emphatically of the present time, lucre 
is not yet in this town so much of a generally 
expressed wish for the improvement of the people, 
as there are evidences of a growing conviction, in 
the inpids of all classes, that the welfare of the 
many is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
few. The parrot-hke use of that much abused 
wosfd ** Chanty” is going out of fashion, and there 
is an increasing practical acknowledgmept of the 
hrothcrhomiP of man. 

« The vicissitude^ of trade greatly influence the 
rate of the progress of humanity here. Adversity 
and prosperity, in extremes, are both unfavour- 
able for the development of systems calculated for 
permanent usefulness, and also for the cultivation 
of feelings likely to promote mutual gbod-iiriU In 
t|^e community. But still the direcUon of ihott|^t 
and action is onward. The aspti^ons of the 
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people are higher; their advancement is more 
certain. 

With the clo»e*of 1B36 came stagnation of trade, 
followed by the destitution and misery of a great 

S ortion of the people. Men, women, and chil- 
ren, hungry and raided, were seen daily in the 
streets and lanes. The workhouses overflowed, 
but the empty cottages were ngmeroua. The 
physical distress consequent on this state of things 
was truly heart-rending to witness, agd in many 
iTistances must have been almost beyond human 
nature to bear ; but the moral degradation of the 
sufferers was even more lamentable to reflect upon. 
The self-sustained and noble struggles to ward oft* 
extreme poverty were not few, and the patient 
endurance of hardships was general. The people 
of Sheflield will not he injured by comparison with 
the inhabitants of any other manufacturing town, 
for iiidepcndouce of spirit and rectitude of con- 
duct. l)ut a healthy slate of rporals cannot exist 
where labour is valueless and food* is scant. 
The doctrine lately taught by the premier in par- 
liament, that scarcity of food and unprofitable 
hihour produce immorality and crime, was learned 
hy painful experience in the ijianufacturing dis- 
inctH during the late bad trade. In Sheflield it 
is now understood, without igguiuentation, that, 
in jusiice ant] policy, the work w’hich a man 
honestly and pcrseveringly does should procure 
not only the necea.saTies hut also the comforts of 
life for nimaelf and family. Certainly, thcr.e are 
itidividuals who do not act ‘on this generally ad- 
mitted principle, but the public mind is strongly 
and unmistakably in its favour. The last ycar*| 
has been, here, one of comparative prosperity; 
and the merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, 
have been mutually benefitted. Since the com- 
ineficement of 1816, however, the commercial 
horizon has been somewhat clouded, and many 
are apprehen.sivc that before long we shall have 
gloomy times for both masters and men. Interest 
IS the bond of union ; and it is clearly the interest 
of all to avert, if possible, evils similar to those 
which, only a few years ago, were so destructive 
to the health, morality, and happiness of numbers 
in this and other manufacturing towns. ^ In 
Sheffield, active exertions and great sacrifices 
would be made to save any portion of the people 
from the extremity of want ; for it is known that 
the debasement, physically or morally, of indivi- 
duals, is a positive injury to the entire com- 
munity. 

The remuneration for skilled labour is perhaps 
more unequal in Sheffield than in any other town. 
The best nauds, at a few of the host houses, arc 
exceedingly well paid ; but many very excellent 
workmen, in various branches of the staple trades, 
are still unable to obtain good wages. Great part 
of the work is done by the “ piece:” that is, the 
men are paid for the quantity of labour performed, 
and not fbr the time occupied in doing it. •The 
settlement of prices has often been tedious and 
hurtful to trade. An advance has seldom been 
yielded W the masters, nor a fall* suffered by the 
men, without considerable controversy and con-’ 
test. Trades* unions are of long standing, and 
** strikes *’ flkve been frequent. Violence to per- 
sons and to property has often resi|Ued from dis- 
puted questions of wages. A list might be given 
of serious dama|;es caused by the explosion of 
combustibles {** infernal machines**) within the 
last year or two. These explosions are even now 
of most alarming frequency, and they invariably 
happen on the premises of those who ore known to 
havo disagreement, of some kind, with the unions. 


It IS only fair to say, however, that the leading 
men of the trades’ uuiouH- many of them intelli- 
gent, industrious, and of good moral character — 
most emphatically disclaim all knowlodge of, or 
sympathy with, the perpetrators of these atrocities, 

111 fact, the utinost^vigilaiice has been unable to 
connect, in the slightest degree, the olfenders with 
the managers of the unions. But though these 
bad doings are of recent occurrence, they partake 
of the spirit of the past rather than of the present, 
and, in my opinion, seem to be tlie effect of indi- 
vidual malevolence more than the embodiment of 
the d*!lberali(>n| of numbers. Both masters and 
men are beginning to understand and wish that 
reason, should regulate their agreements. The . 
table-knife manufacturers, and the table-knife 
forgers, made a compact on the 24th of February 
last to have their prices Iftccd by a committee of 
six mast^s aifd six workmen ; and in cases of 
dispute the decisioji of an umpire to be binding on 
both parfles. Messrs, William Broadburst, Isaac 
Sclioheld, George Wilson, Joseph Fenton, Michael 
Hunter, Juu., and Henry Wells, were appointed 
to net for the masters; and Messrs. George Powell, 
William liatley, John Buxton, John Blackhurst, 
Matthew Gillain, and Henry Bateman, for the 
workmen ; miipirc^ 'William Butcher, Esq,, Master 
Cutlfrr.* • 

It may hero be well to observe, that trades 
uniomsin Sheffu ld ouglit not to he regarded merely 
as societies for maintaining or advancing wages. In 
hud trade, thenr contributions arc in some measure 
ap]>lied to the support of their members not in full 
employment, and numbers have b^en thus kept 
from the receipt of parish relief. 

The sanatory condition of Sheffield requires 
great improvement. The authorities are not un- 
mindful of the importance of the subject, and con- 
siderable sums of money arc now being expended 
in deepening the principal sewers, in paving 
streets before neglected, and in widening the 
tboroughfurcB. 

Though, from the nature of its trade, the town 
is generally enveloped in smoke, ana, in wet 
weather, the streets arc abundantly covered with 
mud and dirt, there is much individual cleanliness. 
The women of Sheffield lake great pride in their 
homes, and some of the houses of the poor are 
patterns of purify»and neatness. True* there is 
also much of untidiness to be seen — as fliew is in 
all large towns, and in some small ones, too,— but 
there is more care for the appearance and comfort of 
the workmen’s houses, in-doors, than can be found 
in i)erha|)s any other manufacturing place. This 
partly arises from the fact that nearly every family 
occupies an entire dwelling. Cellars for permanent 
residence— such as arc so common in Liverpool, 
Maiyihester, and some other towns, — are unknown 
here. A Sheffield woman’s Jiouse is in her own 
charge, and she whitewashes and thoroughly 
cleanses it from “top to bottom’^ in spring and 
autumn; she scours it freqfiently, and evciy 
Saturday seeJ it a^;fanged with scrupulous atten- 
tion. Kbenezer Elliott has some beautiful lines on 
Saturday jin Sheffield, beginning — 

To-morrow will be SutMlsy, Ann,— • 

• Get up, my chU4, with me j » 

Tlw father rose at four o^olock 
To toil for me and thee. 


* The Master Cutler le head of the uorporution of cutlere, and 
is considered one of the chief authorities of tlie town. Before 
the incorporation of the Ixaeugh, he was returning ofheer for the 
parliamentary electkma. He is elected annually. Ha is not 
always a cutler hy Me, but must belong, by purdiase or othov 
wise, to me Cutlets' Company. • 
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Thd fine fblks use iho plaio h« makeii, 

Atad proiee it when they dine; 
jPoi: John hae taste— -so well be neat, 

A|iho' wo han't be line. 

Then let ub shake the carpet well, 

And wash and scour thu Aoor, 

And hang the weather-glass ho made 
Beside the cupboard door. 

A conaiderttble number of tbe skilled workmen 
are here able to appear and live as gentlemen. 
Some of those who obtain high wages are of dissU 
pated habits, and, consequently, in povert*v^; but 
others, with prudence and care, c«fti command and 
enjoy many luxuries. Tile nicely-furnished parlour 
and the weil-sclectcd library belong to some^^wbose 
daily avocstion is at the forge or grinding- wheel. 
Labour is in them dignjjfied and ennobled. 

Except Birmingham, there is no to^tn where 
gardens for mechanics are more numerous than 
around Sheffield. The enioymecit of outrdoor ex- 
ercises is general. The glorious hills and vallies 
of the district are much frequented. The varied 
and picturesque scenery — now so far-famed through 
the vivid descriptions of Ebenezer Elliott— is re- 
garded with just pride and gratification. A spa- 
cious public park is in course of formation on the 
south-east side of tbe town. Ib Avas commei^ccd 
by the late Duke of Norfolk, and the work is 
carried on by the present duke, under the super- 
intendence of his agent and adviser in Sheffield, 
Michael Ellison, Esq., who is even ready to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. 

Benefit or friendly socitHies^ aiid secret orders, 
abound in Sheffield. In ISdri, it was estimated that 
the various clubs numbered 11,000 members, mtb 
an accumulated stock of at least 77,000^. The 
savings' bank is also much used by thebcHtor paid 
and more provident portion of tUelabouring p(>i)u- 
lathn. Indeed, this town exhibits great inaividual 
desire for self-sujiport, and for worldly advance- 
ment. There are mw large capitalists, and scarcely 
any “old families," unconnected with trade; but 
what is far better to contemplate, the principal 
tradesmen have Sprung directly from the working 
classes. A few snobs" affect a genteel dislike to 
mix with society whfcli owes its rise from the 
shops; but there is little attempt made to deny 
their fathers and grandfkthcrs by the present race 
merchants and manufacturers. Large capitals 
are not necessary for the commencement of most 
businesses in Sheffiela ; and this, while it ' often 
induces extreme, and sometime's ruinous, compe- 
tition, enables many industrious and iiersovering 
men to assume and maintain positions which it 
would otherwise be impossible to achieve. 

Politics, in, the usual meaning of the word, are 
here at a very low ebb. The Tories, never strong 
in’ this town, arc now unheard of; the Whigs are 
without leadi;ra and airc squandered ; the Radicals 
for the time, laid by ; and the Chartists, lately 
HO numerous, so noisy, and so violent — and often 
so hardly and unjustly dealt with — have ceased to 
a^tate for the “fivcpoidts," and have turned their 


Tlio press — that mighty agent for the progress of 
humanity — does not yet speak here in great power. 
Three newspapers have long been established^ 
and a fourth is mst started. All of these are con- 
ducted with ability and spirit, and are decidedly 
above the average merit or provincial papers, but 
, not one of theni appears to have any special 
mission." The Mercury is on the conservative 
side ; and the Timee (the new paper), has not yet 
declared for any party, or, except m general terms, 
for any principle. The Independent (professedly 
a liberal whig), is conducted with untirmir industry 


so hafdly and unjustly dealt with — have ceased to 
agitate tor the “fivcpoidts," and have turned their 
attention to the land, with a view to obtain pos- 
session of farms by means of co-operatior.. There 
is, however, a gouml, almost universal, determi- 
nation to aholish the food monopoly, and to esta- 
blkh free trade. Let the food c^uestton b» settled, 
and there will be no went of political speaking and 
writing in Sheffield. The people wait ihe re.sult of 
the preeenl etmgigle in Parlumumt. Should the 
iSltn-laWs 1 )^ rej^ealed. they will greatly rejoice; 

e ould they be retained^ they will resolutely strive 
r tbek4estmction. In either ^ase, politics ate 
likely^ revive. 


lor any principle. The Independent (professedly 
a liberal whig), is conducted with untiring industry 
and infinite tact, and its reports of local meetings, 
and notes of local news, are of deserved esteem. 
The leading articles, however, are not eagerly 
sought after, because they generally treat on mat- 
ters which have received previous and elaborate 
notice in the London journals. In controversy, 
the editor argues with great skill and success. He 
is a most t>nmdalfie antagonist. The best proof 
of his talent and perseverance is iu the rapid and 
continued increase? of circulation since the paper 
came into liis care. The /m, of which . lames 
Montgomery was so long proprietor and editor, 
is still for the people. The literary reviews are 
! sometimes of a very superior character, and the 
i general tone of the 'paper is calculated to devale 
thct,mind8 of its readers. Ease, and not nnfre- 
quently, elegance of construction, together with 
great aptitude of quotation and illustration from 
popular writers, are shown in its essays on politics. 
But both the Independpit and the Iris would be 
hotter — more useful— ii‘ more zeal and earnestness 
were infused into their apiieals for the redress of 
public ^rieviinees, and into their demands for po- 
pular rights. They should protect the poor against 
j the rich, the weak against the strong. But imuiy 
acts of local tyranny pass by without notice ; and 
the decisions of magistrates, not invariably wise 
and just, are never q^uestioned. The press — 
j honest, fearless, and independent — is tjie best 
guardian of the interests oi tlie people; and the 
whole of the papers in Shdfidd have it in their 
power to help the people to a greater extent Uian 
th^ yet have done. 

The educational institutions of Sheffield, though 
not equal to the necessities of the town, are pro- 
ducing great good. Sunday-schools arc attacned 
to every place of worship, rrivatc day and even- 
ing schools are numerous. The Wesley an s have 
a fcollcge : and the Church has a Collegiate School 
and a^ Church of England Instruction Society. 
There is a school on the Lnncasterhin system, and 
a National School, The Mechanics’ and Appren- 
tices’ Library, estaolished in 1823, contains many 
valuable Works, and is very ex^nsively used. 
Novels and plays are prohibited by rule \ but the 
justice and policy of the rule are sometimes dis- 
cussed with great Zeal and eloquence at the annual 
meqtings. On one memorable occasion, the debate 
was adjourned, and the numerous excellent 
speeches then delivered attracted much attention, 
and showed bow^ profitable the library had been to 
<flts members. The Mechanics’ Institution, founded 
in I8i32, has evening classes for youths and adults, 
and occusional lectures are given to the members 
and their friends. There is also connected with 
it, a library of about 3000 volumes, amongst ^hich 
are the best works of the greatest authors in the 
lBngU8ge,includingdrmuatistsand novelists. From 
tb^ classes of this institution have already sprung 
many men of sterling worth and grpat ability. 
Continued observation has shown that the pupils 
generally advance in^ station and in public esti- 
mation. Several artists of reputation, now resi- 
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I I d^int ill Lc*ndtmjjreceived their first lessons in the 
I drawing etaas. The Institution has been the means 
of introducing many eminent men to the people of 
I She^eld. A suitable hall for the meetings of the 
members Is much needed ; and exicrtions arc now 
being tnndc to raise money for the erection of a 
/ new building. A l?oly technic Exhibition is at this 
)) time open in aid of the bufldimg fund, amiported 
\\ by then of all sects and parties. The financial 
( I aiihirs are in a better state than4hey have been 
// for some time, ami the general projects of the 
)) Institution are cheering. The oflrcers are alf 
\ elected by the members in public meeting. The 

(( People’s College is one of the last schemes for 

// popularising education in Sheffield. It originated 

}/ with the Rev. R. S. Bayley, F.S.A.,* and is now 

) under hia care and Superintendence. The morn- 

ing and evening classes are sometimes extremely 
, / well attended, and ainongst the students arc young 

)) men of great intelligence and promise. The 

\ students are annually examined ih public.* 

(( This, then, is a general statement of some of the 
(/ doings for the people in Sheflield. Most interesting 

/) and pleasing chapters might be written on indi- 

vidum exertions for the nuWic good. Ignorance, 
immorality, poverty, ana crime, are still too pre- 
/ valent here; but there arc avcll-grounded reasons 
' to hope foi* speedy and ptrnianent improvement. 
'] The people trust in the future, and every day gives 

'( now and stronger proofs that better times are 
coming. 

Sheffield, April 29, 184G. 


\ THE SLAVES OF THE LAMP. 

) By Anaos B. Reach. 

) A party are sitting oWer their wine and dessert. 

One peach, and one only, remains upon the table. 
\ It is very rich, very ripe, very luscious, very 
tempting. Everybody has eyed it — nobody has 
/ taken it. Everybody has offered it to his neigh^ 

) hour, and everybody’s neighbour has politely de- 

( dined it. There appears to be something greedy 

I in seiring on the last morsel upon tne table. 

/ Everybody, tlieU, envies the perich, yet leaves it 

' unappropriated upon the plate. Everybody appears 

1 careless of that about which everybody is inte- 

/ rested. Everybody is greedy, but no one \vill own 

/ to it. The peach is the cause of all tlie white lies, 

) the petty envy, the paltry covetousness, which 

1 even that ’respectable party— for they were all 

' respectable, and not one them cared a pin’s 

head about a peach in the ahstract^xmld not help 
giving up aMittle corner of their breasts to as a 
passing place of shelter. 

Suddenly the lamp went out ; and, as the room 
was left in darkness, six hands, simulUmcousIy 
stretched out, encountered each other in tlfb dish : 
the whole party, with one united mind, had made 
one united effort to appropriate the peach. " 
When the lamp was re-fighted, they were 
ashamed to look each other in the face. TheyTelt 
how paltry they were,* with what petty cowardice 
[ -^wim what shabby eunning-^with wnat sneakiuj^ 
I' sfdfishness they had acted. Twas only burning 
1 ) oil which had kept them decent. They Were slaves 
|} ofthelattip- 

\) ^ fUnoe the Sbevs Wiii« ittitten, 1 hf^ve seen. In MS, the 

rSWMwlci of Dr. Smilci on th« fiheineia Pusople** Colte^, I have 
'/ aW <tt pA|»er attempted to enter Into d^hi raspectinf either 
I ) fndlmuala or socteties. The ed aoational huntltutions of Sheffield 
' voald Idinlih txcdle&t matter for a separate ehapter. 


And are we not all, more or less, bt tho \\ 

lamp ? ' ' 

Out neighbours* advantages are out p^UChei* // 

Society and society’s laws burn the rehtraiUmg /' 

light; and mankind in general are the etivloui ) 

malcoutenta, whet disclaim tho fruit while they (j 

long for it— whose tongiu^ refVise the morsel, while (V 

their tfeth water for its ripeness. \ 

So many different men — so many different ' 
peaches. Crime is the ruffian’s forbidden fVuit — ; 

Tjuuisluueiit the lamp which scares^ him from it. 
ihit, albeit we hope we are no rufliatis, wre have ^ 

alWfi' us our j^‘nc.hes. The sparkle of a diamond, ^ 

or. the texture of a drcs|, may it not be a peach, v 

whi 4 ;li, were the lamp of conventional usage out, (/ 

a lady jiiigbt nCTt scruple to avow she coveted? /, 

For mark, we do not speak of those Who would ac- \* 

tually snatch their fru*t, were laws, extinct, or ( 

opporftuiity* convenient, but of those who arc ( 

ahamed by the conventional virtue — or, perhaps, 
the dA;eut hyjtocrisy — of society, from avowing 
their longings— from speaking plain truths in plain 
words - from saying tlmt they should like to nave r 
tho peach. ) 

.Tack and Gill arc rival citir^ens, credit and 
renown. But Jack in either more lucky or wise 
than Gill. He is made Lord Mayor, ana rides in )/ 
1«8 gilded eoacfti. with the same species of enlight- )) 
ened pleasure with which, thirty years before, he 
devoured gilded gingerbread. Well, is Gill eU- ;/ 

vious? Not he. He has no inclination for the :! 

peach. NTW: he. He rather dislikes peaches on ^,) 

principle. When ho says sOj the open eyes Of so- 
ciety gleam lamp-wise on him. He curses Jack (I 
in his secret heart. Why ? Because there is no (I 
vpindow in his breast, and thtf outside light illu* 
mines not tho inner man. 

Mrs. Tliomas Trot is a young wife, and she has ; ' 
got a young baby. You call, and the baby is 
produced from its cradle, like a iewel frhm its ' ; 
locket. It screams and kicks, like an obstre- \ 
perous baby, as it is. You do not want to be / 

troubled with it. We will be charitable, We will '/ 

suppose that you have a headache. YoU Would like 
to rap out — ‘‘Confound the Equalling brUtl” hut ' 
you don’t ; you murmur, in fondling aOOehts,-^ 

‘‘ The delicious baby [ ” Again you have declihed 
the ueach. At length Mrs. Thomas Trot Walks 
off, baby and ail. Then do you indulge yourself. ^ 
“ Stupid goose — to think all lier gosltng;^ swaUs.” 
Coward! your hand is in the dish, hut not until 
the light, in the person of Mrs. Thomas Trot, has 
left the room. 

Alas ! wc arc a terrible world of hypocrites, 

I’he peach is before us, and the light ahOve us, and 
we render to virtue the homage we feet not. We 
are spies upon each other. We bind ourselves 
inutually over to he of good heha^bUr. We are 
afraid of each other— we; keep up U mutual Sur- 
veillance. Good and had results spring from it. • 
it keeps us out of mischief, but it CteAtes fictitious • 
mischief. There arc times wheii' it woUlJ he manly 
to take the pencil ou^ Of the :*plate. There is a 
false as well as a true shame* The HUht deludes 
as well as wanis# It may be a Jack-o’-Xantern as 
well ds a Pharos. The lady in the play can do ( 
notliing without inquiring, “What will Mrs. ) 
Grundy say ? ** Theke Ate plenty of Mrs. Grundys ) 
in the world, and plehty of people who steer their ^ ^ 
course precisely by the 8h*imdy compass. Yet the 
Grundy needle miw always point due north. ^ 

Such cases are. hOweVer, perhaps after all, ^0 \ 

exceptions. Society keeps society in ordOT. So* \\ 

ciety maker society polite. Society presHsrypi % 
decent fotheiirance in the disposal of the )) 
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''Everybody,*' said Talleyrand, “ is cleverer than 
anybody." Everybody is probably more iui«^ 
ohievoujS^ than anybody — or at least, conflicting 
vicea, neutralising each other, extinguish and keep 
dovm individual irregularities. Everybody wishes 
for the peach aa well as anybody j but anybody is 
prevented from rudely apjiropi^ating it, by the 
very knowledge of the hypocrisy of everybody. 
We are so many check-strings, tugging each other 
different ways, but prevented by that very multi- 
plicity of pulling, from being hauled as a body in 
the wrong direction. 

We are prevented, in fine, from being thievf in 
thought, by being policemen in thoilfeht. Wc are 
a social self-supporting <»n6tabulary body. De- 
corum is the system to be enforced. The world's 

J ieaches must be seen without being appropriated, 
[f they are to be envied, Jit must be in secret. If 
expression is to be given to the envy, it must be 
when the light is out. We are the ** Slaves of the 
Lamp." *> «' 


THE NEW CINDERELLA. 

By Mas. Wentwouth. 

It is not necessary that 'Truth should put on ,a 
grave face in order to be impressive. We may 
often find earnestness in^ fun, and learn a solemn 
lesson from wit — especially now, when all our 
greatest wits and humourists have daroted their 
bright weapons to the cause of good, and ceased 
to lower themselves by fighting under the standard 
of licentiousness*. Every one sees Pmich; and, 
therefore, every ofie has seen “The Irish Cin- 


CHledonia." 


every ofie has see 
her two haughty si 
" Let us dwell a 


little while on the 


S icture, at once so exquisitely humourous and so 
eeplw aflecting. It well deserves study, and will 
aiTord us many a useful suggestion. 

There sits the sister in the ashes. The hearth 
is cold^ the household gods are overturned, the 
board is bare ; but in her degradation there is a 
long-suffering most pathetic, and in her features 
ana form are evidences of a nature meimt for 
kindlier uses, A bright eye is hidden behind the 
sunken lid ; a merry smile might play round the 
now melancholy lips; the elastic figure is fitted 
for activiW and bounding life, — ^but is bowed down 
among tlm ashes. 

With equal genius dnd humour are the charac- 
teristics of the worst forms of aristocratic preju- 
dices and passions caught and pourtrayed in tlie 
two haughty sisters. There walks Britannia — 
strong, purse-proud, self-willed, secure in con- 
scious power, and coldly dictatorial—the helmet 
and shield with inimitable skill converted into the 
attributes of a capricious dame. On her arm leafis 
^ Caledonia — sour and spdre, proud of high family, 

^ rigidly sanctimonious, and strictly orthodox— yet 
bearipg, with proper stately inconsistemey, the 
plume of Hightniii chivalry, and the memory of 
Prince Charlie." ‘ 


giye us work, but it is not enough ; and the poor 
wagaa will not buy the higli-priced food. Our 
strength fails. The ditches and the fever-hospitals 
oru all they will leave to us, and we shall find rest 
in the grave." 

But the haughty sisters reply — “ We doubt the 
extent of the potato disease. It is exaggeration, and 
a scheme to wrest (f^rom us our darling monopoly,” 
“We cannot endure much longer," continues 
the perishing sister. “ Already have some of our 

S le, driven by the agonies of hunger, ran- 
ed mill8«iand seized cargoes of food ; and the 
soldiers and police pitied the gaunt, famine-stricken 
wretches — treated them forbearingly, and spared 
to do them injury ; and the rich then came forward, 
and gave money and help. We must begin to do 
violence — we have no other hope." 

“Ruin 1 anarchy I " shout the sisters in dismay; 
but a bland voice is heard, which says — “ Calm 
yourselves, ladies ; the offenaers shallbc punished. ’ ' 

“ Famine ishuot misery enough for us," says the 
sad voice again. “ Our landlords eject us from 
our own poor homes, and raze them to the ground. 
Thus have they done these hundred years; dnd 
thus have wc, by millions, been turned out to 
perish. Even now they go on — now, when famine 
stalks through the lanp. See the notice put uj) : — 

^ The tenantry on the^flarl of GlengijLlPsi estate^ 
residew^in the manor of Caher^ ase requested to pay 
on the \2ih of May all rent, and arrears of rent ; 
otherwise f the most summary steps will he taken to 
recover the same.* " 

“ It is perfectly legal and constitutional," reply 
th^ sisters. “ The land is their own.” 

A sound was heard in the air, that seemed to 
shape itself into words, and the words were— “ The 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof ; " 
but they did not hear it. The desolate sister, how- 
ever, seemed to have gathered strength from it; 
for she spoke again in strong and Scriptural sim- 
plicity, and she used the language of the Poet of 
Orion : — 

“The landlords had the land, and there was 
cattle upon it; and when the landlords did not 
want the cattle there, or wished to have beasts of 
a different species in their place, they drove the 
cattle ofif their lands, saying — ‘ Go, beasts, and 


Among these three sisters, thus admirably drawn, 
we may magme some such discourse as the fol- 
lowing ; 

"1 a touching voice from the 

l u^die of cold and hunger. The little 
ptoU of potnto ground, iiroinised abundance, but 
the pr<muoe has miuikenld and rotted beibre our 
faces. The cliilton*y«l for food. The eyes of 
dnr ixinpk ere with famine. The nones 

Btaxi^ough the Imd shin. They send us food, 
IntliPi stored np And guarded by soldiers. They 


cattle on their lands, saying — ‘ uo, hcasis, and 
find other fields ! ’ The landlords did this com- 
monly, and after the fashion of their own hearts. 
They had a right to do it. The law gave them that 
right. So the poor animals were driven off. And 
some went to other fields, and lived there, if they 
could ; and some died soon after in ditches, in the 
poor-house, by tlio road-side, and in various mise- 
rable ways ; and some^ivent to America ; and some 
went over sea to England, and other foreign 
countries, ancl did the hardest andymost odious 
labours there for the lowest wages ; and some were 
killed in battle in distant lands; and some re- 
mained in secret ways and dark places near the 
ruins cl? their homes, and swore deadly oaths of 
vengeance, and kept their oaths.” 

' “Murder! Rebellion!” slirickcd the sisters. 
“ Let us pass our Goercion Bill." 

Suffer it not, people of England ! Respond to 
the ccdl that has been already uttered in earnest 
tones, by orfe of your best friends, in this journal. 
“It must have found an echo in many a heart. 
Let the press do* its duty ; let the nation do its 
duty, nor suffer itself, by present apathy, to be 
identified with the errors of its paat legislature. 
Let IJniversal Petition claim justice for Ireland ; 
and never rest till she has equal laws, equal pri- 
vileges, and equal prosperity, with the other por- 
tions 01 this great empire. 



THK PEOl*LE*S JOTJENAL 


®ut* HCfararg^ 

PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF POETS, 
PREACHERS, AND POLITICIANS .♦ 

Let people say what they please about the 
littleness of ** personal talk,” there are very few, 
even of those wno abuse it, philosophical or purely 
intellectual enoufch not to nnd. a^wonderful fasci- 
nation in it. What is more pleasant than a friendly 
neighbour who lives in the world ®hcn we, per- 
haps, live out of it, and who comes to ns now and 
then hrimfull of the sayings and doinf^a of all the 
clever and famous people about whom the world 
has talked, or is now talking, and who, by his lively 
chit-chat introduces us into their society, as it were, 
gives us off-hand sketches of their persons, tells us 
what their homes are like, and what is their 
manner and style of conversation? An acquaint- 
ance like this is a rij(ht welcome guest at anytime, 
and let the reader, in lack of ^such a ones after his 
day’s work is done, take up this vokime of Pen 
and Ink Sketches, (whether it he the work of Lord 
William Lennox, as some people would make us 
believe — hut which wo very snrewdly doubt, — or 
of John Smith, or William Jones, or any other 
such undignified individual), and he will fmd him- 
self in very good though son^jwhat heterogeneous 
society, with, a pleasant popipanion at his elbow, 
in the person of the unknown writer, who will 
gossip, cither from bis own experience or somc^ 
body else’s, which He will cleverly work up till it 
looks like his own, about every body round him. 

Let him at this moment describe to us a drive 
in Ireland, and then we will hear what he has |o 
say about people : — 

Tt is a dark, dull, dainp^ drisssliiiR dayi— and let me tel] you, 
reader, that such an allltorativo string of epithets, ’when applied 
as an illustration to a period of twenty-four hours iti Ireland, is 
anything but a Joke. On sxich a moist occasion, with the Jady- 
coinpanlon I have before referred to, 1 mounted the outside of ! 
one of her Majesty’s mails, — (the Inside was filled with a party 
of gentlemen, who were playing cards on the crowns of their 
hats, and drinking whiskey from pint-bottlos) — and was soon 
])rocccding at no very rapid pace (for travelling in Ireland is none 
of the fastest), from Dublin towards the south. On the box in 
front is a stout gentleman, who is continually going to sleq} and 
being awakened by the eoaehman, as bis body descrJlxw a very 
dangerous angle over the side of the coach ; the vrhites of his 
eyes arc very red, and tlieir li(ls aic edged round AVith something 
like narrow red tape. Whenever the coach stops, the keepers of 
little shebeen hotise.s rush out, as if by instinct, with a bottle in 
one hand Bud a small gloss, callwl “ a nip," in the other —and 
the tipsy gentleman takes a “ nip " of whiskey continually. Nor 
are the other passengers behindhand in their attentions to the 
“ crathur," and even the coachman and guard incline soinewlmt 
to (he amiable weakness. OnAViurd we go, along straight and 
drear)*-] ookijig roads—raln pouring down remorselessly firom 
above, and mud dashed up by the wheels in an inverted shower 
lYom below— noV skirting a' wide expanse of melaucUoly-louklng 
bw, which stretches miles and miliii away, until it is lost in the 
misty distance, and anon plunging into some rocky gorge—tho 
home of Whitelmys and illicit distillers. Aiib ivied structure, 
like a monstrous t^iimnoy, is seen rising in an unbroken column 
from the ground*; and os the coach goes hy one of these 
mysterious-looking Round Towers, wo wonder what they were 
built for, and who inhabited them, and why they are all so much 
alike. Then we are recalled ftom the past to the present by 
cabins built of mud on the roail-side— cabins so small, fcat they 
resemble bee-hives, and it seems perfectly wonderful how they 
can possibly contain so many living creatures— people mid pigs 
—as crawl out of them to peer up at us as we go by. 

All this time the ruin is coming dowki, as it only can fall in 
Ireland ; but at Irmgth there is afaint prospect of its dcarlngnU', 
and lo I suddenly a patch of sunlight brightens a portion of 
yonder darloblll-side. Brighter and more distiui^ grov^ distant 
objects, and a few miles a-head of us rise the stately marble 
battlements of Ormond. Castle, wMlst a sparkling river winds 
idoug at Hi btwe. gradually the mist clears away— a rainbow 
flings its glorious arch over “ temple, tower, and town," and the 
latter each moment becomes more distinct. An extra whipping 
of the jaded steeds— an extra nourish of the guard’s bugle— a 


■ sudden exchange of the heavy, slushy road, for the rough, rattling 
causeway, and wo ore in far-famed Kilkenny. 

In Kilkenny he mecta with Father, Mathew, 
who was there administering the pledge. BuL in- 
stead of presenting our readers with a sketen of 
the Apostle of Temperance, we will introduee them. 
for a moment to two men celebrated in another 
way. First, Legh Richmond 

As 1 was one oveningS^rocecdlng towards a church In tho clW 

of B , for tho purpooo of hearing the Rev. iHtgh Hlchnumd 

preach an anniversary sermon, a gentloman aeooated me, and 
inquired the way to the Temple Church- I told him I was going 
thither, and would bo pleasea to Show him. He was upwards 
fifty years of ago, with a remarkably pleasant countenance, and 
•sore Kpectacles. He was lame, owing to a contraction of the 
knee-jumt; and so he took mygm, which, with a boyish free- 
dom, 9 "fibred him^ 

“ And pray," saiinie, *' axe you going to hear tegh Richmond?" 

I replied that 1 was, and anticl|tated great delight in doing so, 
as I hM, perused hi« D(iir^tnan*(t i>oap/d!cr, apd his hlstoi^ of 
Xiiitte Jane, the young Cottager, with great delight. 

The old gentleman smiled placidly, leaned a little heavier on 
my arm, and talked to me about ,i}ieaven until my eyes ran over 
with tears,. * winning sweetness ih his tones, 

and he spoke so aJTectionately, that I could not help but love him, 
stranger though he AVas. 

When v^> arrived af the church door, crowds wero pouring in. 
** / must go to tho vestry,” remarked my new oequaintwee ; ’‘I 
dare say you avUI see me again," and we parted. 

The service bad lieen read by tho regular clergyman of the 
place, and the psalm before the sermon was bring sung, when the 
preacher of tho evening slowly, and with sonie apparent dlfh- 
cult) , ascended the pulpit htairs. He liowed his greyish head for 
a moment on the cushion, and then looked round on tho congre- 
gation. It was tho gentleman with whom I had walked to church 
—the author of thateouchingly-ljeaiitifiil narrative, The Daify^ 
man's Daaghtcr-'hegh Richmond stood before me. 

Here is Dr. Puaey. The writer is in the pubHc 
theatre of tlvo X^niversity of 0.xford. 

As I left the theatre," says he, my attention was dlreoted to 
a gentleman who, in company with several others, wss standing 
in conveifsation near the gateway. 

“There," said my friend, “is tho celellirated Dr. Pusey.” 
AnJ can that be Puscy, of whom 1 havojneard so much? I said 
mentally ; and I Avas about to take a closer survey of him, when 
I was hurried off by roy companion, who said “ Vou will see him 
again, for he lectures in one of the chapels. Let us go over to 
the Bodleian. 

After visiting the great hall of Christ Church College^I pro- 
ceeded to the chapel where Dr. Pusey was to oiOnciate. It was 
crowded to excess in consequence of the Interest attached to the 
poacher, who was the acknowledged leader of the new movement. 
The liturgy having been read, I)r. Pusey walked down tho aisle 
towards the pulpit, and as he passed close by the pew where I 
was stationed, I had an excellent opportunity of observinghim. 

His personal appearance was anything but that of onowhowae 
universally acknowledged to be the leader of a powerful and in- 
creasing party In the church— a fiarty which at one time threw 
it into a moral convulsion, and the effects of which are still frit. 
He was small in stature, and attenuated in ftamo and feature. 
His profile was more striking than his front face, the nose being 
very large and prominent. As he passed the a4|le van slowly/ 
with his eyes fixed on the pavement, his Ups ccmpreifed, andh» 
thin, sallow cheeks displaying hollows, ana his brow lines which 
thought had permanently planted tiiere, he presented the nn- 
pearanco of an ascetic — of a monk suddenly transfornud into 
a clergyman of tho Church of England, for in his person be d|»- 
played all the austere sanctity of the one, while nls eencgiieahi 
suffloiently indicated his position as the other. 

His stylo of preaching was cold, tame, and splritlaes. One of 
the solemn-looKlng, stony, monumental men who reclined in 
their niches, with hands palm to palm, reverently placed on their 
breasts, might have risen R:om his cold ocraeh, gone Into the 
pulpit, delivered such another Sermon, and made, leaving the 
supcmaturalncss of tho matter mAirely out of the question, just 
about as great a sensation. His tones were feeble and harsh, and 
if his cold, dull, greyish eye did at times lighten up. the effect 
Avas but as that produced by the luminoas nnete vrhi^ are seen 
in dark morasees, fiiokertng Imt not illumiiiat4ng. Of the graces 
of oratory there wciteUteralljPhone— no action, no modulation of 
tone, no harmonious combination of sound sentiment. The 
sermon was coldly monotonous, and when to my inexpressible 
relief it {bnninated, 1 could not help muttering to myself, “AnR 
can this be the head of tho Rnaeyita ISohool I" ^ 

PaBBinff over the writer’s clever sketch of Words- 
worth at Dome, which is now going the round of 
the papers, we will give 0 |ie less generally quoted, 
but equally good in its way. 

auHttng Coldridge (says om: suthoi), let the reader sttend np 
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ofanotbpr strong thlnket—ndreAWW, foo, u >is ^jultting some vfllago on the horden of the VMt plain, 
his own way— « political opponent, yet warm hterary friend, of Ihelr lights grow for, and the sounds of the rastling autumnal 
thsi poet nnd dr<«uier (df dreams, whom we leave m his lolly leaf were heard instead of those flrom the occupations of rural 
vi0s^, omlooWng London and its smoky ptUl. hut t tnhft a^ 1% whUst he faced the wUd country and the twandjess oloom, 
the irea<V^ to give one mental glance at the pretty, smooth- wjwdh innne other gather^ place of njw. I Ukm hh^ 
h^utvi^soasoious, loquaoious-i^yed neat danisei who admits batter as the poet tlian the politiciiui, which latter chased away 
us into that reipiKiMe loo^g-houseat thc West Knd of Lohdun, in a fhw minutes the iioet-painten-hetter as tha Utarary anthu- 
li if the hduf hi ^e^ernoop, yet the object of my visit |iaiL the night^wanderer, the musing phUcsophar, and me oom- 


sits ov« a hr^tisat^miniisting simply of tea and water-ermes 
and bread and butter* ^ At we naased through the haU wa notleed 


and bread and butter^ ' As wa 
a hoy waiM thasa cojy 


hut due soma haUsa in PatemMtBl^ow, or probably the pouuoai (mtnions. « v a » 
AWasrStT^ It waa fir Into the a^torlian I Ia(|HaaUtt,-left him to amn^ 

In his mHout, which whs well Ihrulshed <a haok-rooiR and vary menea his work, whleQ it wag hla wont to pursue through the 
stiU, the being li^e of a thorouirhikro), sate a middla^iged ailant hours. Altar that period I never saw him again } but 
tn* fi, aiiuiMm. and in a dlahahUln indicating reoeiit uprising (he often, when I roadssome hitter attack on the secluded, lufToring 
not retired untU it tras day-hrm). He had rather man, did my mind wander hack to him as he sat over his soh- 
haSTOT itton features, which only became expres- » tary tea. ^ 

sive after much drawing out of hto fseHnga by intercoutaa.^ He ... > .. , 


lasd through the hall we notleed 
•not a J^enile “devil” exactly, 


tohsa^ home other “gather^ place of man.” I liked him 
better as the poet tlmn the politician, which latter chased away 
in a Ihw mhiutes the |»oet-patnten— better aa the literary enthu- 
piait, the night^wanderer, the musing phUoeonher, and me oom- 
paimm of the immortal dead In the cottage of the widd, among 
the ateiile shepherd haunts and brown solitndea of gahabuiy 
Plain, than as the hitter denouncer of partiea opposed to him in 


probably the political optxaans. 

It waa ur Into 


htorhen I left Haalitt,— left him to 


In hits nari^ which was well fttmlihed <a hadk-room and wary menee his work, which it was hla wont to pursue through me 
lu, the iSoet being li^e of a thorouirhikre), sate a middlawged ailent hours. After that period I never saw him again } but 
,*IK and in a dishabille indicating reoeiit uprising (he often, when I roacksome hitter attack on the secluded, lufToring 


rMi^^iM%*lh whaTapWred shyness, «r&uctimcero^ One more sketch, and we must take oup leave 
turh^ hut which 1 sfterwardt found to be his habit at first of tins pleasant writer, whose volume we cordially 
me^ng. His tones were dulje as low m those of C^^e,* recommend to all our readers, assuring them that 
when not excited they W^ almost plsSntlve or qm^ous, mit have hv no means exhatiated the riek material 
breathed nuwe of unoontSous nenilvemws than that , . ? no means exnauBiea une ricn mftv^fiai 


often, when I roackaome httter attack on the secluded, lufibrlng 
man, did my mind wander hack to him as he sat over his soli- 
tary tea. ^ 

One more sketch, and we must take our leave 


me^ng. His tones were duho as low as those of 0ol< 
when not excited they w^ almost plaintive or quemlo . 
his placidity breathed mdw of unoonsfoua penilveness than that J 

of his brother thinker, Whoso complaisant meekness alwajr wnicn it contains, 
ratl^ savoured of o<?Wp at lejkt of a co^clous attenU^ to Paradi 


ratt^ savwed irf ^^,at Upt ^ And now for Faraday. • • • An AmeUeao genUeman, 

^ or nat„T4lfc9 teMfay. nntf hl« woiiMt ^thuslwm broke ^ Eiigltad m « tour of riwnin, »nd 

through oJl. d ^ *«•«>* « 5 >ool*Iljr oaxtou. to aeo Fmdaih whow UrlfiloBt leotuioo 

SfSSjJiSf. m'. h>d>. wfehOr.m.. *!*^ ?‘*5* 5*?« 


a f London, he had fMseasion, before he delivered his letter, to meet 

wik business or other the deacons, elders, managers, or 

tothosowhomi^tianadala^e oo^apondene^^ whatever they may be styled, of the Swodenborglan church 

*»» tw« «, ,h«ugr.v..i«wng*po.«»,««. 


scmeperams in calling handsome, and his languor and constraint 
of manner^ that liad aimoot damped me Into dislike, graduaiiy 
wore off, and ease, coranatty, wannih, and, at la^ Outhieaks of 
uttemft IWShff ih unatuditu eloquence, aa we coiftfcraed, created, 
in a g new hejng hawre iny mm j and then* end not tai 

thou, jTcoiud harmonise the two tdeat which hod flashed ^hs 
•ti^sge)y«-cthSL vivwaous, Wgh-epirited, rampant, authift, pug- 
na^ons aa those who monthly and quarterly baited him f and the y^y 


strangfw should he made acquainted with the nsmes of the gea- 
demon alluded tc^ and ho did not know until the evening pf the 

IDawAIIp 07 rfflVr dVmff laws limcl KaiOTs In ^nwceveftwiw eififla TFuwisilisv i\f wirlcsm 


r. The next day be proceeded to Mr. Faraday's hoiu 
letter, and to his utter astoniihmeut discovered th 


^**^*”^ paradb* anu dand^m— -Wtiiwaii blaek, curly, and parted j!n the very centre of 

, ,1 «K**.«*— T-ow ... ik. the forehead, not giving him, as hair dtspoaed in that manner 

sometimes does, a sleek, sheepish aiwiranea, hut a smart, 
Site much tidSm h»tty air. In person he wae sfiSder, and of about the 

av«r«ii3ietek It is a common mode of expression to sav that 


hl» Heverthelosa, in this Instance, ^ 

genibi ffawlnsi Jtor wkat aUuifen would he quite appremriats^ for he was never still half a 

or^ senfig^ nears. ▼ . « , (not a smirkj, on Ms Upa, that it really wae pJeasant to look at 

From taHdhg ahoni Jefftw and the Adftihwyk Hw<«e, the him. He m the ftanfilar nod and the cbeerthl roeogniUon for 
oonversatioa Jurned upon >h« other groat oritM organ— ^ etery one. and seemed to feel a real anxiety to make ovary one 


PAoi^iiariV^ FSkiu), “ sold w^—t)iafi>St edition gad ghim elfin 


liter for his seeming uneonactouaness of ft. 
lecturing is yery brilliant; and I have heard those 


six woekSMltt that review came, art. 1 had juft pf^w^ a vho had listened to that most poetical and fascinating of scien- 
s|^nd (MtOen, WMeh WM fsWed m but then UmOwdrlcrlg tific lecturers, tho late Sir Humphrey Davy, say, that in point of 
the puhliethat I was a fool and a dunce ; and the public, anp- felioitous Ulustratiou, Fanwlayis scarcely to be considered his 
posing Oiffbrd to know heat, cim^sed it had boon a great em to inferior, His voice is musical and well modulated, and I can 
have hero PjeSMd whon if ought not. and XUo ctOe cOmple^y »carecly imagine a higher mental treat than that v>fferod by hear- 
Ctopped.” The chord hod beea touched tlud. awakened the ing Faraday lecture at thelitoyal lustitutiou of 


wmioded spirit of Haalitt, and he d^laimod with almost fimree 


humaaitoelson Shiiey— one ci.which Ubma was ftiliuiuated ^ 
SoirtM fsnduv a tmriew of lldnt s Feftope ; the wretchoo, 
djhi||iM|»g, vilftiliy-faise judgmaiit on poor Hents ; Ml camo in 
IM^ftistaad fttcicus denunctofton; and I symi^hjisodr fouI 
aiiiA with him, hit ttohWIro* ahd wrongij^ 

natm^ though a as 1^ enemies 




of hl» Mlto 
wall 


evenings fhere wiftt a 
nis remarking on the 


ing Faraday lecture at the Ijtuyol Institution of Oreat Biitain, 
There, behind the great lecturing table, with his coat-fleevcs 
turned hack at tW wrists— Ids eyes Hashing with enthusiasm, as 
ho dl^(^<inrse9 on his favourite topic, to perhBj;;is as briiiJant an 
andienoe. whether personally nr mentally conAdered, as any jn 
the world, he stands, one of the wonders ot his own wonderful 
a^®e, diKcoursiTig eloquently on the mcurvels, which his own mind 
and hand have in part revealed. 

Ther^ the observed of all ohservets, stands the quandsm 
bookbit^er's boy, who was one day surprised whilst busy study- 
ing the article Bleetrieitp in a Cydopmdla he was employed (o 
bind. He first “ sounded his dim and perilous way ” over the 
ocean of knowledge with tow and unimportant aids. Of an old 
boftlo he first made his electrical machine t and withsuoh like 
humbli^oids he went on, until his genius attracted n<Mce. ^Inct 
then hli careen has been a brilliant one. His receitf discoveiias 
With resneet to tho infiuenee of magnsiifm on lighllnave coa- 
torred additional lustre on his name. 1 had the of 

hearing his recent lecture on that interesting tqpto, bpt was tovoh 
struck with the change In his personal appearaftoo amgi t lilft 
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THE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 

By Thornton Hunt. 

Some lialMozen Exhibitions are now open to 
the i)ablic : how many nf the working classes will 
visit them ? There aiHBi <!hllection8 .* — that of 

the Royal Acadexnyi lu Trafalgar-square ; of the 
Society of Painter* 1|» Wfctar-colours, in Pall-mall 
East; the New Sool^ty of I’ainters in Water- 
colours, in Pall-mall \ Artist*, in Soffolk- 

street ; Mr. Haydon'i* at Egyptian Hall, in Picca-r 
dilly 1 and Mr. Frenofi Anjras^ gallery of cofc|ured 
drawings to illustrate New«ealan<!f and AtiftraUaf 
Some of these gaUerieg are crowded daily ; hut 
how large a portion of the orowd ii drawn* from 
the working? clasif Probably not a dngle vUHor. 
The high price of admission is a practkal ogqluilon. 
Really, it is time to make a change <in sueh regu- 
lation's, and a cliange 1* by no means impracticable. 
There is no doubt that it might be eftected«without 
any detriment whatever to the private interests 
involved, and with iinmeuse benedt to the classes 
now excluded. 

As to the conduct of tbe working class, it has 
been fully tried at the British Museum, and at the 
National Gallery. Surely, if the pictures of Titian 
or Raphael can be trusted to that presence of |he 
working man. there ogn be HO frar of trusting the 
pictures of Mr. WarroUi or Sir Martin Sheo : for, 
to set aside all invidious distinctions, wo have at 
least those two PresidonU Still with «.«, to repair 
any hiatus that acoidcut might came In the cfrpje 
of their works ; hut Titian and Raphael will paint 
no more— nay,* their equals have never yel ap- 
peared, and, perhaps, never may, «. 

The National Gallery, with its Old Masters, is 
a great thing secured to the real People,’' and it 
will be more and more appreciated by them as 
thei» general cultivation, and their familiarity with | 
art in partioulnr, shall advance; hut it is noh in ; 
all respects, tbc bcst school fbr a beginning. Th# ! 
best accidence to the study of art for the beginner, I 
is either the very highest cla?s, or the least ele- j 
vated. Xn all arls"*-’taking poetry and musie into 
that general term -"the^veryoigbfSt works appeal 


knowledge in the spectator.^ XkaphaePs pioturei 
ar<' of that kind ; but the Ketipnal Gallery is poor 
in RiipfiaeU. and it is not rich in the simpeil 
specimens of high ai^. The other hett beginning 
lies in the representation of such things as the 
spectator is familiar with-— the animals of Land* 
seer, the rustics of W. Hunt, or the homely leenei 
of Webster. Such pictures are to be found )n the 
modern exhibitions; and although the Koyal 
Academy may be deemed to owe some duties tO 
the People that liave provided it with a lodging, | 
the other galleries are strictly private property, so 
that freer admission cannot be of them. 

Nevertheless, the desired change may some day 
reach even them. The ]j|pblin Rpyai Academy, 
we believe, made an experimentjlastycar* of low- 
priced admission, with complete iuooass< If we 
•remember rightly, the charge was an# perfny, and- 
the proil^s were not loss than they had been, or 
were even higher. Fonrii might he entertained in* 
London that so low a charge for admission might 
have two ill effects ; nt\^ht keep uwa^ present 
visitors, through prejuflicos against contact with 
a mixed company , and mipht directly subtract 
from the revenue, oy the adiniHsion of numbers at 
one penny who now pay a shilling. Both evils, 
wo believe, could bo obviated. Let the prejudices 


ofthose who dread so*' mixed” a company, and who 
now are in possession, he indulged, by all means. 
For that purpose, the example of the Free-trade 
^zaar in Covent-Garden Theatre furnishes a very 
instructive lesson. The charges for admission to 
that display ranged from ten shillings down to one 
shilling, and there was a great crowd of aristo- 
cratic” and wealth y.visi tors at the highest price. 
We should like* ^ see the associations that exhibit 
pictures follow that example. Let them set off 
against the gSld-piccc charged in the first W'eek of 
their seasoi^i, the copper of the last. We venture 
to predict that their revenue would gain. Pro- 
bably, indeed, some who now pay the shilling, 
would wait for the penny-time ; hut how many 
more of the family would go? And would not 
some, who now go only once, go many times ? If 
too great a pressure of visitors at the low charge 
bsdfCtaded, that difficulty couM easily he met. 
The visitors might he admitted by tickets dated 
for ft particijav day,* and ])erhaps saleable only a 
dfty. or some days, before the date they hear — m,t 
on tne day. Catalogues would be wanted. Men 
might be suffered to stand outside, and to deal in 
seQQnd-'hmid catalogues. To check another source 
of costand ti'ouble to* the managers, a penny might 
b© charged for the cave of each stick or nmbrella. 
Ill such manner it w'tmld he quite practicable to 
reguiftto the admiHsioif of the hnmhlcr*^cla.sse.s at the 
chftyge of ft penny, even to the best of our modern 
exhibitions. The experiment is well worth trying. 

Fof tbs advantage of a ready and frequent 
admission to works of art is more than a 
Igftttor of luxury to the working man ; thougli, 
even as ft relaxation for his weary spirit, it might 
merit to be considered by those wlm have it in 
their power to bestow. To the man possessing a 
congenial tftSte, the sight of a painting is more 
than ft passing pleiisuro. The work, if a fine one, 
mukes ft pormanont impression on the mind, and 
Is reoalleu throughout the lapse of many years with 
dehght. Is It not a great thing to supply your 
Ikilow^oreftture. eipecmlly one whom pleasure 
visits SO SOftUtily, with such pleasurable and en- 
suring mfttoriftls for thought ? 

But frr more is done by art. It is a great cn- 
ffino of real education. It is a mistake to suppose 
thftt th® human faculties merely need training, in 
ordsr to ftohieve the vast progress which they must 
make from what they are m a man of clownish 
condition, to what they arc in the highly cultivated 
intellect. They need also stimulating. Now, all 
WOrki of human ingenuity, that produce obvious 
and ‘tangible beauty by means of skill, powerfully 
OXclte admiration and gratification in the beliolder; 
both feelings which tend to stimulate the fiiciilties 
in ft high decree. Great paintings show to man 
what man can do, and awaken tl|e mind, which, 
though imde, is capable of elevating thoughts. 

They have yet more distinct and specific effects. 
In thi picture — we are speaking throughout of pic- 
turei^good in their kind, though without demanding 
any very nice standard, — the spectator sees illus- 
trated in results «>me of the most useful faculties 
(If the human mind. One is the faculty of observa- 
i5io«-»-the great source of such wisdom a.s con3ist.s 
in experience. In the painting he a^^es, perma- 
nently recorded, observation the most searching, 
minulo, accurafe, comprehensive, and significant. 
But the effect of such a reflection on the mind of 
the beholder cannot hut be most salutary : the 
mcic desire to test the truth of recorded obser- 
vation makes bun, too, observe, and thus he 
acquires practice in two most desirable processes 
of the mind, both essential to education — the habit 
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of scanning the characteristic traits of the objects 
around him, which multiplies atnl strengthens 
those traits as presented to his senses — ^mulliplieM 
and strengthens hie ideas ; and the habit of com- 
paring and applying. To the man whose mind is 
active in such processos, tlie very number of 
existences around him is multmlied ; for unless 
such n q^uality in him be active,^hoiV many things 
must exist in vain ! Moreover, a habit of scanning 
t lie characteristic traits of objects, i» really the 
habit of scanning their nature and capacities — 
knowing how to make them serviccahle.^ It is by 
no means meant that to sci* the picture of a plough 
will directly make a clown understand the uses of a 
])lough; but unquestionably a lively sense of the 
several parts of a plough, will make him able to 
a])]»ly tliat implement with far more intelligence 
and skill. 

Painting most tangibly and impressively illus- 
trates the faculty of imayinatimi ; a facufty that 
enters largely into real education. Itls the one 
that makes tlie miirtl ready to receive ideas of 
which it is yet ignorant, and enables it to carry 
out to their full consequences imperfect ideas. 

'Po say that painting moves lift' feelings is need- 
less. It goes the whole rtmiid of lmn>an emotion, 
and sets forth its visible siguun It teaches that 
which is strikfng, grand, or%heau1ifnl in those 
signs. It arrests for more deliberate eonteinpla- 
lion the ])assiug traits of nature; enables us to 
ponder on those traits that otherwise elude .our 
■■'iglit. It teiiclies us how beautiful they are. For 
many such wo only have opportunity to observe 
in real life under circumstances that unfit us for 
deliberate or even for hasty reflection. For in- 
stance, if we are witli others who are in grief, our 
syinpathy prevents us fium critically scanning the 
traits of grief u])on the countenance; or its most 
nregnant expressions, ahaim and fitful, are gone 
heforc we can deliberate, llie great painter seiises 
tlmse passing traits, and holds them for our view: 
hr- presents to our equal mind those scenes amin 
whioli, in real life, the mind is not equal. In this 
nuuniei* is brought round to us, at every turn, new 
proof how all the phenomena of nature are braiiti- 
lul. Not only so * wo discover further meanings 
in the beauty; the new beauties that are brought 
out under emotion - - engaging gaiety, tearful ten- 
derness, or a hundred others -are recognised as 
one means by which the beautiful exercises a 
powerful and salutary influence over the soul.; 
softening it to kindness, to pity, to a general love 
of goodness ill all its aspects. It is the same with 
traits of noble bearing -“'of dignity, magnanimity, 
and devotion ; hut we need not multiply illustra- 
ti<»ns. By such observations we, whether with 
conscious criticiJkn or uneonsc ionsly, go through 
this course of smidy : we reeopiise many traits 
familiar to us as forming jKirt of beauty, we lenrii 
tlie meaning which lies in particular beantj^s ; 
and w'C learn some of the reasons why those things 
are beautiful to us. But to contemplati* and* to 
sympathise with the exaited and beautiful in emo- 
tion is to acquire feelings exulted ^ndgood — to be,, 
elevated and refined. 

This ebaufje does not come upon the ri^e man 
“like a clap of thunder," or like a spell of magic, 
the moment he crosses the threshold «)f a gallery ; 
hut from that moment he is brought within such 
influences. 

We shall glance more closely, in suDsequent 
papers, at some of the most striking pictures in tlfc 
collections now open; endeavouring to make out 
what wc conceive to be their significancy — not the 
mere meaning of the story, but the moral or ®sthe- 


tical value of the whole picture for the beholder; 
and we hope to be able to furnish the reader with 
wood engravings of a few, which will, at least, 
illustrate the text, and make him the more desirous 
of seeing the nictures. For observe, although we 
contend for cheap admission to the galleries, we 
still hold that the working man w^ho can muster 
the bhilling, and the coat of regulation “ respecta- 
bility," to enter a gallery of art, cannot better 
bestow his money. 

Meanwhile one design has fallen into our hands, 
tilling in subject, but worthy of a place among 
the piokfd Bpecin^ms of the several collections, its 
story is clear enough. A couple of young, very 
young, .lovers, have had TiffV' but they are 
already tired of tlie few moments* estrangement. 
The girl pouts, but her restless fan reminds her 
lover that she is there to bc^ reconciled* And the 
gay, carol(%s, gr»T)d- humoured confidence of the lad, 
playfully making advances with his glove, is ex- 
celfent. Every on8 knows the turn that the affair 
will take, llow' pretty it is! How gay, how 
graceful. A llltk theatrical, perhaps, in arrange- 
ment ; but still one secs the “ theatrical." at times, 
even in real life ; and the scene is real, both in the 
people and the feeling. It is a happy sjiecimen of 
what wo mean by beginuiug the study of art with 
what^s most intellfl^ihle ; for, except the obsolete 
co.stume, the scene must recur to the memory of 
most folks, as falling wdthin their observation ; the 
spirit of it, at least, must he quite familiar to them. 
Yet how pretfj? it is — how graceful, how gay, how 
full of life and hope! even the little discord re- 
solving into harmony, and ** turning all to favour 
and to prettiness." 


I LETTERS ON LABOUR 

TO THE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 

Bv WltLIAW Howitt, 

LETTKH TUmJ). 

ON THE APFUCATION OF THE POWERS OP LABOUR. 

Mr Fellow Cowntrymen, 

Because, almost from the foundatiJn «»f the 
world, the application of the p^ers of labour has 
been for the benefit of the few, rather than of the 
many—hecause the multitude have, in all ages and 
all countries, generally laboured for a mere ex- 
istence, and too often not for that— while the few 
have rea])ed ease, luxury, and palaces, from the 
fruits of the general labour— it has come to be set 
dowi^as a matter of course. Th(‘y who enjoy the 
advantage, very comfortabIy»tlictate to those who , 
reap the disadvantage, that it is the course of 
nature, and the ordering of Providence, and beg 
of them not to be so impious as to murmur. Still, 
wonderful as nas tUGipatient acquiescence of 
the mass with this unequal arrangeinent, and 
great UvS h^^s been the credulity of the uneducated 
many through long dark ages, yet human nature 
ei^i neither believe nor bear beyond a certain 
])oint. Homer, two thousand yeafs ago, had a 
maxim that — “ Hunger is impudent, and will he 
fed;" and At e have a good qld saying, I daresay 
as old as Homer himself--** tread on a Avonn, and 
it will turn." In truth, there have been murmurs, 
and turnings of the trodden worm, in all ages, 
against this arrangement, when it has been driven 
a little too far. The Israelites in Egypt murmured, 
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when Pharoah was so exactinpf as to order them to I 
make bricks without straw ; the Helots were very | 
troublesome to the Spartans, witli their riots and 
iiisiirrections ; the slaves broke out under the 
Homans, and made regular war on their masters. 
These were instances of ])<)pi^ar restiveness, when 
the goad and the task-w’ork wore a liltlr too sharply 
appli(‘d. In those old tijnes they wore generally 
slaves W'ho were put into the position of doing all 
the work, and getting little for it; the people, ns 
both ancient and modern historians testify, were 
generally comfortably olf, either possessing por- 
tions of laiid themselves, or liolding it on easy 
terms, (ribbon tells us, in the nrat volume and 
second chapter of the Dcrlirfe nndFaU of ihcfiomati 
Empire, that the pemple amongst the Romans, and 
in most of the Roman provinces, WTve well and 
comfoji^ibly oil'; that Uieir very slaves w^ere well 
treated, and indulged in a hope oPmaimmission : 
and the condition of the eoininon ])eop]e 10:13" he 
judged of by the fact, that the* slaves tKd nearly 
all the manual labour, and that they equalled the 
])eople tlieinselves in number, 

'The truth of the matter is, that the labour of- 
the many for the few, instead of for themselves, i« 
owing to no order of nature, or ordering of Pfovi- 
dence ; it is the simple and natural result of 
Capital and Kdocation. Tif whatever linnds 
these powerful agents come to lie, there will he 
the mastership. These, at all times, have been in 
the hands of the few ; land, therefore, the few have 
had very much their own way in tlft^ world. The 
muUituflc in all age.s, but esnecially in the ages of 
paganism, were totally uneducatoa. Tn Greece, 
the most learned and inUdlectuul of states, the 


number of the educated was always very s*nall. | 
In Rome tins class was a still smaller one. The ! 
vast populutlon of the ancient world was left in 1 
the depths of ignoranee, and, therefore, of social 
wrtikness. 'J’hey could not resist the cemhined^ 
ciForfs of knowhalge and wealth in the hands of 
the few. Tf, in some general rising — could such a 
thing as a general rising be imagined, amongst a 
peo]ile without trained and enlightened minds — 
they had succeeded in putting down, or even of! 
destroyitig, the few wjio were educaled and wealthy, | 
tliey would still have been unable to govern them- 1 
selves. Aiinvehyaiid domestic carnage would hav"e ! 
h('en the immediate eonsequony^e of thousands of 1 
nil'll a^mftU'd to full freedom of action, w ith minds 
niulisei])lined to myderation and self-rcstraiut. So | 
far, indeed, the result of general subjection to un- 
equai labour may bo said to iw* in the order of 
naiunq hceausc it is tlie nature of things that ig- 
norance is incapable of sclf-Lmverinneiit. A mind ' 
without knowledge is like a blind giant— the more 
yigoiously it attempts to act, the sooner it knocks 
itself on the head against sunounding circum- 
stances. This has beyn in all apes verified. nen- 
^ver the hihouriiig people, driven to desperation 
by oppression, have risen to vindicate their freo- 
doin and their rights, they have speedily and in- 
variably been put dowii agaip, anc^ that not be- 
fore Iho excesses they had committed biul made it 
desirable thal they should be put down. The first 
impulses of an uneducated mass arc rev^enge and 
brtita^ gratification. They know" their own injuries, 
but th^y do n<ft know" the nature and limits of their 
ovt^iQ rights. They bjpriug over the horse in at- 
templinfa: to mount bin.. They have *iot learned 
to respect the rights of others, and therefore they 
cannot achieve their own. There is, in a word, no 
issue from the ptison-Iumse of ign(>rance and its 
concomitant, ill-rcquited labour, except through 
the broad and beautiful portal of education. 


Through that, and that alone, the iieojdo can rise 
to the exercise of honourable labour, and the* en- 
joyment of it.s just reward. 

But there is no bar in the ordinances of Provi- 
dence, or the laws of nature, to the achievement 
of this condition. God and Nature have both tes- 
tified this great truth. Nature has made no fixed 
distinctions in ^*ici#. 'Pheyare all of one flesh, one 
blood, one endow^meiit of immortal mind. It is 
not because, this man has different limbs, or dif- 
ferent fiicuUit'S, that lie eomiiiands and reaps the 
lion’s shaiv of ihe labour of hundreds, but it is be- 
cause he has I'ducation and capital, and others 
have them not. God, in the only two instances in 
whicli Ik has prot'et '^cdly stepped forth from llu* 
niysteriouH secrecy of his system of W'ovld-govevii- 
meiit to give laws ami institutions to mankind, luis 
proelaimed his will that all liis mortal children 
.should enjo}' as mmh as possible an equal share 
of the good things pf eai th. Wlien, by the Mosaic 
dispensutiif,!, lu* established the Israelites in Judea, 
he favoured no system of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy like 0111 s. He founded no system of enor- 
mous cstfitt's to a few, and nothing to the multi- 
tude. He gave to uvi-ry hesid of a family a portion 
of the common eouiitry, and provided by an ex- 
press law against tlj^c permanent accinmilation of 
overgrown domains.. People might sell, rich men 
might buy ; hut, spite of this buying and si'lliug, 
every sixtii'tli yi>ar tlie w hole national soil reverted 
to tlie families of its original possessors. 

When Clirist came, this universal justice of a 
I'niversal Parent was made still more strikingly 
•manifest. The religion of Christ was meant to 
upply not like tlie Hebraic, to a certain period 
but to all fuliire ages. It looked forward lo tlu' 
times when “ many should run to and fro in the 
earth, and knowledge should be increased.” It 
looked forward to tlie time wdien the very multi- 
tude, educated and disciplined liy the spirit ol' 
sound nriiiciplcs and lightisms restraints, should 
gradually rise into all th(‘ dignity, beauty, and 
blessing of perfect humanity. It, therefore, pro- 
claimed new, startling, ami most r('s])lin(U'nt 
truth.s. It declared tliat God liad made of om- 
blnod all the nations of the eartli ; that he wois no 
respecter of persons; that hcatheiilsni, with il ; 
daAiiess and oppressions, w'as to i»ass away; that 
ihe heathens lorded it over one another, hut tlial 
amongst Clirist’s disciples it should not lie svt ; 
that he wlio would he highest amongst thi'in must 
make himself the siTvaiit of all, or, in otluu* woivds, 
must make himself .as useful as jiosu’ble to his 
fellow-men ; the general distinction of Christian 
men should be, thaitliey should love one anotlni. 
Christ (leehared that he was come to preach to the 
]K)or ; that the poor were thov w"Vo should inherit 
the c’arth. He demonstrated th^ dangerous and 
unnatural condition of enormous riches, by de- 
claring that it was as difpicult for a rich miui to 
eiit^r the kingdom of heaven, as for n, cable to 
pass through the cyr of a netulle. Pie denounced, 

I in terrible language, those who laid heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be horn, on the shoulders of others, 
*and w'oiild not so much as touch them with their 
litrie finders. ^ ^ 

All this pointed to a new", an amazing, and a 
glorhius change in the old condition of things ; hut 
it was a change which, like nature itself, was to 
be slow in its development, as it was, like nattire, 
to be victoriously stable in its progression. Ages 
were its field of operation, and in that field it has 
lo this hour never ceased its working. But, distant 
as was necessarily to ho its ultimate triumph, the 
influence of these sublime doctrines was ininu> 
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S diately felt. Christianity sprc<ad through tlie 
world like electric fire through the clouds. Old 
ii laws and old selfishness were broken down. Men 
lived, loved, and suffered together, in a totally new 
\\ spirit. Never were truer words snokcnthaii thoho 

(( which accused the Apostles at Tnessalonica, that 

)/ they were the men who had turned the world up- 

)) side down. At every period when the principles 

of Christianity liave seemed to*acc*urc a fresh ini- 
(( petuSj and to fake a new spring, the people have 
// })ereeivcd that it was intended to mak^ them per- 
)) sonally, as well us spiritually, free. In the third 
M century, Christianity being preached the op- 
(( pressed peasantry of (Jaul, by JEUanus and Ainan- 
// dus, they rose against the cruel exactions of the 
)) nobles, and carried fire and sword, for a time, 

M through the country on every side. It was the 

U saiiK', again, in England, after the preaching of 
(/ WieMilio. The riots of Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, 

i) ;md Ket, were all eonnoeted with the ferment of 

j) tlio jinneipleR of the Heformaiion in Jibe public 

(( mind, 'flu- insurrection of Tyler was immediately 
// prt'ceded by the preaching of John Hall, who drew 
jj iVoui till' newly-translated Hihle the welcome 
\\ notions lhatall mankind were eqn.d, and had etjual 
{( right to all the goods of nature.* The old popular 
// rhyme of 

// Wlieii Adum di-lvtid, and Tv\e span, 

)) Who iff as then ihe gnitlfitlan 't 

fl was in the mouths of the people everywhere. It 

/) was the same, again, on the preaching of Martin 

\\ liuther, in (lermany. The peonle there, in a 

U dreadful state of oppression, caught eagerly at tlie 

(/ doctrines of freedom and justice proclaimed by the * 

j) Hihle, and broke out into open war against tbeir 

\j rulers. In all these cases the constituted autho- 

rities soon succeeded in putting dowm the excited 
(Ii insurgents, hut not before they had committed 

ll great excesses. Those committed in England, 

j) , however, were nothing to the outrages penietrated 

K in the IWsants’ War in (jermany. Then the 

{( country was ravaged, the castles of the aristocracy 

/) attacked, the convents burnt, all manner of crimes 

] and cruelties enacted, and the niisgiiided people 

w reduced finally to u far Avorse state by their own 

(( wickedness than they were in before, 
w In all these cases, the great lesson was taught, 

/) again and again, tliat without education, moral as 
well as literary, that is, without the popular mind 
being at once enlightened and disciplined, the 
/ people possess natural and revealed rights in vain. 

/) Christianity, which proclaims their rights, pro- 
claims itself also a systcip of universal justice, and 
it refuses to he advocated by injustice. That which is 
,/ mischievous in the oppressor, is just as mischievous 
)) in the oppressed. Violence and vengeance are not 
\\ the destined enitflicipators of mankind. The stone 
(\ which is cut outfof the nioiintuiii without bauds 
(I rolls on slowly, steadily, but surely ; and as kiiow- 
)] ledge grows in the popular mind, it grows, aiid^^ill 
grow, till it fills the wnolc world. The last and the 
U greatest of those national lessons was thatwhtch 
n occurred in our time — the French^Revolution. 

)) Never was a people reduced to a more wretched < 
condition than that of France before the lle^o- 
y. lution. Tha> mad wars and licentioutness of 
(/ Louis XIV.; the absurd pretensions of the nobles, 

! ) and the collection of property iiitc^a few hands, 

) had steeped the whole body of the people in misery. 

( Then came the most astoinshing set of men of 
letters, who, while they disclaimed the divine au- 
thority of Christianity, had deeply imbued their 
) minds with its freedom-breathing spirit ; and their 
wor^ fell on the excited spirits of the people like 


fire, and roused tlicm to a jiitch of indignation 
sublimely ten-iblc. Before the fn nzied might of 
this fearful paroxysm, down went throne and con- 
stitution. Hut the people were almost wlmlly un- 
educated, and the result was the sume in kind, 
though awfully surpassing in degree, all popular 
struggles before. The anarchy, eurnage, and 
horror, were such as struck consternation tlirough- 
oiit the whole civilised world. The people were 
again jnit down. An imperial despotism took that 
place which Iiad been meant for liberty ; and to 
tjiat succeeded, as the fruit of past struggles, a 
limited monarchy, 

Hut*jTll was ii«)t lost that seemed lost. In the 
midst of the horrors and *the disappointments, 
great discoveries were made, and principles and 
opinions look root that grew, and will grow. l*er- 
hap.H the greatest of all the discoveries then made 
was, thatjiad ijic political devolution succeeded, it 
could only have been the prelude to another revo- 
lution forJ:he gencj-al benefit— a social revolution. 
Political evils, even when for awhile they seemed 
to he' crushed, left standing only the more con- 
spicuously social evils that must be removed be- 
fore' each and all could be free and happy. Labour 
and its legitimate fruits were seen to he sundered 
by wmventiouul usages, and must he reunited. 
Fiomlhat lioiir be^an the great incpiiries after tho 
true* application of the powers of labour, which 
only (‘very day become tho more earnest and 
searching. If Hiirke, tlie great antagonist of the 
ITeiich H<Jidiii,ition, could see the evil of tho posi- 
tion of labour as plainly as those which he de- 
nounced, it wH.s surely no dubious matter. Yet 
what was Burke's avowed opinion pu the social 
(]uestioii/ “ file whole business i^f tho poor is to 
admiliister to the idleness luid luxury of the rich ; 
and that of the rich, in return, is to find the best 
means of confirming the slavery, and increasing 
the burdens of the poor. In a state of nature, i^is 
an invariable laws tiiat a man’s acquisitions are in 
proportion to his labours. In a state of artificial 
.society, it is a law as constant as invincible, that 
those who lahoui' most, enjoy the fewest things, 
and tliose who labour not at all, have the greatest 
number of enjoyments.’' 

While such ideas howi‘d t(f the force of convic- 
tion both the friends and foes of political revolu- 
tion, it was quite clear that a social reform W'as a 
pressing requirement. The idea of the ^iccessity 
of the Association of Labour for the enlraifchise- 
meut of labour itself from Iwndage took root. 
Many theories were framed — many societies 
formed ; wdiich, possessing their full share of the 
extravagancies attaching to new schemes, and en- 
countering their full share of opposition, ridicule, 
and misrepresentation, have vet left the idea not 
merely not destroyed, but still flourishing with a 
dailjtungmcnling strength. Many great, generous, 
and distinguished mimls havfe devoted tnemselvcs 
to the perfection of these theories, and the more 
complete organisation of these societies. Some of 
the most sincere and devoted men of the age have 
sacrificed themsolvts to tlftse plans for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the mass of their fellow- 
men, Some have expended large fortunes ; some • 
the energies of large minds and of whole Jives ; 
scmie have sunk in the disappointpient oi their 
dearest hopes of benevolent success; and others 
have been shot down by the envenomed arrows of 
calumny. This cause, the tause of the million, 
like all great causes, lxa« had its enthusiasts, its 
fanatics, its corrupters and engrafters of false 
principles and practices upon it ; but it has also 
had its holy martyrs, the blood of whose broken 
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hearts cannot have fallen to the ^^Toiiiul in vain. 
The projects which have been put forth, the enct- 
gfies which have been expendetl, cannot and have 
not been wholly abortive. Experience^ baft done 
its work, and gained its hrst luirvest. That which 
has perished was but the wild early shoots and 
first flaggy leaves — the solid corn remains. The 
errors of 'the past are the truest guide-posts of the 
future. To a certain extent, the principle of the 
co-operation of labour has established aself as a 
means of popular salvation from the limbo of 
fruitless drudgery ; and never, at any period, was 
the need of such a moans more manifest than at 
this. This need will grow— that is inevilaWe, be- 



ism, and government by lamezfaire," says Thomas 
Carlyle, ^ this nation eannot live. And if in the 
priceless interim, some new life aiifl heaMng be not 
found, there is no second respite to he counted on. 
Tlie shadow on the dial advances henceiwrth with- 
out pausing. What Government can do? This 
that they coll ‘ Organisation of Labour* is, if well 
understood, the problem of the whole future, for 
all who would in iVitnro govern man.” In another 

K * 1 he says— “ And now ihe world will h^ve a 
pause, and take up the other side of the pro- 
blem, and in right earnest strive, for some solption 
of that.” 

The persuasion that the people will themselves 
take up this great problem, and out their own 
way to a proper elevation, to indop.Wtmce, and 
social comfort, is that which now shows itself every 
day more keenly alive in the public mind. To 
Wait for gov'ernmenls is to wait for the flowing 
past of an Unceusing river. The fable of thu lark 
and her young ones contains the true Bolution of 
every popular question of moment. So long as 
old lark, who had told her young ones in the 
ftt&nding corn to note all that they heard said in 
her absence by the fiirmer when he came to look at 
Ids cron, board only from them that the farmer had 
ordered his servants to cut it down, she ^vas at 
ease; but the instant sin heard that he had de- 
clared that he would do it hirascif on the morrow, 
she said— “Let us bjj gone, my children, at once ; 
for now he 8$ys he Will do it himself, it will be 
done/' Before we proceed, then, to what we deem 
the precise requirement and ^fork of the present 
hbur,,weHnU8t take a rapid retrospect of that which 
is done already. But this will demand another 
letter. 'fill then, 1 am. 

My countrymen, your fellow- worker, 
WiLLtAM Howitt. 


A PtCTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTUkES. 

BV HANS CHaiSTlAN ANDEASlSN. 

Tramlated from the Vanish by Mary Howitt. 
jteant p(t^ 863.) 
fitOHTH feVEMING. < 

were thick clouds over the sky ; the Moon 
Itof viilble ; 1 stood in twofold solitude in ^ 
room, aud looked out into the night, which 
should ImVi) l^oen illumined by her beams. My 
thoughiai fkr mify, up to the great friend who 
told me storllk so beauafully every evening, and 
showed tnO toldures. Yes, what has not she seen ! 
She looked down upon the waters of the deluge, 


and smiled on the ark as she now smiles upon mo, 
and brought coiiHolation to a new world which 
should again bloom forth. When the children of 
Israel stood weeping by the livers of Babylon, she 
looked mournfully down upon the willows where 
their harps bung. When Romeo ascended to the 
balcony, and the kiss of love went like a cherub’s 
thought from earth, the round Moon stood in the 
transparent atqjospnere, half concealed amid the 
dark cypresses. She saw^ the hero on St. Helena, 
when from his solitary rock he looked out over the 
ocean of the world, whilst deep thought.s were at 
work in liss breast. Yes, what could not the Moon 
relate ! The life of the world is a liistory for her. 
This evening 1 see thee not, old friend ! 1 can 

paint no picture in remembrance of thy visit !- -- 
and as I dreamingly looked up into the clouds, 
light shone forth; it was a moonbeam, but it is 
gone again ; dark clouds float past ; but that ray 
was a salutation, a friendly evening salutation 
from the Moon. 

< 

NINTH EVENING. 

Again the air is clear; I had again material for 
a sketch; listen to that which 1 learned from the 
Moon. , 

“ The birds of the polar region flew onward, and 
the whale swam ^towards the easlern coast of 
Greenland. Hocks^ covered with jee and cloud.s 
shut in a valley in which the bramble and wortlc- 
berry were in full bloom. The fragrant behen 
dilfused its odour; the Moon shone faintly; its 
crescent w^as pale as the leaf of the water-lily, 
which, torn from its stalk, has floated for weeks 
fcUpon the water. The northern-lights burned 
brightly; their circle was broad, and rays went 
upw^arus from them like whirling pillars of Are, 
ascending through the whole sphere of the Iieavt iih, 
in colours of green and crimson. The inhabitants 
of the valley assembled for dance and mirth, but 
they looked not with admiring eyes at the magni- 
ficent spectacle winch was familiar to them. ‘ Li't 
the dead play at ball with the heads of the walrus ! * 
thought tney, according to their belief, and occu- 
pied themselves only w^lth ihe dance and the song. 
In the middle of the circle, wrapped in fur, stood 
a Greenlander with his hand-drum, and accom- 
panied himself as be sung of seal-hunting, and the 
people answ'orcd in chorus with an ‘Eia! eia! a!’ 
and skipped round and round in their white furs 
like so many bears dancing. With this, trial and 
judgment began. They who were adversaries 
came forward ; the plaintiff improvificd in a bold 
and sarcastic manner the crime of his opponent, 
and nil the while the dance went on to the sound 
of ihe drum ; the defendant replied in the same 
maimer; but the assembly laughed and passed 
sentence upon him in the meantime. A loud noise 
was now beard from the mountajms ; the icy clilLi 
were cleft asunder, and the huge tumbling inasseK 
were dashed to atoms in their fall. That was a 
befiwtiful Greenland summer-niglit. 

“ At the distance of a hundred paceSj there lay 
a sick man within an open tent of skins ; there 
was life still inn his Veins, but for all that he muRt 
• die, because he himself believed it, and the people 
ail* around him believed it too. His wife, there- 
fore, hdd «ewn his cloak of skin tightly around 
him, that she might not be obliged to touch the 
dean , and she a^ed him — ‘ Wilt thou be buried 
upon the mountains hi the eternal snow t I will 
decorate the place with thy boat and thy arrows. 
TSie spirits of the mist shall dance away over it ! 
Or wouldst thou rather be sunk in the kca?* * In 
the sea V whispered he, and nodded With a melau- 
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choly smile. * There thou wilt have a beautiful 
summer-tent/ said the wife; ‘there will gambol I 
about thee thousands of seals ; tht>re will the walrus I 
sleep at thy feet, and the hunting will be certain i 
and merry!’ The children, amid loud houHngs, 
tore down the outstretched skin from the window, 
that the dying man might be borne out to the sea 
—the swelling sea, which gave him food during 
his lifetime, and now rest iiydeath. 

“ His funeral monument la the floating moun- 
tain of ice, which increases night and day. Th(* 
seals sliimher upon the icy blocks, <^d the birds of 
the tempest whirl about it.” ^ * 

TENTH EVENING. 

“ I knew an old maid,” said the Moon; “she 
woi*(* every winter yellow satin trimmed with fur. 
it was always new ; it was always lier unvarying 
fashion ; she wore every summer the same straw 
lioiinet, and, I fancy, the very same blue-grey 
gown. She never went anywhere hut td one old 
female friend of hers w'ho IWed on ihe other aide 
the street; — during the last year, nowever, she 
did not even go 'there — because her old friend was 
dead. All solitarily sate my old maid working at 
lier window, in which, through the whole summer, 
there stood beautiful flowers, and in the winter 
lovely cresses, grown on a little hillock of felt. 
During the last month, Intwever, she no longer j 
sate at her Vindow ; hut Dknew that she was still 
alive, because I had not seen her set out on that ! 
long journey of which she and her friend had so 
of>en talked. ‘ Yes,’ she had said, ‘ whan I shall 
(lie, I shall have to take' a linger journey than 1 
ever took through my whole life ; the family burial- 
plaee lies above twenty miles from here ; thitfler 
must 1 be borne, and there shall 1 sleep with tho 
rest of my kin.’ 

” Last night a carringe drew up at her door; they 
earried out a coflin, and by that I knew that she 
was dead ; they laid straw around the coffin and 
drove away. There slept tho quiet old maid, who 
for the last year had never been out of her house; 
and tlie earridj^'e rattled along the streets and out 
of the city, ns if it had been on a journey of plea- 
sure. Upon the high road it went on yet faster ; 
the fellow who drove looked over his shoulder 
several times ; I fancy that he was afraid of seeing 
her sitting in her yellow satin upon the, coffin 
behind him ; he therefore urged on the horses 
thoughtlessly, holding them in so tightly that they 
foamed at the mouth : they were young and full 
of mettle; ft hare ran across the road, and ofl'they 
set at full speed. The quiet old maid, who from 
one year’s vud to jjinother had moved only slowly 
in a narrow circle, now thqt she was dead drove 
over stock and stone along the open hijjh-road. 
The coffin, which was wrapped in matting, was 
shook oil’, anqnow lay upon the road, whilst horses, 
driver, and ctirriagc, sped onward in a wild career. 

“ The Ifttk which flew upward singing from the 
meadoWj warbled its morning song ab^vc the | 
coffin; It then descended and alighted upon it, 
pecked nt the matting with its beak, as if rt were 
rending to pieces some slrange^insect. 

“ The lark rose upward again, singing in flie 
clear ether, and I withdrew behind the rosy clouds 
of morniffg. • 

• 

ELEVENTH KVENififl. 

“ I will give thee a picture of Pompeii,” said 
the Moon. “ I have oeen in tlie aumirhs, the 
Street of Tombs as it is called, where once the 
rejoicing youths, with roses around their h'^ows, 
danced with the lovely sisters of' Lois, Now the 


silence of death reigns here ; German soldiers in 
the pay of Naples keep guard here, and play at 
cards and dice. A crowd of foreigners, from the 
other side of the moiintnins, wondered into the city, 
accompanied by the giiard. They wished to see 
this city, arisen from the grave, by the full clear 
light of the Moon ; and 1 showed to them the 
tracks of the chariot-wliecls in the streets paved 
with broad slabs of lava; I showed to lb ein tho 
names upon tho doors and the signs which still 
remain suspended from the shop-tVonts ; they 
looked into the basin of the fountains ornamented 
with shells and conches ; but no stream of water 
leapt upwards ; no song resounded from the richly- 
pailitpd chambers, where dogs of bronze guarded 
the doors. It was the city of the dead; Vesuvi'rii 
alow still thundered his eternal hymn. 

“We went to the temple of Venus, which 
built of dazEling white marble, with broad tete^s 
ascehdjng high altSr, and a verdant weeping- 
willow growing between its columns. The air was 
exquidtely trarvuiiient and blue ; and in tbe hnek- 
groimd towered Vesuvius, black as night: Arcs 
ascended from the crater of the mountain like tho 
stem of the pine-tree; the illumined cloud of smoko 
hung suspended in the stillness of night, like the 
pine-tree's crown, but red as blood. Among tho 
gfrangers there, was a singer, a true and noble 
being, to whon^ I had seen homage paid in the 
gfeatest cities of Europe. When the party arrived 
at the amphitheatre, they all seated themselves 
upon the marble steps, and again, as in forincT 
centurjjj^^Liman beings occupied a portion of that 
space, j'he scene was now the same as in thcsi? 
former times ; the walls of the theatre, and the- 
two arches in the background,, throagli which 
might he seen the same do^*oration as then — 
I^ture itself— tho mountains between Sorento and 
Amalfi. The singer, for fun, threw herself back 
into those ancient times, and sung; the scene 
inspired her ; she reminded the listener 9f llio 
wild horse of Arabia^ when it snorts and careers 
away, with its mane lifted by the wind; then* was 
the same ease, the same security ; slu* brought to 
mind the agoins(*d mother at the cross of Gol- 
gotha ; there was th(‘ same heartfelt, deep sorrow. 
Once more resounded around her, ns had re- 
sounded thousands of vfftrs before, the idaudita 
and acclamations of delight. ‘Ilnuny! heavenly 
gifled oiK'i!’ exclaimed they all. Tnree minutes 
after and the rfeorn^ was changed; ejery one had 
departed ; no tone was hearci any loifger ; the 
wlmle party was gone ; hu* the ruins still stood 
unchanged, as thev will stand for eentiiries, and 
no one knows of the applause of the moment— ot 
the beautiful singer— of her tones and her siiiilo. 
All is passed and forgotten ; even to me is this 
hour a perished memory.” 

^ TWELFTH EVENING. 

** I peeped in at a critic’s window,” said the 
Moon, “in a city of Germany. The room was filled 
with excellent furniture, books, and a chaos of pa- 
pers ; several young men were sitting there ; the 
critic himself 8tii>od at^iis desk ; two small books, 
both by young authors. Were about to be reviewed. 

‘ One^f these,’ said ne, ‘ has been sent to 
1 have not read it though— but it is beautifully 
got up ; what say you of its contents V * 

“ ‘ 0,* said one of the young men, who was him- 
self a poet, ‘ there is a deal that is good in it; 
very litfle to expunge ; Juit Lord God ! he is a 
young man, and the verses might be better ! 
There is a healthy tone in tbe thoughts— but they 
are, after all, guch thoughts as every body has 1 — 
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but as to tluit, where docs one find any thiiiff new? 
You may very well praise him, but I never believe 
that he will turn out any thing of a poet. He has 
read a deal, however; is an extraordinary orien- 
talist, and has sound judgment. He it was who 
wrote that beautiful critique of my Fancier of 
Domestic JAfe. One ought to be gentle towards a 
young man.* «* 

* But be is a thorough ass!’ said another gen- 
tleman in the room ; ‘ nothing is worse in poetry 
than mediocrity, and he does not get above that !’ 

“ ‘ Poor fellow,’ said a third, ‘ and his aunt 
makes herself so happy about him. She it was,, 
Mr. Critic, who obtained so many subscribers 
names to your last translation.’ * 

‘ The goj»d woman .'4 yes, I have given a short 
notice of the liook. Unmistakable talent I a* wel- 
come gift ! a flow'cr out of the garden of poesy ; 
beautifully got out, and so on. But the otlier 
book — he sliall catch it f I had to bpy it.— F hear 
it is praised ; he has genius, don’t you think V 

“ ^That is the general oniiiion,^’ said tlj^e poet, 

‘ hut thcie is something wuld about it.’ 

“ ‘ It will do him good to find fault and cut hini 
up a little, else he will be getting too good an opi- 
nion of himself!’ 

“ ‘ But that is unreasonable,*’ interrupted a 
fourth ; * don’t let us dwell too much on triflifig 
faults, but rejoice in the good — and there is much 
liere — though ho thrusts in good and bad alto- 
gether. ’ 

“ ‘ Unmistakable talent !’ wrote down the critic ; 

“ the usual examples of careleasnesj^^^jJl^at be 
also can write unlucky verse, may be seen at page 
live and twenty, where two hiatuses occur ; the 
study of the aucienta to be re<!ommended, and 
so on.” 

” I went away,* said the Moon, “ and pceifed 
through the window into the aunt’s house, where 
sate our liqnoured poet, the tame one, the wx>r- 
shipned of all the guests, and was happy.” ! 

“ I fioupht out tile tiiher ])oet, the w'ild one, who 
also was in a great party of one of his jiatrona, 
where they talked about the other poet’s book. ‘ 1 
shall also read yours I’ said Meenmas, * but ho- 
nestly speaking, you know 1 never say to you what 
J do not mean, 1 do not expect great things from 
it. You are too wild for me ! too fantastic— but i 
acknowledge tiiat as a man you arc highly re- j 
spectable!” 

” V yoiirig girl ivho sat in a Vomer read in a 
bool 

To Uie dust^joess the poft’s glorv, 

And coiiiinon-|ilaco to faiiiL'! -■ 

That is tlu' trite old story, 

And ’hi ill ever he the sarjiC ! j 


TIUKTFUNTII EVIiNING 

The Moon told me as follows : — ” There lie two 
peasants* cottages by the road through the wo<^d. 
The doors are low, andrfbe windows are irregular, 
but all around them grow buckthorn and barber- 
ries ; the roof is mossy and grown over with ycl- 
low^flowercd stone-crop and houseleek; nothing 
but cabbages and potatoes grow ii\the little garden, 
but there grows in the hedge an elder-tree, and 
under this sate a little girl ; and there she sqte with 
Ker bnmii eyes ri vetted upim on old oak tree 
between •the nouses. 'Hiis tree has a tall and dc- 
cay<Ml hole, the top of it is sawn oil', and there the 
stork has built his nest ; there he stood and 
clattered with his beak. A little boy came out of 
the cottage and placed himself by the little girl’s 
side: they were nrother and sister, 

” ‘ What are you looking at V cried bo, 


“‘lam looking at the storks,' she replied : ‘ the 
neighbour told mo that this evening the storfc will 
bring us a little brother or sister ; and so now I 
will stand and watch when they come.’ 

“ ‘ The storks do not bring any thing,’ said the 
boy. * The neighbour’s wife told me the same 
%hing; but she laughed while she said it, and so 1 
asked her if she (iurst say ‘as sure as heaven,’ 
to it; but she dared* not, and therefore I know 
that the story abdut the .storks is only what they 
tell us children.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, really !’ said the little girl. 

“ ‘ And yil tell thee what,’ said the boy, “ it is 
our Lord himself that brings little babies ; Ite lias 
them under bis coat; but nobody can see our Lord 
now, and therefore we do not see him v hen he 
comes.’ 

“ At that same moment the twigs of the ehh’i - 
troe were moved; the children folded their hands, 
and looked one at the other, for they thought that 
it was our Lord passing along with the little ones. 
They stood ^side by side, and took hold of each 
other’s hand. 

“ The house-door opened, and out came the 
neighbour. 

“ ‘ Come in now,’ said she, ‘ and see what the 
stork has brought ; he’has brought a little brother ! ' 

“ The children nodded their heads ; they knew 
very well that the little brother was come,” 

* *• 

FOURTEENTH EVENING. 

“ T passed over Lyneborg Heath,” said the 
Moon , “ a solitary bouse stood by the road-side ; 
some leafless trees grew beside it, and among these 
sting a nightingale which bad lost its way. In 
the severity of the night it must perish ; that was 
its song of death which 1 heard. With tlie early 
twilight there came along the road a company of 
emigrant peasants, who were on their way to 
Bremen or Hamburgh, to take ship for America, 
where happiness — the so much dreamed of hajipi- 
ness — they expected should spring up for them. 
The wmmen carried their youngest children upon 
their hacks, the older ones sprang along by 
their side ; a poor miserable horse dragged a 
car, on which were a few articles of household 
I’urniturc. The cold wind blew: the little girl 
clung closer to her mother, who looked up to my 
round waning face and thought upon her hitter 
want. 

“ Her thoughts were those of the whole company, 
and therefore the red glimmering of daylight was 1 i k e 
the evangile of the sun of prosperity which .vhould 
again rise. They heard the song of the dying 
nightingale : it was to them no false prophet, hut a 
foreteller of happiness. The wind whistled, hut they 
understood not the song ; ‘ Sail securely across 
the sea ! Thou hast paid for the lorp voyage with 
all that thou art possessed of ; pool and helpless 
ahalt thou set foot on thy land of Canaan. Thou 
mayst^cll thyself, thy wife, and thy child, yet 
you snail none of you suffer long. Behind the 
hroad^fragrant leaf sits the goddess of death ; her 
kiss of welcome breathes consuming fever into thy 
bipod, far away, far away, over the swelling 
waters!’ 

“ The cnaigrant company listened joyfully to the 
^song of the nightingale, which they thought an- 
nounced to them happiness. Day oeamed from 
behind light clouds, and the peasant people went 
over the heath to the church; the darkly-apparelled 
women, with their milk-wliite linen around their 
headi, looked like figures which had stepped forth 
from the old church paintings ; all around them 
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was nothing: but the vast and death-like landscape, 
the withered brown heath— dark, leahcss plains, in 
the midst of white sand-haiiks. The women car- 
ried their hymn-books in their hands, and advanced 
towards the church. Oh, pray ! pray for them 
who wander onward to their graves ou the otlier 
side of the heaving water!’* 


IPoetrs for the 

A WORD FOR POETS. 

By Bjir&t Counwall. 

(Procured ty a Friend.) 

“ A noet ? Soh ! what do you here ? 

Wlmt right have you on this rich earth ? 

What claiin to live exempt from tod t 
Is’t wealthy lineage ?— noble hirm ? 

“ The limbs you wear are strong as mine. 

Your hand— pah! 'tis a baby’s palm: 

By what stout weekly labour, pray, 

’D'you earn your leisure’^unday’s calm ? 

“ Where lies your mattock ? — where your spade ? 

Y our#lmtlle ?— loom ?- « your axe ? — your plane ? 
Strip, strip! and, for your father’s sake, 

Show us you were not horn in vain. 

“ Tl\e very infants at my mill, 

Through half the night, through all the day, 
Run to and fro, and piece tlie threads, , 

And know not what it is to play. 

“ Crippled, or sick, or weak,— tlicy work. 

But YOU ! — You doze out life and time; 
Wasting the nights in useless dream - 
The days in yet more useless rhyme !'* 


Alas ! the poet did not speak. 

Apart, and half abashed he stood, 

That he and his sliould be disdained. 

And all be thus misunderstood. 

“ What use ? ’* at last he sighed, " what use 
To teach the blind the way to sight ? 

The deaf to hear ? The dumb to speak t 
The poo; man to assert his right ? 

** I« all this— nothing ? God above ! 

Do I not draw from out thy skies 
The music of their many spheres, 

And show wherein their beauty lies ? 


LYIUC 

FROM AN UNrUDLISHCD Ol'EUA, CNTITEEP 

LIFE ACCORDING TO LAW.* 

By EBKMiZKa Eluott. 

Salfhath holyl 
To tlie lowly 

Still art thou a welcome day. 

When thou couiest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 

• Sun-wak’d forest, 

• Bird, that soarest 

O’er the mute cmpwpled moor, 

• Throstle’s soup, that stream-like flowest, 
Wind, that over dew-drop goest, 

Welcome now the wue-worn poor. 

• • Little river, 

Y ounp for ever ! 

•Cloud, go^d-hrlght with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping, 

Onat, within the wild rose keeping, 

O tliat they were bless' tl as ye ! 

Sabbath holy ! 

For the lowly 

Paint with liowers thy glittering .sod ; 

For atflioeions sons and daughters, 

Bid thy mountains, woods, and waters, 
Pray to God, the poor man’s God I 

From the fever, 

(Idle iiever 

Where on Hope Want bars the door,) 
From the gloom of airless alleys, 

Lead thou to green hills and valleys 
Weary Lord- land’s trauipl^d poor. 

Pale young mother, 

GasjJing brother, 

Sister toiling in acs{)airy 
Grief- bow’d sire, that Jife-long diest, 
Whitc-lipp’d child, that sleeping sighest. 
Come ana drink the liglit and air. 

Tyrants curse ye, 

While they nurse ye, 

Life for deadliest wrongs to pay ; 

Yet, oil, Sabbath ! brfiiging gladne.ss 
Unto hearts of weary sadness, 

Still art thou “ Tlie Poor Man’s Day.” 


A PASSAGE OF DOMESTIC HISTORY 
IN VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 


« What use ? Why, were it not for me, 

And sifbb as me, blind mau would tread 
The violetjin his ignorant sconi, 

And dust be on the rose’s head. 

“ But We train up the youthful heart • 
To injure nouglit, and nought abuse ; 

And mule the willing mind from liirth * 
Till death ; and do ye ask—* what use ? ’ 

" My Brothers ! to whose country hearths 
Oft-times the Muses venture down, • 
And thou, sage Sister, who hast left • 

TJ\e prim cap for the laurel crown,— 

• 

“ Come,— tell tliem all ye dream and do— 
For noble acts by each are done — 

And bid them count the men whose deeds 
(In all that trade or science breeds) 

Surpass ye, underneath the sun !” 


By Mauy Leman Gillies, 

PThis is a wild night, Maegregor,” said Elliot, 
as be closed the door of a *Tiut in Van DiemaiYs 
Land against the blast that seemed to clamour for 
admittance, and threaten to bury the humble edi- 
fice bencatU uprooted trees. ** now unlike joyous 
June in England^ or in^our ‘own more reluctant 
* clime, Maegregor.” 

The Min was falling in atioocl, but the hut wa* 
weather-proof, and Maegregor dragged, ti huge 
•branch of she-oak along the rfoor, and tJirew it on 
the already blazing logs, so as to secure a good 
fire for the night. Then seating himself on an 
old sea-eftest beside the hearth, he 'lit his pipe, and 


* Thw MS. M’ork by the Coni-haw Uhymer wo shall shortly 
have the plaasuro of reviewing 
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sat sTiiokiiig witli an air of sturdy contentment, 
BuiteAto his swart, but fine face, and athletic frame. 
Elliot, profiting by the example of his silent phuo- 
sophy, established himself on the opposite Hide on 
a camp stool, and also sought to soothe hiniRelf 
with Ine weed said to afford all the consolations 
that thefurks find in opium, without any of the 
deleterious effects of that d'^ug. Cordial com- 
panionship can make comfort any where. St. Pierre 
Bays, that there is no gem like the fire that buims 
in the poor man’s cottage ; but it is the meeting of 
kind hearts and friendly converse round it, that 
makes its wanntli and cheer a luxury. ^ 

1 hope," resumed Elliot, filling lus pipe froifi 
the tobacco-box on his knee, “ dial Mariba and 
my brother are not on , their way hither to-night." 

“ No,’’ said Maegregor; ‘‘ for it’s ill travelling 
amaiig falling timber*’* ^ i 

“ Faith, is it!” rejoined ms companum. Such 
a wind as this would ujA-oot the old oaks of Eng- 
land. let alone the pigmy nines anfi gaM»^ky gum- 
trees of Van Dicman s Lafid. How the bark will 
liang in ribbons from the trees. * ’TwouUPho a fine 
time for a tanner, could he find his iVay hither." 

‘‘An’ bock again!" said Maegregor, drily, 
turning down his kangaroo-skin irowsers over his 
jliticles, as the bright blaze of the fire dried his 
Jw^avy boots. " 

‘‘ IJO you hear how Howland snores ? ” resumed 
Elliot, alluding to a convict Hprvhnt who lay asleep 
in tlie adjoining apartment of the hut, a recent 
addition to the original building, and called' a 
lean-to. “ Do you know he tells me can never 



the ashes out of his pipe» previous to replenishing 
its bowl. * „ 

“ Tush ! " rejoined Elliot— “ the fellow s a tool. 
1 wish the natives hud knocked him o’ the head, 
in place df poor Pctcr—the better man of the two 

by fifty degrees." . n i.- 

“ Every man, wise in his own conceit, cauH his 
brother a fool," said Maegregor. “Bnt there is 
mair in Heaven and on earth than is dreamed of 
in your philosophy, Master Elliot. There ma’ be 
revealings to a loon like Hooland, that book- 
learning may never attain to," T 

Elliot burst into a laugh, as he exclaimed— ‘ 1 
forgot that you were from the land of witches and 
warlocks; but you might leavB such gentry at 
lionie, *iid*not populate all places with sprite''. ’ 

" Is it because ye (jjinna see them, ye doubt'their 
existence ?’’ asked Maegregor, wiih a slight sneer 
on liis lip, and lettingtlie hand ihat held his pipe 
drop on nis knee. "Do ye consider that as dis- 
proving their existence? ’This water," he con- 
tinued, — and as he spoke he dipped his hand into a 
tub of water on the floor near him, and raised 
some of it in its palm — "tluB water, to our g^oss 
vision is pure, simple water, but it is fu’ o’ animals, 
or animalcules, whilk is the right word. Noo, if 
yoii will na’ ttik’ the word of tlie philosopher, ye 
dhall doubt the existence o' these ariiinalciues, but, 
naStheleSfi, they exi^, AH natu|t* thal we can ex- 
atnine is marked by gradations, link after link; 
An’ think ye there are none betwetnl u^an’the 
world Itboon U«, an’ us an* the world below ub? 
fiir, I ask y ou a question or twa,** Continuei^ 

fnlly warmed with bis subject. 
** ya not Velieva in. angels t Do ye not believe 
in devils? Is it becai^t* y© ba’ seen them ? " 

** I WSeVe ill them,'* said Elliot, " on the autho- 
nty of Holy But much there stated 1 hold 

to o« common facts figuratively expressed* For 


instance, the devils of Gadara was madness— sen- 
sual madness — typified in the swine that ran into 
-the sea; when they were gone the man was cured." 

" Ha’ a care, inoti 1" exclaimed Maegregor, re- 
suming his pipe, with less enthusiasm, but more 
solemnity. "Ye know not what ye do. If ye 
ance tak’ the road of interpretation by the weak 
light of your own imagination, it is mair likely to 
lead ye to the wilderneSB tliaii tr the world to 
come." », *' 

A loud knocking at the door iiilerrupted the 
conversatiom Elliot demanded- - " Who is there ? ’’ 

" It is 1, George," replied the voice of his 
brother. •" For Heaven’s sake open the door 
quickly." 

The injunction was speedily obeyed, while Mae- 
gregor procured a light by thrusting a pine branch 
into the fire, and stood ready, when the door 
opened, to receive or assist the travelled. 1’he 
latter did not even enter the hut, but exclaimed — 
" Come with me, all of you. The waggon is bogged 
in the wood hard by, and poor Marion must be 
half dead."* He strode away, followed by George 
Elliot, to w'hom Maegregor gave the touli, 
and then stepped back into the hut to arouse 
Howland, provided himself with a fresh torch, and 
pursued the hrothcBti. Fortunately, the rain had 
ceased, artd the wind abated, sp that the lights 
wgre not extinguished. The gleaming of the ])ale 
moorn, and the pine, that Elliot carried, together 
witfi'the sound of voices, guided Maegregor to the 
wood. Ou coming up he perceived a waggon, (to 
wiiichwms yoked four bullocks), almost overturned 
in the midst of a spot of deep mire. The vehicle 
was heavily laden, and covered with a tnrpauling, 
Vims its black, shiumg surface, presented llie ajj- 
I)earanct* of a huge hearse, and the patient and 
exhausted eat tie stood in melanclioly arnl congenial 
stillness. The dark foliage of the trees, with their 
broken branches glittering from the recent rain — 
the low sobs of the subsiding storm, which seemed 
going over the hills sorrowing for the lavage it 
had committed in its rage”“-and the hoarse voices 
of the men, at times raised in imprecation, as they 
laboured to e.xtrieatc the nlacbine-- were all in 
keeping with each other* Amid all this, from the 
shefter of manifold wrappings, appeared a heauti- 
ful face— a face full of that best beauty, cheerful 
patience and dignified endurance. Marion EUiol, 
the wife of Luke Elliot^ W'a« Heated as Beeiirel^ ami 
as comfortably a» circumstances would admit, in 
front of the w’aggon, and looked forth writli a smile, 
that much fatigue and some fear could not rob of 
its .sweetness. With great exertion, from the 
broken and marshy state of the groUnii, her luui- 
hand had gained hll» hfotV^t’S but, Ifiit the assist- 
ance he had brought thence soon enabled him to 
Bee his way out ot bi» presefit difficulty. Mai ion 
was lifted from the vehicle by Maerfregor, who was 
her kinsman, and he carried her iif his arms to the 
hut, followed by Luke Elliot, her husband. They 
w'ere soon installed in the places recently occupied 
by Maegregor dild bis companions, ana Howland 
was desired to place before the travellers such faro 
as the hut aflbrded. Marion had had a Weary day, 
but she thought not of herself: as Maegregor was 
dboiit to return to tlie wood, sho begged him to 
sen ^ her ^om the waggon a box that described, 
and very soon lie kinfiy returned with it. In this 
box her provident tendernesB bad stored every 
available iu^,essary, and some few comforts. Luke 
soon had his feet in dry shoes, had changed his 
linen and his coat ; and a white table-cloth, a luxury 
hitherto unknown in the hut, was spread upon 
the rude table. Howland held all ths skill and ac- 


; 


t 



tivity 80 soon acquired under circumstances of nc- inff-house, built in the cottage style, with a veran- 
cessity. The wood-fire was improved, and spread dali rouud it : contiguous to this were a hut Ibr 


a bright warm welconu? through the place ; the the men-servants, a wash-house, a fowl-house ; 
iron pot that hung over it contained that Van yet more remote shepherds’ and atock-keepors* 
Diernan’s Land luxury — a kangaroo -steamer, nuts, ahd a commodious stock-yard, (rf the land, 
which sent forth a savoury odour, as did the mutton thirty acres had been thrown into cultivation, ana 
cutlets broiling on another xjart of the red embers, between seventy and eighty devoted to various 
Tea, the common adjunct to all meals in the bush fields and a gardan, which were all fenced. The 
(the name given to the wiid ^'omitvy), was soon undulating nature of the land (a feature xnscuUar 


Xircpared, nor was the more ready stimulant of to the whole island), presented many slopes, which 
ardent spirits absent from the feasj. Thus, in little were soon white with fleecy flocks; while the loW- 
inore than an hour, had the bullock-cart been ing kino browsed in the valleys and along the 
dravvn up to the hut, and unloaded ^ the bullock% bright lu'ooks, stood in the splashy pool, or lay 
admitted to the stock-yard; and the family, in ryyiwnating beneath the few trees, which Sometimes 
spite of fatigue and rough accommodation, seated singly, som^iiiies in small picturesque gi-oups, 
jii chetrful enjoyment round the rude board. gave the levels the appearance of a park. To this 


spite of fatigue and rough accommodation, seated singly, som^iines in small picturesque gi-oups, 
jii chetrful enjoyment round the rude board. gave the levels the appearance of a park. To this 

“So,” exclaimed George Elliot, when ax)pea8ed estktc Marion gave tne name of Hope's Hive,'’ 
hunger left him leisure for conversation — “you and with much truth, as well a8 gay good humour, 
must needs stay in Hobart Town till the winter Luke called her its qn«'n. The mrSt of two fine 
had thoroughly set in ; and then, instead of staying boys increased their happiness and awakened new 
jt out, with headstrong fool-hardiness make, in the views. The road to Jericho and Elizabeth Town 
vtsry midht of it, your jourdey hither ] ” passefl the estate, the line of road formed by the 

“ Hadly managed, 1 grant ye,” said Luke; “but, ‘Van Dieinan’s Land Company, leading to Cano 
under circumstances, 1 could not help it. Thank Grim through it. Tn the river, vety near the 
Heaven we are here, with our bits of goods, for house, there was a fall. These circumstances 


at times 1 had n»y doubts \^betbcr we should be so Elliot looked on with new interest ; visions of an 
fortunate.” jnn and of a mill rose on his imagination. He had 

“Ye say weel, mon,” said Maegregor. “An’ on his land abundance of timber, fit for the saw 
yc did no ’travel the waur for having Marion*aside 4 md the splitting- knife, and lime and sandstone 
ye” — and nc looked with \mde and pleasure at his were not remote ; thus (counting on the allotment 
kinswoman. ^ of life that all are so prone to believe destined to 


kinswoman. 

“Ill truth, no,” said Luke. 


I grumbled and thoinselvea, though they see it hourly denied to 


best power on earth — the power of digiicnsing intelligence ? People set ajiart by the large mtijo* 


happiness. Her strong sense and energy gained 
her universal resjiect; her deep tenderness and 
active benevolence, universal affection : her in- 


fluence, like that of nature, was unceasingly pre- organisations of society hod visited with the con- 

. l x . ! Alii* I li. 1 / i 1. . 


sent, hut never obtrusively perceptible ; felt in its 
results, scarcely seen in its process. The best ac- 
commodation the place afforded was yielded to 


tagion of its moral discMes. i 
prisoner-servants, as the Sis 


* ranee go among the 


growled like the storm, and I cursed and swore tlleir^f?€^ghbou^s), he looked forward to patriarchal 
like the men, and then I got sulky and savage, happiness and honours, when his children’s 
like the bullocks ; but Marion had throughout a children should make the valleys round them 
sweet smile, and a soft word ‘to turn away wrath’ vocal with their voices. Marion, less speculative 
and allay impatience.” i^hout the future, strove practically to improve the 

Marion’s dark eye answered with the smile of present. Her cliief attention, after the first calls 
her fine spirit : it rested first on her husband, and of necessity had been met, was devoted to the 
then glanced from his brother to her kinsman, moral amelioration of the people. What were the 
She ftut in tlie depths of her soul her power — the peo^deto whom she thus directed her benivolent 


rity of the world for contempt, by her lor com- 
passion. She did not recoil with sick delicacy 
from the degraded convict, whom the vicious dig- 


She went among her 
sters of Charity in 
ly sick, with a holy 


Mr. and Mrs. Elliot. George and Maegregor zeal to amend them, and witli a holy fearlessness 
tlirew themselves on rugs before the lire; and of injury to herself. She met, at firift, iguch oppo- 
never, pcrhujis, had sleep fallen on lids with more sition from her husband, his brother, and Mao 
welcome sweetness than on those that night sealed gregor. Of woman’s pow5‘ and woman’s privilege 
in slumber in Elliot’s hut. The next morning to put her hand to the moral regeneration of tlie 


in slumber in Elliot’s hut. The next morning to put her hand to the moral regeneration of tne 
rose in filkthc beauty of an English spring. The world, they allowed little, and understood less ; 
skies were as blue as if a cloud bad never crossed butsAc felt that if that soil U ever to be properly 
their surface. 'Ihe violet-winged parroti, the blue cultivated, woman as well as man must noli the 
wren, and tiie diamond-bird, flitted to and fro. re- plough. Marion had too much sense to argue 
fleeting the light ; the fragrant shrubs, with which with rugged prejudices — she appealed persuasively 
the w3ds off the colony abound, breathed balm ^o kindred sympathies. * 

upon the air ; the dark myrtle and silver wattle “ Let me, sue cried, “ speak to these people — 
quivered to the light breeze ; and afar tht swollen let me try w'hat kindness, what gentleness will* 
waters of the Shannon glowed in the floqfi of an effect. Let me organise arrangements that will 
unclouded sun. Such are the days that continu- prove tc^them that egre for them— we feel 
ally break the course of a Tasmanian winter, and, lor them. Oi?e them «oih« credit to set them up 


ally break the course of £ 


credit to set them up 


like a sweet spirit, make us forget the clouds^and again in self-esteeTn and reputation, O, Luke, 
storms that have been. . ther# is not one of the flock of humanity that might 

It wete tedious to enter into the details by which not, that ought mat, to be penned in 4he fold of 
a settler gradually attains the comfort of esUt- happiness, but there never was but one Shepherd 
blished association. The progress of the colonist in the world. He did not overlook ihe little one, 
is proportioned to the progress of society, and it nor ipsuk the sinner. When hns man done like* 
is at once admirable ana ddightfid to perceive the wise? ” The pure fervent light of Christian love 
facility with which a wilderness grows into a town- glowed in her Madonna-faeV, heightening her 
ship, and civilisation displaces borbarity. A few beauty, and giving power to her pleadingly— what 
years, and Elliot’s grant exhibited a neat dwell- heart could resist the spell? Among the SertatiM 
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aasigned by the Government to the proprietor of that that hgure >vas Patrick ; but she blushed at 
Hope’s Hive, was Alice Brien, an Irish girJ. She her own fancy, and forbore to mention it. Her 
hatf been transported for some trifling theft, and apprehension had not been less true than it was 
her punishment had introduced her to further de~ quick. It was indeed Patrick whom she had seen 
basement. Soon after her arrival it became appa- hid there in anguish, and gazing on her with 
rent she was likely to become a mother, 'Hie girl strained and tearless eyes. His mother had dis- 
had little to recommend her; she was wholly un- covered the secret of his love for Lucy. Jn the 
cultivated, but her misory was*’her recommenda- wild energy of her nature, she had denounced it 
tion to Marion. She took the forlorn creature as a crime of black iip gratitude, and told him th6 
under her particular care : when the hour of her blighting story of •his birth. He ruslu d from her 
trial came, she was beside her with the ministering to the wood—vvhere it was the thickest- -wliere he 
tenderness of a sister, was tlic first to take the could not see the light of heaven. Hut instinc- 
new-born, and bless him, and breathe a prayer 'tivcly, on % opproncli of Liicv, he had gained the 
over him. Marion resolved on this event to*|nve verge of the forest, to look on her for the last time 
a general lesson. About a month iifter the birth, —to bless her ere he buried himself for over in the 
a neighbouring clergyman was invited to Hope’s wilderness. 

Hive, to officiate at the christening. The pcbiile The party returned to Hope’s Hive in the even- 
wore assembled in their best dresses, and prepa- ing. Patrick had not been seen, had not been 
rations were made for a h^ppy holiday. The cere- heard of. Lucy’s cheek was pale, and her eye 
mony was performed in the open «air, Marion anxious. A mother ’.s terror crept over the heart 
standing, with her little sons on either side of her, of Alice Brien ; she perceived what she had done, 
to answer as one of the sponsors. « Whcn tl*e rite and she went f way to flic barns and outhouses, aTuI 
had been performed, she took the child, who wa% into the meadows, hoping to find her boy, and to 
christeneef Patrick, and advancing so as to address he aide to reason with him. Her search was vain 
the assembled peoploj she held up her little charge. — she grew wild — rushing back into the liousc slir 
“ This child,” she said, “ belongs to us all — let all prochumed what slie^had done -what she fc ;?)( f| 
endeavour to make it a good and happy creature^; were its consequences-- and that her Pjitriek sh ]>t 
Luke and George,” she continued, aiidressing her in the deep bosom of tlir Shannon ! ”Ne\er! ” 
little sons, and bending to let theen each print^i exclfiimed Lucy, as her father, brotlierjf, and Ma(‘- 
kiss on the baby’s cheek, love this child- as you gregoi* nished out to reiuoiint their liorses, and 
love each other, Alice,” she added, vising with sco/r the country: ” J'alriek, wlio would not gir<‘ 
her beaming face, and holding out the chila to its pain to the meanest living thing, could not inlliei 
mother, “ teach it to love us all.” such torture ii])OU us,” Marion could appreciate 

“ Madam ! ” exclaimed the girl, sinking on her the forlilnde with which Lucy had sustained In r- 
knees, as she received the iniant, ‘‘it shall love self, and drawing the gentle girl to licr bosom, she 
you beyond all Hse on earth, or a mother’s curse kissed her tenderly. “ Mother,” she wlihspcrcd, 
be on him.” « , “ 1 thought I saw him as w'u went uw'ay this morn- 

‘*Talk not of cursing, Alice,” said Marion, iug, at tlie entrance of the forest.” Marion im- 
“ Banish from your heart, from your lips, all such dorstood her. Drawing lierdaughter's arm thri'ugh 
unholy words and thoughts. Assist to banish hers, they went forth. As they passed along tliey 
them from the minds and language of others Be heard the hills and valleys ringing with the name 


blighting story of ‘his birth. He ruslu d from her 
to the wood- -where it was the thickest — wliere he 
could not see ‘the light of heaven. But instinc- 
•tivcly, on thg iqiproacli of Lucy, he had gained the 
verge of the forest, to look on her for the last time 
— ;to bless her ere he buried himself for ever in the 
wilderness. 

The party returned to Hope’s Hive in the even- 
ing. Patrick had not been seen, had not been 
heard of. Lucy’s cheek was pale, and her eye 
anxious. A mother’s terror crept over the heart 
of Alice Brien ; she perceived what she had done, 
and she went f way to rtic barns and outhouses, ami 
into the meadows, hoping to find her boy, and to 
be aide to reason with him. Her search \vas vain 
— she grew wild — rushing back into the liousc she 
proclaimed what .slie^had done -what she iVin ( f| 
w'erc its consequences-' and that her Pjitrick sh ]>t 
in the deep bosom of the Shannon ! ”Ne\er! ” 
exclfiimed Lucy, as her father, brotlier^, and Ma(‘- 
gregoi* rushed out to Vemoiint their liorse.s, and 
sco«T the country : ” J'alriek, who would not gir<‘ 
pain to the meanest living thing, could not inlliei 
such torture ii])Ou us,” Marion could appreciate 
the forlilnde with which Lucy had sustained In r- 
sclf, and drawing the gentle girl to licr bosom, she 
kissed her tenderly. “ Mother,” she whispered, 
“ 1 tliought I .saw him as w'u went uw'ay this morn- 
ing, at tlie entrance of the forest.” Marion un- 
derstood her. Drawing lier daughter's arm thriaigh 
hers, they went forth. As they passed along tliey 
heard the hills and valleys ringing wdth the name 
of Patrick ; but there wa.s no an.swer save tlie eclio. 


not rude, be not violent; love one another, help of Patrick ; but there wa.s no an.swer save tlie echo, 
one another. Let that cliild speak to the heart of When they reaclied the spot she had desm-ibed, 
each of ns. Who is there hero that was not once she called “ Patrick.” Her mother felt her tremble 


what it is now ? Who would iiot save thcat child 
from what most, perhaps all, of us have become ? 
We may do so ; other tlign we make it, that child 
cannot be. Let us try to make it good ; and oh! 
be assured in doing so we shall grow better. Now 
go to dinner. In the evening I ^ill rejoin you. 
Go, ilod^bltss you all!” She turned hastily 
away to hide the tears that rushed to her eyes : her 


— again she uttered the name. The boughs of a 
large gum tree, near which they stood, rustled , 
they looked up and beheld Patrick drop from its 
branches. He could not speak — he staggered and 
fell. Marion fiew to him, even before her daugliter 
“Patrick! why have you done this? ’’said that 
mother, who might have been called the mother of 


away to hide the tears that rushed to her eyes : her liunianity, for her larp and genial heart embraced 
husband drcwMiur arm Within his and led her to un universal being, and had not one conventional 
udjoinuig wood, wdiere, when in the sanctuary of feeling. “Was it well done to forget that I am 
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privacy, she threw herself on his bosom and wept. 

Year.s had passed away, and there was peace 
and prosperity at Hope’s Hive. Its woof was 
tr.ansiiiiticd to England, its wheat to New South 
Wales, and Luke Elliot became more and more 
sanguine about the inn apd the mill. Patrick grev^ 
up a gentle, generous creature, beloved by all, 


your mother?” The hoy kissed her hands, and 
she felt his tears rain upon them. “ I could not 
go,” he said, rising on one knee, “without seeing 
you. It was impossible. 1 climbed into the highest 
branche.s of that tree hecau.se it ovorljooks Hope’s 
Hive. I . know 1 ought to ask’’— v — ** Hush, 
Patrick,” interni])ted Marion, “you have nothing 


up a gentle, generous creature, beloved by ail, I'atncK, interni])tea ivi anon, ” you nave notnmg 
and loving every one, hut chkfly the gentle Lucy to ask but Lukes Klliot’K blessing and mine, and 
Elliot, who was born about two years after his we will, give you the best blessing we have got — 


memorable cluistrniug. Hjv seventeeiKh birth- 
day had arrived, and there was tiS be a general 


our only daughter. You arc Worthy of her, and 
when all men are like you, broad lands and proud 


meeting at her uncle George Elliot’s, to celebrate narfles will be of no account.” One brief moment 
thtf, fourteenth anniversary of his happy nmvfiage. Patriefe lifted his hands and eyes to tlm starry 
When all were read) to<lopmt|rom Hope’s Hive heavens^ th^ next he clasped the weeping Luev 
Patrick was nowhere to be found. At last it was his bosom. There were no words exchanged, 
concluded that he bad gone on before the party, only the silent throbs of their overflowing hearts 
therefore the cavalcade forth without ^further answering in deep pulsation to each other, 
delay; Lucy on hornehack, wdth her brothers on The next year a modest mansion was see 
either Hde of her. *Aft they passed the direst at in one* of the pleasantest valleys along tl 
•onu> distance from the farm, she imagined she non. It was the home of Patrick an 
jpetceived the figure of a man among the trees, and Elliot. 


The next year a modest mansion was seen to lise 
in one* of the pleasantest valleys along the Shan- 
non. It was the home of Patrick and Lucy 
Elliot. 
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THE ITALIAN MARTYUS. 

Bv Joseph Mazziki. 

(CoyUmveti, Srom page 121 ) 

il, — Jacopo (1833) 

The man of whom I am about to speak had not 
a life of renown. Doubtless he wduld have had, 
i f he had lived longer , but without sogking it. 1 
was a young man endowed with great faeuliien, 
hut born for the joys, the sorrows, the duties of 
lirivate life; feeling an earnest need of love, and 
none of celebrity. And if I choose him from among 
the many wlio suffered in 1833 for the Italian na- 
lional cause, it is not only because he was my 
I l ien d, hut because he proves, better than any 
other, tile condition of a country in which the ten- 
derest, the most loving tfouls fi^d themselves 
dragged by a acn^iment of duty into the struggle, 
the revolt against that which is. 

He was niy friend — my first and best. From 
our first years at the university, to the year 1831, 
Avhen a prison, and then exhe, separated me from 
him, wc lived as brothers ; our two families form- 
ing but one^ our two souls interpenetrating ^acli 
other freely. He was stuftyirig medicine, I law ; 
but botanical rambles at first, then the coini^on 
ground of literature, and, above all, the syni- 
luithetic instincts of the heart, drew us together 
little by little, until an intimacy succeeded, the 
like of which I have never Ibuncf, and never slyill 
find again. 1 do not believe J have ever known 
a soul more completely, more profoundly ; and I 
aliinn, -with grief and consolation, that I have 
never found a blemish in it. His image ever comes 
to my mind when I see one of those lilies of the 
valley, which we so much admired together, with 
tlicir corolla perfectly white, and without calyx, 
with their delicate sweet j)erfumo. Like them he 
was pure and modest. Even the slight bending of 
his neck toward his shoulder is recalled to my 
mind by the curvature of the lily’s trembling 
stalk, 

Througli tlic loss of his elder brothers, through 
ihe frequent and dangerous illnesses of his mother, 
whom he adored, and who well deserved it, and 
tlirough domestic complications of every kind, he 
kiu'w life only as sorrow. Endowed with an ex- 
quisite, and almost feverish sensibility, he had 
early contracted an habitual melancholy, lending 
to tits of madness amounting almost to frenzy. 
And yet there was in him no trace of that misau- 
tliropjcal tendency so natural to remarkable natures 
in enslaved countries. He had little joy in men, 
but he loved|tbem ; he had but little esteem for 
his con tern noimries, but he reverenced Man — man 
as he shall be, such as he can and ought to be. 
Strong religious tendencies combated in him the 
despair with which everything seemed to coi^ribnte 
to inoculate him. That holy idea of progress, 
which substitutes Providence for the Fatality of the 
ancients and the Chance of the middle ages, had 
been revealed to him, first, by the intuition# of his 
heart, aifti afterwards by a deep study* of history. 
He^ worshipped the Ideal, as the end of life — Go<h 
as its source; genius as God’s. interpreter, almost 
always misunderstood. He was saa, because lie 
was in advance of others, and because he felt that, 
like Moses, be should never reach alive tb# pro- 
mised land, But be was habitually calm, beeauBc 
he knew that the end of our terrestrial existence 
is not happiness, but the accomplishment of a dufg 


— the exercise of a -even when it presents 

no hope of any immediate result. His smile was 
the smile of a victim ; but it was a smile. His 
love for mankind was, like the ideal love of Schiller, 
a love without individual hope ; but it m/s Jove. 
Hifi own sufi’erings in no wise influenced his 
actions. 

Ill 1S27 and 1828 his attention was forcibly at- 
tracted by the literary question. It was tlu' time 
of the great quarrel between those who w< re i:alled 
the romantic and the eJassle ; and whom they 
should rather huvi* called the supportms of Uherfy 
Mx^^authority. 'J'he one party muintaiiud lliut, 
the human imiul Indng progressive, every epoch 
ought to find a different* literary muriifestatioii of 
it ; and that wc should seek the precepts and in- . 
spirations of art in the entrails of the living and 
actual nation. The otWs pretended that v/c had 
inart4ong»go reached the Pillars of Hercules; 
that the Greeks and Romans had furuished models 
whiclwwe shouW be eouteht to copy, and that all 
iliuovation, whether in form or spirit, was impotent 
and dangerous. Tim unity of the human luind, 
which Venders us unable to conquer a princijde, 
without seeking to apply it to every mode of our 
action, and the situation of Italy, naturally drew 
tliase who .studied the question on to political 
p 3 *ouud ; and govcnminents, by their feovs, precipi- 
tated them upon it. The young men who inatle 
their first campaigns in favour of romanticism be- 
came suspected ; journals, purely literary, were 
suppr««td, soltdy because they maintained inde- 
pendence in art. To this brutal negation given by 
force, we replied by transporting the question to 
the national ground, and by pnqia'Viug to try, hand 

band, the principle of blind and immovable 
authority. Jacopo Ituffini wn.s one of the first to 
climb to the source. In 1829, a year before the 
French inBiirvoction, lie had given ms name to the 
men whu follow'edj between exile and the scfifFold, 
the bol}^ route which leads to tlie national orga- 
nisation of Italy. 

In 1830, when the movement in Franco awakened 
the alarms of the Italian Govemments, that of 
Piedmont was the first which proceeded to arrests, 

I was then thrown into tl||p fortress of Savona, and 
I never more saw my friend. When, some mouths 
after, I quitted Italy, he was, ou some vague sua- 
pieioii, sent a’#ray to Taggia, a little provincial 
town of the Riviera of Genoa, • , 

These petty persecutions served only to strengthen 
in his .soul the idea of ^devoting himself en- 
tiridy to the national cause. Among some letters 
written from the place of Ins banishment to his 
mother —letters full of a childlike love, mingled 
w ith the sad presentiments of age— I find a trag- 
ineut of an eloquent and impassioned address to 
^le Piedmontese king, to engage Jum to put himself 
<^the bead of the Italian jcrusade. It was then the 
first year (1831) of the reign of Charles Albert, 
whoj HH prince, had conspired like us, and who, , 
as king, forgot his promises, his friendships, and 
his duliosf ^ 

At the commencement of^l832, all hope in the 
king having been destroyed, Jacopo Ruffini gave 
bis mftne and bis activity to Young Italu; a rfa- 
tionnl association, newly founded, with the object 
of attaining its end by national means. He soon 
becanie one of the dii’actors of the labours of the 
association at Genoa, his natal town. 

These labours prospered. After having spread 
among the middle classes and the nobility, the 
national association penetrated into the army. 

In 1833, the association prepared to commence 
the struggle at Genoa ami in Piedmont. It was 
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prevented. For a long time the Govt'rnment had 
instinctively felt itself surrounded by dangers, but 
knew not where to at^ike. There was so much 
boldness, and at the same time so much prudence, 
in the movements of the conspirators, that the po« 
lice were seized with a sort of fitupor, foreseeing 
events, and determined rather to provoke than to 
wait them. A circumstance, apparently insig- 
nificant, furnished them with an occasion for action. 
In a (j|uarrel in the open street between two artil- 
lery-men, the one helongivig to the Association, 
the other having received overtures, some words 
were thrown out by the latter implying the kflow- 
ledge of a secret which Height become dangerous 
to his adversary. This was a ray of light. The 
Government profited by it with all the resources 
of despotism. The two artiUery-men were arrested ; 
and a strict investigatioft was ordered. In the 
knapsacks of some sergeants were Found^ frag- 
ments of political writings . these were arrestea ; 
their friends W'ere arrested; the Jrounff cifilianj 
who had been seen in contact with them were 
arrested ; it was a time of suspinon — terror was 
the order of tlie day. Orders were imme- 
diately dispatched to Turin, to Alexandria, to 
Chambery. Everywhere they rushed on the men 
they suspected of adhering to the national party, 
whatever their age, to whatever rAfnk they mignt 
belong. Everywhere the nwst rigorous investi- 
gations were instituted. They made them five or 
six at a time, the day after the arrest of some one 
of the directors, to make believe that were 
the result of rcvelatfbns. And yet further to 
increase the terror, they spread vague reports of 
diacoveriea of dopOts of arms, of ammunition, of 
concealed papers. The people began to be exai- 
perated: they threw them calumnies to feed upon. 
They dared placard the street- corners, stating that 
they had discovered subterranean passages, in- 
tended by the conspirators to blow up the barracks 
in different parts of the town, and with them all 
tile unfortunate inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
The accusation was absurd, and the work com- 
menced in almost every corps in the army su'fticed 
to give the lie to it ; but it left the public some 
days unceftain. This wes sufficient time for the 
Government . it was well-prepared to ^make use 
of it. 

Th<" Government knew very well»that many men 
who were* imprisoned could not be implicated in 
the enterprise ; but by*the ihttUitude of arrests' it 
hoped the suhalternH would believe the thing to be 
altogether discovered; and that some, at least, 
would be enfeebled. In this it was successful, but 
by the aid of atrocious means. The news of the 
successive arrests were spread in the prisons : then, 
after some hours waiting, they redoubled thrir 
rigour against the prisoners, as if new proofs hajJ 
risen all nt once againat them. The instructing 
oHicers — for the whole affair from the first, not- 
^ withstanding the protest.s of the bar, devolved 
^on military commissions — repeated that the 
Government knew that onf)i one* hope re- 
mained to the accused, repentance and a frank 
avji^wal ; the gaoler# shook their heads within air 
of commiamtion. The trials had yet scarcely 
commettC#4 ’^^hen already eondemnatfons of death 
were announced. At Genoa, they pushed the cini- 
elty of their craft so far a# to employ men to cry 
all night under the windows of the to weir to the 
prisoners, ItoumUJ^ fU At AlcKandria, 

they compelled to pwa before the cell of the pri- 
soner Giovanni Re, the prisoner Pianavia, from the 
beict <^ell; and a discharge of musketry, some few 
mhiutcs afterwards, was intended to persuade him 


that a capital sentence had been executed upon his 
companion. By such moans demoralisation found 
its way into the hearts of the inculpated. Men, 
soldiers especially, who would have bravely af- 
fronted death on the battle-field, but who wanted 
passive courage, were enfeebled, and bought their 
pardon by denouncing that which they believed to 
be already known., Al?d their denunciations, even 
when contradictory, and overthrown by formal 
denials on the part of others of the accused, decidetl 
sentences of death. Blood flowed in all the towns 
\ have nam<d above. The executions, confided 
sometimes to galley-slaves, on account of the re- 
fusal of the troops, took place at break of day, 
almost in the dark, like assassinations. In some 
places, in Alexandria especially, they were acconi - 
paniea by refinements in cruelty equal only to the 
devotion of the martyrs j and whilst they com- 
pelled Vochieri, on his way to the scaflbld, to stop 
under the window of bi^ house, before the eyes of his 
wife, then prefcnanl, and who in consequence went 
mad, we saw the sergeant MigUo sanctify his last 
hour by bequeathing the little he nosses-sed Iq the 
family of his companion on the .scarfold, the fencing- 
master Gavotti, yet poorer than himself. 

Ruflini had felt from the commencement of the 
reaction that his fate was decided : he waited it 
firmly^ They warned 1pm of hia immediate arrest, 
the^ advised him to fly. He replied -that tbose 
whoiie example had led others int() danger ought 
to be the first to die. Arrested, questioned, pressed, 
he contented himself with snnling. One day, 
lie was called before the Auditor of War, Kari 
Opizzoni. “Yon arc a brave young man," said 
the latter to him: “you have worked for good, 
and you bear to-clay the appearance of a innn of 
conviction. But see ; you have belif'ved yourself 
leUgued with a band of heroes, and it is only a 
troop of cowards, who have betrayed you. \ ou 
think to bury with you the secret of a holy cause, 
and you are sacrificing your ybuth, your family, 
your aged mother, in order fiot to confess that 
which your intim.ate frieud.s have declared against 
you. Look, how’ever! " And he passed a doeii- 
mei^t before his eyes. It was a complete denun- 
ciation signed with the name of a friend jiossess- 
ing all his confidence. 

The signature was forged. But for a man with 
a nervous sensibility like that of Iluffini, it was 
not the moment for a cool and clever verification. 
There was a reaeniblance. He believed it. 

“ Send me back to my pri.son," said he : “I nm 
too much agitated at tnis moment. To-morrow' 
morning you shall have my answer." • 

Returned to bis prison, he tore a nail from the 
door, and opened a vein in }ji.s neck. In tlie 
morning they found his corpse, and oti the wall of 
his prison these words written with his blood— 
“ This is my answer : I leave my vcn||yeance to my 
brothers." 

I am*' the adversary of suicide, as of dealh- 
punislwnent. I believe that life is from God, and 
that it is not permitted to any one to desert his 
post, in the same way that it is not permitted to 
mf one to hinder a man from returning, who by 
some action, or other has momentarily abandoned 
|t. But here suicide appears to me to elevate itself 
even to the hoigh| of a sacrifice. It is the speech 
of a man who says— When your eye is about to 
sin, tear out your eye: when, owing to the wicked- 
ness of men, you feel yourself threatened to do 
ovil^ f:ast away your lifr; and rather than sin 
against others, charge your soul with a sin against 
yourself. God is great. He will shelter you, 
feeble being, under tne vast wing of his pardon." 
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THE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS 

Tl|Otl«TON Hont. 


TUK NEW SOCIEty OF PAINTEBS IV WATER 
COLOURS, r 

MR. 0. FIFE ANOA^S AUSTRALIAN AND V»W 
ZEALAND GALLERY^ 


It would be a iiseftil teat for If the work- 

iiij? classes were Admitted freelj^ to OU^ Picture^ 
galleries ; for, altliougb in many reipects less cul- 
tivated ill taste (liati the present 
they are also loss vitiated. They are kept to a 
simpler rule of life, ami the essentials of cxi»tenee 
nre more constantly before their eyes. Perhaps, 
also, among some pottlpu of them the emotions 
are kept under less 0# that artiAcial restraint 
that not only make* English ihamieVs very 
strange and unnatural lb the ai^^lit of foreigners, 
hilt lias a seriously Utampilig etfect on ^English 
an. With vi'ry few exeontions, the figures in 
English pictures look as It they were not really 
engaged in tlie scene to be represented, but as if, 
drawn from each model under some “ separate 
system,’* the portraits of those ftodtary persens 
were afterwards jjut iogetiior. How'cvcr apjiro- 
priate the expression in the face V must figures, 
It has also something of an abstracted look, like 
the countenance of a person unconBciotts of what 
is passing immediately aj-ound him. In fact, onr 
English artists suffer in several tray* from the 
national constraint of maimer* { thfey are debarred 
from the sight^ of passion in it* euttrard itianifc*- 
tations, except on such rare oecurrenee* of mortal 
crissis as they thfimBelve* share, when they tire 
incapacitated for observation ; they also undergo 
the same ,re»traint of manner, and therefore ©f 
feeling ; and tliey are debarred fVom the criticism* 
of tliose who feel the incidents of humanity with a 
freer poignancy. Anything, therefore, which 
could t^nd to enlarge the circle of their spectators 
and critics >vould serve their be«t interests. Some 
celebrated painter, (we forget who,) used to show 
all he did to an old w^oman, whose strictures he 
made a point of Ratisf 3 «ng, A powerfol writer of 
the present day, a master of style for force and 
ch aiiiess, used to read everything that he wrote 
t(» fi young^ daughter, until that- unsophisticated 
cr.tic w*s faktn from him; and evorythittg thdi 
she did not distinctly^Dnderstand was made right. 
Iiul^ ed your formal profeHod critic* are Hot the 
only best : they may set forth pritieiple*, and ex- 
plain the reasons of success or failure ; the truest 
and most lively teat of remits i* for»i*hed by a 
mind, well trained and well boiano^l fo !t*elf, but 
not imbued with technicalities ; whteti always have 
a tendency to distract attention from the endf^to 
the means. . 


The artists, thi'refore, 
their art, 
classes, 

His id 

ftlr^dy piMiMnses would i»e wndwed m’ow "dWnct 
and forcible. Lei hiai, fo, fogtMite*, eitfer the 
junior of those gaUerte* Krljiyh *rc Wtuittetated last 
wcflk--^fc«t ol Mr. (wor«« Wfe Angas, in %yptian 
HalL Ptcc^iliy. Hew things thatle ha» 
read aboiri New Z«sftl«»4 *fld Australia will be 
fexluhited to him m pajutlnlf* so vivid Otid 
that to l^old ihm U MkAookinJTftfSSEi 
things. This col Won waiVeys positive Worma- 
tmif of a kind whidh books cannot supply ' such 
for exampli?, as the visible traits of the striking 


distinctions between different races, which wo 
lump together under the name “savages;” a dis- 
tiiiptfon that no elaboration of words can make so 
distinct a* Mr. Angas’e highly characteristic por- 
trait*. ^J'he Ukeuesscs of the cruel chiefs Rangi- 
haeata and Eftuparaha, who murdered a party of 
English at Wairau. contrasted with that of the 
inteUigent and ohwaltous Heki, arc a curious 
and uaeiVil comihontary on the newspapers of the 
day; we understand the passing history of Now 
Zealand all ^he better for having seen tho.si' 
elligie*. description can make so plain to us 
us Mr. Angas’s views do the aspect of Adeluido, 
in South Australia, one of the youngest cities iu 
the empire — so Englisli and yet so foreign! or 
the^ fantastic look of the kangaroos skinping on 
their hind-legs across the plain, before dogs and 
hunters. Nor is the illustration aflbrdcd by tins 
gallery confined to Australia and New Zealand . 
sea views and mountain views are disjdayed to tlu^ 
dweller in tl^ valley^if the Thames,- the Londoin i* 
who calls a slight fall in the plain, like tliat near 
Berkeley Square, a “hill.” The broad distinction, 
too, between savage man and civilised man is nuule 
plain. Tliese illustrations have a wide and im- 
portant hearing. 

If wc pass to collections professing to contain 
ntere “works of art,” the spectator^ does not llu* 
less positively add to 'his knowledge! Go to aiif)- 
t’k^r junior galh ry, that of the New Society ot‘ 
Painters in Water Colours, and you find it abound- 
ing in illuftlralioiis of history, geography, to]>o- 
graphy, and many another “ ’graphy” or “ ’ology.” 
You have read of' Veniee--its strange standing (>n 
the waters, and magnificent beauty: you see it in 
the paintings of Mi. ('bavles Vaehev : you are lu*r(' 
entering the Grand ('anal, so famous in histoiy ; 
and in another pieturt* you see the Ducal hilate, 
Scene of so many triumpliK and so many tragedies; 
beyond it the two pillars between which cnmiiials 
were executed, and that piazzetta of St. Mark, 
whose quay witnessed so many evont^ mcmiorahh' 
ill the history of the maritime republic. You have 
read of Rubens tlie Magnificent : see the illustrious 
artist at work in “ jiaintlng the Chapeau de Pmlle 
(straw hat)”— a portrait of his English wile, whii li 
posses by that title. Grant that the portrait of tlie 
artist himself fails to strike one asagood likt nesn; 
still, ftrom this picture, you have a more definite 
and a more correct idea of the sort of thing tliat 
hi* room wa*— hi* costume, liis friends, his wife, 
he himself— than you could derive from men^ 
written description, or the working of your own 
fancy. You have read of “ Jlichard^he Second,” 
and his “ appeal to the mob after the utta< k of 
Wat Tyler . sec the tumult liere, in Mr. Weigall’s 
picture, numbered .'102. More illustrations of his- 
tory are fhrnishcd by Mr. Weliiicrt, Mr. Edward 
Corboujd, and others. jj 

Turn from Wstory, to walk into the o]k‘ 1 i air, 
and the scene* of nature. Look at many plcatsant 
pictures in this same gallery, especially those of Mr, 
Dundaii— one of nature's most modest and faithful 
pupils. Sec his “Pastoral scene— Sunset” (JiS) ; 
\^ere you wander under a canopy of leaves amid 
agedjt-ree trunks ; dodging the rays of the setting 
*Un, which now peeps neneath the leaijt' roof, and 
glows upon the hides of the cow's : or, go forth now 
into the open seLside at Swansea, with his “ Muscle 
Gatherer*'* (248) ; is not this peace and beauty ? 
is not every tint pretty, every form jiicturesque ? 
Why then, having *een^how well it all looks, go 
and look at nature; she is as clever as Duncan — 
her pictures are as beautiful, if you will but fix 
your eye, settle your regard, and frame the view, 
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as it were, in your set purpose. Try how many 
Duncan 8 you can paint ibr yourself in a Sunday 
stroll, with the very fields for your palette. You 
will learn to know her better then. 

Some illustrations come home more powerfully 
to the beholder, for they concern human nature 
itself. Take, for example, Mr. Jenkins’s two pic- 
tures — “ Le Jietour au Village** tTlvJ Return to the 
Village), 141, and **'Le llecit d*une Grande Bor- 
laille'* (The Recital of a Great Battla), 252. In 
the former a French soldier is returning from the 
wars, with hesitating steps and slow. He it tattered, 
and therefore poor; he is weary, and does not 
know what changes may have occurred in the 
home for which he longs : human courage falters 
at the threshold of unknown trials. In the other 
picture he is in possession of his home. His aged 
liitluM', his wife, and children, listen absorbed, 

“ and,” HS Virgil says, “ hold their countenances 
intent.* ” All look grave ; aiid.the wife’s eyes are 
red. The emotions are those of hunihn nature 
wherever it is found, ' They are here presented in 
a graeefiil and dignified asj)oct ; not theatrical, nor 
afiected, hut with that grace and dignity that be- 
long to true feeling. Hut the •English spectator 
will see dilferencea. There is diderent costume; 
the men’s beards arc “outlandish.” He 8ec% 
then, that the.sfji differences iwx unessential ; that 
honeatli that outlandish garb there is the same, 
lieart; and that, in whatsoever garb, courage, nndr 
love, and the worship of high (juaiitics, assume the 
some graceful and dignified niion. 

Mr. Absolon’s skelelies are anoiher lesson in the 
same snirit. His buxom girls are no more than ' 
Avluit they seeni"* genial beings, with bodies at- 
tiiiied to enjoyment, and hearts to kindness. Hut 
how beautiful is the simplest of them — how en- 
gjiging ! We ar(‘ apt to ref;ard rude nature as 
l)eiijg the simplest. It i.s quite olhorwise. Rude- 
ness thrusts upon the simple cssenci* of human 
nature many uncoutlin esses which do not belong 
to it. Such are removed by refinement. Natural 
taste and goodness of heart may do much in that 
way. Easy circumstances — the absence of causes 
for doubt, fear, or reserve — also much. An Italian 
])easant-girl, in some of the, happier spots, is as 
Kiinple a creature as can be, as engaging, and as 
much a “ lady,” as any woman in the world. Why? 
Hecause slu* has good faith, easy trust in those 
about her, and kind good-w'ill towards them — the 
traits of real good breeding and courtesy. Where 
household difficultie.s, the supercilious treatment 
of other classes, and many influences that cause 
discontent, distt-ust, and angry selfishness, do not 
check the natural growth of the di«])Osition, you 
may find the sai^e natural good-breeding in Eng- 
Iniul : it is commonest among women ; but, strangely 
enough, it is in the factory-districts that you set* it 
ofteiicst among mfen ; where the cheaper litcrfliturc 
of the day has told upon happy dispositions. Mr. 
Absolon’s people are nothing but what the most 
rustic might be ; they arc rustics in their purtst 
and best aspect — models for their class — lessoUB in 
bearing, and in the feelings of which outward 
hearing is the index. Nothing can be more natural ’ 
or unconstriyned than his group plaging ^t 
“ Thread the Needle” (173), of which we are for- 
tunate enough to have a copy in our present num- 
ber : human beings need be no more than they are 
in this picture to bo very admirable and lovcnhle ; 


let them look as they do here, and they must he as 
good . let them wish to be. and they have already 
made a great step towards it : but can they see this 
picture and not nave such a wish ? 


THE rilOGRESS OF MAY. 

A Calrndar o/ Mofiih kept in Surrej^^ 

By William Howitt. 

May 1st. — Glmious weather ! The real May of 
the pogts. Warm, bright* and the landscape 
growing visibly richer every hour. PI urn- bloom 
falling in showers ; pear-trees white with blossom ; 
chestnuts arid sycamores nrtiking green patches in 
the woods^nd Iftedgcs. The larches gay with their 
delicate and delicious Spring ^cen. Wild cherries 
in flower ;• rockets, •purple and white, in full bloom 
in tne garden; and the grape hyacinth, with its 
beautiful blue. Tulips and anernonics of many 
rich hues abundant. The wall-flowers in the 
cottage-gardens— and nowhere are they more plen- 

4.1. L. . V. 


♦ The Virgltish reader insy object that the adjective is here 
shifted from the liatenei to lui countenance; but to express the 
.Mmc meaning that is the right position, of the adjective in 
English. 


tifulW grow n than here — rich musses of gold, from 
the deep ruddy to the pale. Delicious is their 
S]>icjeodour. Tho*prin)rosts still continue their 
^welcome bloom on the commons, which hereabout, 
scattered with oaks, and rich vvith thickets, in 
which hundreds ol‘ nightingales are singing, are 
like old tract.s of' fairy forest. The cuckoo is heard 
on all hands. The grasses grow deejn The pools 
» and streams are quite white with the water rnnvm- 
culus. The foxglove leaves are sprmgi)ig firm and 
grecifc in the woods and on banp. Numbers of 
insects are flitting about, and visiting the flowers, 
or humming over the warm ground. The red, 
black-spotted butterfly, is out alighting and basking 
in the w'arm dust of the highway, or the footpafn 
before you, elevating and depressing its wdngs, as 
if drinking in at every pore the sunshine as tbo 
sjiirit of life. The hoys have caught already one 
of the most resplendent species of moth. The ich- 
neumon flics are out, busy and aleri as if tliey had 
fire in their veins. The gossqimer, to my sutprise, 
is seen here at this season, covering the grass with 
its films, and its cottony flakes of {Mjnglomeruted 
threads flying in tko air as in autunm. In the 
gardens the common currant is beaiilifuf w^h it;s 
pendant racimes, and the red=flowering currant, 
whicli comes out in March, btiircoutinucs its long- 
lived flowers. 

May 4th. — Glorious weather still! Went to 
Hampton Court, walking over the ineadow*» from 
Esher by Moulsey, with my daughter. We were 
struck with the wonderful progress of vegetation. 
The ^ild cherries in the woods were masses of 
snow. The woods wxn'C richly variegated with the 
trees in difteront degrees of leafiness. The hedge.! 
luxuriantly gi*een, and throwing out the delicate 
odour peculiar to the hawthorn m Spring. Every- 
thing was hcahtiful^ aud#the ^aiity of the vei7 
ditches, with their calthas, or kingcups, of richeet 
^ green, and golden bloaaoms, their cardammes 
— pink nri(l white ones, each very lovely flowers — 
made us say how impossible it is iu winSt r to 
keep alive the memory of the delightful nc«s of tJio 
country in spring and summer. The earth in its 
fresh greem«?8s, the cheerful sunshine, the air full 
of delicate odours, make every field a paradise, 
and bring back our youthM feelings. Tlie cow- 
slips are sprinkled in luilUona ov^r the meadows, 
but not yet in full blow; and the ovobia ( Orchis 
morioj already displayed its sweet purple.^ So 
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Lcautiful was everytliing, that ii was »>iu)«gh to 
make one sing, as the Spanish poet sings, ct 

I'H* KIGHTI NOALE. > 

The lose looks out in the valley, 

And thither will 1 »;<>-“ , 

To the rosy vale, ■whore/hc ni{J(htin‘vde 
SiugB his song of v oe. 

Thu maiden is on the river-aide 
Culling the lemons pale ; 

Thlther--yes ! thither n ill T go— 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 

i>’ings Ills ‘'eng of woe. 4 

The fairest fruit her hand hath culled, . ^ 

'Tis for lier lover all : 

Thither- -yes ! thither will 1 go— 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale , 

Sings his song of woe. 

In her hat of straw, for her gentle swain, 

She has 3»laeed Cie lemons pale. 

Thlther-yes ! thither will 1 go,- ,, 

To the rosy vale, where the iiightingiUe 
Sings liis song of woe, ^ 

Our rosy vale, however, was the vale of the 
Thames. T'here ran the noble river, with its 
banklul, clear careering stream ; with its willowy 
islands, and its swans glidiiiR- slowly along near 
the brink, or basking on the islands, where sate 
an old mother-swan on its high-piled nest ot niHhes. 
What is finer than the banks of ♦ihe Thames f-ir 1 be 


t ■! 


in its beauty and riotous gladness, that is, 
the bird 4s m full power and spirit. But, ev 


when 
ever and 


anon, comes a note of woe and wailing that pierces 
the heart unexpectedly, and goes down to the 
lowest depths with a most pathetic enect. It is 
just as if trie bird were carried on in its sonij by a 
sense of resistless present joy, yet in tbe midst of 
it, ever and anon, came suddenly the sharp sense 
of past sorrow, the memory of some tragic event, 
that can ncver^bc king altogether forgotten. W bile 
it sings and exults, and seems to feel nil the feli- 
city of the yernal season, and to express it as no 
other voice can express it, it seems to I'xclaim — 
“ Oh, ohf>oh! ah, well-away! hut yet I am mise- 
rable ! but yet that old horror, that woful se])a- 
ration, that inextinguishable grief, ?r/// eome b;iek 
again ! ” In another moment it throws itself again 
into the midst of the present, and makes the 
evening woodland, or the moonlight copse, ring 
with its triumphant music. 

May 5th.— Saw the lesser butcher-bird; tbe 
cockchaffer ; the blue-bells out in the ^nirm woods ; 
the- meadoPi'-saxifr^igc, and the narvissns 
in the cottage crofts. Heard tbe fanner s maid- 
servant calling the men from the fields knocking 
on tlie bottom of a pail with a stone. In some old- 
fashioned districts? they blow a horn for the pur- 

pose. ,,11 

May 8th.— East wind, with a blue haze, called 
here blight, hut which is in reality, the smoke from 
ii*bndon, visible with this wind forty miles down the 


ofirreen meadowa seen on all sidesl Fishermen ' ■' « 

were at their punts, and skifls, with guy people, 
rawing to and fro, all speaking ot the wealth uud 
enjoyment of a great people, and ol the vicinity oi 
the great metropolis of England. 

We walked hi the Palace gardens. bai|r, the 
nemophila hmafus in flower : a low purple ins ; 
the star of Bot\ilehcm ( ornit hog alum umoellaiumh 
with its pure white flowers, blooming about the 
fe%t of the tall limes in the avenues, wlu ’*c it had 
been planted with groat taste. Ihe abundance 
of wall-flowers gave great richness to ihe borders, 
and breathed forth thdr spiciness through the 
whole scene. On several of the flower-beds, ong 
borders, of about a yard wide, of mixed cowslips, 
re<l and yeljow, and oxlips, yellow and purple, 
presented a piece of the richest mosaic. It ex- 
ceeded in beautiful effect unvthing 1 could have 
imagined from those simple English flowers. It 
woKth Vhiie for all who have gardems of any 
extent to have such borders ; it shows, m*j>reover, 
how fine, tall, nndlmld, these flowers become by 
cultivation. It is true that they are all spring 
flowers, and when their blow was over would leave 
a blank place ; but they might be planted m rows, 
leaving a few inches’ space between each row, so 
that when they were over, annuals planted heti^en 
tile rows would soon fill up the space with ^their 
beauty. « . , . , • • 

As w'e returned the nightingmes were singing, 
both merry and sad. What various opinions have 
our poets given of the spirit of the nightingale s 
Hong» I might qnpte M^iton, with Ms * most niu- 
skai, most melancholy;” CoTeridge, Keats, and 
others, in proof of this, but m,v space forbids. 1 he 
* song of the nightingale is, in fact, full of both joy 
and Kl^rrow. The words of Milton, and the Gre- 
cian fable of the origin of the nightingale, hate 
impressed the idea of the melancholy of this noble 
bird's song on the mind of poets. BuJ the general 
character of its song 'is joyous, rapturous, full of 
an extaoy uncdktroUable and overflowing. It is 
like ti mountain Stream, running and leaping on 


a night’s rain. . 

IV1/\Y 9ih.— Still east wind, cold and blustci inf* ; 
tearing off the young branches of tlic fruit-Ucc!’, 
scattering the blossom like showers oi snow, tearing 
olf‘, also, tbe opening bunches of the lilacs. J he^ 
sycamores in full leaf, and its rucimes tidl oi 
bees. 'J'he Inn-se-chestnut rujiidly pusliing its up 
right Ihyrses into bloom. 

May Ifltl). — How glorious is a genuine May- 
day, (‘.specially after rain! Jt realises all and 
everylliing that tbe poets ha\e saul ol it. It is 
bright and rejoicing from the first. How soft, how 
dewy, how calm, and delicious is the early morning 
at three and four o’clock- a time when citi/('ns- - 
and many country people, too- don’t know that 
there is any morning at all. Thousands and tens 
of thousands ])a8s all their lives in the country, 
and never know the indescribalde idensanlness of 
early morning in spring and summer. But tin' 
birds know it. It is then that thej'^ seem to enjoy 
their lives to the very lunght of their eapacity. It 
is then that they have the world all to theno,el\eh. 
with the other creatures of the woods and floods. 
Mail has not yet risen out of his lazy lair to dis- 
turb their felicity, 'riu; lounging keeper, with that 
everlasting gun on his arm, is not yet seen ; he 
was up late last night on the w atftli for poachers. 
The waggoner has not yet disturbed the silence of 
the lanes with his bells, and griitding wheels, and 
jingling team. The village urchins, the earliest 
riser's of the human race, have yet scarcely peeped 
out of their cottage-doors, and began to peer into 
hedges, and the holes of w^alls, or up into the 
apple-trees of the orchard, for hirds’-nests. The 
‘Bun has not vet risen, hut a beautiful and most 
cli^erful opal light fills the eastern sky, and tells 
that he *ls hastening on his way in*lus strength, 
and is evermore smiling a glorious farewell to 
some easterif land. What a clamour of birds 
voices; the whole air rings with them. How 
pearly lies the dew on the green- KW'ard along the 
lane- side, on the short turf of ilie common ; how 
sweet is the fresh odour of the new leaves of the 
wild rose, that hang around you at “ this sweet 
hour of prime.” 
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Boftc! Rose! open thy leaves I 
Spring i» whispering love to thee. 

Hose ! Bose ! open thy leaves I 
Near is the nightingale oti the tree. 

Open thy leaves, 

Open thy leaves, 

And fill with balm-breath the sun-lit eves. 

Lily ! Lily I awake, nvrake ! 

The fairy wanteth her flowery bout ; 

Lily ! Lily 1 awake, awake la 
Oh! set thy seent-ladcn bark iftloal. 

Lily, awake! 

Lily, awake ! • 

Anfl cover with leaves the sleeping lake. 

Flowers ! Flow ers • come forth, ’tis spriftg I 
Stars of tlie woods, tlie hills, and tlie dells ! 

F.iir valley-lilies, rome forih and ring, 

In yonr giecn turrets, your silvery hells ! 

Flown s, come forth ! 

’Tla Spring ! 'tis Spring 1 

May 2011l — Tlie country is now the perfect 
paradise of May. The foliage all round you iire- 
seiitiiij? iiothinj^ but the most delijrhtful tiitd* delicate 
hues of aniber-jrreeii. The limes in lar^ avenues, 
{IS those in Hampton Court park, stretching outtheir 
sweeping branches, and lifting aloft their heads 
in a tenclcrness of verdure that seems ready to melt 
Jit (ho touch, and to belong only to some efhevial 
cliim*. The chestnuts in full flower ; the sycamores 
sounding with thousands of bees. The grass knet*^ 
(h'ep, and full yf flowers, dear old cowslips 
lost in the luxuriant herbage springing around^ 
lliem, are retiring from the scene, us if eonscioua^ 
(hat their da}’ is over, and that myriad.s of gay 
succe ssors must take their brief turn in the sun, 
and in the admirjition of man. The hawlhorn is 
bursting into fiow'or ; and all the air is so soft, odo- 
rous, and delicious, that it is a luxury to breathe 
it; and the anglers now stealing along the grassy 
lianks of streams, seem to reemire none of their 
ordinary attribute of ])atiencc, put to have enough 
of the enjoyment of life in a quiet consciousness of 
sunshine, lapsing wjitcrs, grassyncss, and blossoms 
{ind music on every bough, tlow delicious is it 
now on the banks of the Wye in Wales, or of its 
lovely namesake in Derbysnire ; of the Dove, 
rushing on amidst its natural spires and pinnacles, 
jind its grey and shrubby rock.s : on the banks of 
o//// of them amongst the green hills of the Peak, 
with thousands of larks singing overhead. 

The migratory birds are all come now' ; dear old 
friends from their far travels. Birds -nests abound 
ill tree, in hush, and in the green standing corn. 
Young birds luw begin to show themselves, espe- 
cially robins. Tlie rooks are ready to fly ^with 
their young ones to the luxuri(>us summer-life of 
green lields atrtl leafy trees all the country over. 
Kiver bonks and thicketty holloivs arc deep with 
a rampant growth of mallows, the mustard tribes, 
iuul wilderness lAasses of the giant coltsfoot. 

May 28th. — In gardens, rododendrons, labur- 
nums, lilacs, wistarias, yellow broom, China wises, 
small phlox, stocks, trollius, peonies, columbines, 
and the like flowers abound. In the fields, thd^ed 
floppies begin to flame out. The fern-owl and tjie 
grasslioppcr-lark are hciird. The abelc-trec is just 
putting out its leaves as white as snow, making a 
striking contrast amongst the other trees, espe- 
cijilly pines. ^ In heaths and forests the young 
ruddy shoots of the Scotch firs, the crimson tassels 
and light foliage of the larches, refjjesh the eye ; 
and eye and ear find constant pleasure in noting 
the plants and flowers peculiar to the dry turf, and 
the birds which loo are only found there. In 
woods, the bluebells now are glorions. • 

May 30tb-“The bloom of tne apple-trees is now 
over, and young green fruit begins tp be visible 


on the various trees, as plums, apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, young gooseberries nearly ready for 
tarts. The quince is in full bloom, with its 
lalc delicately-flushed flowers, pale ycdlow-greeii 
eaves, a very lovely variety amongst other 
trees. 

The hawthorn hai^gs thick and almost over- 
poweringly-sweet witli blossom. The dsiys are 
warm, almost hot, and the evenings begin to have 
a .summer as]iect. A.s you cross the licaths, you 
see here and there solitary people in the twilight 
cutting up furze. Yon hear the wood-pigeons {ind 
tifrtlc- doves cooing deeply and sonorously in the 
woods^ The voi(j^' of the cuckoo conies Irom the 
distant trees, rich and contimious. The fern-Owd 
keeps up liis wdiirring note iuTter eight o’clock, ex- 
changing it now and then for a sharp quitj quit. 

Tlie thrush and the nightingale sing bravely in the 
wo(idlands; jind the cuckoo, quitting its leafy 
hiding-plate, flits past with cowering wings, and 
its peculiar cry wlien in motion, most resembling 
quoc, quo^, quor^ oT any sound wc can make. In 
the neat of the day, on the heaths, you see the 
adder coiled iqi on the sunny sides of a gorse- 
bush or a lienthy slope, and as you approach, 
rearing his head about six inches above the coil of 
his ryddy-brown body, and threatening you boldly; 
and little shining brown lizards run here and there 
amongst the heatlftr, and look at you witli their \ 
^glittering eyes. 'Phey are pretty and perfectly V 
harmless creatures, though the country people call ({ 
them efts and askers, evidently corruptions of k 
jisps, Jind believe them venomous. Our children, )j 
however, particularly admire them, and take them ) 
aip without the least fear or injury, ^ y 

By the rivcr-sidcs, the Muy-fli(*s arc now out, 
settling on the water, and rising •again from the 'j 
surface at their pleasure. T^ow with their wings 
aloft, pressed together, forming a sail by which 
they are driven by the orceze ; now soaring aw^ / 
for uwhih*, and then settling a^ain on the flooti. ) 
Bui, anon, a sudden puff of wind upsets them — \ 

their wings adhere to the surface of the flood, ( 

they flutter, a watchful enemy below, the trout, / 

sees the motion, springs up, and swallows them. ) 
The banks of these rivers, as you sail up between \ 
them, arc beautiful with ovjyhanging grass and ( 
bushes covered w ith bloom — whole loads of lilacs, / 

quinces, roses and lioneysuckJes, when you pass ) 
ardens and shrubi)erie.s — and hawthorns, mue- ) 
ells, and the like, alon^ the fields anft Dwiods. ( 
The very sedges, with their daijjc-brown heads, are ( 
beautiful ; and the rough-leaved cutufrey, with j 
its white or p;nk tubular flowers, not less so. 

The water-hen, seated on her nest on the stump of ' 
some tree, or on some little island inaccessible to i 
people on land, dreaming not of approach by boUts, 
till she sees you and cowers closer, is A pleaeant 
sight* and still pleasanter the swan on hers, a 
fretjuent object on the Thanks. The king-fisher 
flitting along with his tawny-red breast, and 
green back, and quick cry, assures you that his 
nest, too, is not far off, but deep in the river- 
bank. * a • • * 

Such is the glonous career of May; one of i 
God’s most lavish revelations of paradisiacal 
beauty anfl sweetness on earth. All the world of 
nature is a heavenly world during May — ^but? like 
alt other charms Jind delights here below, it posts 
rapidly away— it is a dream rather than a reality 
—it is— was J Nay, hold it fast I Seize it by that 
spray of blossom — by that !— it is gone ! — and 
ardent, open-faced June, stands before us, mA 
laughs at our bewilderment. Who shall say— 
will wait for this fair time till another year ? ** ^ 
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THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK, 

WITH SOMK ACCOUNT OF 

THE HERMIT OF BBLLYFULLE.* 

Bv Douolar Jerrold. 

Tins is reully too bad ! Hero is another land 
discovered which it concerns us all to know the 
exact locality of — yet we are again left in utter 
ignorance. Wo doubt — so imperfect are all 
the iRaps^ ’ ’ says our author, with iR-concealed satis- 
faction, “if any man V- an drop his finpr on the 
spot, or point to the blesse-d locality, of thht most 
blissful village. He could as easily sliow to us the 
biindred of Utopia; tlin glittering weatbercoeks of 
the Atalantis.’’ Then why does iio^ the discovere# 
step lit once into the shop of^ Mr. Wvld, at 
Charing Cross, and set the mapw right? Of course 
he knows the exact latitude and longitude. Add if 
he is so unpatriotic as to care nothing about British 
interests and British glory, he must please to 
renunubor there are others who do not share in his 
views. Has he forgotten that it is our great mis- 
sion to spread abroad the blessings of civilisation ? 
We hesitate not to express ou» belief that, Mr. 
Jerrold ought to be compelled to explain the posi- 
tion of Clovernook, in order that a detachment of 
troops be iustantly sent out. Missionaries, as 
usual, might then follow, AVhat a transformalion 
of the place might not he made in five years ! 

It is true, that in one part of the book, we are led 
to believe that the whole is but a fabulous creation 
-* that ClovcrnoO'k was the work of some Spr^e of 
Fancy ; this he says was 

TAf- Creation of Clovernook. \ 

The sprite took oortRln pieces of old, fine linen, whicli were 
lorrf and lorn, and reduced to a very pulp, and then made into a 
thin and spotless. And then the spiite flew away to 
diiitunt woods, and gathered certain things, from which w.is ex- 
pressed a liquid of darkest dye. And then, after the old, tftne- 
Jiouoiired way, a living thing was sacrlliced ; a bird, much 
praisi'cl hy men at Michacvlinaa, Tell with bleeding throat ; and 
the sprite, plucking a feather from the poor dead thing, waved 
and waved it, and the village of (Movernook grow and grew ; and 
cottages, Silently as trees, fjse from the earth; and men and 
women came there by ouod and twos ; and in good time smoko 
roh'o from chiuineys, and cradles were locktxl. And this, so saitli 
fable, was the beginning of Clovernook. 

e 

But wv defn't believe a word of it ; for this reason ; 
Mr. Jerrold has bijt tlone just what wfe know he 
would have done had he really discovered such a 
new country. We know that, like his predecessors, 
Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon, he would have 
said, God forbid 1 should turn such a wicked 
ami •miserable world into such a virtuous and 
happy one ! And that belief of theirs is, no doubt, 
the reason why wc-have not now our regular liije of 
packet-ships betweeiiiEngland and the mysterious 
countries in question. Therefore we confess 
our own belief in the existence of Clovernook ; 
and are further convinced that when men are 
determined to find,it ou|) they^will dot have very 
far to go, or be very long in their wanderings, Mr. 

J errold’s incomraunieativeness notwithstanding. 
^The finst thing, evidently, is to find tlfe guide. 
We I>o sure to know nim after once scanning 
this portrait of 

Th» JionrH of JPelljifuUe. 

TI»« Rsrttit kriyben fifty and aixty-^-rt<f«rer flxty. 

He wqald hsro.ioweijl tall, bat for hiii breadth of ahouldcr a&d 
bow of beUyi Iitt| «|XD« wave ahort, thick,, and sinewy ; with s 
fist that nught mfe throttled a wild boar or a keen attorney. 


Altogether he was a massive lump a man, hard and active. 
Ills face was big and round, with a rlohi Jardcr-look obout it. 
His wide, red cheeks were here and there jewelled witli goml 
living. As gems are said by some to be no more than a conge- 
lation of the rarest essences attracted and distilled from motlier 
earth, so were the living rubies burning in the cheeks of tlie 
Hermit, the hardened, incarnated juices of the deer of the forest 
— the volatile spirits of tire vine. The Hermit had no nose ; none, 
ladies, none. There was a litUe nob of Aesh, like a small mush 
room, dipt in wine, which made Its unobtrusive way U*tween the 
good man's cheeks, ^d*through wbieti lie has been known to 
sneeze: but impudence itself could not call that piece of fiesh a 
nose. The Hermit’s mouth liad all the capacity of Im^e bene- 
volence; largo r«Lnd wide, like an old pocket. There seemed a 
heavy unctuousness about the lower lip ; a weigiit and drooping 
from very tj^ellowness— like a ripe peach, cracking In the sun. 
His teeth — ^Imt that he had lost one, as we atteiuards learned, in 
active service on a Strosburg ham — were regular as a lim' o( in 
fantry, and no less dangerous. His foiehead was laige; in^ 
black hair waning into grey, save that one lock, whicli gicw like 
the lorclock of old Time, was raven still. His eyes woie Hiiiall, 
luid so deep in Ills head, no man ever saw the whiles of tiiein . 
there they were, like lilark heads sunk in scarlet flesh. Sucli is 
the poor, weak picture of the glorious living faco : and tlnm 
every bit of St shone, us thougii it had tieen smeared wilit sacri- 
fleiaf fat. The Hermit’s voice was deep and clear ; and lie iiiid a 
BW'eet, heart-warming cbuckle, which came like wine gurjillng 
ftoni a flask.* The very pope ol henuits was the Hennit ol' 
Bellyfulle. 

The Hermit of Bhllyfulle; yes, that Ik theprar- 
tical philosopher who will introduce us int o Uiover- 
nook, nncl into rnany similar places, the kingdom of 
As-you-fike inclucfed. The Hermit of Bellyfulle 
is, however, anything but a mere sensualist. 


• MAKE TOUR JSE» AS A COFFlX, 

V ANU tour COkFlU Wll.J, II B AS A BKJ), 

is one of las practical rules of life. Ijct us glaiice 
at. him in another aspect. 

Sheep Jielh — A Tlererte of Lffr. 

* “ Tho shcep-bcUs. How beautifully toned," wc said. “Otall 
ruhtic sounds our ftivountc music." 

“ To me," said tlie llcimit, “ llic Rhoc]) hell snunds nC iliilfi 
hood; yea, of Imbyhood, In the world without us, it Jmrli ottcu 
been to me a sol ricc and a sweetness. 1 have seen litlle ot the 
green earth— knew, al.is ! little of its Roftening lovelineNs, 
its beautiful records of God’s tenderness to man in IktIis and 
flowers, that in then licauty seem sown by angel hands loi man's 
delight. Of these things 1 Jiad httie seen oi known; I wns so 
early built up in the bricks of a city, olhwwise, sir, litirsh 
thoughts and foolish siu'crs evil and fo'ly b< gotten jn a lon-eariv, 
sordid strife with man, perhaps, iiad not deli led me Tlie sheeji- 
beJl was the one remembrance -the one thought .‘■Idl dwelling 
In my brain, and witli its Bometime music calling up .i scene ot 
rustic Sabbath quietude. Swelling meads in then soft greenness , 
hedge-rowB, and their sparkling fl(iwcr.s; a row of chesrunt 
tiees in blossoming glory, a park; a flock of nibbling sheep a 
cliild, the mute, yet happy wonderer at all," 

“ And the scone charmed hy the simple aln-op-hell ? ” 

“Even now,” said the Heimu, *'it is m certain moods my 
best music. Many an evening have J seated myself on that 
mossy cushion, at tlie foot of yonder heech-tn*i‘, and leaning 
back with folded hands and closed oyes, iiave let my brain drink 
and drink its stilling sounds; and I have gone olT into dnj- 
droams, heaven knows where, /have l>een in the holy East; 
have heard the flocks of the Patriarchs, and sebn Kcliecca at tlic 
well." 

But since we cannot go ourselves to Clovernook 
—at least not just yel— to investigate for ourselves, 
or by a Government eommission, the manners’ 
customs, and modes of life and Vlumght of t.hc.sc 
new countries, we must content ourselves with 
such*information as the fresh discoverer thinks 
proper to give us. Here is his 

Account of the Kingdom of A/f’i/ou-like. 

“After the king came the nobaity; that Is, the men who had 
Wjowu timmselves better than other men, and whose virtucK 
werutwarked into their titles. 

Thus was the Duke of Uvingkindness; the Marquis 

/yT Mflnsinint’.v • l?.siw1 f\f nhanil<BvKArfe4^ . Tl 


inwb throttled a wild, boar or a keen attorney. 
* tunchOfllec, Fleet .^Ireet. 


It 1 vjiiuiiy ncajing a oruispa lamb, 

the legend Dtm ftpaix. And then Jbr the coaeh-panelH of 
the Mistocracy, I have stood by the hour, at holiday times, 
washing thj^; and tears have crept into my eyes, and my 
heiflPt has softened under their delicious influence. There were 
no lions, griffins, panthers, lynxes— no sword# or daggers— no 
short verbal Incitements to Tnan-quelHng. Oh, no ! 0^ noble- 
man would hive for his bearings a large wheaten loaf, with the 
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] (*"011(1 — Ask andhatie. Another would have a hand l)eaThi;f a 
])urMe, with the question — Who looks ? Another would have a 
truokle hed painted on 111$ panels, with the words— JTo iho tired 
and foolsore. Another would display some comely gannent, 
w itlx - Nem clothes for rags. Oh ! I could thr^Ufirh a thousan 1 i 
or such hearings, all with the prettiest quaiutness showing the 
soft, fleshly heart of the nobleirian, and inviting, with all the 
brief simpliciiy of true tenderness, the hungry, the poor, the 
W(jary, and the sick, to come, ft*cd, and bo comiortod, And these 
men were of the iiohllitj^ of As-you-iike; nor was there e\cn a 
dog to show hU democrat jc teeth at thegn. 

"The church was held in deepest revereKeo. Happy was the 
man who, in his noon-day walk, should meet a bishop ; lor It 
was held by bun as aii omen of every manner aif good forl-nne. 
This beautiful superslition arose, doubtless, from the love ttnd 
vcnoirtlion paid by the people to the ministers ofJicligion, who, 
fiom their tendt'iness, their piety, their alFection*o\vard« tlieir 
flocks, were looked upon as the very porters to heaven. The 
love of the people placed in tho hands of their bishops heaps and 
:ie.ip» of money , but as quickly as it was heaped, was it scatteied 
igain by the miuistcrei oi the faith, who were thus perpetually 
atcnclung goodnesb and obaiity at the hearths of the poor, and 
:h(j poor weio every hour lifting up their hands and blegsiiig 
llioin. It, was not enough tlxat the bishops w'ere thus toilsome in 
then out-door woik of good; but In the making of new* laws and 
anuMidmg of old ones, they showed the uweeiness, and, in the 
inKst sense, tho greatness of the human spirit, During my 
ht!i\ in As-you like, what we should call the Ifouse of Lords, 
imt what in that eoinitry was called the House of Virtues, de- 
bated on wJiat sonic* of I'beir lordshijis deemed .i very pretty case 
to go to war upon ; and sooth to say, for a tune the House of 
Virtues sei'incd to forget the active benevolence that had here- 
lofnir bocn its moving principle. Whjfreupon the bishops one by 
one arn^e, and Irom tlieir lijis there flowed such heavenly music, 
in their tjes tlierc sp.ukled such apoatulic tears, that all the 
meinlieis ol the JIuii.se of Virtues rose, and with one accord,^ell 
to emhiaciiig otiewinother, and callec^all the world their brothers, 
and vowed they would Talk awar the misunderstanding lietweeii 
thcinselu's am’ neigliliuujs ; they would not shed blood, 11*^ 
would not go to A^^lr, ^ 

And this w is ccer after called the peace of the blahop^. 

" 'I'he seeond (telibeiative assembly was called the House of 
AVorkers No man could be one of these, who had not malie 
kiio\ui to tlio world his wisdom— his justice — hh worship of 
iiuth for liulh’s sake No worker wuw returned upon the nu^e 
eiianct- of bis litness. He must be known as an out-door woiker 
fiir tlie good of his fldbw men, befoie he could be sent, an 
linnmited minnbct, to the lloinsc*. The duty of the assembly was 
to make laws ; and as lliuse were to be nuuu' for all n,ei) it was 
tlui prime endeavour and striving of the workers to write them 
in the plainest words, In the briefest meaning. They would 
dcliate and w'oik for a w'hole day- they always usseinldeil with 
chuir he.uls and liesh spirits every iiiurning at nine— to enshrine 
their wisdom in the fewest KjIlableB. And whereas here w'ith 
us wc give our children Goody Two Shoes and Jack and the 
Jlc.m stalk, jis tlic easiest and simplest lessons for theii ti ndei 
minds to fasten on, in A»-you-like the little creatures road the 
Alnidgt'im'iu of the* Staiutes for their first book; so clear, so 
ucid, .so direct was it in its meaning and Its purpose. I 

Nevertheless, as there were some dull and giddy folk, who, 
afn*r all the labour of the House of Workers, could or would 
not know Hie laws, there were certain meek and loving-kimi 
jirolcssors ealUal goodimm guides, answering to mir attomev-i. 
uliose delight it wa.s, for the very .snuillvst imaginable Mini, tc* 
Jn^eiiirei ami make known tbe power and Imauty of the stat iitcs. 
And wheveaK, junong ns, physicians and surgeons— may tbe 
i-piriis (d'diaiitv and peace consecrate thoir fireside'*! — set apail 
H poition of tlie day to feel the pulse of stricken i»overty, to 
comlorl and solace the maimed and wasting poor— so in As vou- 
Jike did these gftodnuMi guides give a part of iheir time to tbe 
IKvssiomitc and ignorant, advising ihunn to abstain from tlie 
ftMciihh turmoil of law ; showing them how suaponse would bake 
their blood and cat their hearts, and wear and weigh down man’s 
noble spirit. And tluis, these goodmen guides would, I may say, 
with a silken .string, lead men back to content and neighbourly 
adjiislinent. Wlujn men could pay for such counsel, they paid a 
moderate cost ; wllfen they were pour, they wero advifcod, as by 
tlie f ree benevolence of the mediator. 

" The people of As^you-like had, atliousand years ot0> before, 
waged war with other nations, There could be no doubt of it, 
for the cannon still remained. 1 saw what at oiiq time. l»id been 
the arsenal. There were several pieces of artillery ; the swallows 
had built Iheir newtB under their very nnmths. As I wiH not 
disguise anything, 1 own there were a few persons who, whqji a 
war was talked of, tho war so lutppily preventod by thi; bishops, 
strutted andiooked big, and with awouen oheeks^abbled about 
glory. But they were smiled at for their slmpfleity; advised, 
corrected, by tbe dominant rewon of tl»e country, and, aBei h« 
time, confessed themselves to be very ihlicJi ashamed of their 
post folly. 

" Perliaps the manner in which the As<*yot!i>likean8 transacted 
business was strange; it appear incredible, I was nevet 
more surprised than when I first overheiurd two men dealing for 
a horse. One was a seller of horses, the other eeemed % com- 
fortable yeoman. ‘That is a pretty nag of yours,* said the 
yeoman. ‘ Pretty enough outside.’ s^d the h'orSe-deider. * T will 


give you ten lumps for it,’ said the farmer (tho lump algnitying 
our pound). 'No, you shall not,' answered the horae-dealer ; 
‘ for the nag shys, and stiiniblcK, and la touched a little in tlie 
wind. Nevertlicless, the thing is worth four lumps * * You have 
said it t’ cried the yeoman. * I have said it.’ answered the horse^ 
dealer. Understand, that this is the only iorm of oath— if I may 
so call it— in As-you-llke. ‘ You have said it i ’ ‘I have said it.' 
Such is the must solemn protestation among all people, from thq 
king to the herdsman. 

"The shops In As-yoil-fUfe are very beautiful. All tho good# 
arc labelled at a certain price. You want, let \is say, a pair of 
stockings. You enter the shop. The common salututiou la 
— ‘ Peaco under this roof j ' and the shopkeeper iiuswers— ‘ Pcai:w 
at your home.' You look at the stockings, and laying down tho 
money, take the goods and depart. The tradesman never bond# 
hiR back in thank fulnesa until hi# nu** touches the counter; he 

in no spasm of politeness— not he ; you would think him the 
buyer and not the seller. 1 remember being particularly ssto- 
ni.<ihe<P at what I thought the ill manner# of a tradesman, to 
whom I told my astoiiistiment. * WhaL fHend/ ho said, ‘ should 
Idof My neighbour w'aiits a fiflMihovel— f #eU afire-shovel. 
If I ought to fi Ing so many thanks at him for buying tho fire- 
shovel, should he not flist thank me for being hero with tire- 
shovels to sell f Politeness, friend— as you call it— may be vepr 
well, but 1 should somehow suspert the whoiesale dealer in it 
Where I siould carry away so much politeness, I should fear 1 
had short weight.’ A strange people, you must own, these Aa- 
you-Hkcoiia. 

‘^'rjuatTim was lignt, for there w^as no man idle in A#-you- 
like. Indeed, tiierr was but one tax : it was (Mtlied tho truth- 
tax; and lor UiiMra'^on. livery man gave in an account of his 
wealth and goods, and paid in propoitiun to his substance. 
There iud been otlicr taxes, but all thcHO were merged into this 
one t.ax. by a solemn determination of the House of Virtue.'?. 

* Sipce Providence has given to us the greatest measure of It.s 
gil’ts, it has thereby made ns the chatu’dlors to poorer men,* 
Upon this avowed jirineiplo, the om* tax was made. ‘ Would it 
not*l»o the tiiok of rojmery to do otherwise?' they said. ‘ Should 
wo not blush to see theploughmansw'oating at his task, knowing 
that, squared by hin means, he paid more tlmu we ? Should 
wc not feel the robin TH of tlio man — not the Virtues banded to- 
gether to protect liim ? ’ And thus, there was but one tax. In 
funner ages there had boon many; for I was shown in the 
UtUional museum of As-you-liko several muminiefc, dry and 
coloured like saddle-leather, that in past ccutmii‘s had been 
living cusUnn-hoiise ollicers and excisemen. 

"There weic prisons in As-you-lik«, in which the idle and the 
vicious w'ero made to work, and taught the wickedness, the very 
folly of guilt. As the state, however, 'with paternal love, 
watched, 1 may say it, at tho very cradles of the poor— teaching 
tlie pauper, as he grew, a self-responsibility— showing to him 
riglit and wrong — not permitting lilm to grow up with, at bt*.st, 
an odd, vague notion, a mere guess at black and w'hlto* there 
weie lew criinhials. Tho state did not expose its babies — for the 
poor are iln children — to hang them when men. 

" So dear were tlie wants of the ]>oor to tho nileiv of Aa-you- 
like, that, on one ot’casioii, in a year of Bcarcity, tlie monarch 
sold all Ins Jiorses — tho beautiful eattjfc went at ?0,000 /oomf— 
and laid out the money in building school-rooms, and fintling 
teachers for pauper babies. 

" And tbe state, tH-Ueviug man Jo he something uioro than a 
tiling of digestion, was always " urrounding tho peqplQ with 
ohifcts of loveliness, so that a sense of the beautiful might bo 
with iliem even us the cohuir of their blood, iind thus might 
soften and ehH'Hte th* s])Irit of man, and teach hi^n true gcmle- 
iiess out of his very ndmiiiition of the wprlfli of his fellow. 
Hence, thf museums and piclure-pallertcH. and Rbbeys and 
churches, were nil thiown open to tlic people, who alwhyu aoemed 
leflned, biibdueil by tho enianiitioUB of loveliness around them. 

" Tliere were* very many rirli people in A* you-HJlGt hut 1 
never knew them to bu thought a bit th^ better of for their 
money. 'I’hey were tliought IVutunatc — ^no mote. They weie 
loi)ked upon as men who, having put into a lottery, hkif Itad the 
luck to draw a pri/.e. As tor the poor, they wore afiVtlkYlt treated 
with a softness of mnnn(*r that surprised niu, Thqjj^t man in 
As-you like sccnieil privileged by hU poverty, Ife seemed to 
luH’O a stioiigcr chum to tli# sympathies of fhtwse. In worldly 
aubsiancc, o\er him. Hod a ilch man talked brutally, or 
domineered over, or ill-used a pauper In As-you-like, be would 
have, been looked upon as we look upon a pnau wjim heats a 
wopian. Tlicre was thought to hp a moral Cowardice in tho net 
that made itflj^ilorr despicable. Hence it wwi os cofttmon in A»- 
you-like to see the tk;h mailsifirst his hat to the poor, as 
with us tor the jiaupcr to make pi^IimJInwy homage tr> wealili 
Then, in Ah ymi-like no man Carim io smallness of 

ills meaws. To call a man 4 pauper, WM no mote than wfith ^is 
to say his vycs are grey or hakel, And though there Wpte pooi 
men, there was no famishing efeatur#, no God’s liimge. sitting 
ivitii his bony, idle hands bpfqiro Wm, Hke n maniac In a cage— 
brutalised, maddened hy thp wdrla’s selfishness. 

A wofd in conclusion, of simple earnelstness. 
The Chronicles of Clovernook ip a book that when 
one l)a» laid it down fresh from the perusal and 
enjoyment of \ta more evident qualitiefi— 'it^s quaint 
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plan, its rich and unctuous humour, its delicate 
and brilliant sarcasm, its poetical touches of pas- 
toral life, or its deep, and occasional l3arcinenuou8 
revelations into the dei>th of the human licart, 
should be taken up again for the study of its latent 
philosophy* One occasionally hears Mr. J crrold's 
“ bitterness*' complained of in quarters that ought 
to know better. In the mercsl superiicial sense of 
the term, there may have been some colour given 
to the charge in that gentleman’s earlier writin^jH. 
ITie more generous the mind, the more certain is its 
tendency, at the outset of its career, to attack 
wrong wherever, and under whatever circuinstaiu-e,, 
it is met with. But this ia certain, the charge is 
not true in any sense now ; and Wfre the cry«nny- 
thing better than a parrot one it would have ceased 
long Jigo. No great writer of our day, (and wlook 
dpon Mr. .Terrold as fast assuming his place as one 
of the very greatest), has a more earnest faith in, 
or more neartfelt love for, humanity — no one is 
labouring more assiduously or more SueecsVuily to 
make humanity worthy of such lo^ye and faith. 


POEMS 

By CAMItI*A ToULMfN* r 

It is at once a good evidence of the progress 
the people are now making, and a fresh security 
for their further progress, that the young Mi?id 
of the nation is almost universally devoted to their 
cause. It is a rare thing, for instance, in our tinies, 
to see a young poet appealing to any limited circle 
of readers — still rarer to sec any poet doing #o, 
whose original powers make one at all anxious as 
to the direction in which, and the objects for which, 
they are developed. It is hardly nccessfiry to tell 
the rtaders of the Peojde's Jourml^ who have so 
lately read Miss Toulmin’s charming story of The 
Tempter* and the Tempted, that the sympathies of 
the young and accomplished authoress are entirely 
with the many — with their joys and sorrows, with 
f-heir struggles, failures, and succcsse.s. Not the 
less, howler, we think^will they he glad of such 
m new evidence of the fact as the following poem 
furnishes : — 

Ticalh the Tamper Pehmt.\ 

'Neatit the eummet’s 8un, and tin? ■^v^n1t;r’s sndw, ' 
Through Youth and*Majihoort’s time 
He wwi by the toil that Umow’d his hiow 
Deep, in his early prime, 

The homely food, and the garments nide, 

And shelter from wind and veeather ; 

Uj^up with the sun, his work was In guii 
Ere tlie birds sprung from the heather. 

Plough — sow — delve away, 

The harder the work, the less the jiay ; ^ 

Do we not know 
Tlie worla goes so ? 

But the shelter that kept out weather and winds 
Had the magical name of Home ; » 

' A word that is dearer to English minds a 
Than palace or lordly dom?! < 

Thare were garments rude, and homely food, 

Bor a little loving band ; 

• And a with was tJteie, once young and fair, 

To|^p the horny hand, 

God— that its strength could give, 
Hot atgirhlw twd age— Imt the means to live I 
Bet the peer have hcarts--e;nd 'tis thought they know, 
AiMAg of joy from otr of woe. 


* V. Orijr had Co., Patemoster Row. 
t See case report in the Titnes, Dee. ifits. 
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Old Age— //<? hath pass'd by years the span 
That the Psalmist, we know, '‘measured out to man,' 
And Fortune, tlie Wind, for him doth rehearse 
The mournful and terrlhle Homan curse. 

His children have grown greyheaded— and died, 

Why doth he not lie In tlie grave beside ? 

For England is bleak to the poor and old, 

She knoweth no worth hut the worth of gold ; 

She doth not attempt to understand 
The noble laboiir ot head or hand ; 

Her soul must be dead, if it never mounts 
To a Heaven \pjyoffd “ rcd-llned accounts ! ” 

And the horny hand is feeble now, 

And theffull brlglit eye is dim ; 

And his scanty hairs are white as snow, 

And lixi totters in every limb. 

Yet may it not be, that memory 

Lives through the wreck of years t 

J)oe» lu‘ call on Death, with that gasping breath, 

And the fast descending tears t 

Oil ! the world is cold 
To the Poor and Old, 

For Im cannot work, and lie doth not steal, 

And only the poor fur him can feel ! 

’Tis Poverty gaunt the shelter gives, 

And a koinely coucli spreads there ; 

Though slie can no more, anti only lives 
Herself on the scantiest fare. 

But she hath kind words, that wake the cliordh 
Of gratel'ul tenderness ! 

Oh, spoils the least, of the wealthy’.*! feast, 

WoiiW soothe tho'hours’ distress 1 

But the Law says, “ No, 

It must not bo so, 

* Away from the scene that minors Homcr- 
w Away, to the parish Vtorkhouse eome ! ” 

Life’s sands are ebbing few and fast ; 

Thank (iod, he hardly knows at Inst, 

'I'he meaning of the words they say ! 

“Up— U]>, Old Man I come — come aAvny, 

Though cold and wet Dcecmhei’s day 
But harsher than tlie melting sky 
The hearts that turn liim forth — to die. 


There are other poems we should ifliully linve 
copied into these pages did our space permit ; iiutl 
iiiaoed, one more we must try to make louiii 
for 

7'he £tind Girl’t Lament, 

It is not that 1 c.annot see 
The birds and flowers of spring, 

‘Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy unknown thing : 

It is not that I cannot mark 
The blue and sparkling sky, 

Nor ocean’s foam, nor mountain's peak, 

That e'er I weep or sigh. 

They tell me that the birds, Avhose notes 
Fall rich, and sweet, and full,— 

Tliat tliese I listen to and love, 

Are not all beautiful ! 

They tell ino that the gayest flowers 
Which sunshine ever brings, * 

Are not the ones 1 know so well, 

But strange and scentless things ! 

My little brother leads me forth 
To wlicrc the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step- 
“• And tiny hand I know, n 
M y mother’s voice is soft and sweet, 

Like music on my car ; 

The very atmosphere seems love, 

* When these to me are near. 

My father twines his arms around, 

• And draws me to his breast, 

To kiss the poor blind helpless girl, 
ile says he loves the best. • 

Tis then I ponder unknown things, 

• It may be— weep or sigh, 

And think how glorious it must be 
To meet Affection’s eye I 

The poetical spirit and power contained in this 
little krolutne can need no better exponents than 
the above lyrics. 
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To the Editor of the Peojde's Journal, 

Till'. Knoli., AMnr.EsiDr, 

May 18 /*, 1846 . 

Sni,— Sitting here in rny quiet home, in tliu 
quietest of valleys, or crossing the mountains 
which close it in, 1 watch the^ways and fortunes 
of the world; and with so muclf interest, that 1 
sometimes long to seek for sympatljy by saying 
what I think and feel of the world’s ways and for- 
tunes. Will you permit me to send yc% monthly 
some of the comments 1 cannot help making as I 
re.'jd of human life and its affairs? Passing by 
grejit political and other notorious events, which 
Hjieak of thcmiselves to all minds, 1 shall offer no- 
lliing like a chronicle ; and the incidents T notice 
may often a])pcai few and small. "I’hcy will always 
be sueli as have s])oken strongly and a^ectingly to 
my own mind. On this ground alone could I ven- 
ture to offer them. 

I now send you my first “ Survey from the 
Mountain.’* • 

Yours respectfully, 

, ^!arriet Martineau. 


SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. . 

I. It is a striking thing to stand watching a clear 
sky on a summer niglit, imd, after detecting herq 
ami there the minute twinkle of a little star till 
wc see them by myriads, to he startled hy the up- 
rising of a large majestic planet, which will ascend 
higher every moment, and be the conspicuous ob- 
ject of the rest of the night. But, to my mind, it 
is much more striking to contompliitc the great 
eolleetion of men’s actions and views, from the 
time when the race began to act till now, and oh- 
.serve that the chief duties of men were no more 
perceived and put in action first than the larger 
stars rise before the lesser ones. One great duty 
which we are now learning in some degree to un- 
derstand, — the care of Health, — seems scarei'ly ever 
to havi been thought of by people of former liinCvS 
in any country. 

Savages do not know how much health is in 
their own power. They eat unwholesome things 
at unwholesome times ; subicct themselves to damp, 
heat, and cold ; have usually little idea of eleaiili- 
nesa ; and, when they suffer from illness in conse- 
quence, think some god or other is angry and 
punishes them. Civilised heathens had no notion of 
duty in the matter of pr<*servdng their bodies in 
health, though they bad of bearing pain w'cU >vhen 
it came. They followed their anipetites, ^r the 
fashion of the time — bathed too much — ate and 
drank too much — lived fantastically, inst«»d of 
rationally ; and Christianity itself, being misun- 
derstood, did not at first teach men better, ihey 
did not see that the virtues of temperance, chas- 
tity, cleanliness, and moderation in all things ai^ 
virtues, because they preserve the human hemg in 
his highest find best condition. Worse ^veii than 
this, they took hold of some passages of their 
blessed religion to join wdth it a suj^erstition which 
w'c now see to be debasing even to the lowest pa- 
gans in the darkest parts of Asia and Africa that 
it is right and pleasing to God to neglect and ^lin 
the body to the utmost for the sake of the soul 
aa if the body and the soul wera in opposition to 


each other, instead of being made to depend on 
each other. ^ So Christian hermits starved their 
bodies, and lived in dirt and cold till they grew 
stupid and wrongheaded while tlicy th<»ught they 
were holy; and monks and nuns shut themselves 
up ill convents, and died off, sickly and wretched; 
just uH some pagan^ in our time, torture their bo- 
dies and starve their minds, and think that they 
please their gods by becoming idiots. 

In our time, a beginning seems really made to 
uuderstund this matter better. WeroyeiTnee more 
the hand of God in the structure of our bodies, 
the more we learn how we “ are feartiilly and 
woiuhirfully made." We see more and more how 
an ailing and ffiuhlc body is unfit for tlie service 
i»f God or man, and we seein willing to try whether 
we cjuinot keep or inqirove our health, and 
help others to do so. We are still very far from 
the mark ; but every new»paper wc open contains 
sfHiie sign tlial we consuU'r ouraclves bound to 
take care of our bodies as well as our minds. There 
are many cnrioiflt fancies, to bo snre, and many 
mistakes. Temperance societies appear not to see 
clearly what temperance is namely, eating, drink- 
ing, and doing only what agrees with us. Advo- 
cates of the water-cure, right as they are about 
the, ctlictcy of cold water, advise what is some- 
times an inlemperate usi* of it. But the funda- 
mcital notion right one in these cases : and 
we have besides a building of baths and wash- 
houses in many places, and a thronging of people 
to them. More and more ]>ersonsmake a eonseiencf' 
of having their children voccinati‘d. An idea of 
having a wholesome dwelling, well dnuned, and 
sweet and clean, is gaining ground among work- 
ing men ; and we hear mure wishes that eoil^e, tea 
and^sugar, were un taxed, that tlsey miglit bo used 
imstead of ardent spirits. 

The number of fatal cases of small-pox, ex- 
pressly mentioned in the district registrar’s notes 
for the first quarter of this year, is 320. Of tlftjse, 
only 16 were after vaccination, (and it. is not even 
sure that all these were properly vaccinated); 171 
w’cre certainly not vaccinated, and the remaining 
139 are supposed not to liave been so. One nmyt 
hope that such a fact as tin’s must convince and 
rouse any parents wlio ha^ hitherto bean igno- 
rant and candess of the duiy of having tlieir chil- 
dren seenred against the small-i)ox. 

Another fact of the time is, that the cholera is 
again approaching us. It is spreading fi-oqi Asia, 
and has already crossed the Russian boundary, 
There is time to consider wlutt we can do to make 
it as little mischievous as possible, if it should visit 
us — probably in a few months. It will b« wiser to 
begin noiv to keep our nersons and hou-ses clean, 
to preserve our general health by wholesome and 
temperate food and exercise, and by encouraging 
in our liomcH a cheerful tranquillity of mind, than 
by Inaking a fuss when the |ime comes with white- 
wash and flannel petticoats, and dru^s and new 
diet, all tried in Jmrry and nanic. This seems to 
he the duty of the time — and when we have done 
it, w(f may kftarn to see Uiat there need not be an 
amount of deaths ^by fever every year double the 
number of the slain of the allied armies at Wa- 
terloo. •And then again, when we have done whaf 
wc can to put an end to this regular fever^slaugli- 
^.er, w^e may learn some other matters of con- 
science— how the moderate use of the brain is 
necessary to the health of the whole body ; and how 
great is th*e sin of unhealthV peo})lc marrying, and 
of ill-assorted marriages of every kind ; in short, 
having once become convinced Ihai it is a prime 
duty to preserve the body by olx'ying the 
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of-natiirc, ^Ye shall be ineessantly leaniiiij? hf>w to 
do this better and better: which is the same fhhiff 
as learning to enjoy life more, 

1 1. 1 am almost afraid to touch upon the sub-^ 
ject of opiKiON— so full uve my lie ad and heart of 
what I would fain any upon it ; — upon the nature 
of opinion, its iuinoTtunce in itself, and that per- 
verted view of its imporltmce which causes men in 
all ages to be persecutors. Of these things 1 wdll 
say nothing now : hut since the month came in, 
some incidents have occurred wdiich J cannot pass 
over. A letter has been received from Fulda, in ^ 
Hesse Cassel, Germany, telling a fearful tale of the 
excitement caused by th<‘ HU])posed coiiverwi^n of 
a Catholic priest to the r^^forined religion, of wliich 
M. lionge is the head. The young priest, whose 
name is Schm'll, was expected home at Fulda, 
from Frankfort, by the dihgenee, at six o’clock in 
the evening of April 23dt A crow'd of .300 people 
assembled, resolved to kill him. Some* earned 
sticks, some knives. The diligence arrived with- 
out him. The mob wont to nis’house, Anaslipd 
tlie windows, and hurst in. Tlu'y found tliere two 
young women — the sister and cousin of the priest. 
They beat those young women cruelly, cutting 
tJiein with their kilive.s on the face and breast, and 
at last tore out the eyes of Mile Sehnell, and ^’e- 
])arted, tlireatening further viidencc. I'lie ]>oliee 
arrived loo late to do more than nlTrest some of the 
mob at random. The young ’women w eie removed 
to the hospital, and were believed to be dying. 
Some persons call this, with eniphasiH, a Popish 
porfiecution : but let us see how matters stand in 
our Protestfint country. 

The Binhop o/FAeter solemnly warns the House 
of Lords,and from his place there, the whole country, 
that the safety ancf glory of the nation are dootwed 
to pass away on occasion of the repeal of some old 
enactments against Roman Catholics ; — enactments 
which impose pains and penalties on theui on ac- 
eouni of their religion. The long standing war 
bclwci Tithe C-athoUe and Proti'stanl jirinciple in 
relation to temporal government enables us to un- 
derstand the ahove. But what are we to think of 
a man being denied the ordinary legal protection 
to life arid pro])erty, becansi* he holds Jieither prin- 
ciple? A*ncwspaper-renorter ujijieared at the Bow 
Street iiolice-office, to prider a eliarge of assault 
against another. He had been sworn, when 
tin defetidant's counsel instigaled the question 
w hetherthe Relieved in the book he held? He did 
not He further deeh^red, in answer to qtiesihms, 
that ho did not hfdieve in thebehig of a God. The 
magistrate, Mr. Javdiue, otfered some exlioi tation, 
which was of course fruitless under the eireum- 
stimces ; and tlnm tlie eonqilainant was dihinissed 
with insult, M’e have nothing to do here wdtli the 
manliness, or the contrary, of the defendant’.s coun- 
sel, nor with the nature and temkmev of the crjtfu- 
plainaut’s Opinions, noi»w'ifh Mr. .lardiiie’s hope of 
converting nim on ihe spot by exhortation in a, 
police court: nor can we, I think, question the 
jiiability of the magistrate to grant justice in the 
case. It appi^ars Lhajt the^aw Kngftind forbids 
the administration of the oath, and consequent 
] 4 ro«iecutiOM of the tase, under tlie eircum.sjance of 
a man's declatiTig his disbelief of the gospel on 
which i« to swear. A\'ha1 we have to do with,, 
is i\m outlawiy of a citizen on the groupd 

of hi« opinions on religien. The crtmtnmeTy with 
which tne complainfti^i was treated is *tlie aflnir 
of those only who e:kpr''ssed it. It disgraces Ihem- 
ficlves and not the object of it; and wc may leave 
them under the di«grace.^ But the civil disability 
inlBvted on a man who is not chargc'd with any 


civil offence, but wdio has morality enough to / 
forego the protection of the Jaw rather than deny ,/, 
his opinion.s, is the aflair of us all. We see 
the inclination of the ignorant and passionate \ 
among men rather to excuse an act oi‘ moral 
wrong than an opinion different from their own; ,■> 
and we call this ignorance and passion. But wdien 
\ve meet this ignopnee and ^lassion embodied 
in the law of thcf-land, we feel shocked, ashamed, " 
and alarmed, that every otic of ns is living under 
such a law', lilie practical part of the mischief lies 
in the imposition of the oath ; - an oath which can- 
not be eolftsciciitiously taken, aeeording to its 
terms, by a 'ory large number of persons entitled 
to the protection of law. Some, as is wadi known, 
twist its meaning to save their eoiihciences : some 
litter it merely as a form, necessary to attain their ' 
object : while some, as in this ease, when brought i 
to reflection, are compelled to decline it, and to 
.submit to a denial of justice. The removal of such ' 
a. stumbling block oq, the tlireshold of justice i.s an 
object within our hopes and our means, if I'litiently 
and peys^j^veringly souglit. We must endeavour 
to secure^' as :i substitute for the oath now inqiosed, 
a modfr'of nliirmation which sluill involve no spe- 
culaUve opinion, hut express merely a solemn in- 
teutiou l(' speak the truth. No oath could hind a ! 
pevson wdio would tamper with such an aiiirma- 
tiou,; and every hodyj.knows that the existing oath 
ikoes not hind slijjpery eonseienci-s among pro- 
le^. ed Cdiristians, any more than so-called Atheisis. )' 

As for bringing about a true and general libera- ' 

lity in regard to opinions, the shortest way is for j 

every one of us to resiiect the opinions of others, he / 

they what they may, as we would have our own |. 

respected. In these matters we, ignorant and fal- , 

libh' at our best, are not made “ judges one ol 
another.” 

III, May Oth." “ The Chancellor of the Va- 
chequer acknowledges the reiudpt of 10/.,” dn-., 

Sic. How often we see in th(‘ mwvspapors acknow- > 
ledgmonts like the above, from ministers of state 
and private individuals, of sums of money under j 
the signature of ‘'Restitution,” “ Consclenee,” 
“Justice,” “Penitence,” or the like! If resti- * 

tution of money is frequent, wo may hope that ' 

lhc‘re is much of other kinds going forw'ards, of 
which tliere is not the same occasion for us to hear 

leparation for slander or other injuries. Such 
testimonies to the siqiremacy of Conscience arc 
truly cheering. We put them by hi our memories 
‘ lay them up as treasures in our hearts, by the 
side of llic precious examples which, thank God ! 
are never wanting, of men and women who forego 
anything that the world can ofl’er them, rather than 
impair in the least the freedom and peace of tliciv . 
integrity. Testimony is never wap ting that our , 
weal and woe lie in our own hands, and in no 
others. 

IV. *'ln reading of the incideiks of the time, 

nothing strikes, me ofteiier, or more painfully, than \ 
the want of courage which i« manifested by men, [ 
and •which passes unrehuked and undespised (fis 
cowardice), in an age when a certain degree of , 
i^anliness is supposed indispensable, and is, in y 
connnon speech, taken for granted. In almost ( 
everjt newiipaper, we see advcrtisernentis imploring (; 
the return of some father, husband, son, wno has 
absconded, in difliculty, or in the apprehension of \> 
it, leaving tho.se whom he is houna to protect to 
struggle on in dcBpair. “ If A.B, would not break /( 
his wretched mother's heart” — “If C.D. would 
corffinunicate with his unhappy family” — ami so y 

on : and nsuiilly we And an intimation at the end, ( , 
that all will he Jmshed up~tliat affairs can be n 
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arraiifycd, and so on. Supposing one insane licre 
and tliere, still, how many dastards there must be, 
running away from the consequences of their own 
conduct, ami leaving the innocent and helpless to 
auller from them ! ; 

Then again—the seductions ! How dreadfully 
frequent are the cases of men growing hard and 
hrutal — (the brutality of cowardice) — when the 
victims tliey brought up from Ae country impor- 
tiino thomfor broad in the towns ! A man brings up 
to town the lass he is in love with-^perauades her 
to leave for him her fatlier’s little farm or cottage^ 

■ -‘despises ilie mother’s anguish, andPthe father’s 
shame, and accepts the girl s too easy truat; finds 
her and her tdiild a burden — and, when he marries, 
a nuisance; drives her away from his door with 
cnii'lty, or, impelled by fear of disgrace, uses foul 
meiiiis of riddance. From beginning to end, the 
whoh* conduct is cowardly — whether the dastard 
he MTi army officer who can march up to the nioutli 
of the enemy’s camion, or a thief ^dio can make 
his how with an air on the scaffold, or a “ decent 
tradesman,” who lives in a perpetual panic lest his 
■vvit'e should hear of llu! misdeeds of his former 
life. A man’s courage is shown by the w’ay in 
wliich he meets — not great (^dls chiefly — but those 
w liich lie understands. A thief w'lio goes hardily 
to the gallows is not the less a coward, if hen? too 
ignorant lo* comprehend llie awfulness of death, 
and if he has shrunk from the inconveniences c Jii- 
seijiieut on his vices. Ilow niucli more o# the 
s)»irit of true courage do we often find in the vic- 
tims of these cowards! What generous forgive- 
ness, what inalienable attachment, what self-sacri- 
fice, what extraordinary freedom from vindictive- 
ness, do we see in the despised outcasts whom the 
(‘owards of society have ruined 1 There is a case 
now pending, which musl have awakened many 
minds to consider these things. A man in West- 
minster is in custody on the charge of brutally 
assaulting, and throwing out of the window, the 
woman who lives with him. While she was in the 
hos]ntf\l, toiMll to give testimony, several witiiesses 
sw(*re to having heard him say he would throw her 
out, and to having seen him take her by the 
middles and throw her out. The woman, on rally- 
ing enough to make her deposition, declares that 
she threw herself luit. As the case is undecided, 
it is not for ns to declare whether her solitary tes- 
timony is meant lo screen her murderer from 
jiisliee. i will only sav that it reminds me of 
something that happened when I was in America, 
in the city of riiiladelphia. A gentleman of that 
city had hfought up from the country a farmer’s 
daughter, whose heart he had w«)n under nroniise 
of marriage, 'j’he cholera soon reached tne city ; 
and one winter’s night she was seized with it. On 
recognising the symptom.?, her lover turned her 
out into the bitter frost, and commanded her to 
mnki* no n-ii’se outside, hut to go away, dV Ids cha- 
racter would be iniured. She went away, creeping 
on till, in the middle of the nightj slie Tell on a 
door-stop, and lay there in agony, till found by the 
watch, and carried to the cholera hospital. There, 
every sort of entreaty, and even threats, and ejciy 
bribe that the circumstances admitted of, were 
employed to induce her to tell he# owfl name 
and that of her betrayer. “No; it would hud: 
him with his family ; it would hmrt his character.^' 
For him she denied herself tho last intercourse 
with her family : for him, she died nameless and 
lonely. B 3 r whatever name of opprobrium some 
may call this fallen creature, I feel that sheVas in 
herself of an angelic nature. Her bright wings j 
were all ruffled and soiled, no d^ht, by the filthy 


hands she had permitted to grasp them, and pull 
her down into the slough of sin and shame : hut 
the angelic nature still there, ready to rise 
again when released by the death merciuiUy sent 
to her so early. This story, and others whicli have 
come to my knowledge, must prevent my ever par- 
ticipating in the feelings of contempt and disgust 
ordinarily entertained by British ladies against 
this class of oppressed sufl’erers. One sucli in- 
stance as I have related above takes from the most 
irreproachable of women all right to cast out with 
contempt erring beings who yet have qualilit's 
wliich prove their sisterhood with the purest and 
higliest. 'nn 4 V claim from us that pity which is 
due to all sufferers ; and moreover, those retneying 
effosts, without which tiie deepest pity is of iio 
avail. Our <'ourage, on their behalf, must go as 
far as it will to repair the cowardice of their be- 

trayeis. • 

• • 


THE HISTORY OF A DKCOliAlTON AND 
rrs INVESTITURE 

• ALKXANDar. Dumas, the celehraled French po(‘t 
and novelist, is decorated with the crosses and 
orders of all cffinitries and of all colours ; he wears 
them suspended from his neck upon his hreast, 
and attacned to the button-holes of his coat. It is 
really delightliil lo hear him relate the liistory of 
all his crosses, he holds all those honours so 
cheap, his vein is so humorous, his wit so 
sparkling; and when he has run through the 
string of their naiTallve, one wouTd almost wisli ho 
Iwd a few more, to hear him Vtill expatiate upon 
them. The following is the faitliliil history of one 
of these, as related by lumself, and is eurions, us 
the estimate of such distinctions in the eyes of 
genius. * 

A few years since, Alexandre Duma.s pn.ssed 
thiougli the city of Lneeu. He is too v^ell bred a 
man not to render to every sovereign tlje honours 
due to him; so he immediately proceeded to pay 
liis respects to Prince (Hiarles-Louis. "J’lio Prince 
received him with the ,inost gracious urbanity. 
The ncquaintanci' was soon fornunl ; the two gen- 
tlemen were seized with a moat lively sympathy 
for each other f they became quite intimates. The 
Priiice opened his heart to the man 8f letters, and 
requested a favour of hiin^ 'riiroughout the whoh» 
vast extent of his thirty-four leagues stumro do- 
minions, there was not a man to whom he could 
confide a jiroject of the most eminent importance. 

He was in fuel di'sirous to have liis armorial hi'ar- 
ings litlu»graphed ; it was in vain that lie had 
sought for an artist from one end of this kingdom 
io the other, he had not found a single individual 
capable of gratifying hia princely desires, ami lie 
entreated Alexandre Dumas to have the precious • 
work executed for him in Paris. The poet j)ro-« 
mised hi.s highnoss that which he so ardently r<'- 
quived-““Snd h# keptjiiis wgrd. About a fortnight 
afterwards Duke Cnarles-Louis received his blazon 
lithographed by a (inst-rate hand. The litliogra))li 
was accompanied by— the bilh that most awkward 
of all appendages to goods delivered ; amounted 
to the large sum of 200 Broncs I hut the Prince did 
not, could not, perhaps, see the invoice, or may 
he he fiprgot so trifling amount; and Alexandre 
Dumas woii in for the recommendation. He never 
for a moment reviled against*, that destiny which 
had made a crowned head hi.s debtor, not he. Ho 
had forgotten all about his 2()0 francs, whaib one 
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fine morning his servant— Alexandre Dumas kee^js 
a servant-announced his Excellency the Marquis 

of , ambassador of his Majesty the King of 

, and also minister phuiepotentiary of his 

Highness the Duke of Lucca, The Marquis 
waited on the Poet, however, only in the latter 
capacity. “ Sir,*’ said the ambassador, “ my 
nniater, the Duke of Lucca, ha# commanded me 
to invest you with the grand cordon of his orders, 
and I am most happy to be the hearer to you of 
that agreeable intelligence.'’ 

“ I am deeply penetrated with gratitude towards 
his Highness, and towards you, M. le Marquis," 
replied the poet, “ and T accept it. But, — will it 
be very expensive?" « ** 

“ A mere nothing. Hh highness will excuse 
you the more consiilerable fees." * 

“ But the amount. Bo so good, M. Ic Marquis, 
to name the probable amoqnt." 

“ It will he about 200 francs." «, , 

“ Two Inmdred francs. Oh! very well; T con- 
sent to that ; hut it iTiust not exceed 200 fsanes. 
His liighness is so good as to owe me that sinu,' 
and 1 will hold him quits in exchange for his grand 
cordtui," 

It was agreed between the ambassador and the 
creditor, that in no case the price of the decoration 
should exceed 200 francs ; and the order of Luecif 
from that moment reckoned one dij^iitaiy more. ^ 
“ Such is the manner," relates Alexandre 
Dumas, “in which I obtained my eighth cross; 
all the others have been conferred upon me on 
occasions quite as serious. 'Tis certainly eccentric 
rather, but nevertheless true." 

Every person who receives decorations from 
crowned heads hae not the same candour as Alex- 
andre Dumas, , 

P. " 


$ottr|) for the |}ro|)le« 

THE RAGGED-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
Bv Arnhbldt Weaver. 


" T laUly pWd a vIhU to WinAfior, where* a school has been 
c'ltabli'.lietl on tbo llAff 7 vd*schoQ) principlo Thcro were upwards 
of 100 youHK persons jireseiit, from the age of 10 to IH. 1 heard 
tlieii) lead, some very well indeed, and answer questions which, 
tint, a few wcebs ago, inlght just as well have h?eii put to the verj' 
hoard < upon Tjliicn they were sitting. And wlio had done all 
this? Mot the Court ! Not the Teers ! Not the Clerg^ I Not 
the Oisscntiiig Ministers! the wealthy inhahitanls of the 
nei;»hbfinrbood 1 No! it had been done by a poor and humble 
Chimney-sweeper, who sat there with his dirty fjwe, teaching and 
doing more good than thousands of others of ten times Ida 
eapaeJty."- fitr Jtuhaf Ainsliv’s Leciurvx on Jtafjgcd SehoolK, 
Febrvury .1, 184d. 


His wealth does not consist in gold ; 

No serv.'int.s ha.s Iq' at command; 

No land he owns ; and yet he is 
A nionaiL'h in the laud. 

For heaven infused a royal soui 
Into his human jnouli, at hirtji ; ^ 

And gave him noble- work to do— 

The noblest iqion earth. 

Fitly he does a reverend task, 

4lid occupies a reverend seat; 

Roots from neglecttid mind® the tares, 
And plants tne?rein the wheat. ^ 

The simptest folk ca;* now perceive ‘ 
That he who doth obstruct the mind - 

Who finds and leaves men ignorant , 

Is foe unto mankind. 


Thus, portly fathers of the church, (, 

And statesmen who uphold the slate, U 

If ye would hold your empire long, /,' 

With this man emulate. \ 

„ M’^liat though he be of lowly birth, 

And you are sprung from Hnoage high ? (' 

The useful work a man performs , / 

Is hia nobility. 

He is the pew wliosc W'ork is great ; 

A man js measured by his deed ; ' 

But Godicnnobles .all who strive, 

Though they do not succeed. 

TIic R#bd we cast into tlie soil, 

Tile .soil W'ith liberal hand repaj.s ; ' 

And he who does a noble work 
A1 ukes fruitful all his days. ; 

Our seed tlie richest product* bears 
Our soil repays a thou.sand-fold- 
A good thought dropped into the mind, 

The harvest is untold. i 

They only arc llw' kings of earth 
Who sway the sceptre over mind ; 

And THIS KiNtJ, in his .school, betiuealhed 
A kingdom to mankind I 


AN ^ALMANACK AND CALENDAR FOR 

, The cominu Kiontii.-june.* 

By Caroline C. White. 

OENERAL notices. 

Hstro7iomical Pheiwvicna : — 

Sim rise.s at 51 miii.pastU, atul seta 5 min. past S, 
on the Ist ; ana on the 30lh rises at d8 min. 
past 3, and sets at 18 min. past 8. 

Moon rises at 2 min. past 11, on the 1st; ami 
on the 30th ri.*<cB at 50 min. past 10, sets at 
2 min. past 11. 

's Changes. — In the first quarter on the 

2iul, 30 min. past 5, morning. At the full 
on the 9tl|, 30 min. past 3, afternoon. In the 
last quarter on the 16th, 38 min. past G, 
morning. New moon on the 23rd, d8 min. 
past 5, afternoon. 

Mars an evening-star throughout the montli. 

Mercury a morning-star at the heginning of tlje 
month ; invisible towards the end. 

Venus a morning-star throughout the month. 

/>/Vf/,s,-”-Nono heard after the end of June, exee])t 
the stone-curlew whistling late at night. 

Skeep-sh earing y begun last month, is generally 

completed this. Before the fleece is re- , 
moved the sheep are washed. It is one of 
the most ancient, as well as picturesque 
operations of rural life. 

Ciicket-matchcs and boat-races arc of 
frequent occurrence. 

Weather , temperature of the n'^r does not 
attain its highest point till the two following 
mmiths : the dryness of the atmosphere, and 
the conseijuent amount of evaporation, arc 
at their height. The average number of days 
on which rain falls is under 12. Mean tein- 
* nerature 68 deg. 7 min.; highest, 90 deg. ; 
lmvestil7 deg. o 

«1. Monday. — Whit Monday. The festival of 

Whitsuntide, instituted 813, to commemorate the 

Feast of Pentecost, and so called because in tlie 

* \iVoug the works examined for thiB paper, wc rnuBt acknow- 
ledge oul> especial obligatimiB to the excellent British Almanack, ? 

Poruter’a EircyrJopxdiq of Natural Phenomena, and Howitt'a ] 

Book of the Seasons. 

}> 
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primitive elmrcli the newly bjiplizod persons, or 
ealechumeiis, wore white garmenls. l\c niOflen> 
Jews celebrate this feast two days — dressing? their 
synagogues and houses with garlands, and abstain- 
ing from all secular employmcut, * 

2, Tuksday. — Whit Tuesday, Anotlier holiday. 
Here is a model for the nru)de of spending it, 
from Howitt’s delightful /?oo/ro/t/tc Seasons. ‘‘ To 
steal away into a quiet valley, by a winding stream, 
biiriedj completely buried, in fresh grass ; the 
foam-Jike flowers of the meadow sweet, the crirn- > 
sou loose-strife, and the large blue geranium, nod- 
ding beside us, the dragon-fly, the ephemera and 
the king-fisher, glancing to and fro, the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on the 
stream ; and one of our ten thousand volumes of 
delightful literature in our nockets.” 

Fairs. — Greenwich. Wells ; cattle and horses. 

3. WnoNKSDAY — Ember ttfeek, C^ford Mich. 
'iVrm begins. Roses now begin to blow in suc- 
cession, tipple trees quite mttof blossom, and wall- 
flowers no longer in perfection, 

‘1, Thursday.’— Peas, beans, and sweet-scented 
vernal gr.'iss, jiow diffuse their fragrance. The 
common jay, frequents our gardens, Jind makes 
havoc ill the bean rows ; the fox-glove and red 
]»oppy beautify the fields; the older tree is in 
flower, and the grasshopper heard ; and the fern- 
owl may be seen of an evening pursuing the fern- 
chafler, its favourite prey. 

Event. — British Institution, founded 1805. 

5, Friday. — Wild roses (Rosee Sylvestres) 
begin now to flower in the hedges abundantly ; as 
for example, the Scotch rose, white dog-ro.se, 
eommon dog-rose, apple-hearinj? rose, downy- 
leaved rose, and many others, which, during this 
and the next month, enliven the hedge-rows and 
woodland iilaces. Now and then a red poppy 
flowers in the gardens and in warm places about 
this time. 

Biography, — The birthday of Adam Smith, the 
celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations^ a 
work which may almost be said to have done for 
political economy what Sir Isaac Newton's Prin~ 
ripia did for physical science. j 

Event. — Slave trade abolished 1807. 

Fairs. — Malmshury ; cattle. 

(j, Saturday.— Tlie general character of June, | 
in the happiest seasons} is fine, clear, and glowing, ' 
without reaching the intense heat of July. Its | 
commeucement is the onli^ period of the year in 
which we cottld possibly forgot that we are in a 
world of perpetual change and decay. 

Biography. — Jeremy Bentham, the philosopher, 
died 1833. * ‘ ^ 

7, Trinity Sunday. — Proper lessons ^or the 
morning service, Gen i., Matthew iii. Ewening 
service, Gen, xviii,, 1 John v. 

Events. — The Royal Exchange founded by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, 1560 ; his crest was a gras.s- 
hopper. ^rhe punishment of deaih*for forgery 
done away witn in the House of Commons by 
a majority of 13 votes, 1830. Reform Bill passed 
1832. 


8, Monday, — St. William of York. Straw- 

berries in flower plenteously. Sword-lilies become 
common. % 

9, Tuesday.— Most fresh- water fish are now 
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in season, and will bite eagerly ; fly-fishing is be- 
come animated, especially for trout, which is in 
its glory. The angler’s life is now delightful; the 
country about him a paradise full of greenness and 
flowers ; -the birds shower their songs upon him 
from every bough, and now, if ever, he has sport 
to his hearUs content. Flies from the Ist to the 
24th, the greendrakc* and the stone-fly ; from the 
12th to the 24th, the greeu*«drukc and the owl-fly ; 
lateatnight, a purple hackle, a flesh fly, the pea- 
cock-fly, the ant-fly, a brown gnat, a tjttle black 
gnat, a grasshopper. 


HJ, Wbdnkswiay. — The splendid scarlet of the 
red poppy among the c^n is an object of great 
beauty ; its appearance indicates the presence of 
the summer solstice. Doubtful poppy (Papuver 
duhhim ) grows more oi^ walls and waste places, 
and is (jf a n^ler red colour. 

Fairs. — Slirewsbury; cattle, horses, sheep. 


• 11, 'fH uiiSDAY.— <SV. Barnabas. Corpus Christi. 
In all Catholic countries celebrated with music, 
lights, and flowers ; these arc strewed along the 
streets, aiitf the richest tapestries bung out upon 
the walls. lu the churchwarden’s accounts of St. 
Mary-at-hill, in the City of London, 1486, the 
following entry occurs: — “For rose gavlondis, 
afld woodrovc garlondis, on St. Barnabas’ Day, 
xjd." 

Biography , — Roger Bacon died at Oxford, 1294. 
Frofessor Dugald Stewart died 1828. His name 
remains an honour to the philosophy and literature 
of Scotland. 
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12, Friday. — Easter Term ends. The cuckoo, ,1 

uiMally first hoard about 20th df April, is common \\ 

nil May, and till about St. Barnabas Day, wbcii (( 

bis note gets hoarse, and it is a rart* thing to hear ' 

him after the commencement of the a‘stival 
season. 

Fairs. — Haverfordwest, cattle, horses, sheep, 8rc. 

13, SvTURUAV. — It ii> now the beginning of the 

solstitial season. Poppies, pinks, roses, now begin 
to flower ulcnteouBly. Tlie days have attained 
their full length; a heimtiful twilights takes the 
place of niglit. The leatis fully expanded. The ^ 
venial Flora begins to goolf, and the heat of Mid- 
summer succeeis. Swifts and swallows are now ' 
very numerous ; wIilmi the latter fly Very low, we / 
must eJkpeet rain. ^ ) 

AVz/ri.— Whittlesea; horses and cuttle \ 

14, Sunday, — First Sunday after Trinity. Proper y 

Lessons for the morning, Josh, x., Mark xiv. ; 
Evening, Josh, xxiii., 2 Cor. xi ; 

15, Mond vy. — Good farmers now should follow 

wj) their weeding wflth diligence. The charlock, / 

bugloss, or catatail, and poppies, spread themselves 1 

over the fields. The yellow-rattle is a great • ] 
nuisance in the pasture and mowing fields. • 'i 

The New London-Bridge founded with ^ 
great ceremon>i} 1825a « / 


16, Tuesday. — The meadows are still in full 
flowef with the yellow crowfoots and buttercups, 
the grass being rarely cut W this time. « The mid- 
summer beetle, or femcbafmr, appears, hut is not 
numerous till midsummer. 

17, \Te ON BSDAY.— ^Swallows are now numerous. 
They are often capricious in fixing on a nesting- 
place, beginning many edificesj and leaving them 
unfinished ; but when once a nost is co mplet ed 
in a sheltered place, it serves for several u<*i«>n8. 


fish ere now 
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Those which breed in a ready-furnishecl house get 
the start of the others by ten days or a fortnight. 

Biografhy, — Addison, the celeln-ated writer and 
contributor to the TatUr and died at 

Holland House, K ensington, 1719. The birth-day 
of V/esley, the founder of the Methodists, 

ICvenU \ — The first English caral opened, 1761. 

/hfira.— Grimsby ; sheep. 

18, THoasDAY.— Sweet William abundant. This 
plant is a native of Southern Germany; it is a 
favourite in our gardens, coining into flower in the 
niiddlo of June, and continuing till the end of 
July; it is said to derive its comniyn name fj^in 
St. WnUaiJi dc Monte Virgiin', It is certain that 
most of our English name^For herbs are of monjtish 
origin, and many of them have a religious allusion. 
The French call this flower Oe/7/c/ d(\s Poetes; the 
Italians, Garafano ; otheni, sops in wine. 

liiography . — Colibett died, 1836. * * 

Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 
i’airs.—Droitwich ; cattle, cheesfi', and \^<5bl. ^ 

19, Fhiday. — H ow delicious are the evenings 
become* the frosts and damiis of spring are nast: 
the earth is dry ; the night^air balmy and reiresli- 
ing ; the gh>w-worni has lit her bnun ; the bat i^s 
circling about; the fragrant breath of nower§ steals 
inb) our houses ; the bees hum senorous inusif 
amid the pendant flowers of the sycamore tree ; 
the cockchafter is hovering around it the .stag- 
beetle in the south soar.s cheerily iu the clear air; 
and the moths flutter against the darkening win- 
dow pane. 

/f/o,( 7 ra;iA;(f/. —Sir Joseph Banks died 1820. He 
and lir. Solander,''a pupil of Liniiams, accomnauied 
Captain Cook in his voyage round the world, anj 
became famous among men of science throughout 
J'hirope. 

Events , — Magna Chartu (a body of laws— the 
great barrier nt Englisli liberty) .^xihscribed to by 
King John at Ituiinymeud, (a uioadow between 
Staines and Windsor, now the site of Kgluim race- 
course,) 1215. 

Northampton ; horse.s. 

20, Satujpoay. — O verseers to fix on church- 
doors notices to personS qualified to vote for 
counties to make claims, — N.B. Persons on the 
ngistor need not make a new claini, uule.ss they 

. .1 1 •_ 1.*/' ...i; *1 


tells US, that in his time it was the custom, in 
the north of England, chiefly in country vil- 
lages, for the old and young people to meet 
on the eve of this day, and oe merry oyer a 
large fire which, of whatever material it consisted, 
was called a hone-fire ; over and about this fire 
they freqeiUly leaped, and played at various games, 
such as running, wrestling, and dancing. The 
custom still exisk in Ireland, in Spain, and in 
Germany. Stowe, in liis survey of London, tells 
us, that on the vigil of St. John the Baptist, every 
^man’s door being shadowed with ^reen birch, long 
fennel, St, Jbhn^s wort, orpin, white lilies, and the 
like; had also lamps of glass wdth oil burning in 
them all night. 

Hmgrirphg. — The celebrated patriot, John 
Hampden, killed iu battle, 1643. A memorial 
erected on (3mlgrove-field, the scene of his last 
and fatal struggle with the Royalists, 200 years 
after his death. 

/Vamv. — 24, J5, 26, Boughton Green, Northamp- 
tonshire; miscellaneous, Cambridge (for a week); 
Tniscellaneous. 


. 


have changed their qualification or place of abode. 

-La (‘ cession of Queen Victoria, 18^7. 

21, Sunday. — Second Sunday after Trinity, 
Proper lessons for the morning *<(*rvicc, Judges, 
iv., Luke v. ; evening, Judge^s v., Galat. y. 

The Loiufcsl Dag.- On this day there is an in- 
terval of sixteen hours and thirty-four minutes 
hetweim the rising and setting of the .sun, which 
int(‘rval is longer than on any other day in tlie* 
u*ar. « 

. 22, MoNDAY.--Teneh ( r^pW//#/.sr makes a 

loud snapping noi»e with the lips, as it rises lo the 
water’s surface, from Jmu; to^ne end oftAugust, 
in warm weather, at night. ^ 

'i'’rtiV#*‘™^HorncHStle ; horses and cattle. 

23, Tveuday,—* G low-worms become frequent. 
They ate also oalled 8t. .lohn’.'ii worms, from ap- 
pearing about the Feast of St. John the Baptist. 
Monksbood, wolfsbane, and larkspur^ ur(j now in 
full flower ; the long blue ^spikes of some of these 
flowers In our cottage gardens are called blue 
rockets ; they are ,m<iny of them poisonous. 

j^ytts^EDNBSDAY. — Midsummer^up Bourne 


15, Tiiua SHAY.— The fernchaffer comes within 
the Kolstitiul season, ,ahoiit June the 26th ; they 
are, like the coekchalfer, erroneously called May- 
hugs. but lire diBtinguish(‘d from them by their 
green bronzed backs, th^e cockchaffer being brown. 

26w Friday. — This is a busy month in the ope- 
rutioViHj pf insects : an ample fund of amuKemi'uf 
maybe found in watching the operations of w{is])s, 
and the mechanical arts of bees. The angler’s 
Ma>-fly, golden-green beetle, the euckoo-s]«t 
insect {cicada spvmcruta), the stag-heelh‘ {tucanu^ 
cennis)^ the largest of our insects, with a great 
variety oi'butterllicH andmoth.s, are now abundant; 
and glow-worms, ealled St. .lohn's W’orins, and iu 
German, Jokaitith irurmc/ien, a])pcar in baiik.s 
and hedges. 

Erents. — First stone of the London Docks laid 
J802; opened Jan. 30th, 1805 

27, Satukda V. — The grass i.s by this lime ready for 
cutting in pu>st parts of England, and if not nlvendy 
cut, we advise tne farmer to take advantage of the 
least prospect of a few fair days to cut it, in case of 
a wet July, which sometimes happens. 

Pairs. — Wigan ; horses and liattle. 

*28, SuNDAv.— Tliird Sunilay after ’Frinity. 'i’he 

£ roper lesson.s for the morning-service, 1 Sam. li., 
like xi. ; evening, 1 Sam. iii., Ephes. v. 

Events.— Queen Viiitoria crowned 1838. 
Biography. —Kubens hiu'n 1577 
iv«r.¥.— Higham Ferravs; horses and cattle. 

29, Monday.— -St. Peter and St, Paul cocks- 
comb, or yellow-rattle, blows ; and when it appears 
the grass said to be tit for mowing. (Jroose berries 
begin to be coloured. 

J^w«/ak -Q uarter Sessions begin in this week. 
-Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; manufactured 
good.s. Spalding; cattle and borses. 

3tK Tue-sday.— T he gn*en fruits of the orchard 
are Becoming coiispiciioiia, and the young nuts iu 
hedges tfnd copses prep from their fringed husks. 
The garden presents ripe cherries ; melons, straw- 
berries, and gooseberries, and currants, assuming 
tints of ripeness, arc extremely grateful. Grapes 
are now in flower. 

Biography. — William Roscoe, the friend I of 
lib^rty^* ana author of the life of Loreneo de 
Medici and Leot^c Tenth, died 1831. 
ihirc .—B^idgei4>rth ; cattle, wool, &c. 
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THE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 

Bv Thqhi*ton Hunt. 

'jmE :^OYAl^ ACApEMY. 

Thi^ nf lEe Royal i» jiwtly 

Rcrom^Wj rt\^ tlia^ hu8 sc^on for m»xs^ 
yrarsi, ||[ sm\n) ^i|ol\irrM which are mastoid 

pioceu in thair Wm \ ; number whicli clis- 

play much ability “• many nmre in the aggregate 
Ilian rnrpier exhibitimia eimhi bopt; autl >^rY 
lew previullii Khowr.'i have been i|u Htlle (litithgured 
by positively bad pevhMrf‘aucc«. To the spectator 
wbogPea miprepurcd 1)} technical knovvleage, who 
rogurti^ pictures less as tests Qf manual shill than 
so many creations -real scenes recalling history 
or outi^nrd nature, or giving body to the fancies of 
fietiou-tlie coUeetlon po.sseascs sij*gular iutevest 
tVoui its abundant variety. '■ 

The abundance, indeed, \% iU (bhlti bVw IWm* 
can he imagined more bewildering tu^thn uhMU^ 
(iat<'d llum the being lurpiMi ip, with UU guiOM bpt 
tlie luunerieal catalogue, among a Wlldtith^J^s of 
^oaie duiusaiid pieliiH's, covering $h|» Wglll With^ 
out any order pertinent to their Uf tU 

artisu 'by whom they ave tsxecuiea 5 a^ve some 
(•(javse classification with respect to better or worse 
plat es — a distlnetioa which IS said to go much by 

Tlu»*pictmes are arranged under the snperin- 
tejid-'iiee of a “ hanging ctunmiltee.’’ f^ppoiuted by 
tlie )L»yal AeaiUony. Mure in nitmiH V W sent an- 
nnally than the roonis of tlpi national huilrtiug will 
hold, and the ta^k of arranging pictures of lUl 
suhj 'ets, all tints, Hhd si^i's, is ubviouiily one of 
gie.u didiculty Perhaps fJOiuf. souse of diniculties 
that i'an be IHtlo appreciated by the publio 
haidcns the ('onsciouces of the Imuging cuupnittce 
figainst the hlainp which tltoy antnimly incur, 
es]*eeiully fn>in those artists whoso productions 
attain only hniitlbrent places. But (me bad oubet 
of the present promiscuous* distribution seem* 
.iltogether to liayo escaped notice. In the utter 
iibsencc of clfC'siflcatum} tbe s])eciator is not only 
di|ui\tMl of Hjuno guidance in his oh«ervation of 
the pictures, hut is positively haHled by irrelevant 
and ptrplexing comparisons whfldi fovco ihein- 
s' ly -s upUn his sepsc, even wdicn ho is JUYt aware 
01 h. The want of fit arrangement is nnjin^t to 
tlie artist whose paintft)^ b placed in j\utap»»ition 
with others, less skillul)y, b\U. more gaudily 
painted, which impart to i\ a coldness not pHipor 
to it. But, moreover, precisely to the samp extent 
tlic spectator is betrayed into l^lso cnuolu^ions, 
which teiid to ob.struct and vitiate hia judgment. 
Pictures sceni to him leaden whiclt are modebtly 
painted, or those }>hirini{ which ave harinujiious in 
themselves, hut are unduly contrasted w:ith others 
‘ of a very cool Ioik'.' Variety is plfa«»i''g> W the 
chaos in the auroessiop of subjects, where it runs 
through so miiltuuduvuus f KHllevy, helps to be- 
wilder both the observ|tiun ^pd the memory, apd 
to* foil M^httt is a icaRw useful enmpanson, that 
between rnaiim v fp which artists 

treat,;Cf>g5t*to uub^i'cts, and even that botWOin pic- 
tures by the same artist. Jp (♦puvre the 
arrangebmnt is simpliiled by placing each artist’s 
pictures all togetlier. Ip the ancient part of that 
national gallery, fur inaUtnee, all theRuhotiBes are 
together, all tlio Titians ; in the modern part, all 
tht‘ Horace Vernets. Yon have, therefore, at least 
thif^vantage, that you can step from the cluster 


of pictures by one painter, viewing them as a whole, 
to that by some other painter whom you wish to 
compare wdtli the former. 

Perhaps it would greatly contribute to tlie plea- 
sure and advantage of the beholder if the uassifi- 
cgtioii were further improved by placing together 
ail pictures of an analogous kind. '* he spectator 
is, at present, forced /^o jump fiom subject to sub- 
ject of the most dpposite natures; from grave to 
pay, from lively to severe ; from serious to bur- 
Jo^^uc, from fuliculous to sacred, and in liiat 
jduplping prodc^S, of course, it is impossible for the 
mind to becomo attuned to an barmoniems tiain (d‘ 
tbov^pht. ThtJ eftect is something likt that of 

reading a collection of fugitive ineces,” by 
** various hand^i'' in an Elegant EdiravU; where 
BlO OMUd, dwelling long enough on any one 
class of subjects to become imbued with itft spirit, 
is baulked of its full impressions, passes carelessly 
on, and ae(|uiresahabit, as it win*, of “skipping.” 
The enervatirg iuflufcnce of sindi a j)roeetfs need 
not be insisted on. 

Ju entering the (in^at Exhibition, the spectator 
would do Wt'U if he could bear in mind thc injurious 
ofiOotH of thn promiscuous distribution, so as to 
check then) as far aa they can, Oiu' means of 
dulhp ^pie to fix your atjcntion steadily oii any 
PUa' picture that you think w-orthy of a thorough 
pontsal. So far as colihiring and execution go, it 
iS not a bad t>lun to isolate the picture Irom its 
neig'rtbuurs, by looking at it through the b.ind, 
which yon form into u sort of little telescojie for 
the purpose. Steadily avoid the habit of allowing 
yo,ur eye to wander over a dozen pictures at 
once. 

Thu uroaent exhibit top does not abound in v.luil 
is umimtood to be the higher class of liistoncid 
paintinga. Few can even pretend to that d^\sig- 
untion, and tho.n* lew are pot among the must 
remarkable in })oint of ability or ii.ter^'st, but 
there are soipc illustratiopa of history which, ui 
our view, would he inore beneficial to the nntech- 
niral Ix'holder. You cannot go far betere yon are 
stopped l)y a scene Adi of figures, full of eni rg< tic 
exproantou. There is something seriousl> the 
pp{tt^t?“”«tepu' portentous OYont impending. Tlv’ 
oatalpgpe calls it Ordeal by Toucti” (11). T he 
old appotfstition is w^ell known : if a man were mur- 
deiH^d. persons suspected WH'rc made to touch tin* 
body) a^ud it was believed when the real murderer 
tmpUlpd it the congealed blood would begin to 
How. There is no doubt, that, so long un the 
practice was believed, it practically tended to the 
lUscovery of the murderer; Whose rclucluuce to 
undergo the ordeal, and whose whole hearing, na- 
tuvplly betrayed him. And we see such a case in 
the picture before us ; the murdel'i'd man is 
stretched pp p bier, in a cburcli-** his wife is rat bis 
feet, cittigiipg justice -grave ecclesiastics super- 
intend the cprtipumy — nobles stand uromifh-'every 
eyo is ifixcd ppon the countenpuee of the man 
Avhtl is bo>y called upon to touch the body : the 
Btraiped tbp convulsed effort by which he 

Vmdwmiriii to votoin his self-possession prove the 
wurkipg poUBciops guilt. You know that he is 
the miTrdprer;^ and those who stand around, be- 
Ijevinffi ip tWe rite, nee that it leads to the* detection 
guilt; Ja it wmnderful, therefore, that they still 
believe in its saetpd authenticity ? The painting 
is by Mr, Macliso. Faults are to be found with 
its execution ; but it is full of life and animation, 
and ^Ibgst brings forcibly to the eye the practical 
workings of that ancient usage. 

We have reafj of the violent confiscations^ of 
monastic properly' which tarnished tlie Reformation 




/) in England, not loss than it was tarnislied by tiu* 

]) unworthy inotivi-s of H^-nry VUl., whose criminal LETTCRS ON li\IU)UR 

IV voluptuousness it was made to subserve. Even 

(' where it worked to good ends, it often did so by lilE WOHKINCt MKN OF ENGLAND. 

)/ harsh and unworthy means. Even where it visited Hy Winr iam IIowitt 

i tho».< who IvBd done Wrong, it did so witl. noodless " r;ii.^A^ilo« i,t. 

') cruelty — with a base malevolence wliich was worse 

( than the ^rong redressed. Il*erc»is a scone of the LETTE;B FOUKTH, 

,7 kind;— “The Visitation and Surrender of Syon a RETUosra'TivE glance at co-oi*lkative 

) Nunnery (at Isleworth, Middlesex) jto the Com- assoctAtions. 

7 inissionerB ap])oiuted by Cromwell, in the reign of . 

: Henry VIII.,” i)ainted hy Mr. P. E. I^jole (575). My Fellow Countrymen, 

|I Monks and nuns were incited to accuse each other • 1 needmot tell you, who, or at least many 

7 of misconduct, in order lo justify the spoliation ; of you, have read and thought much on ibis suh- 

j and here that had inauamvre ia at work. While jeet, iliat the idea of Co-operative Associations, as 

rud(‘ porters are bringing out into the hull the rc- a means to correct the evils of the social system, is 

7 sources and substance of the convent, base he- by no means new. From very ancient times, and 

,/ trayers in monkish dress are exposing the religious in niany^difler^ent periods and eountries, there have 

' ) sisters lo the commissioners ; and feminine reserve ln‘en great and far-seeing minds which have j)ro- 

( is outraged by the rough tyranny of tjie irregular jected, ^nd, il^ many instances, carried out, 

// court. There may be some atiifnesH in the picture, sebemes of social Ide which aimed at diHiising 

)) something inavtiiicial in the cuuiint attitudes of the amongst men n move equable enjoyment of llu' 
nuns and the sainci>c‘ss of their features ; hut on good things of this world than generally exists, 

the whole the scene is widl expiessed, and viewing Statesmen, philost^phers, and philanthi’opists, rise 

;t it, w(‘ feel more keenly the lukdceds of that cruel in solemn succession on tljc nund at tlic mention 

) jjeriod. t of 4he fact. Moses introduced sueli a system by 

) (filler rejections arc snggesti’d by Mr. FIa<it- divine direction^ Lyeurgns, Solon, and Minos, 

i lake’s “ Vislt4o the Nun” (Ul), and Mr. ChviiLs’s weft* 3)hilosophie statesmen, vvlm eaeli in his own 

“ Making a Nun” (IiOO). country, estabbshed in nueient times ii iieeiiliar 

ji Ilesideb these gt'Ueral illnstvations of the S|>irit political and social «ysteni, widtly clirt'ercut to 

7 t)f history, some positive inculeiits are dc])icled. those of all other nations, with this view. In 

'I'here is “The Knighting of Drake bj Queen some of these the idea of Comnnmisni was pre- 

7 Elizabeth,” the work of hlr. llollui.s (lOT), or dominant; and tin* saim* principle nu’ets us 

' “ Tlie iulrodiiction of Flora Macdonald to l^rineP amongst the Aineiiean aborigine^^ hotli of ilie 

' Cliarh's Fklward,” by Mr, A. Johnston (.‘174). Mr. north and south , in Peru, in M('j>ico, and amongst 

\ A. Egg puts before you the frivolous women and the^mw extirpated Cliaribs. It was the s}-rem of 

leeklcHs eavulievH oi’ C'havles the Second’s Court, ancient Germany, and, no donht, of the eastern 

M in n picture (4tH)) which he ealls “ Buekiugham tribes fiom whom they dcsei fided. J'his was tin* 

,j Eebiiil’ed.” llnekingliam wooed the beautiful and fact, again, in India, and there weie trai'es ol' it in 

' silly Miss Stcivart, w'ho boat him in building card- Peisia. So long as this institution continued 

■' houses, and treated his suit with contempt, .Here amongst a peopli*, the strange dis]>arity of rank 

, * she is building a card-house, and ])ertinaciously and condition wliieh so dislignies the ihee of 

paying no regard whatever to Buckingham ; who modern nations could not exist. 4'he Essenos, 

, sits by in swelling di.spleasnre, gay to the extreme amongst tlie Jew’s, fountl(‘d theii religious asso- 

in his attire, and mortihed to a pitch of the traj^icttl ciation on this basis; the Ihimitive (’hristianM 

in his eountenanco. The spirit of dissolute gaiety, adopted it, and the Monks»allei wards. Tlu' mo- 

) the beauty of the ladies, the efi'emiiiate gallantly naslie institutions, in tlieir cailier days, were 

) of the men, are excellently brought forth. splendid examples of tlie advantages of popular 

' Anotlier illustration of the same period is fur- co-operation. yo*long as they retainetk the simple 
' iiished liy Mr. E. M. Ward, in “ The Disgrace of and lau^ihlt' objects of liiing apart filun the 

/ Lord darendon, after his last interview' ivilh the woild in order to hibqur-for 4lu‘ w'orid, they tlou- 

) King- Scene, at Whitehall Palace, 10(57” (545). rished amazingly, liy co-op^l ativc labour, and a 

The place of the scene is the Pahuie garden. The e.oiisolidation of their funds, they wmre enabled to 

^ King has lift* tlie council abruptly, and is walking live ip peace nnd eoinfoft, to cultivate h^arning 

) oif, with his back to you,' the spectator ; tlie cour- and the arts, to preserve lijjht in tlie earth, and to 

' tiers howung oy either side, Clarmidon is coining | difliise it. They seUled m savage deserts, and 

' down the steps, and is running the gauntlet amid brought (hern by their manual labour and example 

' the curious and scornful glances of the gH> ladies int» cultivation. They went on from one har- 

) and gentlemen^asseniblcd about the nathwhy ; for harous nation pi another, ^nd forming colonies, 

the garden Avas at the moment a good neaHht;^»nged introduced agriculture and civilisation. So far 

I by courtiers. The attitudes of the b>standers are from any w ant of that success which of late day.s 

;( somewhat too ovklciitly studied, and the fom- has been onfall hands prophecied to all such enter- 

) position has, perhaps, too little of a fortuitous prises, it wu.s thw ver^ suci^bs which was their 

) character for perfect verisimilitude ; but the livt^- ruin. They became rich, corrupt, thence iii)]io- 

\ licsl imagination wdth which you, the reader, might ])ular, and so were put down as corporate bodiest 

i' endeavour V) recal the scenes recorded tby Fepys Had they not had the curse of celibacy ey^grafted 

or Clarendon, would fail to set before you anything their sehemo, their success would have been as 
) so like the aspect of Whitehall on lhat niemornble perpetually, as it was tempoiarily, eomplete. The 

\ day — its baffled political mtrigue, its hardness, natural growth of their conunuiiitic'^ would have 

<[ and profligate gaiety— as tlux clever picture of Mr, made thefn universal. Like so many hives of 

7 Ward’s* It is one, too, from its strongly marked kiiow'ledge, industry, and social, prosperity, they 

;) character, which is well suited for copying in would have sent forth sw'firm uftw swarm, colony 

\ wood-cut; and w'c have endeavonrA to lay befori after colony, into the yet unreelaimed regions, 

/' the reader the best copy that we muster in and the world w»,ml(l loop, ago have seen rcaiffSIl 

,) that manner. all that national happiness wliich was the d»eam of 

') 
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Plato and Sir Thomas More. Utopia wonid not 
have been a fablc'-land, but the eailh we livi‘ on. 

'J’he Jesuits took up the priiici])lo t)!’ co-operative 
association, which liad grown rank and unsavoury 
to the world in the hands of the monks, and with 
tlie worst of principles to cairy out, they again 
succeeded in showing it crowned w ith extraordi- 
nary success. Spite of the jealousy whicli their 
]»laus of domestic insinuation and national domi- 
nation created : spit(‘ of having for those been 
driven repeatedly out of every European nation, J 
not excepting the Popedom, for which they profess^ 
to maintain tlie spiritual light ; hys edever system 
of eo-operatioii they hav,^? always contrived to re- 
cover their ground, and at this moment fu^-arm 
ov(*r all the Christian world, filling thinking men 
with terror. In Paraguay they eKtablishcd most 
extensive colonies amofigst the natives, whom 
they disciplined to the nicest condition of social 
order and pliysical prosperity, till^their power ex- 
cited the jealousy of the GoveriVment, atid tli^y 
wc're thence also expelled. With the example of 
llie Jesuits before our eyes, we wonder that the 
mmlorn plans for co-operative associafions should, 
tnr a moment, have been deemed Utopian or dilfi- 
('ult. Nor is their success alone wonderful. ♦In 
the very regions of tlicir greatest triumphs, Para- 
guay, they hav(! been succeeded "by a new' ndvtn- 
tiirer. The Dictator, Francia, there established 
‘200 agricultural aud social colonies, of 1500 persons 
each, which yielded an euonnous produce, more 
til an>!> double that of ordinar)^ culture. Their 
luimhcrs increased, fresh colonising swarms were 
sent out, and spite of heavy drudgery and a (pia- 
driiple military service imposed by this dictator 
upon them, they sfiread and fiourished during diis 
lifetime exlr<mrdiuarily. 

These instances, stretching through thousands of 
year 5 , and down to our own times, for the success' 
of r%ncui is a thing hut of yesterday, fully jiistify 
all tlie speculations of such men as St. Simon, 
Owen, and Fourier. 'I'liey prove that this success 
does not even depend upon virtue, for the monks 
were proHjierous ages after they ceased to be vir- 
tuous ; the Jesuits have been jirospcrous spite of 
an unprificipled and iin<) 0 ])nlar policy ; and Fraii- 
cia was prosperous s])ite of the grossest outrages | 
upon common sense and humanity. Jle de.stroyed | 
a third of the annual produce ts prevent foreign 
trade, Avliich would lay his schemes opmi to the j 
vc rld which he oarcfi^lly shut out; he njfned his 
ei' dised neighbours ; he di.smissed at the ;tge of 
forty-live the chiefs of families ; he refused to 
admit rich families ; he made a de.scrt round his 
possessions ; he paralysed commerce by restricting 
H, to a single harbour; he forcibly reduced the 
number of domestics ; and yet he nourished I It 
ia evident, therefore, that success in these id- 
stances did not result from virtue, from the excel- 
lence of the end in view, from avoiding what was 
even absurd and wjckod in the administration of 
the plan. It resulted from the united vigour of the 
principle of co-operation and of the mbn who ex- 
ercised it. 

, These instances, again, justify the philof^)phical 
speculations of the niost contemplative minds of 
all ages Ivnd countries. It b a singular fact, and L 
one which would have mude the principle of co- ^ 
operation aud social organisation, as a great instru- 
ment of human happiue^«»^ worthy of a trial, had 
it not been proved thus universally practicable by 
those singular epamptes, that the greatest spirits 
have everywhere, and in every age, had apenehani 
iot«iifJieoriBing upon it, and budding up in their 
capacious imaginations a paradise of justice and 


general joy. Plato’s JlepuhJiv., More’s VtopiUy 
Bacon’s Nvw Aialanfhy Cmnpuuella's Hcpvhhc of 
the Sun y Harrington’s Oeeaucty the kindred dreams 
of Sw'ift, Berkeley, and other great writers, all 
spring from this source. Goethe, in his Wilhelm 
Meintevy has also indulged in a beautiful vision of 
the san»e kind. ^ 

Blit that which has haunted the most intellec- 
tual minds of all ages, and which has been reduced 
to every-day ♦|iracticu and success, alike by the 
lawgivers of Judea and (ireece, the monks of the 
middle ttg(!^, and the Jesuits of this, has taken a 
now' and more active existence since the French 
Revolution. The aw'ful doctrine of (kminiimism, 
which makes tile lordly Sybarite tremble on his 
silken couch, awaking from its sleep of uges, Iujs 
found its zealous apostles in Bahenf, Proud lion, 
and Cabet. With them we have here nolhlng to do. 
St. Simon, Owen and Fourier have stood lorth ns 
the cham])ion.s of tlu^ e (.'-opera live princii)l(‘, and 
comparing their sphmdid promises with the atluaJ 
results of their plans, the adherents ot ('stablisbed 
opinions ])lease lliomsclvcs with the assertion that 
they are failures. 

And failures, to a great degree, they aie; but h t 
us, before coiidemuing the prineiph*, sge wlu'llw v 
th% cause bf failure he in the principle it'.i li’, f'r in 
some extraneous matter attached to K. St. SniK'n, 
tho^, patriarch of the system, openly and boldl) 
pra'ielu'd, if not the tloetrine oi’ ("k)mnmnisui- 
oiioiigh of itself to alarm all capitalists, and i-liiil 
the door most efiectually to their assistance — 
something so akin to il that few people are able to 
81*0 the difference. Though himself a pious ('Inis- 
tian, his disciples soou broached opinions and vi( ws 
in connection with liis plan wliieh gave e(|iuil 
ahum to the lovers of sound moralily. The men 
adopted a singular uniform, and wore long he. iriK ; 
the women, absurd and uncouLli giinneiits, Uidi- 
eule was ponied upon (he wliole school; and 
though St. Simon’s philosojiliy luis lu'cni much ad- 
vocated, il has uevt'r lieen practised on any broad 
scale. FouriiT professed liiinself also a (’hristian ; 
but his doctrine of “ tw'elve jiassions that must all 
he fully gratified," and his altravliou passmircy 
sound to ordinary ears much more like the gruiit- 
iiigs of “ Kpicurus’ stye,;” and have spread an 
universal alarm amongst the pure and religious. 
He has found many and ('locmeiit expomi(lers of 
his plans, especially M. ('onsidernnt, and his phi- 
loao])hy is i cry fashionable in JTance, Spain, 
Belgium, anil with many speculatista in Germany 
and here. But his com]>lete moAiA ^Phalansterr 
still remams a model, and nothing more, liohert 
Owen, in our own country the great father of 
Socialism, with a singular policy, at the very com- 
mencement of his endeavours to recommend his 
system, took the most decided of all steps in tliis 
Christiali country to discommend H, by avowing 
himself a disbelicvc'r of revealed religion. The 
insurmountable stigma of infidelity was thus fixed 
by his own hand upon it, and it has consequently, 
on every trial in tins country, languished and died 
o]jt. New Lanark, Orbiston (founded by liis dis- 
ciple Mr. Combe, and others), Tytherly, one after 
anotlferj hftve proclaimed the fatal Miistako of 
attempting to create a principle of unity where the 
most vital primdple of unity, the great religious 
feeling of the country, has been violated. For this 
no sincerity of purpose, no industry (however gi- 
gantic), no sacrifice of money or peace of mind, 
has oeen found an equivalent. A more genuine 
philanthropiBt,lor more enthusiastic labourer for 
the popular gfod, than Robert Owen, I do not 
believe to exist; but he made, at the outset, amis- 
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take which will pull his eystcm rcleutlessly to the 
pound. In America his scheme has succeeded 
best ; yet even there New Harmony has jiroved 
soinetbinp^ different to the o/r/ harmony, lie has 
found how hopeless it is to bring together a crowd 
of undisciplined persons, without one great com- 
mon bond of union, something more binding and 
compelling than the selfish passions of ordinary 
life. In Siort, neither St. J^monism, nor Fourier- 
ism, nor Owenism, has yet becfl able to vdiulicate 
by facts their snlendid promises to mankind, and 
it may be well uoubted if they evei*will. Yet out 
of all these may, perhaps, some day be somelhing^l 
drawn towards a more perfect schdlnc of social 
reform ; and if the principle of Co-operative Asso- 
ciations has not succeeded with them, has it there- 
fore failed? No! On the contrary, on every side 
ther(‘ are brilliant instances of its success. Thc‘ 
Shakers and Rappites in America have established 
themselves in most flourishing co-operative socie- 
ties, though their religious prineiples arc by no 
iiu'aris of an attractive character. I4f>th eoirmnini- 
ties renounce marriage, and thus are only pre- 
served from extinction by constant supplies of new 
aiUierents from general society. Mr. JBnckinghani 
visit(‘d these religions communities, and gives, in 
his 'J’ravels in America, t]ie*most decided account 
of tlu'ir flourishing condition. Miss Martineau, 
also, Visited them in her American tour, andcon- 
lirijis all the* statements of ‘Mr. Ruckinglimn. She 

S.'VS 

T'k’H' .iro fiftwn Sh:iki‘r ('•>tal)lishin(.*nt» in the Tnited Pinion, 
.Mill th( 11 to 1 .il nuiuln-r i.s Ivlwoeii fivr aiul six thoiis<m«l, Tlirir 
1- iifi nnt'stidu ol llu'u fatin’ surcesn so fai as v.oaUhJs con 
("nil’ll A very niodfiatf iimount of l.ibonv has stcincU to th*‘ni 
HI p i'(‘(l'on Jill th(' coinlo’tN of'liff tlinl Hhv Knovi iiov toenjov, 
.Mid as nincli iioalth ht'f.id(’.s .vs N.ould o<'nnM.'nd the luteltcKlUHl 
lii\iiiu's of (iliioli tliey do not driani Tlu* raxlh doi-s nut show 
iiimi' llouriiilMiig fields, garden'., and ortlnrils than thclis. 'J'lie 
lion SI"- aie Rpneious, and iti nli lespc’tts nnoxroptionalile 'Phe 
liiu.h of eiCM'v extonial tiling testilo’S to their vealtli, hotii (.t 
and Iciamo. 

She th(‘u enumerates the abundance of their do- 
mestic maiuifaetures, and adds : — 

If ricli external provision, with a great iiiuonnt of aceutnnlaled 
'.vealtli hfhides, is Ou’ icsiilt ot co-operation and community of 
1)1 operty among an ignoniiit, conceited, \ nett soeieiy like tins, 
what might not the same prinriple ot association achieve among 
ii inou' intelligent set of people, stimulated by edueatioii, and 
exbilnatod by tlie enjoyment ot all the bleshings which Pruvi- 
di'tice lia-s pliwed within the reach of man ? 

ffhe Rappites are a colony of Germans who emi- 
grated in 1804 from Wirtemberg, under the gui- 
(l.'inee of their pa.stor, Mr. Rapp. They lirst settled 
on tlie waters of Reever, Fenusylvania. Here, 
with but just wealth enough to purchase a pos- 
ses.sion in n new, wild country, they set to work ; 
and, passing through a state of hardship, penury, 
{ind difllculPies, that discouraged many of them, 
and caused them to quit the body, they succeeded, 
and in 1813 sold that settlement, and purchased 
the one noW called New Harmony, in Indiana. 
This they sold in 1825 to the society oL Robert 
Owen, but Jiot before it consisted of 80, (wO acres 
of valuable land, estimated, with its stock t#ud im- 
provementsj at a million of dollars, or 2,500 dollars, 
if divided, ibr every man, woman, and child ;^an 
instance of accumulation in the labourer’K nos- 
spssions t6 which history does not aflbwi a parallel. 
They removed thence to Economy, on the Ohio^, 
near Pittsburgh, where they stilklive and flourish. 
Mo.st of their attention is devoted tp manufactures. 
They rear silkworms, and weave silk. They have 
shee]>-walks, and u large woollen manufactory, 
jiicir factory was burnt down in 1834; the loss by 
the fire was 00,000 dollars, but|^is was a mere 


trifle to this wealthy hodj". Miss Martineau de- 
scribes their settlement as having a still more 
flourishing air than that of the Shakers. Tlieir 
vineyards, corn-fields, orchards, and gardens, 
gladden the eye. There is an ahundanee so mucli 
beyond their need, that it is surprising that they 
work, except for want of something else to do. 
Miss Martineau 4eacribes the people themselves 
as ignorant, vain, and conceited. Her remarks on 
the grand principle of these associations deserve 
serious consideration i — 

Whefher any principle to this effect can be brought to bear 
upon fiTiy large oUtiS of society in the old world, is at picMut 
tiu' mo.st ImportftTit dispute, perhaps, that is agitating soriotj. 
It \fiU never nowi»’est till it has lieen made matter of cxpoi inieut. 
11 a Atuylow piinciple has served the purpose, for a time, it 
least^in the New World, there*seeniB much ground lor (’.xin'c- 
lation that a l;u higher one may be found to work, as well in tlie 
more compbeated code of European society. There is, id least, 
every cpeouragement to try WJilli) there arc large cliisNes oi 
peoph lierc whose tondittoii cin sc.wplv la* made worse , wlule 
tlie present systrni (if such it may be called) impose* caic onilie 
ruh, excessive anxiety on the middle classes, and despeiatjoii ou 
the pool; while ^e [lowerfiil flic thins, as it were, fated to 
^)picsH* llu blrhtWs alter powci to riiriimvetit and countciart; 
and the i)ower}e.sH to injure; it seems onl> reasonable that some 
section, at least, nf this warrmg population slionld tnake trial nf 
thci peaceful piinciples wlueh aic working suecesstuily ehsewhere. 
The co-operatf\ »' nuMhod.s of the Shakeis and Itiippiios might be 
tried, without any adoption of then spiritual pnde and cruel 
Miperstition. These are so far from trllmg iigfiinst tlie system, 
llTat they jiiomjd the obscivcr to ni.i.uk iiow miieJi h.aN been 
done xn spite of such obstacles. 

• • 

These arc grand cases, and these arc not all. 
It is said that tlu're arc iil least a dozen other com- 
munities in America, founded on the principle of 
public propel tv, and all successful iu a. pecuuitiry 
point of view. One of tlie most conspicuous of 
these is Zoar, a colony of (ien^ans again from 
'Wivlemberg, settled on tlic Tuseiiruwa, in Ohio. 

capital of the colony is cKtimated at ^4,00(1/. ; 
which IS allogetlier clear profit, for the settlers had 
not a single shilling of their own wlicn they first 
embarked in this asboeiation. Now they Imve a 
canal of their own digging, u bridge over t)ie*riy(>r, 
and anotlicr over tbt' canal, of tlieirown l>uildii)g. 
They have a griniling, a saw, and oilier niills; 
machinery for the matmfaeture of cloth, stockings, 
linen, &c. ; tanneries, hrick-yarefs, cVe. 'I'liey have 
an inn, and public garden.s m tin* centre' of their 
town, for their recreations, with greeirfiouses for 
citrons and ])onugranates. They meet here for 
social enjoyment, and c'very Sunday evening have 
mu.sie here, anck.sing hymns. 

SlriUng as is the success of the*co-rf)pprative 
priucijflo in America, Europe is not wanting of 
its examples ; and perhaps the most successful in 
the whole \^orld is tliat of the Moravians, or Heru- 
huters, in Saxony. 'Hiis colony was settled in 
1722 by Count Ziuzendorf, on a large property at 
BertboldsdoiT, in Upper Lusatia, wbien he made 
over to tlie Moravian emigrants, descended from 
Uic old ]>erseciited Hussites. 1 visited this place 
in 1811, and was much struck with its air of sub- 
stantial wealth and. comfort. The whole scene is 
one of great interest. The people are busy in tlie • 
fields. All is well cultivated, all is neat and 
floiirishiiifl:. ll,has tl^ air a new’ settlement in 
some primitive country, where the whole body is 
bouiui together with one faith and one heart. Siich 
is Hernhut, the quiet but active head colony*of 
one of the most remarkable of confiu uni ties, 
whether regarded on account of their thorough 
renouncement of the world and it.s de.sires, or for 
the mirtvdea of civilisation which they have eflected 
from pole to pole, with a handful of sim)de, p.ious, 
and indefatigable people. SoVarly as 1823 they 
had sixteen settlements in (fermany; three in 
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Denmark; /ire in Sweden; one at ZiHst in the 
Netherlands; Heventeen in En^^land ; one in Seol- 
land ; five in Ireland ; one in Russia ; ami upwards 
of twenty in North America. From the.se they have 
sent out missions to Greenland, Labrador, to the 
Cano, to Egypt, to Turkey, to the Eart Indies ; 
and are said to have converted ^nore than 30,000 
natives of those countrii’s to Cliristianity. Thus, 
by co-operative industry, they have not only been 
able to live, but to f^row wealthy ; not only to jfrow 
wealthy, but to become civil isers and Christiuniscrs 
to the very ends of the earth. 

It will be (observed tlmt, with the exception of 
the Shakers, all tb(*se successful eo-onerativeshgve 
been Germans. A sober^jdodding people, accus- 
tomed to Hiibordiuatioi!,*they appear peeul^rly 
well qualitieil to carry out this great principle. 
But it were easy to quote instances of like suecesa 
in Holland, Inlanders, andrthc agricultural districts 
of France* but we will now only selett on# more 
case, and tliat shall he from amongst that restless, 
desulmry, and i)roverbially imprittddent people, 
the Irihli. A Mr. Vamlnh'ur determined in 1S30 
on hying Mr. Owen’s principle, with certain modi- 
Healions, on Ids ('state at Raialiine, in die county 
of FI, ire. He settled forty labourers on an estate 
of 018 Faiglish acre.s. 'J’liere was on it a saw-mill 
and thr('sliing-jnill, and shells of a factory and 
Weaving sh()]j. He advanced the »ece.ssary tooly, 
inachiuery, seed, &c,, and was to he jiaid out of 
the ])roduce. The jirospect of a share of the .sur- 
plus product' of tlie crop stimulated tlie num to the 
utmost industry. No success could he more (h*- 
cided. In 1831 the rent and interest were paid in 
money. In 1832 the value of the produce was 
iK'arly 1,700/. . the advances made that year for 
food, seed, elothiug, &c., being only .55t)/. Tl^e 
society grndmiDy incrcabed to double the original 
number. Their homes w'ere ch'an, and there was 
every comfort. In the midst of' this prosperity the 
whoh^evperinieiit wa,s w'reeked, not by any fault 
in plan or people, hut by the gambling los.'ses of 
the proprietor, who was ntU rly ruined by them, 
and ohiigi'd to fly his country. 

Hcr(‘, then, are .surely evidences sufficiently 
numerous and mu'(|uivncal of tlie practicability of 
carrying o*it the principle of co-operation in asso- 
ciarhms based upon agriculture; and it comes 
nainrilly to be asked why these associations, with 
aJ! tl’is preafif/c of success, have lUot been more 
rally,adcfptod '? and in jiarticular, why, with our 

!i! ming and distressed population, it has il^itheen 
mere fairly tried in Encana ? These reasons ;nay 
he v.arious. It will be seen that of those here meii- 
liouv d, all the associations, except the Irish one. 
Inivi been religions ones. Tliey have thus had 
one great bond of union. Two of these -the so- 
cieties of the Shakers, and the Moravians — existed 
before the Fiencli Revolution, niid, therefore, owed 
nothing to the stimulus derived thence. That aft 
the theories of the French philoso]dun*s have rc- 
«mained tlieorios, smd that of Robert Owen, in our 
country, has faih'il in practice, may partly result 
from the waiit of that religious uriiicifle which 
has so Hignally promoted the success of the others 
referred to; from the stigma of sensuality of ten- 
dehey, laxity of the marriage tie, and the Horror 
of ('ouinuwuam, which have rc'pclled at once the 
pore, thi^ pious, and the wealthy. Whether these 
systems deserve all the odium which attaches to 
them, t do not atop here U) inquire. It does attach 
to them ; and eyery one* knows the old adage — 

“ give a dog a hadhamc, and hang him." 

But there may and there undoubtedly arc, 
rna^ij^^ther causes besides these which have ope- 


rated to prevent tlie more earnest ahd persevering 
trial of those colonies amongst ns While the pure 
and pious shrink from the idea of irreligion and 
licpTiae hound up with their name, and the capi- 
talist from thp property-subversive tendency attri- 
buted to them, the general, sober and practical 
mind of the English public suspects them of being 
too theoretic, too Utopian, too artificial in con- 
struction, to net w^d) • They seem to require loo 
extensive an upturning of the old established con- 
dition of things- To cull too niany men at once, 
without preparation or adaptation of habit, to act 
together intqt.a complexly organised system, which 
might soon generate confusion and ruin. While 
these idea.s prevail, there can be no advance of 
capital in those large quantities nrces,=iary for an 
experiment on a fair scale ; and without this cajiital 
it cannot move, Here at present is the bitch. 
Mr. J. M. Morgan, the able and philanthropic 
nutiior of T//e lie volt of the Bees, and of llmiipderi 
in Urn Nineteenth Century, has long been calling 
; the attention df the public to apian for estiihlishing 
! a co-operative colony of this kind in connection 
with religion. He would have a cliurch built in 
it, ami the religion of the Slate lliere preached. 
He would bind up, ag;;iin, with the junnciplc, that 
which Owen severed from it. There might lie a 
('Imrch colony and a dissenter’s colony, as a li-ial. 
'Jo ibis he has solicited the attention^ (if bishops 
and dignitaries, and we understand with marked 
suocjss.* 

At this juncture, then, it he}mve.M the i)eo]de to 
ask themselves whether there must ho an} further 
waiting? Whether they do not possess all within 
th«jnselve.s which is needed to co-openile for their 
own benefit? AVhether there he not another plan 
that may be adopted, and this the time to Hdo])t 
it? Whetlier llicy may not leave bishops and 
dissenters to si^tth' matters of religion, wliile they 
settle this great problem of a purely industiial 
nature ? I believe, my friends, that tlu' time is 
come when yon can help yoni selvos, willumt waiting 
for the h('lp of any one. This vou can ih) by your 
own capital and industry, and that without any 
man, woman, or child moving out of their ordinary 
towns, habits, and associations in w'hicb they now 
live. This is the great problem of the ago, and 
we will discuss it in our next letter, 

I remain, Fellow-Countrymen, 
i Your Fellow-W'orker, 

William Howitt. 


TALK ABOUT MUSIC. 
By Henry F. Chokley, • 

No. I.— OUTLINES. 


So am 1 to perceive musical interests and 
sympathies making way among all classes of the 
English public, that I have entered upon few tasks 
with greater pleasure than the performance of 
a promise to “ talk about music" in the People's 
Journal- 

How to 1#y out the given space mott advan- 
tageously, becomes, naturally, the first question. 
To pack away th(? elements of a great art and ela- 
borate science in apill^box space, is the Charlatan’s 
feat, which is only to be accomplished by cheating 
his ai^ienee. There are no royal roads to under- 

* See the f&ge 46, an account of an inaportant public 

meeting Just held. I 
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standing. Yet, without understanding, there is 
no enjoyment. No art can be truly relished l)y a 
crude and uninstructed taste. TJie pleasure given 
by a tune does not amount to a love orjVhisie: 
it is merely an evidence of capacity to love' 
Let us see, then, if service cannot he rendered by 
offering a few hints to aid in the formation of 
judgment. 

It would seem absurd to befjinhy reminding my 
readers that natural Music no ^lore exists than 
natural Painting; were not the mistake made 
morning, noon, and night ; nay, and tlefended, too, 
as an amiable and clianning protest i^ainst “ so- 
phistication.” I cnll ihut music P”erit‘s souu‘ 
simple soul, encluuited with a ballad, who will 
look aggrievi'd and wiairied if compelled to listen 
to some instrumental symphony, or (juarteit, ca- 
solo, (rood friend ! what you proelaim ahnul is 
no more tliaii this — namely, that your ears are not 
eultt\ ated. 'The Halhid pleases you by as'<oeiati(Ui, 
by the interest of its words, by some livelint‘ss in 
the rliytlim, wliich lust is in*no degiwe more nin- 
sical than tlie step]>ing of feet, or the stroke of 
dads in a barn, or <xf hammers on an anvil ! You 
would not let a eliild whohus only mastered words 
of one syllable decline further studies with an air 
of self-eoniphieeney, crying I call ihat l.m- 
giiage ! ” Taking your love of the Ballad liy way 
of ground wo^-k, you Avill find by degrees that! to 
trace melodies less formal^uid common-Tdaei* is 
an ini‘xhaustibh' ]doasurc ; that yonr delight hi 
the iii<moh»|»ue will lead you by sure and nafliral 
approaelies to imter into Uie compiadionsiou of 
dialogiu', ix'partee, comhiiintion ; that your recog- 
nition of the simple accord of two voices, wliieh^s 
hut a reproduction of wlint you hear every time a 
bell till Is, will gradually prepare ynu for other 
liannoiiies, more rare and more delicious, giving 
the zest of variety to what might otherwiKe pall 
by its extreme sw’eetness. Thus, too, from liking 
music b(H;ause it belongs to your favourite hymn, 
or passage from Shakspeore, or song by Burns or 
Barry (^iriiwall, you will easily ])roeeed (if tlie 
syin])athies lx* kept open) to the stage at which an 
aiY words— or till a]>hrase, wdiich is part ol’ 
an air, acquires lu your mind a distinct indi- 
viduality, (iraduiilly will come that sciisilivenoss 
to different qualities of sound which so deliciousiy 
enhances the satisfaction of the listener. You will 
])erceive that each instruuu'nt has its appropriate 
occupation -a “ whi'refore” to explain its place in 
the full hand beyond the tlat of mere caprice — that 
violin and tinte, and clarionet and bassoon, and 
harp and organ, are ruateriuls for expression as 
indispensable to the musical thinker as colours to 
the painter. Nor is tluTe one of these advances 
in musical ktiowdedge whieh, if wisely made, will 
not be illustfated, so to say, bv some parallel ac- 
(juisition in one or other of tlie sister arts. Bor 
in opposition to all who denounce Mujjic ns the 
pastime and* the profession of tlio frivolous and 
sensual, 1 nnisi tieclare that its infiiicires will 
never be rightly felt, nor its practice, ‘whether 
executive or creative, be carried out to the perfection 
of which it is capable, so long as it is treated as a 
mere aimless aniusoment, disconnected from ev*‘ry 
other utterance of poetical imagination. 

'Phat a^Jain is an incomplete ahd shtllow^ love of 
Music which coiifiuca tliehearer’s pleasure to only 
one school. I cannot allow German friends 
to accuse mo of a predilection for trumpery he- 
rauae I have a moment of relish for tlie aelicious 
melodies of flossiui as well as for a Symplujny by 
Bei*lhoven : nor will I ait content under the 
Italians’ accusation of heartlcs^eas, because 1 



can be moved by the spriglitliness of French 
rhythm, in additi(»n to ilu* scniiment of Italian 
song. The true lover of (he Drama will enjoy 
Kunpidcs, and Tm*tnico, nnd Shnkspeure, and 
Molitire, nnd Alfieri, and Schiller, and Congreve, 

— nay, and even Kotzebue, too; each according to 
hisoVder; for perfect love casts out prejudice as 
Well as fear. Dofnot then think that you arc 
wisely mmrishing a taste,” hccimse you are en- 
couraging an exclusive devotion to one school. 
This be narrowed till you come to care but 
for tt single work by a single master! lou are 
merely indulging yourself in W'eakness - indolence 
- bigotry. I'iverytliing which is complete and 
selrf-onsj stent* nieiits study, and may <‘Kciti' 
admiration. It is needful, fiowiiver, wlieu heav- 
ing ^uiything unfamiliar, to atteinjil to enter 
into tlie humour of him whom it was 
written. The music of Jtaly, Germany, France*, 
aiul F.nglandfis not merely an aflaiv of elfance ; — 
hut of race, temtx'rament, climate, religion^ social 
arraJigtMuent, Mid liisloncal association, 'i'hat 
vrtiieh the artist or product' slionld least desire to 
do -nauudy fo shake himself loose of his indivi- 
duality wheji occupied in creating a new work — 
the amateur or recipient should endeavour after 
as a when called upon to judge or to enjoy 
it.* It should not he, with him, “ Do 1 like this?” 
Byt, “ Is it goo|). of its kind ? ” “ Of what value 
is the sp(‘cies ? ’ Tlu’refore, all you wliosr predi- 
lectuius lead you to vocal music, strive to gain 
some iiisiglit into the jileasnres ol’ instrumental 
com]»osition and ^lerformanee - ami you, whom 
ability of finger, rather than beauty or readiness 
of voice, has delenuined to take np some instiu- 
menl, try to enter into the Singeris pleasure, into 
his alphabet of expression, and pei nllar range of 
effl'cts. Nor think you are establishing your own 
knowledge by disdainful coufessious of ignorance 
or intoleranee. However you may desire to im- 
press the move laigi'ly -learned, or llu' more etsily- 
pleascd, w'ith an idea of your supeiior refiuenu nt, 
not only do you place yourselves in llu* ahsmd 
position of a man wdmties up one linger (nay, even 
more,) of his five befiirc ho sets himself to woik 
or to ])lay- -but you lose pleasure vet more than 
reputation. You are sure to be left bejmid youi 
time. I remember — som^teu years ago, moreover 
when a friend of mine began to travel, and wrote 
down his impri?ssions, being very sharply criti- 
cised (and it v*ih thonglit jutnlltf) n writer of 
the ohWicluud, because he had ventured (\> claim a. 
considi ration and respect •for French Opera and 
Frencli singers! It was said, that he liaii written 
nonsense aliont a thing which had no existence. 
'Phe next year but one lirought Madame Dorns 
Grns, to show the English hiuv a French lady 
could sing - two years later came Duprez, and made 
himscK beloved as without a rival in vocal expres- 
.'flou. And last June, all London Hocked to Drury- 
Laiie, to enjoy the very n^usic my friend had bei n 
so Hooted for coiumemUng ! 

1 could give niove instances to illuKtnite the* 
folly of diigmatism in taste, always a besetting sin 
of the hill f-ins1%*uc tec?. Bfit to prose is not the 
way to bring pro.v/w /7 into disrepute: and enough 
has h#eu said to explain the direction alul conn*‘t- 
tion of my future contributions. 1 may clianee, 
on a future day, to talk to you of some artist dead 
and gone — or some foreign exhibition beyond the 
reach of most among you; or to endeavour to htlp 
you to^ead (ho to 8ay)»some of those faltiiliar 
compositions voii have heard played or sung — 
and wished to hear a part in ever since you were 
out of the cradle. But whether the subject be 
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Paganini or Braham — or Haiulol or Mendels .olm 
— or Auber or Balfe — the Past or tlu' Present —the 
Distant or the "Near — a chain of combination exists 
among all these separate portions. Nor is there 
one from which, — wnether as Englishmen cherish* 
ing their nationality, or as Citizens of the World, 
encouraging good understanding, that is, intimate 
acquaintance and a icciprocal^confession of short- 
comings and follies — we shall not derive strength 
and enlightenment ; a spirit to take into our 
amusements, which reinoy*s tliem — by all the dis- 
tance of Wisdom from Folly — far from waste or 
weakness, or what the short-sighted are too apt t» 
call “dissipation.” 


IPortrs Cot; the |leoiple« 

« • « 

LA FATA MORGANA; 

OK, A VISION OF “what MIGHT BK.” * 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Wkary and sickening of the dull debate, 

And clang of nolitics ; weary of hate , 

Tossed at our Heads from o’er the Atlantic main, 
With foolish speeches; weary of4he pain 
And sorrow, and calamity, and crime 
Of daily history told us in our time ; 

Weary of wrong that reared its hydra head, 

And hissed from all its mouths ; dispirited 
With rich man’s apathy lo poor men\s hurt, 

And poor men’s ignorance of tlndr own desert ; 
And for a nioir'cnt hopeless of mankind 
And that great cause, the nearest to my mind-^- 
Progreas —the dream of poet and of sage — 

I leaned hack in my chair, and diopped the page 
Diurnal, filled with all the misery, 

Audi fell asleep; if sleeping it could he, 

When, in their natural sequence in tlie brain, 
Thought followed thought, more ])alpahle and idain 
Than when I waked; when words look music's 
voice, 

And all my being inly did rejoice. 

So felt s\'gE!et Coleridge, when of Knhla Khan, 
And the great river- that through deserts ran, 
lie sang the glories ; and so 1, that night, 

Felt when this vision passed hefo^:e my sight ; 

And what Usaw, I sang of at the time 
M ith ea§c unparalleled by waking rhyme, ^ 

Aiid to this tune, whifli many a day since thm 
A haunting nmsic has come hack again. 

Oh the golden city, 

Shining far away ; 

Willi its domes and steeples tall, 

And the sunlight over all ; 

With the waters of a bay, * 

Dotted over with a fleet, 

Hinpling gently at its feet : 

Oh tk V tjnUlrn bvauiifuJ to see — 

It shall open wide its iiortals, « 

And ril tell Ij^ou il*it be • 

The city of the happy, 

«, The city of the free. • 

Olf the glorious city, 

Shining far away; 

In its boundaries every man 
Makes his happiness a plan, * 

Tliat ho sUidies night and day, 

Till he thinls it not alone, 

^ Like his property, his owm : 


Oh, i'hr (jlorious vityso heautlful to 
But spreads it round about him, 

Till all are blessed as he j 
His mind an inward sunshine, 

And bright eternally. 

Oh the splendid city 
Gleaming far away; 

Every man hgr Love possessed, 

Has u priest within his breast. 

And, whene’er he kneels to pray, 

Never^ breathes a thought unkind 
Against men of other mind : 

Oh th^ glorious city — so hcautiful to 
But knows that God Eternal 
Will shower his blessings free. 

On hearts that live to love Him, 

And cling to Charity. 

Oh the gorgeous citj", 

Shining far away ; 

AVher^i a competence is bliss, 

And each man that lives has this 
lun* his labour of the day ; 

A labour not too hard. 

And a bountiful reward : 

Oh flic ffhrious Oty-'-so benutiful to sec — 
Where mighty wheels to aid him 
f Revolve incessantly, 

And Science guins lo cheer hfni, 

* A daily Victory. 

Oh th(‘ glorious city 
Shining far awuiy; 

Neither Misery nor (’rime, 

* Nor the wrongs of ancient Time, 

Nor the Kingly lust of sway 
liver (‘ome witliiu its wall, 

To degrade or to enthral: 

Oh the glorious city — so bcdufi/ul to see — 

But Veace, and Love, and Knowledge, 

I'lie Civilising 'i'liree, 

Still prov(‘ by Good that has been, 

The Buttck that may he. 

Thus dreamed 1, to this rhythm, or something near, 
Rut far more musical, anti bright, and clear; 

And when I wmkeiied, still my fancy ran 
'Twas not o// dream; and that large TIopes for man 
Wove not such idle visions as the wise 
In days like ours, should heedlessly despise. 

J iliought that Love might he Ridigion, yet 
Not form alone, but soul and substance met ; 

The guide, tlie light, the glory of the mind, 

TIT electric link, uniting all mankind: 

That if men loved, and made such Lovb their Law, 
All else would follow : — more than ever saw 
l*oct or Prophet in tlie utmost light * 

Of heavenly glory opening on their .sight. 

But dream, or no dream, take it as it came : 

It gave we Hope — and may give yo^t the same. 
And as bright Hopes intake the Intention strong, 
Take h^rt with me, and muse upon my song. 


ONE FAULT. 

® Bv ^Irs. W. B. Hodgson. 

A H\rpY man was .Toseph Williams, as he sur- 
veyed the two ne*xt rooms prepared for the recep- 
lion tf his bride. He was very much in love; 
and he was to h« married on the morrow. He be- 
lieved the wife ifc had chosen was without a fault: 
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and, of course, he deemed liimself the happiest 
man in the world to have obtained such a trea- 
sure. No wonder that lie felt proud and hanpy 
as he surveyed the completed preparations ho liad 
been making for her reception, and thought of 
the many hours they would spend together in that 
home, which though so humble, might be, for 
them, as rich in comfort as the most luxurious I 
mansion. The kitchen, or sitting-room, with its 
clean sanded floor, its bright g^ste, the various 
useful utensils — all so bright and clean — ranged 
along the chimney -piece ; the chimri^y ornainents, 
the tea-cup and saucer of old china, given to him 
by his aged aunt, to whom it had descended as 
an heir-loom fnmi some remote ancestor, and the 
little cottage of white chalk, with stained glass 
windows, which looked, for all the world, as if 
the inhabitants were making a great illumination 
in honour of the happy ovent which was to take 
place next day ; tlie little round deal stand, from 
which it would be so nice to take their meals ; 


which it would be so nice to take their meals ; 
the side table, with the larj^e famil]^ Jlible upon 
it, and the. two beautiful painted trays beneath it; 
the pictures on the walls, (yes, there were even 
pictures) one of Adhm and Eve, happy amongst 
the beasts in Paradise, and the other of the same, 
in sorrow, after tho expulsion*. Oh how beautiful, 
neat, and comfortable it all looked! Joe was very 
fond of comfort. 7’he inner room was rafher*>^i- 
minutive ; bTit still it held » bed, a corner wuish- 
hand stand, and a little painted chest of drawers, 
which served also for a toilette table ; thereAvas 
actually a looking-glass in a real mahogany 
frame. This last article of furniture was Joe’s 
particular admiration ; he was w’ell enough ac- 
(inainted with female nature to feel sure that^t 
would also he a peculiar attraction to the riituvc 
lady of the house — and much lie relished in an- 
ticii)ation, the sight of her smiles when, for the 
hrst time, she should look at her own pretty face 
in it, 

Joe seemed as if he would never be satisfied 
w'ith admiring his arrangements ; but he did, at 
last, turn away to look out of the window. His 
premises w'ere the ground story of a small house, 
one of a row, situated a little out of towui — there 
was a pleasant view of the fields from the win- 
dows ; and there was a little yard containing a 
pig-sty, both belonging to Joe, in which, he 
thought, they might sometimes find it agreeable 
aod profitabb' to keep pigs and fowls. 

How full of bright anticipations, for Joe, was 
that little establishment I 

“ Well, I suppose Joseph Williams is to be 
married to-morrow,” said Mrs, Smith to her 
neighbour Mrs. Jones, as the sat together 
one afternoon, gossipping over their cup of tea. 

“ I’m sure !• hope he’ll he happy, for he deserves 
to be.” 

“ He’s sure to bo ha])py,” said kind-liearted 
little Mrs. Jones. “ Elizaljeth Brown is* a go()d 
girl, and she’ll make him a nice wife, Jlc’s a 
steady young man, never out of woi^, and 
though his wages are not very lurgf', tlie^ may 
manage to live upon them very comfortably.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “ for my part Ido^’t 
kn(»w much of Elizabeth Browui ; but I’ve heard 
some peojfle say that she’s not very •idy ni her 
ways. If that's the case, she’s not the right .sorti 
of wife for Joseph Williams.” • 

“ Oh, if that’s all that people have to say against 
her,” replied Mrs. Jones, laiigliing, ‘‘ depend 
upon it she'll do very well. People must fincL out 
some fault, you know% and Elizabeth may uiink 
herself very well otf, if they find opt nothing moie 


against her, even if it’s true ; that’s a very little 
fault, and for certain can’t do much to hinder Joe’s 
happiness.” 

“ But he’s so very pnvtimlav.” 

“ I know he is ; and do you think he wouldn’t 
take care what he was about when he made choice 
of a wife ?” 

“ Aye, hut a nthu sees so little of a woman 
before marriage — besides * love is blind,’ you 
know.” 

“ Well, we shall see ! they are to be married to- 
morrow, that’s settled, and fault or no faidl, its 
,of no use talking about it now.” 

Mrs. Smith seemed to agree Avith her, for slic 
remained sileirt. 

Joseph Williams and •Elizabetii Brown were 
marr4ed, and settled in their home. Elizabeth 
had been even more delighted with everything 
than Joe expected, Sln^ had come from a home 
in a dir^y coy lined court in the town, widh wliieh 
in comparison this was quite luxurious. If Joe 
had reason to i^mgratulate himself on his good 
fiwtune, Elizabeth, certainly, had not less so. 
Jos(‘ph Williilms Avas a man Avhom any woman 
might have^been proud of as a husband; he was 
honest, hard-working, good-tempered, and (not 
the l(*ast important point) good-looking. The 
fr^sh colour of health and temperunco was in his 
cheek, and his (^ye beamed with uflection and good 
hitmour. 'riurngh Ins calling, as a brewer’s man, 
Avas one Avbicli exposed him to much temptation, 
he had never been known 1<» be intoxicatcu. Pre- 
vious to his marriage he had lived with an aged 
female relative, who had always made his home 
comfortable and pleasant for him; he had received 
education enougn to enable him tcftake a pleasure 
in reading, and be had never liflt any incitement 
to*tnni aside from the steady course of his life. 
Then iua love for Elizabeth became an additional 
security for good eonduct. He entered now on 
his married life, Avith an established chareicter^ 
which gained for him the love and esteem of all 
who kncAv him. Elizabeth fully appiecialed his 
Avorth, and she aahs very much attached to him : 
she was, herself, equally amiable, good-tempered, 
and afiectionatc— no young maiTied coiqfie ever 
entered on their ncAV duties Avitli a bettej prospect 
of happiness. • 

It AA'as all exciui.u’te pleasure for Joe to see his 
little wifi take her station, so naturally, at his fire- 
side — to hear ficr delighted eomm^nts on the 
beautio(fcof their dwelling, and to receive her kiss 
of grateful afiection for all^tliat lie had done for 
her ; then, after that first day, (the Aveddlng-day 
was a holiday) wdien lie Aveni to his work again, 
how pleasant it was to eomeliome at twelve o’cToek, 
to a nice little dinner, ])repared for him by hi.s 
smiling Avife, to see her bitsiling to set it on the 
little round stand before taking her place by bi.s 
sWe, and, in tlie evening, Jiis day’s Avork over, to 
nuul the iiews])aper to her, as she .sat at her sewing, 
Avhat a treat it Avas ! She was so astonished al 
everything, and she kneAv so little, and lie bad 
HO much to^i'xplain to her: for she, poor thing, Iiad 
iievi'r had time rt) read^a newspaper, or anything 
else, 'rile eldest of a large, family, she alwa} s had 
ciiougli to do to lighten her mother’s burdens, 
taking cave oi the youngev children. , 

< Joe wushed for nothing better than these simple 
enjoyments, and he and his cheerful little wife 
Avere both very happy. 

Time passed on. Theydiad been two or three 
months married. Latterly Joe had begun to think 
bis home not quite so pfensaiit* as at first. He 
thought, even, that he wa-! not quite so fo^d of 
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liia wife as he liad been. It was strange ! ll« 
c »iild hardly tell what made the difference, hnt 
there certainly was a diHerence. It is true he had, 
even so early as the second week after marriage, 
begun to notice that, their neat rooms were looking 
less neat and orderly, Scrans of potato-skins were 
often scattered about on tlie floor, and the fur- 
niture and chimney ornamente looked dull and 
diisty. Then, wlnm he laughingly told Kli7,aheth 
of these observation, s, she would laugiiingly try to 
remedy the evil by ilirowmg the potato-skins 
within the fendir, and wiping the dust off the fur- 
niture with her aiiron. Of course the aprons thus, 
converted into dusters were rarely clean; and 
rosy though hi.s \Mh'’s cheek was, «it would 4uive 
si‘emed still rosier, if U, too, had been a little 
cleaner, lint he had thought very little <)f 
these things, and he certainly did not imagine 
that they could he the cause of the changed 
feelings he (‘xperienceef. Matters grew worse, 
liowever, so had that Joe was ouligetf to re- 
monstrate seriously with his wij,\'. His^reruon- 
strauces generally brought tears to her eyes, awd 
she would iuimediate]> set about cleaning every- 
tliing up,” though, poor tiling, she generally 
inuiuigi'd with clcduing one, thing to idake another 
unclean, so that her e'forts were of very little avail. 
At length it came to pass that, when Joe remon- 
strated, she would remonstrate in return; and 
such seeiies as that about to he d^seribt'd heeafne 
of very friaiuent occurrence, 

Joe Comes home to his dinner in a good humour, 
hut tired and hungry. He looks around him as 
he enters, and his onen brow becomes clouded, 
lit* take -ibis seat in silema*. Elizabeth is standing 
oviw the fire /mgaged in cooking hi<i “hit of 
dinner.” Three o]’ four ])ans arc- near the fire, on 
the Imles or in the fender ; for the pigs’ dinne? is 
being cooked at the same time as Jo«‘’h — (they 
have kejit pigs and fowls for several weeks). The 
grat^,‘ and fender are marked with all kind.n ot 
BtainSj the result, not of that day's only, Imt of 
sevei-ril days’ cooking. The tire does not burn 
clear, for it is choked with usings; and ashes are 
heaped up underneath tlie grate. The original 
colour of the floor cannot he seen, the dirt upon 
it is so thick ; and bits of cabbage-leaves, crumbs, 
and all ktrids of scraps ere scattered profusely over 
it. riiere are signs, too, that the hens have been 
laying the premises a visit. Klizabeth’s face, 
lands, aiul^irnis are black. Hef’ cap is dirty, her 
hair dishevelled, her gown torn in severaj places, 
. 11 ! d so put on, that luir neat, straight little figure, 
looks quite clumsy and crooked. Alas! it is 
much to h« feared that JoeV uhnirod looking- 
gla-ss is not often in requisition. 

I'ilizaheth’s affectionate greeting Well, Joe, 
dear, weleomc home; you shall have your dinm-r 
in a minute”— is not answered by Joe. lie leans 
his head on his hand, and is lost in thougkt. 
Joe is a quiet man, as 'fond of peace as he is of 
comfort, lie does not like to make a noise ahoui 
anything, hut he cannot sometimes refrain from 
coinnhiint. 

“ My dear Klizahetli,” says^ at looking 
up “ 1 do wish you would try to make my home a 
lutle more comfortable for me. You have v<>thing 
else to do. You know I can’t hear this dirt and 
disordoj*? Yod really grow wa>rso and worse every 

O Joe, how can you say so ! “ replies Eliza- 
beth, “ Em sure I t\r oiy best. But witk so many 
things fo aitend tp, how is it ]>o.ssihle to keep ail 
in order? Y^ou Jtnow how wet the weather has 
bocn, and witli treading iu and out in all the mud, 


to look after the nigs, the floor gets so dirty, that 
if I was to do notning else but scour at it all the (( 
day long, 1 couldn’t keep it clean.” // 

“ But you might ])Ut on a pair of clogs when you ) 

go out, and leave them outside the door when you \\ 

come in,” suggested Joe. ^ (( 

“ That woidd be dainty ! ” said Elizabeth, laugh- // 
ing. “A pretty time it would take, andil always j 
in such a tiurry ! ^ut I should never remember \ 
them.” ^ (( 

“ Then we had better get rid of the pigs at otice, (( 
and the fowls^too,” said Joe, “for 1 can Stand this A 
no longer.” ^ ) 

“Oh no? that would be such a pity!” cried y 
Elizabeth, deprccatingly. “ fowls are laying ( 

now regularly? and I get a shilling n dozen for tlie ^ 
eggs ; and when we kill the pigs, we shall make a ; 

great deal by the pork, the hams, and the bacon, j 

No, no! don’t send tlumi aw^ay. Really, Joe, I ( 
think you cmupUiin w'ltlioiit reason. 7'hr' place h ^ 
not so very had, Vvv seen others a hundred times 
worse. It isji’t kiiidnif you to he always finding ( 
fault with me.” / 

Thus wen* poor Joe's rertionst ranees received. / 
Tie saw it was of no use to complain, so he gave ) 
it up. He did sell the pig.s and the fowls. Then, \ 

for a lime, tliere w^'as a little more cleanliness. ( 

But, alas! Avith Elizahellu mitidiness had become j 
an on vet (‘rate habit! / 

IVfonths and years «»passe(l on. Children were ( 
boi^ to J.oc ; but eomtort and happiness ivere ba* { 
nisked from his dwelling. If Joe had reason to / 

complain when lllizaht th liad only his comforts ; 

to attimd to, liow much move so had he now, when \ 

there were four oi five more claimants upon her ( 
attention. It would he ti'dious to relate how% (i 
step by step, Joe's tem]H'r became soured ; he lost j, 
his uflection for his wife, and his honu' became so \ 
disuistcful to him, that he never entered it without ( 
a strong feeling of rejiugiiance. What was the / 
natural result t , . ) 

“ Poor Mrs. Williams ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Smith j 
to Mrs. Jones, just ten years after the before-men- ( 
iioiu'd convtTsation between these two worlhv old ( 
ladies. “ Poor Mrs. Williams ! Who would have / 
belieied that Ihui man would turn out such a 
character?” ( 

“ It’s very distressing,” replied Mrs. Jones. / 
“That poor >oimg creature! 1 saw her this ) 

morning, and it made mv very heart aeho. There : 

she was, crying fit to kill herself. Two of the ( 
children ill, the baby crying, and the other two / 

quarrelling and fighting. And such a state of rags ) 

and tatters as they av ere all in! When I asktd j 

her what she was crying for, she said Jier husband < 

had been speaking harshly to her and the children, / 

and she could not hear it.” ) 

“ Ay, that’s what she would tell yon,” replied ) 

Mr.s. Smith, nodding her head significantly ; “ hut ( 

tkit's not the whole. He very seldom goes near ( 

tftm aY all. Where he does do to nobody / 

knows^ But it’s well known that he's fallen into J 

bad hooits, and onia? or twice he’s been seen ( 

inloirhatcAl! " ( 

“Good gracious ! ’’exclaimed Mrs. Johe.s. “And / 

h^n that used to be so temperate ! But don’t you 
think it was partly Elizabeth’s own fault? You ' 

know* whak a sloven she turn cfi out. J shouldn’t ( 

[ wonder if that was the very thing that made him ^ 

j bad.” r 

1 “I always used to say, and you know it, that ' 
she wasn’t the wife for Joseph Williams. But, i 

ble8|i me, such a thing as that couldn’t make him , 

turn out the man he nas ! ” 

“There's nojknowing, I’m certain; I’d as soon ' 
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\] have thought of the sky falling, as of Joseph 
( Williams turning hiid-teuipered, tnking to liquor, 

' and neglecting his wife and family.’* 

I . “And so should 1! “ replied Mrs. Smith, sigh- 
\\ ing ; “ hut this is a wicked world, Mis. Jones, a 

very wicked world : 1 don’t believe there’s nt> such 
'j thing as goodness in it.” 

fj “ The world’s well enough,” replied the more 

I I sensible Mrs. J ones, ** if jicople f)nl^ kncMV the right 

( way of living in it. And bud as it is, there is more 
J goodness than hadness in it, after all^ But poor 

') Klizabetli Williams ! what will become of her and 

i) the family ! ” 0 

' One night, a short time after the foregoing r on- 
I versation, Klizabtdli had fallen asleep in her chair, 

I exhausted with watching and Wrelehedness. She 
sat beside a bed, on which lay two children sick of 
\ scarlet fever. A baby was in n cradle at her feet. 

I, 111 the other room, on a maltress, on llu' door, lay 

two children, half covered by a ragged couiiter- 
) jifine. Could it be possible that tliese wore (be two 
^ looms wbicb Joe bad reffard^d so e<*nplacoiUly 
; tlic eve before his marriage 't Amid all that cou- 
' fusion of dust, disorder', and iiulescribable discom- 
) fort, not tt single trace could be seen of wdiatthey 
j liad once been. « 

\ Klizabetb was awakerit'd from her slec]j by a 
loud knocking at the door. She .started U]>, shivcr- 
) ing witli cold Jkud diead, to seek the c.mso of tITe 
disturbanee. On opening th *door, she perceived 
\ two men hi'iiriiig between them, a burden covered 
' uj) upon a plank. ^ * 

) *‘ It's your husband, Josepli Williams. lie was 

) drunk; and lie’s fell down tlic quarry, and hurt 
^ him‘''e]f.” • 

/ A shriek of agony, from pijor Kli/nboth, was the 

I aiisw'cr toihis nrief e} j lanation. Almost distracted, 

) the ])oor woman dragged the sleeping (diildren 
from the mattress, and their father was hud in their ' 
/ place. Joe was very much hurt. The humane 

f neighbours, beaiirigof the accident, crowded into 

) . offer their services. A surgeon w’as sent for. 

\ Though he came ns soon as could he reasonably 

I expected, w'hat an age it seenu'd to Elizabeth 

/ be lore his arrival ! 

) On examining his patient, his c<'untcriancc 

became clouded, and he shook his lu'sd })orten- 
! louslv. ’riioro was a contusion on the head, 

/ several ribs were broken, and there were otluu* 

') serious injuries. The surgeon having Hnislic’d his 

( exaiiiination, ))rcmounced, unhesitatingly , that the 

( man could not live. At this sentimee, poOr Kliza- 

7 beth fainted away, Slie still tenderly loved her 

) luisbaiid, and it was too great. a blow. 

( Joe w'as insflpnsible when he was brought in; and 

( he remaiiK'd long in that state. Delirium^ suc- 

/ eeeded—tlirce.or four days the delirium continued 

) — then he had an interval of consciousness. Joe 

\ knew his wife, who sat weeping near his niat- 

i tress. Making a powerful effort, he piitjuit his 

1 liand, and said in broken and almost inaudible 

j sentences- My dear Elizabeth! your haml ! I 

) am very ill! My sight is going! It might jiaye 

{ been different! You did not incati it! P'oryive 

'/ ■//?/' ! ” Those were the last words poor Joe r»])oke. 

') The short interval of consciousness was hut tl» 

\ precursor of death. Joe died, pressing his wiife’s 

hand in his. 

'{ Elizabeth, with her young family, was obliged ' 
ij logo forth into the streets and l^ies, to beg for 
1) bread. 

( This is not exaggerated. If any (me thinks it 
7 unnatural that a man’s happiness and charaattn* 

1) could be destroyed by such a tifile%thrny^ let him 

I go among the poor, and make his obsorvatioms. 


for iht 

whITkSuntidi:. 

By W ft, 1.1 AM Howm. 

'Tts mmy Whitsantido, and luenlly 
Huhd.iv K(«o« in hauikt and (pcoii tu'lil ; 

Njituio and men srem joined, lor to try 
The stu'iigin of Care* and force the carte to jieM 
Summer ahioad liolds tlo^^ery icvelry ; 

• Por u■^vlry Uic villof'c bulla are pouled ; 

The heiisnn's •'cirsccm'. maile for nirul pk-nstuc, 

Aivi rnr.iljoy lioj|s wjtii o’einoving nifusiue. 

(io wlo'ti \rai will t1uou|^b KoShtiid's happy vallieh. 

tjft-cii }*»owh tin- Ibiw'ois bask, and Wild bees bum , 

And, e\et juul oiion, willi.iiAons KfiJlie.st, 

Slnuiti'iy, and nin>.K‘, and the buyj diiiui, 

Tell \()u .iiai wlitve Miiiti bewusiieM rnJlies 
In ou*”!)' spoils, or mid ibo noihc a?id hntn 
Ot Iht loiyjl l)..k. oi bouhiu',-fireen tOtloMlU’, 

Wbliliowti and li^neh lor sniokinj^ ,md eomposure. 

jollj d.Tiiee is past, and h/inyinq b.f;l), 
ller Vfubiiuls'h’Ajnn aiul vMthei m IheKUn , 

And now abio.nJ p.i), ]iu. aui haiuiers ll\, 
l'’oll<n\ed bj !>' u (,li,l tiiKjps and bojs that run, 

To see tjun ' iioh in,iu'lini{.' .solemnly, 

Slionhietin^ il.c ir wand.s; .md \outbs wi:li ilbbonswon 
fiom he.«li. l.ui liaiuU, that >K hltd rliem with prule, 

Aiul pioudly woin tills merry 'Whibsiintiott. 

• • 

And then Mieeeed.N a lovJjer sight tl»e damcii, > 

Wives, nioiberh, and arih Nigh-awjikcfiing’ lahses, 
rdlin*? each Kazing wight with wounds and flainet, 

Yet looking iMeh demuiely as slm passes, 

Wlfh (low ei -tipped vv.iml, am) bloom that How ers oiitshann'.s ; 

And i,n the \ ,in id (hose sweet, happy faces 
Matches the pnest, whose senium sayi>— “ lie ineny ! " 

The trank, good aquiie, and s.ige apothee^iry 

JloH'Urs Forest Mtnsfrtil. 

• 

Tt?us I wrote tliree and twenty years ago. Tliat 
was then the lite ral transcript of existing things. 
That was exactly what 1 had seen in my native 
villagi* year after year when 1 was a buy ; it was 
still so there. But the great malady of England 
— the SomliH's, or the /f/wc-r/erf/A-, or call it what 
vuni will, which ha.s infected us in tlic towns, 
has spreaii into the icnmtest villages. There is no 
longei any talk of being “ iinTry and wi.se.” In- 
deed, it would iKd be very udse to be qjerry on 
boiled horse-beans and (urfltp-tops ! instead of the 
roast beef and plum-pudding of old England. It 
is im])ORsihlc to k^ep Whitsimtule on boiled horse- 
beans and turnip-tiqis ; and Mr. Sheridan tells us 
thatthatds ibc best diet his tenants’ cottagers can 
get ; and others tell us that tltousands of oilier cot- 
tagers all o\er the country are still worse off; for 
their houses are as bad as their diet. IliTerry and 
wise, indeed ! I was going to he merry on the 
ireseiit occasion, just out of ojd custom, nut those 
loiled horse-beans ami turnip-tops come across 
nu', and ])ut me out. 

But the merry timc.s shall toiwo round again. A 
dozen things are working for it. 'I'he corn-law, 
tlial monster of inonsier.s, is takinghis last gas]) on 
the floor of the House of Lords; bread shall 
be {'heap ajj^ain, roast beef shall astonish cottage 
chimneys with frffhrant turned; labour shall grow 
fat and laugh. The landlords themselves arc be- 
ginning^to see the real condition of the pensuntry^ 
and to he ashamed. The peasantry arc beginning 
•to turn restive (they have been a thousand times 
too patient), and coming out into the face of day 
intlieirra^s and their hunger, set the whole 
public a-ttiinking. All tilings show that the 
disease of the Sombres has got to the worst, and 
there must be a mending. We me not a nation 
of cannibals yet; we are not going to eat ujj^th>ft 
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poor man and his cdiildren ; wo are not even 
to eat a loaf when he cannot got a ])enny'roll ; we 
arc not going to eat the tnrnips and give him the 
tops ; to put aim on a par with our horses, and feed 
him on beans. No! the mischief is out; it is 
known, and if England be England, if Englishmen 
arc what they always have been, as good-hearted 
as they are stont-licarted, th?rc is an end of the 
last of the dark ag<'s. Again hanners shall float 
on the breezes of Whitsuntide, music shall sound 
from village to village, gay processions shall stream 
along from the green to the chtirch,, and from tlie 
church to tlie village inn — c 

And in the van «il these sweet, happj^facea, •• 

ShaJI inareli the pne-st whoso sevmo?! says “He merry," 

'J']ie mink, Ktwd Mfjnire, umi sage a))othec'iry. 

Of all the holidays of England, none luive been so 
pre-ejiiinently the festival of good-fellowsbip as 
that of Whitsuntide, ft was at tljis season (hat 
the ancient church held its An u*\i, or love-feasts. 
The love-feasts of tlie ]>rimitiv^, (liHstians dege- 
nerated in England into what are called Whitsmi- 
nles ; so called from the church wArdens buying, 
and laying in from presents also, a large quantity 
of malt, ^ich they brewed into beer, , and sold 
out in the church, or elsewhere. The profits, as 
well as those from Sunday-gnmos — there beiii^ no 
)>oor-rates — were given to the pt^or, for wliom thi.s 
was one mode of provision, according to Mie 
Christian rule, that all festivities should be ren- 
dered innocent by alms. ‘‘ In every parish, ’’says 
Aubrey, “ was a church-house, to winch belonged 
spits, crocks, and other utensils for dressing pro- 
visions. Here the housekeepers met. The young 
people were there too ; and had dancing, bov/ling, 
shooting at butts,.&c. The ancients silting gravel>" 
by, and looking on.” • 

The merriment degenerated into licence; Puri- 
tanism put it down ; but the lovo-feasts revived 
apicn ift the celebration of the aimual meeting of 
the Clubs or Friendly Societies, and Whitsuntide 
became the greatest and most jocund of all village 
festivals, excepting only the Wake. Let us carry 
ourselves back a very few years, and see it as we 
saw and described it then. 

It is AjThit-monday. The sunshiny morning has 
broke over the villages of England with its most 
holiday smile. All work has ceased. There has 
been at first a Salihath stillness, a repose, a display 
o,t holiday* costume. Groups oV men have met 
here and there in the streets in quiet talk ; the 
‘ hildren have begun to play, apd make the;r shrill 
voices heard through tne hamlets, niere have 
been stalls^'of sw'eatincats and toys set out in the 
little market-place on the green, by the shady wall, 
or under the well-known tree. Suddenly the bells 
have struck up a joyous peal, and a spirit of delight 
is diftused all over the rustic plaqe— ay, all over 
every rustic place in Merry England. Forth comes 
streaming the village x*^*'ocession of hardy men and 
^miely women, all arrayed in their best, gay with 
ribbons and scarfs, a band of music sounding be- 
fore them, their broad banner of peace and union 
flappiujo; over tbeir l¥pads,*and ^leir wands shoul- 
dered like the speurs of an ancient army, or used 
ns wolkiug-stavi's. , 

Fort^^ stream those happy bands from their 
club-room, making the procession of the town* 
before they go to church, and then again after 
church, imd before going to dinner; for then 
begins the serious bi^inoss of feasting^ too im- 
portantto admit of any fresh holiday parade for 
the rf St of the N othing can be more joyously i 

j|iNl^resquc than this rural holiday. The time of ; 


: the year — the latter end of May, or early part of 

• June— is itself jubilant. The new leaves are just 
? out in all their tender freshness ; the flowers arc 
I cngoldening the fields, and making odorous the 
i garden ; there arc sunshine and brightness to 
i gladden the festival of the lowly. In my mind 
I are associated with this time, from the earliest 
‘ childhood, sunshine, flowers, the sound of bells, 

; and village bands 4 )f music, I see the clubs, a.s 
1 they are called, •icoming down the village ; a pro- 

I cession of its rustic iiopulatioii, all in their best 
I attire. In front of them comes, bearing the great 
banner, emblazoned with some fitting scene and 
motto, ohf Harry Lomax, the blacksmith, deputed 
to that olfice for the brawny strength of his arms, 
and yet, if the windbe stirring, evidently staggering 
under its weight, and finding enough to do to hold 
it aloft. There it floats its length of blue and 
yellow, and on its top nods tbe huge posy of 
peonies, laburnum flowers, and lilacs, winch our 
own garden has duly furnished. Then conies 
sounding the handwf drunio, bassoons, hautboys, 
flutes, and clarionets ; then the honorary members, 
the freeholders of the jdace, th<‘ sage apothecary 
and the priest, whose sei-inon says “be merry” 
literally — for years, on this day, his text being the 
words of Solomon— Let ns eai and drink, for to- 
morrow >we die.” Next conn' the sinqile sons of 
tlir* hamlet, walking as .stately and as gravely as 
they can, for the wods ami smib^k cf all their 
neighbours wlio do not join in the proci'ssioii, 
chiifly the women, who are allot windows and 
doors, to see tliem go by. 'riiere they gn, passing 
down the shady lane, with all the village cnildren 
at their heels, to the next hamlet half a mile oil’, 
fvhich furnishes members to the club, and must 
therefore witness their glory. Now llie banner, 
and the gilded tips of (heir wands, are seen glancing 
between the hedge-row trees : their irinsic eomes 
merrily up the hill, and as it dies away at the next 
turn, the drumining from distant villages becomes 
audible in half a dozen difierent quarters. Then 
come, one after another, the clubs of the Jiei^h - 
bonriug hamlets, as the old ballad of the Earl of 
MuiTay very expressively says, “ sounding through 
the town ; ” giving occasion to a 'world ot criticism 
and comparison to the village gos.sips— no doubt 
always terminating in favour of their own folk. 

But the most beautiful siglit is that of the 
w'omen’s clubs, which in some places walk on the 

* same day with those of the men, but more com- 
monly on the Tuesday. Here the contrast between 
the band and banner-bearer, and the female array 
that follows them, gives great effect. In some 
places they are graced with the presence of some 
of the ladies of the neighbourhood, w'ho are hono- 
rary members; and their cultivated countenances, 
and style of bearing, again contrast with the 
simple elegance or snowy finery of the rustic 
train which 8uccecd.s, consisting of the sedate 
matrons and blooming damsels i»f the village, 
Their J,ight dresses, their gay ribbons and bonnets, 
their hapim and often very handsome faces, cannot 
be s^en without feeling with Wordsworth, that— 

Their beauty makes you glad. 

* In all the pageants and processions that ever 
were* see,ii| there is nothing more beautiful than 
those light wands with which they walk, each 
tipped with a fTiosegay of fresh flowers. These 
posied wands were worthy of the most chastely 
graceful times of Greece ; and amongst the youth- | 
ful forms are often such as a Stothard would have 


fiilj^orms are often such as a Stothard would have 
gloried in seizing upon to figure in his charming 
procession pieces. Indeed, a Whitsuntide pro- 
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cession in his I.ands AvoiUdhiivc formed altogether 
a picture equ»tl to his Canterbury Pilgrinuige, and 
the proLCSMoTof the Flitch of ILicoii. It has 
never hud justice done tint, and Stothard is gone ; 
but wc have artists remaining, from whose pencil 
1 trust it may and w'ill receive hcuour due. I 
can see the painting, tilrcud)^ in my mind’^ eye. 
Tlie village church is at one extremity ; the banner 
of tlie tnen’s club is stooping at the porch, as the 
train is about to enter; and the women’s club is 
advancing up the street in the foreground. The 
band is comj)osed of ligures full of strong ctia- 
racter; the female iigures full of simple elegance 
and arch beauty.. Their posied wands depicted 
with the force of reality; the village street in 
perspective; tlie village ale-house, whp depending 
sign ; booths and stalls, and allround merry faces 
and holiday forms. 

Such was Whitsuntide a few years ago; but the 
dark days we have gom' thr(U*gh ha^'c snatched 
many a lair attribute from this genuine lioliday of 
tlie people. Easter wms the great holiday of the 
CMuirch; May- day was the lioliday of the Poets; 
but Whitsuntide was the holiday of the People. 
It was the r///rv//c festival ; th» village love-feast; 
the holiday when nature, and all iier sunshine, 
teemed to come and rejoice with man. It was iLe 
festival Avhen #ho old feasted, ^aiid sung tlu'ir old 
songs, and told their old stories of tlicir fathers; 
and the young danced and were haj'py. But %-st 
came sage prudence, and said the times were hard, 
it wer(' lietter to give u]) all those ribbons, they 
would give relief to asiek member for some montbs. 
Andit»c«.v prudent, and it wa.s done. Then thtf 
nevtyear Prudence came again, and brought Tcin- 
lierance with her; and said the times were still 
worse, and union-workhouses w'crc building, and 
;ill tluit asked parish ndief must go m there — and 
therefore it w'as prudent to husband both ho<ilth 
and tlie club-fund, so that they advised them to 
give up their dinners and their ale. But wdtliout 
dinnm-H, ale, or ribbons, how were the poor souls 
to walk in procession, and “be merry,” Nobody 
w'as merry.” The times weno far from inerr> ; 
wages wTre far from a nierrj^ rate, bread was 
taM‘d, and bad no mirth in it. The old parson was 
dead; and the new parson had got a new text^ and 
it w.is — “ lie that providctli not for his larialv is 
w’orse 'than an inndel.” 'Hu's wus the finishing 
blow' ; it knocked ali the wind o\it of them. There 
was not a man amongst them that could provide 
for his family at 7s. a-week, and the corn-law 
price of bread; so the poor fellows scl tliemseives 
down for a sel: of wretched infidels, and .sneaked 
away from church. Ribbons, feasts, processions, 
were in many aces given up, and the glory of 
Whitsuntide W'as at an end. 

But better times we wdll venture to prophecy 
arc coming. V’’‘ith free trade and educalifm, the 
bond of strength among the poor, good tinu's and 
gaiety shall revive. Then, once more, IctT^Vliit- 
suutide he Merry Whitsuntide. Let the tertt be 
spread on the village-green, wlierc the tem])cran<;e 
societies cjin join the feU; and let tea and coffee 
smoke upon the board, and old and young cliax 
over all th<|ir news and their interest.% together. 
Let the young gather into grou])s and sing, and 
others “rise up and dance.” Let ball fly, and 
the race be run, and the manly game of cricket be 
played. Let there be talk for the old, active sport 
for the young, and fun for the very children. And 
as this IS, and shall be more and more, an iiftel- 
lectual age, let a rural rostrum erected, and 
from it let the eloquent advocates of peace, of 
temperance, of w'ise co-operation for the popular 


comfort, and for advance in all tliat is good and 
heaiitifiil, there charm the imu-s of the tlirong with 
eloquence, and stir tlieir liearls with great find 
brotherly emotions, l^et them n^cilc what in plan- 
ning, what is doing, what is grow mg .-md floui ishing 
all the country — ayi all tlu* world r)vi'j- for tl.e 
people. Let tne triumphs of kiKKvb '.lj F' ovir ig- 
norance — of liberality over bigotry <A' Invi* over 
hate and heartburnings be lecmnui d. Lot it be 
told W'hat iiew^ schools are erected luit new 
allotments generous landlords have modo unumg.st 
ibeir labourers’ -w'hat new co-operative colonies 
are ff#unded, fm^l bow tliqsc flourish tliat are al- 
ready existing. How cause of tempeninee 
lirogrusses— how the principles of petice diilnsc 
themselve.s —what new knowledge and inventions 
promise new pleasures to mankind. Such will uiu' 
day be the bfuiny festival of Whitsuntide. It slmuld 
still be tlie fijiagc Festival ; for summer then is 
in its early prim^ and every soul that can should 
tuyi out,*and enmy the summer and the village 
together. • The villagers slionld look w'ith 
confideuce for their frii'iuls and relative.^ front the 
towns, to coitte and see w'ith them iiow' glorious 
the country then is. The feast spr<»ad for all, and 
paid for by all, at the slight cost at which .such a 
feast may be afforded, would be burdensome to 
no •in*. Friend %ould gladden the face of friend ; 
heart would beat joyously to heart • every man, 
w'oman, and child, would feel that tin* balance of 
the world wnns once moie restored; and, instead 
of starving ignotance and tyrant suspicion, tbere 
would be the bright heaven smiling on the flowery 
earth, and every human creature ^wondering to 
find w'bat a hapiiy world this is after all. 

Bird, that siugt'st in thy wicker cage again ^t 
that hot street-W'all, I know thy befirt and tliy 
thoughts where they arc. Thy song is Imt fliy 
dream of the .sw’cct ,;une valley whence thou \^ert 
stole. Glittering waters, glittering find running 
beneath the overhanging bouglis, all glorious in 
their new leaves and blossoms, deep gre(>n grass, 
full of Kwc'ctcst flowi rs, trees wduTe thy kinsman 
thrush sil.s in the verdant, fragrant sluidow, find 
improvises poems of deligiit : theso are the tilings, 
this is tlie jiarailise, that s\i^eils lliy heart filmost 
to bursting. Old man, liammering on thy last in 
that little cellar, witli scarce room to turn thee 
round -1 know' what makes tine give sucli blows 
to that gVL'jit old slice. It is the scene tluit spreads 
itself thAiugli thy brain— siircfids, opens wider, 
inore palpably, glow's, burns, and melts into thy 
imagination like an intoxication. It ia*the scene 
w'hicb lie.s before thee from tliat stile on the hill- 
top w'herc fifty years ago thy native village in its 
vah* met thy eye for the last time. There are 
upland-fieldfl, straw-thatched collages, half buried 
in Vlossoming orchards ; there rises a smoke, there 

f dances out a little window;^ there flutters a white 
landkerchief. It is far off in the north — it is fifty 
years .since —yet, old man, thy heart faints in thee. 
Let the busy throng stream past thee, and not one 
reprd thv^iumlje per«on, less thy humble 
labours; let them stir with careless foot, as they 
go by tl^e little row of thj' dry and cobbled w ares. 
Old man, there is still m tny soul a feeling that 
^came from heaven, a dream of memory •that i i 


shines toyously, the fields are all .flowers and ver- 
dure, tne breeze goes whisking thpre with a living 
spirit, and that music announces that it is now, as 
then, Merry Whitsuntide whe re thou w'ert kiKrua 
Old man, there is a train— lot me send the^ down 
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once more to the fenst ; but, no !- -thqy^ *'u‘t ri||bt . 
— as with the old Indian there tnna no drop 

of thy blood in any liviiif? creature there. London 
is thy home, thy world : this strait cell is thy stall 
and thy all : here must thou hammer Ipr the 
present, and muse on the past a little longer. 
Here only dost thou hold ihy W^Jce, and thy 
Whitsuntide, 


®tir itfamg* * 

CIirLDR^N’S BOflKS. 

THE MVnTrB STORY BOOKS ; THE OOOD-NVfURED 
bear; and the MEMdiRS OF A EONDON-n01,L.* 

There are many pojuular errors in this world; 
among the rest, that anybody, who van write 
nothing else, can write a child’s hook. This is 
imleed a grand mistake, and Iwm been 4he cause 
of so many bad children’s hooks being writfeii. 
What is it that constitutes a good child's book ? Is 
it to put diffic\tlt knowledge in as unattractive a, 
form as possible ; to make fathers and mothers 
cold and dry preceptors ; is it to strew as n^any 
thorns and thistles as possible along the newly 
macadamised road to knowledge^. N o, not actyu-d- 
ing to mr notiops I We think that the true spirit 
of a < hild’s book ought to be love and cheerfulness, 
leaving the scholastic knowledge to come in the 
professedly sdiool-books. When books are written 
expressly for children’s reading, they ought, in all 
good sense, to be written in the spirit of the child ; 
that spirit wbitih is the best foundation for a healthy 
manly and womanly ebaractor, and which no 
other than love and cheerfulness. All children 
who come into this world are born wdth these two 
beautiful and holy elements within them, and-it 
is tduchtvon, edneation beginning with the very 
beginning of life, wdiich counteracts and so often 
crushes them, as if lhc 7 were something to be 
feared and looked down upon. Iiutead of that, 
the true wisdom is to let nothing come across 
them, nor thwart, nor impede their growth. lu»ve 
and cheprfuliKJSS are the two great helpers through 
all the troubles and trials of life, and willi Ibose 
no man or w'omun can be utterly unhapny. We 
have said nothing of religion, because these are 
a part of Ajligion, and the child cannot fail ol a 
religious training where love to (#od, iind man, 
and that cheerfiilnes!?; wdiieh is i^elf goodn-tas, are 
early niu’4jved, and where all education is carried 
on in this spirit. 

Taking this view of books written expressly for 
children 8 reading, we most cordially recommend 
the five little books at the head of this artiele, and 
only regret that they are not al.so published a 
price which would enaljlc every poor child through- 
out the united kingdoms to possess a copy of them. 
As it is, nothing can be more outwardly beautiful 
Ijtan they are. Like everything Mr. Cun dull pub- 
lishes, they are as attractive as printing, book- 
bindings «tnd illu suction can ifJake them. John 
Absolpn Margaret Gillies, whoso works 

are their pace and tnilh to nar 

turej fttridshed the designs for their embel- 

Wbuf can a child have ijmre than ontf , 
fthd a seat under a garden-tree, 
in mW. mtnmor sunsblpej, or by a warm, happy 
f?res%Jin itlmint fairly ‘Map it in Ely- 

sMua' Cot* the tm)i 9 ,,and lohve it afterwards with a 
htart full ^ , auction, and a spirit as bright as 


youth itself. Let the lather or mother, or grand- 
father or grand mother- -it matters not which — 
take up one of these books which the young reader 
has laid down, and they will soon he as much fas- 
cinated and delighted as the child itself, and long 
before the book is done with, will have a warm, 
comfortable feeling nestling about their heart.s, 
which will makg feel full of love and kindness 
for everybody and everything. 

There is ^ great deal ot gciuus and knowledge, 
both of life ;jU)d books, in these little volumes, 
which prqve fnat the authors, be they whom they 
may, arc no ordinary people. We have heard of 
the pen of a well-known and fine poet being in 
one, at least, of them. We believe it to be quite 
possible ; and in conclusion say — Dear Mr». Har- 
riet Myrtle, and deeply-experienced and most 
ood-natured of Bears, give us many more sucli 
ookfi as these ; and excellent Mr. Cundall, do all 
in your power to Bj^reud them far and wide. 

Darton’s JuvENii.E LiiiBARY.* TruveU and Jd- 
venfures of Thomas Trotter^ as told hy hmseJf 
The JAfe^ Tr^vels^ and Adventures of JJici 
JioldherOf in search of hisUncle. By tne real 
PetJcir Parley. 

^ *No author can get a great fame witliout deserving 
for the public, after all, is a discerning public, 
and when a man’s name may be said to reacli 
rotind the globe, we may be tolerably sure that he 
has done something for it. Such is the case of 
Peter Parley ; his name literally has gone round 
ithe M'orld, There are, it is true, many spurious, 
counterfeit Peters abroad— -many a talkative old 

? ;entlemHn, full of all sorts of knowledge, and pro- 
essing a vast deal of affection for “ the rising 
general ion,” who calls himself Peter Parley ; but 
these are not the real Simon Pure, and with those 
we have nothing to do. Lotus hear what the true 
author hiniHolf says of these imitators. “ T have 
been inuch vexed,” says he in the udvertisoineiit 
to this Juvenile Library, “since my arrival in tliis 
country, to see the name of Peter Parley attaelied 
to a number of books published in London, whicli 
I never saw or heard of, and which contain much 
of which I totally disapprove, and consider to he 
contrary to good morals. 1 have also seen my 
books mutilated and filtered, so tluit 1 could 
scarcely recognise anything in them as my own, 
except the thlc and Home disfigured fragments,” 
This beina the case, and an extremely annoyin’g 
one it is, ‘Peter Parley, otherwise Mr. S. G. Good- 
rich, of Boston, America, has undertaken to furnish 
Messrs. Dartou and ('larke with a series of books 
adapted for English readers, to ba published by 
them alone. These now form Barton’s Juvenile 
Library ; and consist at present of seven volumes, 
nicely yrinted, and illustrated with wood-cuts by 
Samuel Williams. 

Th<f two volumes which stand at the bead of this 
j' artiqlt? are charming stories of travel and adventure, 
exactly calculated for young readers who delight 
in hair-brcadtli escapes, and incideiit-s of peril and 
faring in new and strange lands. They contain, 
al80<i great deal of information, skilfuH^? ^ovc uinto 
the narrative, so as to combine to the utmost 
pleasure and profit. The style is lively and clear, 
and the story natural, and often extremely inte- 
resting. We can honestly recommend this new 
scries of juvenile hooks by the read Peter parley ns 
ev*ry way worthy of his reputation, and deserving 
of the public iUvonr. 
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THE PICTURE EXIllJUTlONS 
By Thornton Hunt. 

THE OLD WATEll-COLOUa OALLBJUT, 

The eye, 9 $ m Imve eaid, of the •peetatoir, «• 
'w6ll as painter^ must ba edipcat^d in aH; 

not bocame true paintittg U au arbitraiy attd an 
artificial thing, but becaitfe the /«««% of obtcr- 
vatibn itaelf needs to bo detetoeda 14 ultitudes of 
things exist around Us wbleh yUitf totally unnoi 
ticed. They are to the unobrnyant beholdey just 
as if they had not exjstiji Tb®tS *e many things, 
also, which he lias obsory^ slkbily j and 
when they are drst called to ms attention^ he is 
unprepared to rocdgiuic as part of nature j or the 
distinct and pusitiro dttsriwtor In which they are 
put before him appears to hisobseri^iontM some- 
thing forced. In such casos-^we are still supposing 
that the painting is good*^tHe faUJt Is in him, ^ot 
in the artist i his observation has Wien short of 
the »ainteif*8. ,Nat only soi there hmst be many 
incidents in the round of experience and feeling 
which no one man has encountered In his life ; 
partly because the social circumstances by which 
lie is surrounded do not furnish such incidents, 
and partly^ it may be, Id many cases, his uvade- 
veloped faculties and sensibilities have not made 
him open to As impression or even to the occur- 
rence of such inddents. To the clown, whose 
feelings are etill blunted by rudeness, many things 
which happen, and which would touch the feelings 
of one mote ipteUigent and more sennitive, pass 
unregarded i and seme incidents which are com- 
mon to the highly cultivated man never happen at 
all to the down. But there is one valuable privi- 
lege which Is bestowed by an ex tensive observation : 
it enables us to eompara the incidents which hoppe^i 
to ourselves with those which happen to others, 
the impressions whkh our own adventures make 
on our own minds with the impression made by 
other adventures on other minds ; and by that 
kind of ^alofy we recognise the truth or force of 
moral Ihmieiiees that have never been personally 
undergoa® ^ 0«tri*lv€|, We recognise the fnitli 
of iucloents or of feelings described in ftetions, 
though they may he beyond the range of our indi- 
vidual knowledge. We understimd the truth, the 
ht'tiuty, ana the power of ftccnp in pictures which 
wf‘ have never witiie|sed in life. By a%)actitfn, 
tiiese works of fiction, poetry, or prdjio,'* these 
works of am, are so many distinct additibns to our 
extierlcnce, o^rging and exalting our knowl^ge. 
3nch Gultivaiionj, therefore, results In endowing. us 
with a dontabt oi thought wholly unknown to the 
ruder man. 

We have already considered thd share wh^ch 
pictures have on tms bind of education, and have 
explained how, in order to their comprehension, it 
iS; better to b^in with such as come most nearly 
own observation and experience. In many 
j Hhe old Wat^-Coipur Ephibitton, in Pall- 
is the best in Eondoii to sea early in 
^ II condsk maHy wfland^ real 
I' .imtttWrs of witm iOid iwe® as. the; 
ta-Jbwns.or cmiutiry efmgmi knows . 
end^hey® be foi^d a regular 1 

^ scenes to others in 

eomparo a jaieture of 
, i yw knowledge of the 
,^ ^3eh J. I>. 

the hi|rher Alps. But with 
siiicljiipractical clue to the lull fovee and luoaning 



of tL’it foreign scciir, the Alps flicinselves often 
described in books, but viignely and insigtiificaiitiy 
painted by the unassi.stecl fancy of the reader — 
come forth into the region of reality. You have 
not mounted them — your legs have not been 
Strained from morn till dewy eve,” in toiling 
iigalttSt ^o tiueeasing rise of the road. You have 
not felt the change from the warm air below to the 
cold air above } i^f^Uow at least, you have str/t 
them. 

Andyou view nature In this Gallery as it is viewed 
by difilprent mkads, whose thoughts are impressed 
upon the |japer by master-hands. There is the 
plain, matter-of-fact, almost prosaic truth of De 
Wirit; the polished beauty of Copley Fielding, 
selxing on the most pleasing traits; the rerUgn 
hasty sketches of David Cox, lull of the vigour and 
(he motion of outward nature. Tliesc last are pe- 
culiarly interesting to the student : although they 
can scarcely be considered as imperfect pictures, 
and tliough they ar^ in effect, very elose to nature 
itself, you ire suffered to see much of tlie raw 
materials'— the paper and the paint— and much of 
the way hi which the artist has handled them. 

Tile painters of figures are few, but fiiey ate 
excellent! and they. particularly furnish the kind 
of clue which we have repeatedly pointed out be- 
tween the experiences of daily life, and a more 
exalted class or art. l^r. Alfred Fripp, for instance, 
who paints a young couple under the title of 
“ \|risn Courtship,” Joes good service in this way. 
A girl is Seated ; her sweetheart is entering at the 
door; she keeps her back to him with a maunev as 
if there had been a tiff” between them; but her 
•yes are fell of kindness, and her hand conceals a 
iWiile. There is no attempt to beautify or idealise. 
The girl, indeed, is beautiful, but it is the beauty 
that you may meet in her class, The mee belongs 
to nature, not to art. 'The artist's sKill has been 
shown, not in adding artificial graces, but in fetch- 
ing out what there Is of playful, pleasing, and 
gracefel In the beings themselves } not inventing 
those qualities, but only making them apparent to 
the beholder. The same may be said, though not 
in so complete a degree, of bis larger picture, 

Irish Labourers returning Home from the English 
Harvest/’ 

Mr# Frederick Taylet'a pictures are master- 
pieces# 'fhey are beautifel as paintings ; the skill 
m colouring ts very great, audnB works are higldy 
valued by the connoissettr. Tlie predominajit 
feeling of the scene, too, is very beaUtifeUy ex- 
press^. His ” Poultry Yard” is a fit key to (h^ 
obscwvatlon of a real poultry yard# The ebaraoter 
of ovory variety of domestic fowl Is %rmighi mit 
with •utprising spirit and exactness# Tou reoog^ 
nlsc the graee of the dove ; the busy algcdty of 
the hen ; the physical encr^ of the cock, with his 


ttMIgnificent plumage; 


„ , the lumbering, bullying 
ittOiMK# of the turkey-cock : fee pride of fee 
iMlaOom, hesitating to ruffle his plumes in the 
iMiBefeVgfmn. ” The Tired Soldier Besting” 
n |i^r« sonotis scene. The endurance of the 


to sonotis scene. 

_„jobero, the kind sympathy of fee women 
feat stand by to look at him, touch the mind; fee 
lAife and beauty of the colouring as a whole 
ferikft fee {post uninitiated feequentetsof picture 
galleries . 

But the triumph of homely art Is to be feund in 
the pictures of WutUM Hunt. At fee. Verj'' 
first sight there is a roughness in his manher, as 
if he used too blunt a pencil } hut a minufe^s W^ie 
malPes the eye aceuatomed to that slight 
and then you Ifegiu to understnul the great force 
and fistoiii.shing tmtl) of liis dehiuation. lie 
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usually chooses such subjects as you may see in 
any homestead, fetching out the moral feeling 
with wonderful sharpness and power. Jn this ex- 
hibition he has several pictures of the sort. There 
is a country girl in her working dress on Satur- 
day,*’ and uie same girl in her gala dress on 
“Sunday.” The contrast of the two makes yoti 
laugh, partly for the reasons that would make you 
laugh at the same change innatuiif*, partly because 
the portrait is so exact in each instance, that you 
are astonished at tlie skill of the artist^ — changing 
with his subjects, and equal in both, llul also 
the pair form a kind of moral commentary, showing 
you how, by the wish to please, by natural taste 
and tact, the ruder country w ench may bo turned 
into the graceful lady. There is a country boy at 
his prayers, which is in itself a sermon. It is a 
homely ploughboy, in every trait of aspect and 
dress; hut how beautiful and exalted the ex- 
pression ! Such is the influence of the finer Amelings 
on the rudest natures. The Jittlo in our 

woodcut is in a very opposite frame or mind. He 
is perched on what looks like a corn-bin, tanta- 
lising a dog with a morsel of bread. It is a good- 
natured boy, and you see that the dog will not be 
disappointed ; but meanwhile his mischievous com- 
panion is teasing him with pretences of throwing 
the crumb, and is busied in studying the practi<ial 
analysis of expectation, trembling on the verge of 
disappointment, us displayed in the dog. lie is 
studying the way in wnich one creature can p^y 
with the feelings and fortunes of another. S(‘eing 
what he does himself with the dog, he will better 
understand the malicious smile lurking in his 
master’s face when next asked for a favour; aiu^ 
looking on this picture, tlie beholder, too, will 
the better understand such feelings, and the better 
understand the true function of art in bringing 
out the truth of nature, by acting as a fixed and 
emphatic mirror of its transitory aspects. 


€>ur Hibravs. 


THK FATHER MATHEW OF AMERICA. 

THE HAND OF PEOVIDENCE EXEMI'LiriED IN THE 
IIISTORV OF JOHN B. OOUGII.* 


Such is the title of one of the most interesting 



tion, “ hare bpen sold in the United States, since 
its publication in January 1845, and such is the 
interest felt in it«s subject, that the demand is still 
great.” The English publisher has dorti good 
service by issumi this reprint, and we shau be 
much mistaken int do not become ecjually iilflitmlar 
in this country. Simply as a narrative, we kiiow 
nothing more intensely intereeting than this his- 
tory of the life of a poor man, with all his sorrows, 
hardships, home-aflcctions, trials, and temptations^ 
and ttre are Quite of opinion with the odijor of* the 
Nm Ynirk Emngelistf that had it been written by 
Goldjsmith it would have ranked ^as an English 
classic.. 

Mr. Gough is undoubtedly one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of the day ; one of those great 
benefactors of the people who have risen from rtie 


* DiVitoH. 1 Vol. 12 iho, 


people them.scivcs, and who are their bt?st teachers 
because they know the wants, the weaknesses, end 
the trials of their own peculiar class, “Mr. 
Gough,” to (jUote again from the preface to the 
English reprint, “with the exception of Father 
Mathew, has done more to promote the spread of 
Temperance than a»y other individual living. He 
has teen termed the Whitfield of the cause, and 
certain it is, since the days of that eminent divine, 
no one has commanded and held encliflined by 
purely natural eloquence Such large audiences 
gs he.” 

Wiien any great work is to be done, God sends 
i^orkmcn. lii an ago of war and revolution, Napo- 
leons and Wellingtoiip riiifcp up to fulfil their pci - 
mitted mission of ailiiction and blood ; and in 
better times of moral advancement and popular 
regimeration, the Joseph Lancasters, the Father 
Mathews, and the John Gtugh.s come forth ip the 
spirit ofT’hris^ to difluse true knowledge, and to 
lead mankind by the. gospel of love to higher 
happiness, even on earth, than the world has yet 
dreamed of. May God pro8]>er their good work ! 
and in the eavnest desire to assist it in every pos- 
sible way, liail with peculiar pleasure tne re- 
print of this valuable little volume, and think, with 
Its publisher, that as the subiect of it may shortly 
visit England, the efTect of his popular addresses 
wilhhe much incAased by a knowledge of his pre- 
vious career. For this purpose W’c cannot do 
better than let John Gongh speak for himself. 

In the first place, let him tell of his birth and 
parentage. 

I Via* boin (»aya lie) ou the 22nd of Aupufet, 18tL lit aromontic 
little watering place, named Sandgate, in lint, county of Kent, 
England. My fatliev had been a soldier in the fo»tieth and flfly 
second reghiiuiilH ol foot, and was in the enjoyment of a liicntdun 
of 20f. iKT annum. 1 rcraeinlnT, as well as if it hod hww but 
yesterday, how he wcnild go through military exorcises with me, 
iriy luimio weapon being a broom, and my martial equipmenta 
some of hU faded trappings. * ♦ * * With what inteuae 
interest have 1 often listened to his descriptions of battle-ilelds, 
and how have I slmdderud al rontempiating the dreadful scenes 
which lie so graphically pourtmyed. ♦ « * Apart from 
such attractions as the.se, my father possessed few for a child. 
Ills military habits had liecome a second nature to him, and he 
v.is a stern disciplinaruui.— p i. 

My mother's character was cast lu a gentler mould. Her 
heart was a fountain whence the pure waters of niTeetion never 
ceased to flow. Jler very Iwing seemed twined withmninc, and 
ardently did I return hti love. She was the schoolmistress of 
the \dJlage, and was well qualidcd by nature and acquirements * 
for the ofiice she filled. 

From his mother he receivetl his fii%t lessons. 
His father was a methodist, and his mother a bap- 
tist ; but their dilfcreiices In religious opinion 
caused no disunion between them, an^npon the 
whole his home seems to have becii a nappy one. 
He had considerabio taste as a child for the beauties 
of nature ; and indulged early visions of poetry 
and romance in the ruins of u castle near. But 
fbr all thi.s there were stern realities in his early 
ex]fbrience. Let us give onp little incident in his 
own words. 

During my father’s absence in the want, fny ynbthdr's Circum- 
stances were very straightened, although, in addition to school- 
keeping, bhe w^ked industriously at making a kind of lace, then 
very fashionable, and la the wmnuiiMftire c# which article she 
greatly excelled. On one occaaioh, when our necessities aliso- 
lutcly required extra^xeition, she took her basket of work, atu^ 
travelled t^hl and a-half woaty willed to the (own of Dover, 
Arrived there, footsore and heart^eary, she threaded t^e streets 

f ad lance with her lace, eedking for duatomcre, but none did she 
nd ; and after reluctantly ab^dotiiUg the pursuit, she once 
more turned her face towards home— a home desolate Indeed. 
I’oinfiil, bitterly painful, Were my mother's rcAections, aa she 
drew near her door, and when she rested her dreadfully tired 
frome, she had nothing in the house with which to recruit her 
strength. During her absence, a gentlernuo had sent for me to 
the library, and was ao pleased with my reading that he made me 
a present of five shillings ; and Mr. PtirdHyan addiUon, giweme 
sixpence. Oh, how rich 1 was ! Never had I possejssod smVastP 
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an amount of money before, and all iraaf(lnnbU* niorles ot i^uding 
It flitted before my fancy. I M^cni to play with some other boys 
until my mother's return frtan Dover j ami soon afterwards, on 
entering our Itouse, 1 found her sitting in her chair, bathed in 
lenvR. 1 asked her what was the matter, when she drew me 
close to her, and looking in my ftice, with a mournful cTCpression 
which I shall never forget, informed me that all her weary 
journey liad been fruitless—she hadfsold n^hing. Oh I with 
what joy I drew the crown-piece and the slsc pence from my 
pocket, and placed them in her hand ; and with what delightful 
ibelings wo Knelt down, whilst site poured out her heart in 
thankfulness to Ood for the relief he had so seasonably pro- 
vided. My mother gave me a halfpenny for myself, and I felt 
happier then than T did when I received the shining silver 
crown-piece : it was all my own, to do as I liked with— to keep 
or spend. What an inestimable privilege I 

There are incidents in this life of Gough which 
strongly remind us of Che life of Hans Clijristiaii 
Andersen. In fact this autobiography has often 
recalled to us one of Andersen’s exquisite ro- 
mances. Gough had a ahitcr younger than himself, 
of whom he was very fond. Site* was liis chief 
playfellow, and to her he practised from an old 
Dottomloss chair, which chdir served*thc pjir- 
pose of a Punch-and-Judy 1k»x, tjie puppets for 
winch were hU own manufacture. This is quite 
like a passage from the life of our siorlhorn no- 
velist. 

At twelve years old, his father, who forosaw 
difHculties in establishing him in life, engaged 
with a family who were cmigrifting to Anieuca, 
that for the sum of ten pounds they should take 
him over with them, teach him a trade, and pro- 
vide for him until he was oin* and twenty, llis 
mother reluctantly, and only from a sense of duty, 
consented to his going. She parted from him with 
many tears ; j^ud when he was gone hung up on 
the accustomed peg his old cap, jacket, and school- 
bag, where they hung for many years. In qt)m- 
pany with anotner lad, who was also going out, he 
mounted Uie London night-coach, and left his 
native village, but in turning round to take a laAt 
view, he saw a female tigure standing among the 
bathing macliines, that liis heart told him was his 
mother. He felt then how dearly he was beloved. 
We will not innr the following bcautliul incident 
by telling it otherwise than in his own words. 

Piuiiting«DoveT, we wrived off Sandgato on Sunday, when it 
fell a dead calm, and the shifs' anchors weie dropped. During 
tiiat day boat after boat came ofl'to u» from the shore, tind friends 
of the family I was with paid them visits; but I was unnoticed 
— 7//f/ relatives did not come. After Inniyind wearily watching. 

I At last sawai man standing up in ii boat, with a white liand 
Tvnmd his hat. ‘’That's he!- that’s rny father!"! shouted. 
He soon got on deck, and ^mothered me with kisaw. I heard 
that ray hiother and sister bad gone ioa jdace of wonshiV at some 
distance from Samigate. * * * * Kvenlng came on, and 
our visitors ffbm the shore rep.'tired to iheir boats. Boat after 
bout vanished in the gloomy distance, and I wont to niy bed. 
About midnight I he.vrd my name called, and going on deck, I 
found there my beloveil raotlicr and sister, wlu), hoaring on their 
return lumie, that 1 was m the ofHng, had paid half a-guioca 
(money hardly earned, and witli difficulty procured, but readily 
and cheerfully expended) to a boatman to row them to toe |liip. 
They spent an hour (Oh, h(|W short it seemed !) with me, and 
then departed, with many tears. Having strained ray eyes until 
thew Iwat was rfo longer diswmiWe, I went hark to my bed to 
apb away the rest of the morning. I felt this to bo niy Iirst real 
korrow.— p. 10. 

A short time soon tonvinced Ifim that his 
fiitufitioii was ai) unhappy one. The family with 
whom h^ sailed were cold-hearted ancL unprin- 
cipl-ed \ and while all were shouting with 

joy AH Iney sajUmI up the Narrows, he was com» 
to black the boots and shoes 
This* Iw/wever, was a small grievance 
in eonwpdriftfil later discoveriefr regarding 

them. AfMwr twelve montks’ trial, he discovered 
|kat there was chance of his cither being sent 
to school, or learning a trade ; and, therefore, he 
^Idf^his knife, to pay the postage of a letter to 


England, to request his father’s permission to 
“seek his own fortune.” Of course his father 
consented , and after a variety of such adventures 
as can only happen to the poor and friendless, and 
which are related with really dramatic effect, a 
Rttle light broke in upon his prospects. He was a 
bookbinder now by trade, and his circumstances 
w«re so far promising, that he sent for his father, 
mother, and si^er, to join him in this land of 
golden hopes. 

- Accordingly, one Saturday afternoon, in the 
autumn oiLI8.'J3, whilst he was at work, a note was 
brought to nim, informing him that his mother and 
sister were then on board a vessel lying in the 
river. He immediately left his work to hasten to 
them. On his way he saw a little woman rapidly 
walking along, whom he immediately recognised 
as her of whom he was in search. He had grown 
from the boy into the man, and it was not until he 
addressed his mother, that he found himself clasped 
in her ariMS. Tinrfe had also made us great a 
change upon the little sister whom he had left as 
upon himself, and it was some moments belbre he 
could recognise lierJi His father, who was loth to 
give up his hard-earned pension, still remained in 
England. 

The Tittle gleam of good fortune which had 
bfightened poor Gough’s prospects^ soon clouded 
over ; and now, with'a mother and sister dependent 
ujTon him, his circumstances, were more liopeless 
thfta ever. A severe winter, that scourge of tlie 
poor, set in. He was without work; fuel and 
provisions were dear. They were in a state of ab- 
solute want, when, to crown all, the mother fell 
.sick. This is like a jiicture sketched from the 
“ old world,” rather than tlie new, where we are 
told ihat, let the' poor want what they may, they 
do not w'ant food ; and where we have heard of a 
laundress eomjdaining of “ unexampled distress^” 
in being obliged to cat pig’s bead three days in 
the week. Poverty, liow^ever, and distress are 
citizens of the world, as we see from this beantiful 
and touching narrative. But let us finisli the 
nieJnncholy story of this devoted mother’s life in 
Gough’s own words. 

The summer of 1834 was e.\ceo{linfjly hot, and n«oiir room was 
immediately under the roof, with but one small window in it, the 
heat was almost intolerable, and my mother suffered uiueli from 
this cause. On the 8th of July, a day more than usually warm, 
she couiplAined of debility, J was not, however, anprehenHive 
of danirer, and sayiiiR I would ro and bathe, asked her to pro- 
vide rae some rice and milk against my return. That day rny 
spirits were unusually exuberant. I laughed and sung wit4 tny 
young companions, as if not u cloud was to be seen in my sky. 
About eight o'clock 1 returned borne, and w’ljs going up the 
steps, whistling as I went, when my sister met me at the 
threshold, and seizing mo by the hand, exclaimed—" John, 
fnother's dead!" What J did, what I said, I cannot remember. 
* * * * As soon os they permitted ino, T*vislted our garret, 
now a chamber of death, and there, on the floor, lay all that re- 
mained of her wliora I loved so well, t sate all night watching 
ray motli^'r's aold remains, and none but myself and God can 


tell wb» a night of agony that was. ^ 


* I had no 


money, no friend, and what was worse than all, none to sym- 
pathisejwlth myself and rny sister hut tho people about us, who 
could afford the occasional exclamation—*' Poor things ! " I 
wano^ed into the streets witliout any deflnite object in view, 
I had a vague idea that my mother was dead, and must be 
buried, and little feeling beyond that, Weary and dispirited, I 
ft last once more sought my lodgings, where my sister had been 
tnxiqpsly watching for me. I learned, from her that during my 
absence sonA persons had been, and brought a Heal box to the 
house, in which they had placed my mother’s body, and taken 
it off in a cart for interment. They had but just gone, she said ; 
1 told her that wefliust go and see mother buried, and, we has- 
tened after the vehicle, whkh we soon overtook. 

There was no pomp and circumstance about that humble fti- 
neral. Only two lacerated and bleeding hearts mourned for her ; 
butaas the almost unmklcod procession passed through tho 
streets, tews of irgjro genuine sorrow were shed than frequently 
faJl when 

” Some proud child of earth returns to dust.’’ 
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We soon reached the burial-ground. In the eiime cart vith 
my mother wjus another mortal, whose spirit had put on nniuoi- 
tality. A little child's coffin lay beside that of her who had been 
a soirowful pilgrim for many years, and botli were about to lie 
side by side in the narrow home. Wlieu the infant’s coffin was 
taken from the cart, my sister burst into tears, and the driver, a 
rough -looking fellow, with a kindness of manner that touched 
us, remarked to her— “Poor little thing! 'tls better otf where 
'tls." 1 undeceived him as to this supposed relationship, and 
informed him that it was not for the cliilcfl hut for our mother 
that we mourned. My mother's coffin was then taken out, and 
jiluced in a trench, and a little dirt was then i^ritikled over it. 
So was she hurled I Tliere was no burial-service read- -none. 
My mother was one of God’s creatures, but she had lived, died 
amongst the poor. * 

Let the reader now imagine a few years to have 
passed, during which poor Gougli’s life is a dark 
and downward course. Outwardly lie might some- 
times seem gay : he laughed, and snug, and joined 
a company of strolling ]>layers, and tried liie in 
many ways; but sorrow, and disa])])ointment, 
and sin, and remorse, were the characteristics of 
this sad portion of his history, fie tnarried un- 
fortunately ; hut his new social duLi(\s did not 
give him more sericrtis views of life. He was a 
liopclcss, degraded slave of tfruiikenneBs ; and no 
bondage can equal that. , 

At one tim»' his wife went to nurse liis sister, 
who was married and ill at Provideiiee, in Rhode 
Island; and ♦during her absence, poor Gou^i, 
partly to console liimself for the solitude of his 
wretched home, subjected himself with redoubled 
infatuation to his enemy. Nothing can he nfore 
powerfully written than this portion of the narra- 
tive ; it is intensely interesting, and remind.s us, 
especially where the frenzied liorrors and visions 
of delirium tremens are described, of the Confes- 
sions of an Opium-Eater. The power of the wnole 
consists in its truth ; nothing is imagined. The 
whole of that dreary, burning agony had been 
borne and sutfered by him who has written it down 
with a shuddering but unshrinking pen. 

Eiction never conceived anything more striking 
nr appalling than the scene where his wife and 
ehihf lie dead in their wretched home, and he, 
miserable beyond the power of words to expres.s, 
drinks still to drown his misery, and crawls in the 
silence and-horror of midnight to the bed on which 
they Jay to discover if they really were dead. 
W<uild that this history could be read by every 
drunkard ! 

One little passage from (lOugh himself shall 
close this portion of his history. 

Agiiin the dreary winter was about to resume its rigorous 
and with horror f anticipated its approach. My stock of clothing 
was failing fast. 1 had no flanneis, or woollen socks, no extra 
coats, ami no means of procuring those absolutely necessary 
preservations against the severities of an American winter. 1 had 
no hope of ever Tiecoining a rcsnectablo man again — not tho 
slightest I * * * I wished, and fully expected, soon 

to die. IIopo had abandoned me here, and heyond the grave 
nothing seemed calculated to cheer iny desponding spirit. Oli ! 
what a deep and sUnging sense 1 had of my own tlegr.ided posi 
tion, for my feelings were keenly alive to the ridicule ,|ml con- 
tempt which never ceased to lie heaped upon im'. ^Utterly 
wretched and abandoned, I have stood hy the rallway^rack, 
with a vague wish to lio across It, drink myself into oblivion, and 
let the cars go over mo. Oticb 1 stood hy the rails with a bottle 
of laudanum chattering against my lips, and had nearly been a 
suicide, but the mercy of God interposed, and I dashed the pm- 
son on the ground, and escaped the sin ofself-mur^’r. AlWnight 
long have 1 Ifin on the damp grass which covered my w UV’s 
grave, steeped to the very lips in poverty, degradation, and 
misery! and yet I was a young man, whose, energies, had they 
been rightly directed, luignt have enabled me to surmount diffi- 
culty and command respect,— p. 88. 

Hitherto Ills career had been one of unmitigi^ted 
woe, a troubled and stormv nigl^ upon which, 
however, a bright and beautiful morning downed, 
ushered iii, as it were, by the angels of love and 
mercy. 


On the evening of the lust Sunday in October, 
he was walking along the street wretchedly 
clad, and half intoxicated, with a bitter sense of 
hopelep, cureless niiserv at his heart, when some 
one kindly and gently touched him on the 
shoulder. The cirAunstance almost startled him, 
for he had the painful consciousness upon Idiri 
that he waw a creature no one cured to come jn 
contact w'itli j he turned round, and to his still 
greater Hurprise, met a kind look in the eye of a 
^lerfoct stranger. Such a blessed and unexiiected 
vision told him he Tvas not utterly an outcast ; and 
a seiRimeiii of^iope and gratitude penetrated his 
forlorn soul. • 

Thw unknown friend spoke to him kindly, even 
of his drunkenness, cheered him, comforted him, 
insjiired him* with hope,^imd, last of all, with a 
detevmiqation^to endeavour to reform. 

Only si;in uur pledge (rcmaikcti llic slrangcr) and I will intro- 
duce you ivyself to gM>d frieiuls, who will feel an interest in your 
vvekare, and take a plcahure in iielping you to keep yonr good 
rosolntioiiK. OnlyfMr (iougli, sign the pledge, and all will tk> 
at, I have said — aye, and more Itut, 

Oh! hott plejwsantly (icimnked he), these words of kjiidness 
and promise fell on my rmshed and bruised heart. I Imd Jong 
been a strangei to leelings sucli as now awoke In my bosom. A 
ehovl bad been touched which vibi.'ited to the tune of Jovu. 
Hope once more dawncti, and 1 began to tbJiik, strange .hs it ap- 
peared, that such th^gs as my fnend jtroinised me might come 
tt) pRs«. On the instant I resolved, at ienat, to try.- -p. PO. 

signed the pledge, but he had a hard and 
fearful combat yet to go through. In a moment 
of wcaknoMs and temjitation his old adversary 
gained the victory over him, and he was plunged 
into tenfold remorse and humiliation, liul the 
angels of lovo and mercy again sustained him. 
Th(^ forbearance, and kindness*, and pi(y of his 
friends redeemed him from utter despair. How 
much does not man owe to inan, and this is one of 
the great teachings of this interesting hook. 

Gough, like the sinful woman of the Gospel, 
loved much because iniicli had been forgiven him. 
The joyful assurance was within liis soul that his 
many sins were forgiven bolli by God and man ; 
he loved, therefore, with the whole force of his 
redeomed and renovated existence, and henceforth 
devoted himself to the sij^rviee of God* and his 
mi.serable human brethren who were wallowing in , 
that deep 'J'ophet of drunkenness from which he 
had been saved. • 

The most wonderful success has so fflr crowned 
Ids efibrfk. Thousands and t^ns of thousands have 
been won to the cause of temperance in America 
through his means. The utmost enU^usiasin is 
described as prevailing wherever he goes; meeting- 
houses and halls are crowded almost to suflbcation 
to hear him speak, and the foree of his oratory is 
said to be irresistible. May it be so! for it is 
eii\j)loyed in a holy cause, the redeeming man 
from a thraldom wors(^ tlmik that of negro slavery, 
and the blessing of God must rest upon it. 


A TRIP TO LOWELL. 

nV A LOITF.llEH IN THE VICINITV OF BOjjTON, 

Taking it for granted that mo.st of the readeru 
of the Journal are in some degree, at least, fami- 
liar with <hi8 interesting ^ Manchester of Ame- 
rica,” as it has, in some respects, not been ui\- 
aptly deriignated, I ait down to chronicle the im- 
liressions produced hy it on my mind. 

It was a clear, bright morning, when I aliShtet 
from the railway car; and, as 1 v;alked*up the 
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itreet, I could scarcely persuade myself that 
I was in a busy and floiirisniiip inanuikcturiTig 
city; BO cleaptlyy so fresh looking, so new did 
every thing appear. The sky above was clear, 
and the atmosphere so tranBi)areiit, that objects 
at the greatest distance wer<f plainly discerni- 
ble. I, all at once, as I gar.ed, became con- 
scious of a great absence of a amnethingj and I 
could not exactly make out what it was. It could 
not be the factories, for there they were all around 
me, with their little hell-turrets, their ladders run-, 
ning up the sides and over the roofs ; nor churches, 
for I saw many white and glitterilig in the Sun- 
shine. I, at last, diacowred what it was, or rather 
what it was not. There was no moke; aftd so 
used liixd 1 been to see the columns of sooty va- 
pours curling up, and exmin ding into dense clouds, 
that now I almost wished for it ns 4 finij^i to the 
t)!cture before njc. 

A pretty c>ty is Lowell ; and when on« consi- 
ders that but a very few years since, scarcely* a 
rpiarter of a century, the place on which it stands 
was a leafy wilderness, through wh^ch the pic- 
turesque Merrimack wound its way, it is really 
w'onderful to observe what the energy and enter- 
]»rise of man have done. Whore the boughs* of 
tall trees, laden with verdure, cast flickering s1)H- 
dows, paving, as with mosaic gold, the grass Be- 
neath, factories stand, and spindhis almost con- 
stantlv revolve. The water-nymphs have been 
scared from their haunts by water-wheels, and the 
sound of the loom is heard where once the Indian 
rose up at the sound of the bird. 

Of course 1 was soon attraeted to the mills, but 
T did not visit thejr interiors until the following 
Monday. Instead of their being situated, asf in 
England, in dingy suburbs, surrounded by low 
ana miserable dwellings, wneto the work-people 
lived, huddled together by hundreds, they were 
placed in healthful situations, nndgardensor grass 
jilats around them, imparted to them quite a clieer- 
tul aspect. The ladders, which I just now alluded 
to, were intended, I afterw-ards discox'ored, as 
fire-escapes in case of the .staircases becoming too 
crowded in the event of an accident. . They were 
all plentifully protected too by lightning condiic- 
* tors, which stood as sentries over every ehimney 
and angle. 

Having s^jen, and with considerable pleasure, 
loo, the “ Lowell Offering 1 was, of course, cu- 
rious to see the class of persons who cont?ributed 
to and supported a periodical produced under 
sucli peculili* circumstaiu*es. Accordingly, in the 
company of a friend, I watched the operatives of 
one of the mills as they left it in the evening. All 
of them were neatly dressed, and of the Imndreds 
who passed by us, 1 did not notice, although I 
looked with very inouisitive eyes, one wdiosc ifp- 
pcarancc was slovoiiy* or repulsive. The coun- 
teuances of most were intelligent, and those of some 
indicated a degree of refinement, which, among a 
similar class in England, 1 should not l^ave looked 
for. I was quite pletised ^uring^ my evening pe- 
rambulations of the streets of Lowell, to observe 
the good order and the general quiet whwdi per- 
vaded whore. Many of the factory girls 

were taking their walks in pairs or in little groups, 
and many were busily employed in going from 
shop to 8hojH*^but there were no loiterers (exee3)t 
myself,) no coarse lav.guage was heard rfnywheiv, 
and at a very early hour the ftlreets were as iiuiet 
a9 thone of a country village. 

Tile followibg day being the sabbath, 1 attended 
Utae <Jl' the churches, and was iu)t altogether sur- 
j^ed ip find that the greater proportion of the 


congregation consisted of females The building 
was quite filled, and the utmost attention was paid 
to the services. A great deal has been written 
and said abroad respecting the attire of the Lowell 
operatives, and therefore I looked about, perhaps 
a little more than I ought to have done, during 
the sermon; but ranlly 1 did not observe any 
thing at all out of the way. I have seldom, in- 
deed, seen a better-dressed set of girls in every 
resi)cct, and deportment was far more be- 
coming thay that of many who I know would turn 
up then- noses at the idea of a factory girl wearing 
silk stockingsr I only wish that we could LoweUise 
our English factory population, and impart to the 
poor neglected crepture-s, who are worse off* than 
an African slave, if possible, some of that refine- 
ment, the possession of which renders all classes 
wiser and better in every resjiect. 

] heard much respecting these Lowell girls, and 
as 1 looked *t them, ‘I could not help feeling re- 
spect and admiration of many of their sterling 
qualities. I was told too, anecdotes of some 
of them, which abundantly proved their self- 
denying virtues, and their true nobility of cha- 
racter. Tales of privations endured, and trials 
eneoiiiitered, in order that the embarrassments of 
a fftmilv might he swept aw^ay, or tjie education 
of a beloved relative be afforded. 

Toward.s tlic close of the Sabbath, I took a quiet 
w^alfc along the bank,s of the river, and returning 
to my hotel, as I passed by some of the corpora- 
tion boarding houses, 1 heard the nmsic of a piano- 
forte. Several female voices united in a hymn, 
too, which was very sweetly sung — a tune learned, 

I imiaps in some ideasani New England village- 
iome, and now sung by the far-away factory giils, 
whose toils were cheered by tlic sweet hope of a 
return to it. 

Monday morning I Tlic mills are all alive : it 
is “ ten oftlu* clock,” and we are in the counting- 
room of the Middlesex Corporation, and having 
placed ourselves under the wing of one of the 
cotton lords, who has courteously intimated liis 
intention of being our guide, w^c proceeded to the 
building where broad cloths are manufactured. 

What a terrific series of thumpings the great 
wheel gives, as with slow and stately motion it 
goes round. The workman has lifted up some 
planks, and we see the mighty machine on its 
mercantile march, never accelerating nor slacken- 
ing its pace ; dripping as with cool perspiration ; — 

It never tires nor stops to rest, 
liut round and ruiuid it runs ' 

a grand organ or brain, from wliich hundreds of 
nervous filaments and ganglia are given oft* to the 
very extremities of the body mechanical. 

In thy lower parts of the building, the processes 
of washing and dying are carried oit, and all en- 
gaged ^ these occupations looked like so many 
animaft?d blue-bags. Leaving this “ Blue-stocking 
Hall,*’ we mounted a flight of stairs, and in a long 
room our senses are half-dizzied by the noise of 
IqpmB and machines of more names than I will 
ventq^'e to recount. Shuttles fly in all directions; 
and wc lisIVn with pleased wonder to fhe descrip- 
tions of our friend, who is obliged to bawl his in- 
formation into (fars unused to the sounds of SriN- 
DLF.DOM. Then there were car ding-machines of 
strange and uiyatc‘rious structure, which performed 
iheiy duties in so astonishing a manner that the 
girls who stooiblooking at them seemed almost to 
he works of supererogation, And they w^ould have 
been useless too, only for a careless and sly way 
these machines had of snapping a thread or bo 
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now and then, just as if they wanted an excuse for s 
stopping to peer into the pretty faces around, and c 
dally with the fair fingers which j\jst tone lied t 
tlicm, as if chidingly, and set them going on apiin I 
as if nothing haa happened. It was wonderfully ( 
curious to observe now instantaneously one of 1 
these machines stopped, when only a slender thread i 
— one of many hnndreds — brftkc, just like a child t 
of mortality, whose fVame contains < 

A thousand springs, * , 

And dies if ouo be gone. . * 

• 1 

It seemed akin to intelligence, hut one must ] 
wonder at nothing now', when thought travels on ] 
a wire, with lightning for its private and confi- i 
dential secretary, and amachine in London makes ; 
Latin hexameters to order. j 

Stiiirease after staircase we mounted, and room , 
after room we examined, and W'ere being con- 
stantly put into great perple:jitv by what we saw. 
And wdien anything and everything ^as cxiilaincd 
to us, we nodded our bead with an air of great 
sagacity, just as if it’c had a thorough knowledge 
of “ all about it/’ and werdrather gratified to find 
tliat our companion was equally well acquainted 
with matters and things. Then there was con- 
sid('rjihle dilliciilty in preventing our coat laps 
from being nipped off by ^’ogged wlieels wmicli 
sliowod their t('elli as if longing for a meal of 
“devil’s dust.” At length we visited the pres^ing- 
rooiiiN, and inspected the variously-patterned 
clollis, looking all the while as imuh like jner- 
elumts who were about to purchase, as possible, 
ami finally we descended to the court-yard, with 
a eoufused sound in our ears, and blue liglita 
ilaiicing before our eyes. 

Hut perhaps tiie reader will exclaim, “ Wbat of‘ 
tlm operatives? you have passed them by umio- 
liced- the most interesting feature of the establish- 
ment you have omitted to mention ! 

Not so fast my anxious friend. After we have 
gone all through the garden, wo will discourse of 
tiu' flowers ! 

ITrhaps the mills, where the finer fabrics are 
w'ovcn, aflovd the greatest treat to visitors — so let 
us take a view of the Hamilton,” or the “ Mer- 
rinuiek.” The reader may fancy, while he is 
reading, that he is in either — the arrangement of 
all are so exactly alike. 

After mounting a stairca.so so heautlfnlly clean 
Unit, to use a common phrase, “ one might eat off 
tin* hoards,” w'c entered a spacious apartment, 
filled from one end to the other with looms and 
ladies, as faV as the eye could see. The machine!! 
wK're in rapid inoverueiit. Hundreds and thousands 
of spindles wi’re revolving with such velocity, that, 
owing to an optical deception produced by the 
rapid motion, each looked like a little model of 
file pillar of qloud inclosed in a glass shade. To 
find fro ran the shuttles between the threads like 
II living thing, jumijiiig unceasingly frornliiu' side 
to the other of its wdre-barred cage. Whirl, ^vdiirl, 
whirl, went a thousand pinions, and delicate 
hands, just in the nick of time, caught hold of 
s'lioked wheels which revolved as if they were rifti- 
ning a ratje, and never intending t<^ stojA In 
( ne part of the room young girls were bending^ 
over machines much like tamlmur-frames, and 
very graceful they looked loo, iis the ladies did in 
old times, when they sate at their “ broidery.” 
To be sure, at Lowell there were no recesses, and 
no windows tlirough whose painted glass the*^uii- 
bcams passed, turning the polished oaken floor, 
ns it were, to radiant gems — nor were there gaily- 
dressed gentlemen, with pointed beards and 


slashed hose, and feathers in their ' caps, playing 
on lutes and citterns, or guitars. No, nothing of 
the kind. Nor had the >oung operatives velvet 
bodices or laced stomachers, or high-heeled shoes, 
or quilted petticoats. But better far, they had 
healthy, good hujpoured, pretty faces, and ho- 
nestly eanied habiliments ; and yes, 1 will say it, 
as nicely shaped feet and neatly turned uncles as 
one might see in a duchess’s drawingroom. Then, 
in the windows, instead of painted glass, were 
flowers and shrubs, and creeping green plants, so 
Uhat the placi* looked like an exhibition room, 
half^UurtiouUqfal and half mechanical, whilst the 
living creatures around tqpded both, and for which 
in r<^urn the looms transmuted by an industrious 
kind of alchemy their toil into gold, and the 
green leaves and flowers shed a cheerfulness 
around, and made the pdbtry of the place. 

Poet^ in rtie mills! Ay, there is pleiit;^ of it 
for the seeking. Itisno exotic, but a flower which 
blooms* every\ffiere. Just sit down by this mu- 
cTiine, from which is flowing a rivulet of whitest 
carded wool, soft as snow -flakes, and gaze on those 
factory girh. You do not sec otie^ unliappy face, 
not a furrowed brow, not a tearful eye. There 
tlwjy stand, not in cnehanled gardens, notin halls 
of giddy revelry, not in plact's where the atmo- 
sijJiere only noift-ishes sickly sentimentality : they 
are all in the noblest of paths, the path of duty. 
WitJi a noble energy they have flung aside all false 
feeling, and rightly deeming tliai labour is honour- 
able, they spend here the long hours of the day in 
the exorcise of hanny industry, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a cheerful nope. , 

I Look at yonder dove-eyed girl who is dex- 
tev)tisly mending a broken thread — just nvirkthat 
ojieu brow and that bcnutifullv^shapod head, and 
‘ don 't forget, whilst you are looking, to admire those 

• graceful shoulders and that fairy figure, not pii^hed 
up like an hour-glass, hut left to grow as God 

j pleases ! The flush of youth and heart-hapjiiness 
r IS on her cheeks, and her eye lights up as she 
pauses amidst her work, and thinks of the far-aivay 
‘ Iioino among the green mountains — a home wherein 
L the old folks are euahled, partly through her, to 

- sit easily down by the ♦ingle nook’^a home 

1 which slie has helped to make their own. Ay,« 
r often she goes hack, spite of the spindles around 
her, and whilst her hand inechauical^y^ works, to 
I the sweet hill-side, and she sees the brook, the 
f widl-kifown brook, flow'ing^on to its own music, 

, now in light and now in shade, but whether in 
i either, singing like a contented mind^ She hears 
! the Hiiittll bird among the branches, and all the 
} old familiar sights and souiuls return to her, and 
, gladden her pure mind. Berhans she haa a brother, 

• some tliouglitful-brow'cd, bookish lad, who sits 
f quietly brooding over hooks, and whose highest 
> ambition is to stand in tlu^sacred desk and jireach 

• “ peace oh earth and good-will to man.” Slie re- 

‘ members that promising lad, and with a sister’s • 
, aflectioii she count# the houra leas long, and the 
^ toil less nforioto^ious, ^eca^c abe is enabled by 
f means of her exertions to gratify the heart’s de- 

- siri' of^me who is so dear to her. And then, w'Iiqu 
I w ork-hours are over,^ there are letters to write ; 
j and on Sabbath, during the intervals cf*woi‘ship, 

III ere arc thoughts of home and of the old parish 
church to cherish; and hope, which “springs 
eternal ip the human breast/’ clicers her. Love, 
too, may fling some flowers on her pathway, for 
the darling deity is not to be scared away by the 
sound of wheels. And now, leader, is there no 
poetry in a cotton mill ? . ^ "j 

“Look ut these young persons,” said the esti- 
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xnable gentleman who accompanied me through 
the mill, there ia not one had-looking face among 
them.*' And so it was; every eye was bright 
with virtue and intelligence ; there was nothing to 
make you think of the line, 

Dark vice would turn airbed away, 

out every face was open and fair as the day. 
Honest independence was inscribed on every 
brow ; and it did my heart good to hear the same 
gentleman say, “I am under as much obligation 
to these girls as they arc to me—they give me th<| 
full value for what 1 give them.” 

But there arc other places wortlt seeing, a*d we 
are on our way to the oarpet factory, escorted by 
a kind friend who has sufheient influence to ensure 
our admittance, for it is not the easiest matter to 
see the carpet-wcavhig^ It would be perfectly 
absurd in me to ^attempt any dcs^ripti^pi of the 
machinery, at which 1 stared in monstrous sur- 
prise. 'J'aik of Arabi an N igh ts !-^yvhy th e^won d ers 
of the Eastern Tales were noUiing to the miraoies 
of a carpet power-loo]n, whore shutlleH, filled with 
different coloured threads, ran hither and thither 
without hands, and with such celerity, that bril- 
liant flowers grew beneath the eye, as if by magic. 
Tlie scene was very lively ; and us the yofing 
ladies, who attended the looms, stood surrounded 
by their brilliant fabrics, they appeared likt^ so 
many grown-up fairies, making enchanted carpets 
for some prince, whose castle, like Aladdin’^, was 
to spring up in a night. 

Having glanced our fill at these pretty spc'ci- 
mens of human arachnoidt^j wo were shown the 
power-loom, invented by Dr. Bigelow, for weaving 
Brussels carpets.. How on earth it could enter 
into the heart of man to conceive such a corrtpli- 
cated affair, I cannot imagine. Unluckily it was 
not at work when I saw it, nut the gentleman w'ho 
a^^unptxnied us explained the principle, which I 
vainly fi^cavoured to eoniprcliciul. To do so, 
one had need of just such a head as the inventor. 

Thus end my reminiscences of Lowell ; a city 
which I took a strange liking to when I first 
entered it— a liking which, a better acquaintance 
with it has not climinishcd. 


49octrs for the i^eofilt. 

MAN And beast. 

^ Br Baury Cornwall. 

In the field the Be«.«it feedeth, 

And the Bird upon the hough. 

Man manly thoughts breedetli; 

You may read them on his brow. 

There (behind ^iiis eves) .'ue growing 
Wonders shortly to be boni: 

Sue you not his fancies flowing 
Over, like the light of morn. 

Sometimes, as a clfiud pasueth * 
'I'lirougli tlie blue eternal air, 

Graver thoughts are seen floating, ,, 
Shadowing what is else so fair. 

Sliadowing ? Deepening all the meaning, 
' That dotli stream from out his brain, 
(Day and night! and soar and traverse 
All the worlds of joy and pain, t 

This is Man's immortal leisure : 

You, may read it on bis brow. 

All tills time the Beast is feeding, 

And the Bird, upon the bough. 


REQUIESCAT. 

liY FERDINAND FREILIGBATH. 

( Written expressly for the PeopWs Journal,} 

Transit ATRD ry Mary Howitt. 

Whoe'ef the pond’roiw hammer wields j 
Whoe'er compels the earth to flourish ; 

Or Tdlips the golden harvest-fields 
A wife and little ones to rfourish : 

Whoever guides the laden bark ; 

Or, where tlie mazy wheels arc turning, 

Toils at the loom, till after dark, 

Food for his wliite-hair’d cJiildren earning ; 

To him he honour and renown ! 

Honour to harttlieraft luid tillage ; 

To t'vt^ sweat-<li*up falling down 
In crowded mills or lonesome village! 

All honour to the plodding swain 
Who holds the plough ! Be't too awarded 
To him who works with head and brain, 

Ainl starves !, Pass him not unregarded ! 

WTielhcr in clifunbcrs close and small 
t 'Mid musty tomes he fancy smoothers ; 

Or, of the trade file bondaged thrall, 

^ lie dramas writes and songs for others ; 

« Or, vvlicther he, for wretched pay. 

Translate the trash which he despises ; 

Or, learning's serf, puts, day by day, 
Dunce-corps through classic exercises 

j-Je also is a prey to care, 

To him 'tis said, “ starve thou, or borrow !" 
Gray grows betimes liis raven hair 
And to the grave pursues him sorrow! 

With hard compulsion and with need, 

He, like the rest, must strive untiring, 

And his young children’s cry for bread 
Maims his free spirit’s glad aspiring ! 

Ah, such a one to me was knowm ! 

With lieavenward aim his course ascended 
Vet deep in dust and darkness prone, 

Care, sordid care, his life attended. 

An exile, and with bleeding breast 
He groaned in liis severest trial ; 

Want goaded him to long unrest, 

And scourged to bitterest self-denial. 

Thus, lieart-sick, wrote he line on line, 

With hollow ciieek and eye of sadness ; 
While hyacinth and leafy vine 
AVere fluttering in the morniiip’s gladness, 
Tlic throstle sung and nightingale, 

The soaring lark hymned joy unending, 
Whilst thougbl’s day-labourer, worn and pale, 
Over his weary book was bending. 

Yet though liis heart sent forth a cry, 
strove he for tlie great ideal ; 

‘*Por this,” said he, “ is poesy, 

* And human life this fierce ordeal ! ” 

And wh(*n his courage left him quite. 

One thought kept hope his heart alive in, 

. “ I have preserved my honour bright ; 

• Ansi for my dear ones I am striving !” 

At length (jis spirit was subdued! 

The power to combat and endeavour 
AVas gone, and his heroic mood 
Game only fitfully, like fever ! 

« The muses’ kiss sometimes at night 
Would let his nulses wildly beating ; 

And his high soul soared towards the light 
^Vhen night from morning was retreating I 
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He long has lain the turf beneath, 

The wild winds tlirough the grass are sighing; 

No stone is there, no mourning wreatli. 

To mark the spot where he is lyingi 

Their ilkces swoln with weeping, forth 
His wife and children went, —God save them ! 

Young paupers, heirs to noucht on earth, « 
Save the pure name their father gave them! * 
• 

All honour to the plodding swain 
That holds the j^ough ! Be it U»o awarded 

To him who works with head and brain. 

And starves ! Pass him not unreg^ucd ! 

To toU, all honour and renown ! 

Honour to handicraft and tillage ! 

To every sweat-drop falling down 
In crowded mills and lonely village ! 


more courage and fortitude than others. Those 
who have most cannot live without exercising 
these powers and those who have least have the 
more need of opportunities and stimulus to exer- 
cise them. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
because bravery and patience in danger and hard- 
ship are the most conspicuous good qualities in 
savages, they are not equally a need and enjoy- 
ment to civilised men. A man living in the heart 
of a well governed city, who never has cause to 
think himself in any danger, and never sufters any 
» pressing hardship, can no more be noble and 
nappy without the exercise of bravery and patience 
than the Aralt of the desert who has no shelter 
from his foes, or the Pathgonian who buffets with 
stonhs and famine at the extremity of southern 
lands. 

Let us see how this naed is provided for. We 
may paus over countries called savage. Where it 
is the habit of the people to live by hunting, sea 


A THOUGHT ABOUT OLD AND NEW 
TIMES! 

By Harrikt Martineau. • 

• • 

I HAPPENED to take a little globe into my hand 
this morning;, to look for the position of an ishmd ; 
and as I glanced over the countries of the world, 
it struck me that though it is the custom to 'con- 
sider the land of the globe something very fiyn 
and stable, and the people that live on it very 
changeable, the truth may actually be that men 
remain more alike from age to age than the largest 
continent they live on. It is certain that the sea 
washes in and over — now here, now there: — 
cutting off a bit of land, and making an island of 
it : — ^it is certain that masses of coral grow up from 
the depths of the ocean, and form new islands ; 
and that mountains crumble and fall asunder, in 
course of time ; and that plain land is heaved up, 
broken and piled into mountains ; and that great 
forests sink into swamps ; and that swamps become 
dry, firm ground, on which num build towns, and 
lay out fields, — perhaps finding the old forests 
again in the form of coal. Rivers bring down 
stones and earth and sand, and bar up their 
mouths, and change their own course, or make 
themselves into laxes, overflowing the dry land, 
while creating dry land where there was none 
before. While these changes are taking place, 
however gradually, iri the countries which men 
inhabit, we do not sec that alterations of such im- 
portance can be observed in the nature and struc- 
ture of men. 

There are changes, from age to age, in ^he habits 
of men, in their opinions and views of things, and 
in their Ways of living, both as individuals and as 
nations : but they continue to have llie same 
faculties, the same certainty of being happy or 
unhappy, according' to the gratification or disap- 
pointment of those faculties and affections. Though 
few, perh|ps, would deny this, we are all ^oo apt 
to ibrget it, and thus to make seriout mistakes m 
our own lives, and in our duty to the lives o# 
others, • 

The particular instance which my mind fixed on 
while 1 was looking at the globe this morning was 
this. • 

Everyman that ever was boA has the power 
d the need to be courageous and enduring in 
Some circumstances or other. Some men have 


is the habit of the people to live by hunting, sea 
fishings and VM»r, tiiere is ample scope for the 
blVdily hardiljood of men. What is the case of 
such as live by agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures ? . 

The Eussians appear to be ill off* for opportu- 
nities. Their men of rank are mostly military ; 
but they are not actually much engaged in war, 
Ajid the commcgi soldiers of Russia are understood 
to he a wretched race of men, their spirit and ani- 
ma^un all pressed out of them by tyranny, and 
that hardship which docs not rouse a man’s soul 
because it is directly inflicted by the hand of man. 
S()me few are whalers ; and some few enterprising 
mincp in difficult places ; but, on the whole, the 
Russians can hardly (as far as w^know them) be 
called a manly people. ^ • 

^or should we call this active courage exactly 
the attribute of the Germans. Such of them as 
have it find scope in boar and deer hunts in iheir 
wide forests, and recesses of the mountains f ftnd 
some stout manly games are preserved'; but, on 
the whole, the present civilisation of the Germans 
is not favourable to a brisk and strong use of their 


is not favourabl 
bodily energies. 


Among the Swiss and the French, we find things 
otherwise. The Swiss are as capable an any bony 
of minute sedentary toiT ; witness their watch- 
making. But look at the chamois-hunting of the 
same race of nn^n ! While one bvotlier of a family 
is sitting poring over tlie little wheels ^le is fashion- 
ing, OR the steel springs he is ]K>lishing, with all 
the delicate cruft of a Tlerkenwell workman, 
another brother is up and away among the A1]js, 
leaping over chasms of rock or ice, mambering up 
gullies, creeping through chill crannies in the ice, 
sinking a hole in the snow to hide himself from his 
prey, or intently looking round from some perilous 
pinnacle or shelf, on Wnieh he has lightea in his 
ardour, without consideiyng how he was to get 
forward or backward. When he returns to lii.s 
home in the valley, faint with hunger, and ready to, 
sink under the weight of his game and gunj he sees 
perhaps tiie boat of a third brother, struggling with 
a sudden sqiiafl on tne lale, buffetted by waves 
like those of a sto^fmy sea, but brought to shore 
safely* at last by the strenuous oar and calm skill 
of the rower. A fourth brother may take posses- 
sion of the horns of the chamois, and cut and 
polish them, and make ornaments of thorn, with a 
labour as skilled end minute ns that of the watch- 
maker. * Here, within the life of one family, is 
’ sueb provision made for the exercise of active and 
sedentary powerj that there is ho fear that either 
kind of power will die out. ^ 

j As for the Frencli, their ardour for war^ and ftie 
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large proportion of them engaged in war are well 
known. Actual warfare has scarcely ever been 
wanting to them in modern times ; and the passion 
for it aimears not to subside, Wluiiovor we may j 
think of soldiering, even soldiering of so high an ' 
c»rder as that of tne French, ajj scope for active | 
courage and endurance, there it is,- a resort for 
the hardy spirits of the nation. 

It is rather d*fUcult to say wdint the Italians do 
with so much as their climate leaves them of need 
of active heroism. Some troo]>s of banditti there 
are, here and there, among mountains and forests; 
hut what else I know not. There arc no wars^^no 
hunts, no village games, no hull-fights, as in 
Spain ; little deep-sea Voyaging ; no whuyng. 
what they do for occasions of active bravery and 
hard endurance, 1 know not : hut I know that 
without such exorcise they cannot be as happy as 
they ought to he. ' • 

Some of the northern nations are, so far, more 
fortunate. The wild sports of Sweden and Nor- 
w'ay are noble because they belong tg the country 
and time, are needful, and therefore as rational as 
they arc stimiilatiug. When a family of bears 
vomvs down upon a district, what an occasiem it is 
for the stout-hearted men of the region ! llo»r 
thoir spirits glow, and their faculties are sharpened, 
as they track the creatures, and pur/sue them, an/l 
Riirroiuid them, and close in upon tlu'm, — every 
man knowing the risk he runs, and most of th?iii 
deeply enjoying it ! And then, the risks of their 
mocle of living, and the hardships attendant on 
their pursuit of game and fish for winter stores in 
those northerly regions, — the storms on the waters, 
and the wintry dangers of the land, — these things 
afford exorcise for all needful hardihood iji 
Norwegians and Swedes. 

And from them, it is but a stop to our own 
brethren (jf the iiortheni isles. No one of us can 
have ffailed through the turbulent seas of the north 
of Scotland without feeling a spirit of hardihood 
stirred in iis by the mere scene. Tho Northern 
Lights thrill us with sensations which can never be 
felt at a greater distance from the pole. The curve 
of a whale’s hack between two biifmvs, the hoarse 
myriads of»sca--hirds peopling desolate islets, and 
reminding us of the perils of the sea-fowler, 
(tangling at a rope’s end from a precipice; and 
('Ven tlie poor sheep upon the scaiirty herbage of a 
down, suggesfing thoughts of untimely snow-drifts 
and the perils of the shepherd, — nil these (fbjects 
teach us that in that parf, at least, of our own coun- 
try thtM’c is Toi^m for the common exercise of heroic 
qualities. 

How is it in other parts '{ 

It certainly does appear to me that our peoplt; 
throughout (ireat Hritain and Ireland Bv.fler much 
from want of scope for that spirit of active bravery 
which we know tola- in them. When we think of 
the heroic Covenanters of Scotland as they used 
^0 assemble on the hill side, and scud up their 
psalm from nooks of the mountain in answer to 
the threats of th('ir w^know that the 

true spirit of hardihood must he in the breast of 
the nation. When we look at the lawless violence 
of ftie joined as it is with an inexhaustible 

generoaityfend an unbounded power of occasional 
self-control, know that the need of the Irish 
is a virtuous (KJcasion for the exercise of heroic 
qualities which are now r^iinous in their lawless- 
ness. When we see vhat daring is wasted by 
English gentlemen^ in aimless field-sports, and 
manifested, as as occasion arises, by the 

sol^eis^md sailors of Eiifclatid, and by her young 
mm who go forth to colonise waste places, wc feel 


that tile true old spirit is in us too, discouraged, 
but un quenched bv some unfavourable influences 
of modern ways of living, 

1 would carefully remember, while speaking of 
modern civilisation^ that it favours the growth of a 
higher kind of courage and endurance than that 
of which I have bcen^speaking. It would he easy 
to show, if I could stop to do so, that as education 
spreads, and mental cultivation advances, and 
ideas become of greater and greater value, there 
is more and more need of the courage of the soul 
•on ordinarysoccasions ; and that the occasion is 
duly mot. ^ And none who haVe witnessed the 
patience of the poor ntuhir their most hard and 
unecinal lot ciin doubt that the spirit of endurance 
is as strong ns ever in the English character. But 
these noble qualities would be enhanced, T believe, 
and not interfered with by a more rousing exercise 
of the active povveu's of body and mind in heroic 
discipline of one kip/l or another. 1 cannot un- 
dertake to sa^ what such discipline should he. 
That point will become clear at its own time. But 
I can undertake to say that as surely as there 
were, four hundred years ago, timid men who 
found themselves uiifasy and alarmed amidst the 
bustle and., perils of (heir day, so surely are there 
now^a multitude of stirring spirits who are pining 
and restless amidst the, monotonous or^.iupatious of 
ouriinie; who ivonld do their houndeu business 
well and heartily if it were? relieved by some fre- 
quent opportunities of heroic activity and adven- 
ture. More than this I can say. I know to a 
certainty, from confidential conversations h(*ld in 
tht solemn and sad stillness of a prison, that not a 
few' criminals have htuui, and arc continually, lost 
through a disappointed spirit of activity and ad- 
venture’. 1 know that men who, in other circuin- 
, stances, might have blessed and dignified their 
country by exploring new portions of tho earth, or 
coiu|uering danger and difficulty in any arduous 
service, have sunk, for want of such scope, 
into felons. They have employed their baulked 
spirit of adventure in breaking open locks at 
midnight, and in fhc infamous cowardice of 
stealing from the honest man while sleeping the 
fruits of his labour by day. Such stories i can- 
not now stop to tell. "But some such might pro- 
bably be learned from burglars in every prison of 
our land. 

Giving anothijr glance over the globe^ wc can 
have little to say about two quarters^ of it — Asia 
and Africa — from there being few civilised people 
in them, and our knowledge of those .few being 
next to nothing. We have vague ideas of lio 
hunts and rough w'arfare in Africa, and cann t 
hut admire the unconquerable opposition offet d 
by Abd-el-Kader and the tribes he sways to t e 
settlement of foreigners on tlieir soil : and we a e 
aware of Hhe bravery — the checrfiiJ, sustaimd 
bravery of the Chinese in our late war with them , 
and also AT the Sikhs, and other Indian nations 
and tribes. But this is all we know. We are not 
even sufficiently acquainted* with the degree of 
value they put on human life — ^which it is necessary 
to fnow before we can estimate the courage of 
putting^It in danger. • 

Passing on to America, to the most highly civi- 
lised part of it--tbo United States — I may rest on 
one fact which impressed me deeply when I was 
there, and has struck me more the more I have 
thought of it. 

The'young mep of the United States live in a 
country which bears marks at every step of that 
newness to which a life of adventure appears to 
belong. Those of them who dwell in crowded 
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cities, passing their lives in warehouses and offices, 
have heard mun their grandfathers’ lips, tales of 
adventure in the wilderness, and incurBions frorr 
the foe. The aged woman who tended their cluld- 
Ijood told them now she used to go to church with 
her infant in her lap, riding behind her ormod 
husband ; how every one we»t to church, sick or 
well, aged or just-born, becauso*it was not safe for 
any one to remain at home for fear of the Indians, 
who came down upon the villages '(t'lien the men 
were R way; and how the cattle were driven into, 
the green around Jthe church ; and ho^ tlie service 
was more than once broken off by the horrid war- 
whoop ; and how the preacher gave a hasty blessing, 
and every man took up his giin^ and went out to 
guard the women and children in the church, and 
also, if possible, the cattle on tbe* green. Such 
iHles rouse burning thoughts, which are in many 
never quenched. Some go forth, and lead a wild 
life in the West, in the forest, or oud^he prairie, or 
heside the rolling Mississippi. Some travel over 
the world. But tlui greatest number must live in 
the cities, and follow a trade or a profession. 
What do they do with the bravery that stirs within 
them? One thing they do !s ivhat struck me so 
much. 

Tires are more frequent and more terribke in 
the American cities tlian in*any other part of the 
civilised world. Even where the liouses are not 
built of wood, the danger seems scarcely lesapued. 
Some suppose it owing to hasty and defective 
building, wliieh leaves beams accessible to 'lire: 
some to the extreme heat from anthracite coal : 
some to the prevalent practice of carrying woJd- 
ashea uncovered from room to room — it being 
never certain when wood-ashca arc really out. 
And the intense fro.sta of their winter often cause 
great difficulty in procuring water — which was the 
case at the great New York fire, wliich left live 
acres of smoking ruins — the most dreary sight 1 
over saw. The occurrence of these fearful fires 
has opened a wav to the adventurous spirit of the 
young men of the American cities. They form 
themselves into fire-companies, w'hich act gra- 
tuitously, and with an efficiency never rivalled. 
His fire company supplies the young citizen’s 
point of honour, and gratifies his spirit of daring 
and adventure. He spends a great deal of money, 
and a great deal of time upon it j hut that is the 
smallest part of it. He sleeps with one eye open, 
learns to dress himself within one minute, to run 
like the wind, to snuff the air like a deer, to climb 
like a squirrel, to endure heat, glare, the roar of 
flames, and the confirKion of a crowd, as if his 
brain were sheathed in armour. The feats of 
daring performed by American citizens among 
flaming and falling houses are unsurpassed by any 
acta of bravery on record. 

1 have rested on this as the best illustration 1 
Know of the possible application of the 4 jld spirit 
of hardihood to tbe circumstances of a ♦new so- 
ciety. Whether the effort and emulation are 
carried too far, abused in any other way, 
is another question. My purpose in rela^ng 
the fact is to suggest the inquiry whether any 
modern Vays need cxtiuguiBh old* virtfxes, or 
repress and disappoint any craving of humai| 
nature. • 

I should like to go on, and to speculate on what 
scope we might find, here in England, for the 
daring of our most active spirits, not only iu spite 
of, but by means of our modern fursuitsana way.s 
of living ; but perhaps it h best to leave, such an 
inquiry to the contemplation of those who feel it 
worth reflecting upon. 




PROGRESS OT 
THE PRINCIPLE OF PEACE. 

By Howitt. 

In no particAilar have we flattered ourselves of 
late years with the idea of a steady and thinking 
progress towards wise and Christian principles, »o 
much as in that of an advance towards right notions 
on the subject of peace and war. During the long 
and unusual period of thirty^ years of European 
tranquillity, v^e have had leisure to see and to sa- 
tisfy ourse^^^e.s, that war m not only barbapus and 
most unchristian, but is just the most foolish afiair 
in which wc cim involve ourselves. Aa merchants, 
manufacturers, and cajjitalists, ^ we bavo been 
shrew(b enough to perceive that it i$ peace ^that is 
our game, if w'ar he the game of kings and govern- 
ments^ TraduJias wonderfully extended ; social 
M.'fonns have been beautifully introduced, and 
firgt and forc^iost that of the post-office ; railroads 
have been ^aid down all over Europe, aud people 
have scattered themsolvcii» througli each others' 
countries, seeing and enjoying, instead of seeing 
aftd destroying. In every result of interest and 
pleasure we li^ive been the gainers. We have 
neither piled up heaps of dead men on the plains 
of the continent, nor of national debt at home. 
Wc*have not exasperated ourselves against each 
other, hut have English and French, Germans 
and French, Italians and French, iiifact, all people 
of all European nations hobnobbing together, 
some selling silks, some selling bvoad-clotn, and 
some selling wines. There hav^‘ ocen fewer >sWords 
hat more puilding- knives, fewer nniskets but more 
muslins sold. How mvich wiser ! What thousands 
of UH, amid the mountains and vineyards, and iu 
the city-hulls of the continent, have felt our hearts 
low with cordial regard for tlie hearts that so 
indly bent towards us ; have g^rasped the hands 
that M'^ere extended towards us in the warmest of 
welcomes ; lun e sate rejoicing amid the^ smiles of 
amiable faces that, had war been going instead of 
peace, would all luu^c been dead masses of corim>- 
tion, buried in festering^ieups on solifary plain.s, 
where men, calling tliemselve.s civilised, had riseit 
in a rabid fury against each other, that would be a 
libel oil demomf to call demoniac, • 

Sucb thoughts as these, we are sure, have visited 
almost cveryoup who has s«t his foot, of late years, 
on the soil of what we used to call the land of our 
natural ♦ncmies. They have gone^n softening, 
instructing, harmonising us ; and we have seen, on 
all hands, cheering evidencea that the world was 
at length coming to its senses. In the works of 
popular authors, in the speeches of members of 
rarliamout, in the tone and acts of Government, 
there has been a plain anfl positive determination 
towards the establishment of the sentiment as a 
national sentiment, that war waa not merely folly,* 
it was wickedness ; and that peace was at once 
profitable and fraise^orthy. 

But when the public tendency of things jumps 
with tur private feelings and connections, we arc 
apt in our delight to outleap the actual progress of 
facts; and we must confess, that events of late 
have given us a startling shock as it regards the 
actual advance of this very priTici])le of peace, or 
rather f>f the actual deoil ine of the old bull-dog 
spirit of contention. The war on the Sutlej, and the 
receprion of the news of its nesults in England, 
have given us a solemn pause, andre-awaken a host 
of anxious feelings. It is not that we are %cliiied 
to underrate the skill and valour of our generals, 




or the adamantine bravery of our men, ohc whit 
more than the most vociferous applauders of vic- 
torious war. It ia not now for the first liine that 
we have to learn or acknowledge that Englishmen, 
of whatever rank or station, arc men of the high- 
est rank in the lists of humauity. That they pos- 
sess every species of talent, fortitude, and daunt- 
less courage which'^caii inhabit the human breast, 
and which in peace, in war, in any case or situation 
where they can be demanded, will give them the 
mastery over their fellow-men. We know all this ; 
we need not be told of it ; but we know too that 
these virtues are the more godlike they are<nn- 
ployed on works of peac^ and not on bloodshed, 
on cementing and not dividing, on b%ssin&and 
not on destroying, mankind. Is Lord Hardinge, 
or Lord Gough — are the thousands of officers 
and privates who advanced against the mur- 
derous cannon of the Sikhs as ugainkt in<*vitable 
death — are these men now to be acknowledged 
to be admirably brave ? We kneflfit befdte ; wp 
could have predicated it, as has beeiii well said by 
a lady writer already in this Journal^ of any number 
of Englishmen placed in the same cir<?umstanccs. 
We are not, therefore, going to rob them of one 
grain of credit for their valour : if you call the«i 
valiant, we call them valiant too ; if you protest 
that they are most invincible wari’tora, we protect 
it too ; if you insist vehemently that they possess 
the highest moral qualities, we insist on it as v^ie- 
mently, but we should be far better pleased to see 
those qualities exercised on neaceful iniprove- 
menta, and the heroism of social progress, than on 
the old bad business of destruction. 

It ia said, on ail hands, that this war is absolutely 
just end inevitable ,* that we have been in no w#y 
the aggressors or provokers. It will be a great 
satisfaction if it prove so ; but it must be confessed 
that it is, a little early to pronounce positively on 
this Read, amidst the tumult of victory, and the 
hurry of success. What makes it at least suspicious 
is, that the same has been said of all and every 
war in which we have been engaged in any quarter 
of the world. The phrase has ever been the same 
— “this necessary and righteous warl” Subse- 
quent calm investigation has generally shown 
pvery such war to have been ?/wnecessary and 
unrighteous, and our history in India has been a 
sad sequence of aggression and usurpation. At 
tile very leaift, this shout of applause at home ; this 
thunder of rejoicing c|nnon ; these acclaifi^tioiis 
of Parliament; this sudden elevation of com- 
manders intc^ords ; must be confessed to dread- 
ful incentives to fresh bloodshed. With peace in 
Europe, and a lar^c army in India whose officers 
want promotion, vnll their affairs long rest without 
a fresn plausible ground for a ^rapaign which is 
to turn lieutenants into captains, obtains intf 
generals, and generals into lords ? When they 
see that on the very heels of those Indian victories 
•JLord Gough remits 70,000Z. thence, for the pur- 
chase of an estate in Ireland ; will not lordships 
and estates, suddenly ojluck^ froi^ the plunder of, 
the enemy, soon raise fresh enemies to plunder? 
Let the friends of peace and the principjes of 
peSee look to this. 

Thai is*the dark side, let us now turn to the 
bright one. The outbreak in India has shown u.s 
that thore * huge maKs of the old leaven in the 
publie mind to be watched and guarded qgainst; 
but the affair of Oregon has shown, as clearly, 
that we ore still adyaucing on the right way ; that 
we A«f»a advance d and taken a firiu stand on prin- 
cidies, «nd on a philosophy more honest and beau- 
tliul thap the world ever yet as a world avowed. 


Ip no case of national affront did the English 
government over maintain a conduct so noble and 
so entirely to the satisfaction of the nation. They 
have borne fiatiently, but like firm and wise men, 
much hectoring conduct on the part of the Ame- 
rican ministry. What would some years ago have 
thrown any ministry^nto a perfect name, has only 
called forth fresh •evidences of patience, candour, 
and a sincere desire to negoc^te like men, ana 
not fight like aavages. This is most cheering, and 
not the less cheering has been the spirit of the 
people oil bWth sides of the oceaq. There has been 
a considerable war-party in America, and much 
sound and fury, but it has been evident that that 
was not the voice of the people at large. On the 
contrary, and this is the most animating point of 
consciousness at which we have arrived, the people 
in both countries have displayed the mo.st earnest 
and admirable desire for the preservation of peace. 
Common interests ai>d common sense have, it is 
true, swayed them in no trifling degree, and we 
rejoice that these cvery-dny motives have obtained 
such ascendancy, but the higher andmore cement- 
ing influences, Christian fellowship and duty, have 
been not the less conspicuous. Proudest and most 
cheering iiightof all has been to see Tin: PioorLu, 
the general mass, nay the vei'y W'orking classes, 
taking the lead in the demand for pea<^ and union. 
Tha world once come to this pitch that the common 
people take the lead in the preservation of the 
common weal, and the great cause is gained. 
When they who have ahvays been, hitherto, the 
food of war, refuse to be flung into its moutli like 
faggots into an oven, war must perish of inanition. 
When they who have been hitherto taken uncere- 
moniously by the necks, and pushed nose to nose 
into other people’s quarrels, refuse to be made mere 
curs of, and worry one another for their masters' 
amusement, there will be no quarrels. And that 
time is come to a certain degree. Between what 
ore called Christian nations the matter is settled. 
The people declare against murder en musne^ and 
statesmen will take care not to lag behind and 
show their weakness. 

There is no document which we have perused for 
along time with the pleasure that we did an ad- 
dress on this very subject, from the Chartists of 
England to the working men of America. It was 
draw n up with a soundness of sentiment and a dis- 
play of ability which would have done honour to 
the highest assembly of men in this or any other 
country. On the other hand, the working men of 
America, with the learned blacksmith atjtheir head, 
have responded heart and soul to the fraternal 
appeal. That eminent man, ElUhu Burritt, the 
blacksmith, has been busy scattering what lie calls 
his “olive leaves” all over the United States; he 
has cast rolls of them even upon the Atlantic, 
which ha^e floated safely to our shares. In an 
eloquent letter to the mends of peace in Man- 
chester, Ite says — 

We must preach to all nations, languages, and tongues, these 
two articles of political faith first, mat there 1« one only living 
and true God ; and secondly, one only lUiing and true people. 
That the oceans, rivers, or mountains which divide them are 
mere chalk marks, leaving them still identified by.all the inte- 
rest!! that affect mmanity. It seems to me if wecomd promulge 
Jhis idea of a continuous democracy, of an undivided i>eople, of 
ft universal brotherh^d, it would arouse a popular senthnont 
against every indication of war, iwainst every attitude of inter- 
national hostility, assumed in military preparations, or in belll- 

f brent restrictions on international commerce and communion, 
hope most devoutly that this idea may be realised, at least by 
' ♦he pet^le Of our tw4 countries ; tliat they will begin to 
gate the war-expens!n of both nations, and not estimate them 
as heretofore. Thus, when B]^akmg of the military 
policy of the two governments, every hard-labouring man shall 
say, Our governments expend annually 100,000,000 dollars us 
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hands and shouted — ‘ Bravo, bravisshno ! ' The 
clown was called for when the pcrfonuwnce was 
over. Oh, was invaluable ! 

This evening, alter the play, the poor little 
man walked out from the city to the solitary 
chiu’chyard. The garland of dowers was withered 
on columbine's grave j ho saje down. It whs 
something worth painting. His hands under liis 
chin, his eyes fixed upon the niooJi ; it was like a 
monumental figure. A clown upon a grave ! very 
peculiar and very comic ! Had the public seen 
their favourite then, how they would have shouted 
— * Bravo, clown ! hravo, bravisaimo ! V’ 

f * 

fllXTEENTI* EVENING 

Listen to what the Moon said. I have seen 
the cadet, become an officer, dress himself for the 
first time in his splendid uniform ; I have seen 
tlie young girl in her beautiful baH-dress,* tin* 
young princely bride happy in her festival attire; 
but the felicity of none of these ttuld eqtilil that 
which this evening I saw in a child, ^ little girl df 
four years. They had just put her on a new blue ! 
frock and a new pink bonnet. The beautiful things 
were scarcely on wlien they called for candles, 
because the moon*light through the window w§s 
loo faint; they must have other light. There 
stood the little girl as stiff as u«doll, her ariys 
stretched out from her frock, her fingers spread 
out wide from each other— and oh ! how her ejfes, 
her whole being, beamed with delight ! 

“ ‘ To-morrow you shall go out into the street,’ 
said the mother ; and the little one looked up 
towards her bonnet and down towards her frock, 
and smiled joyfhlly. 

“ ‘ Mother,*^ saidsilie, * what will the dogs thinj;, 
when they sec mo so beautifully dressed! ' ” 

, ' seventeenth evening. 

^‘1 haVe,” said the Moon, ^'told thee about 
Pompeii, that corpse of a city amongst living 
cities. I know another, one still more strange ; 
not the corpse, but the ghost of a city. On all 
sides where the fountain splashes into a marble 
basin, I seem to hear stories of the floating city. 
Yes, the rountain-streafns can tell them ! Tlie 
billows on the shore sing of them. Over the sur- 
face of the sea there often floats a yiist , tliat is the 
Avidow’s wends. The sea’s bridegroom is dead ; 
his palace and city are now a mausoleum.t Dost 
thou know this city ? The rolling of the chariot- 
wheels, or the sound of the horse's hoof, were 
never heard its streets. '1110 fish swims, and 
like a spectre glides the black gondola over the 
green water, 

“ I will,” continued the Moon, “ show thee the 


forum of the city, the city’s great square, and they 
thou wilt think it to h^' a city for adventures. 
Grass grows between the broad flag-stones, and 


thousands of tame pigeons fly circling in the twi- 
light around the lofty tower. On three sides thou 


art surroundod by colonnades. The Turk, with 
his long pw, sits sflentlf ben^th them; the 
handsome Greek- lad leans agaiiist a pillar, and 
looks tip to the elevated trophies, fhq toll masts, 
the of the ancient power. The flag 

hangs like mourning crape ; a girl stamts 

hersetf, she has set down the heavy 
of tlrater, wliiifjt the yoke on which she 
suntiAinbd th^iiFi resta upon her Bhoulder.s, •and she 
supjiofta ht?trself dfi fhe* column (»f victory. That 
is not a fairy ]»nface but a church Avhich thou 
iwjcat before thee! the glided dome, the gilded 


balls around it, shine in my beams; the magnifi- 
centbronze horses upon it have travelled about 
lixe bronze borsei^n a fairy tale; they have tra- 
velled thither, aw ay from their pi uce^ and then again 
back ! Secst thou the beautiful painting on walls 
and window panes? It i6 as m,Bome genius had 
done the will of a child and tlius decorated this 
extraordinary temjde. Dost thou see the winged 
lion upon the pilh^ ?*Oold yet shines upon it, but 
the wings are bound, the lion is dead because the 
king of the Bc^is dead ; the vast halls arc empty, 
and where once hung costly pictures the naked 
•walls are n§w seen. J*azzHroiu sleep under tlic 
arches, where at one time only the high noble 
dared to tread. Either from the deep well or 
from the chamber of the leaden roof, near to the 
Bridge of Sighs, sounds forth a groan, whilst tam- 
bouriiis arc heard fi-om the painted gondola a« the 
bridal-ring is cast from the glittering Bucentaur to 
Adria, the queen of the sea. Adria, wrap thyself 
in mist! lot the widow’s veil cover the breast, and 
cast It over rtiy bridegroom’s mausoleum; — the 
marhle-builded, the spectre-like, Venice.” 


e r G n T } : i;. nth e v t n j n t j . 

v 

“ I looked dow'n upon a great iheiitrc,” said tl)e 
Moon; the whole house was full of spectators, 
because a new actor lynde bis debut*^ my beams 
felUupon a little w'inUovv in the wall ; a painted 
face pressed its forehead against the glass; it 
wa» fije boro of the night, I'lie chivalric board 
curled upon his chin ; but there were tears in 
the man^s eyes, because he had been hissi'd — 
hi|8ed with reason. Poor fellow! hut the realm 
of art will not endure the feeble. He deeply 
felt and paBsionately loved art, but she did not 
love him. 

“The prompter’s bell rung ;-—according to the 
piece, the hero stopped forth with a bold and deter- 
mined air — thus had he to appear before a public 
which hurst into peals of laughter. — The piece was 
ended ; X saw a man wrapped in a cloak steal avray 
down the steps ; it Avas he, the spirit-crushed ca- 
valier ; the servants of the theatre whispered to 
each other as hepa.ssed. I followed the poor wretch 
home to liis chamber. Hanging i.s such an igno- 
minious death, and ncople have not always pfMson 
at hand. 1 know iiiat he thought of both. He 
looked at his pale face in the glass ; half closed his 
eyes to sec whether he would look handsome .'#s a 
corpse. It is possible for people to be unfortu- 
nate in the hignest degree, and yet in the liighest 
degree vain at the same time. He thought upon 
death, upon self-murder ; 1 believe fie wept in 
pity of himself -hn wH’pt bitterly, and when people 
have had a good fit of crying tbpy /io not kill 
themselves. 

“ A year has passed since then. A comedy was 
acted, but this time in a little thcatrf, by a poor 
vagrant company. I saw again the well-knowui 
face, lhy» painted cheeks, the curled hoard. He 
again looked up to mo and srnilod^ — and yot for 
all that he had been hissed — glassed scarcely a mi- 
nute before in that miserahle theatre, hissed by 
tharf; miserable audience ! 

“ This very evening a poor hearse Ivis driven 
out of the gate of the tow^n ; not a single being ae- 
f'ompanied it. There lay upon it u suicide, our 
painted and derflled hero. The driver was the 
only attendant; no one followed, no one except 
the moon. In an anjflti of the churchyard wall is 
* the sgslf-murdcrtul laid ; nettles will soon spring 
up thereon; there will Jrrave-diggerB cast thorns 
and weeds from other graves, *' 
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VISITORS PROM ABROAD. 

IBRAHIM PACHA. 

The visit of Ibrahim Pacha naturally directs 
public attention to the history and character of 
this remarkable man. His history is intimately 
connected with all the striking vicissitudes df the 
Ottoman Empire during the last twenty-fite years t 
the recognised hereditary success^ ■‘df MeiN^e^, 
Ali — proclaimed by the treatiet m the gfte&i 
European powers the future sote^T^M of Eaypt— - 
his presence in the midst of Freli#, and M^ish 
civilisation cannot be WBan his 

fhture rule. Ibrahim is the Mi &( Mebemet 

Ali, but he is his eldest UviBg His 

brother, Toussoun Pach^, Wa#iiSi!fisim.iW|iivourite 
of his father, that for im was 

represented as not the legnbuMtl^ iM&t llie adopted 
sun of Mehcmet Ali. * ‘ ft WHS tm lue&m Ibrahim’s 
beard began to grow whited/’ idid Ind fHresent ruler 
of Egypt to the writer ot fliddi ttees, **that I 
pldced dependance on his evei con- 

sulted him on state affairs/* jEbl <n late the in- 
dwnee of Ibrahim has been idore and marc 
visible ; and the deference And devotion he has 
uniformly exhibited towards his^iltustriwUs 
haye naturally strengthened tbe coniidelkCG which 
has been mutually felt. * 

In Ibrahim Pacha is deeply roeddd the Mimty 
Oriental passion — ^the love of waitike ilovy. His 
successes against the Greeks bi the MoreEy are 
evidence of ni^ superiof ifrttifcalfy <!«|iiadty,— arid for 
a time encouraged the Porte to bwm that its domi^ 
nion would he * agalii establisned tbr<^gh^ut 
Greece. Had not J^opean interference insisied 
on the Hellenic etuanei^tion, the Egyptian chitg^ 
taip would have undoubtedly proloriged the 
minion of the Caliphate over the continent and 
most of the isles of Greece. Wherever Ibrahim 
has been engaged in warfare with any o^r of the 
Mahoinedan races, he has edfipsed ali competitors. 
When he conducted the Egyptian against the 
Turkish troops in Syria and Asis Minor, the cam- 
paigns A-e hut a record of brilliant successes on 
the part of Ibrahim, — and of disasters, defeats, a^Hd 
dispersions, marking the retreat of the Ottoman 
army. It is only when arrayed against the strategy 
of Europe tbtit Ibrahim has ever failed, but the 


of Europe tbbt Ibrahim has ever failed, but the 
failure bid eA fie oe^on been associated with 
any dejrtWdiation of ms courage or ability. 

The territorial pmwnBions of Ibrahim Pacha are 
immense. He has lyilaediiccd into Egypt sugar 
cultivation on a large ioalA Resides cotton — the 
benefit of whose production il^pt owes to Me- 
hemet Ali—the vine and the ollvetol^ been espe- 
cial objects of his attentions TKe gardensi ot 
Ibrahim Pacha, especially that of Rhoda, on the 
Nile, are eminently beaWtiAu, They are under 
the care of Scotch garddnam \ they are enriched 
with a boundless variety of iiiiiti and flowers ; and 
the Pacha has sptmed oAfM^ee in collecting 
from remote regions the rare, the majpaifiCent, the 
useful, and the ornamental, , TbllSi BTe no pro- 
perties in Egypt so well adminl^e^ bone so 
proRUblei. as those of Ibrahim Pacha. They afford 
an exampm of successful administration, and lead* 
to a conndent hope that the same spirit of order 
and enterprise may preside over the political future 
destiiiies of Egypt* 

In that, nob Jo hononrahle to Mehemet Al?, 
which obtained lor him th^ el(M}uent thanks of the 
4 primt; minister, and the unanimous approval of 
tbe pi^Iiament and the peopk of England, namely, 


the secure transmission of the British mails through 
Egypt, while we were bombarding the fortresses, 
destroying the troops, and olienaring the territories 
of the ruler of Egypt, Ibrahim Pacha lent a willing 
concurrence. It has been sometimes the pleasure 
of public writers to spei^ of the barbarism oi 
Egyptian rule. But civilisation — or policy — 

show in all their records any thi^ more noble 
tba» the answer of the Pacha of Egypt to those 
who mrei^d upon him the exercise of these powers 
of rmWimef wnich were at his disposal by the 
stoppage efihe Indian corres|^pndence ? “No," 
said Viceroy ; “ No ! I have no quarrel with 
the Erignsh nation. They have done me no wrong, 
and no wrong shall be done to them by me." Sir 
Robert Peel has honoured himself and his country 
by honouring a sentiment so just and elevated. 
And when the records of these vicissitudes which 
eraikte, underiuSne, and overthrow Oriental em- 
pires have ^ased to interest the world, the high- 
minded ana generous expressions, the truly phi- 
lanthropic acts of forbearance iind co-operation 
emanating from Mehcuict Ali, in a moment so 
calculated to feed hatred and exasperation, will 
surround his memoi^ with a halo of glory. 

In person Ibrahim Pacha strongly resembles his 
father. There is the same coarseness in the lower 
parts of his face, the, same brilliancy of eye, the 
^me iutellectual exparcssion when curiosity is 
awoJf^ened and conv#fsiltion flows — there 1$ the 
same dignified courtesy, the same awe-imposing 
presence. His ingwiries Indicate much sagacity, 
and, like those of nis father, are siUSnctUrly nppro- 
friftte to person and chwacier. Ibrahim Pacha 
will return to the East greatly benefited by his 
viail to the west ; and mete is every reason to 
WBevc that the services which England and 
%ypt may reciprocally tender to on© another will 
be rendered more active, more useiUl, and move 
permanent, by that personal faitercourse which 
has happily been estabiisLed between the Egyptian 
prince and the English people. 


, LETTERS ON LABOUR 
TO THE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 

William Howitx. 

nfiTTEH FIFTH. 

THE WORK OF TO-DAY. , 

My Eeli-ow Countrymen, 

Wp have now taken a connected survey of the 
dignity, the powers, and the ^plication of the 
powers of biabour. The old mode gf application, 
which suited well enough the old, easy times, does 
not ai\jfWer the purpose of general comfort in these 
busy«and expensive days of civilisation and ma- 
chinery. The plans of cooperation which have 
been proposed by theorists, and realised, for the 
xfiostpa^, by religious communities, do not ad- 
vance witl|j the rapidity required by the needs of 
the time. The splendid success of the Shakers, 
the Rappites, the Moravians, and others noticecl 
in our last letter — a success by which whole com- 
munities are placed in a position of comfort, and 
freedom from care — do not take hold on the public 


with schemes which appear to it to have become 
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connected miix dCctrines of infidelity and sensual 
license; the prmUcid mind, of England shrinks 
f^om what may have the most distant reproach of 
being Utopian. It does not sufHciently reflect that 
schemes of industrial co-operation have no neces- 
sary connection with any doctrines of religion or 
irreligion whatever : they majfba adopted by the 
most orthodox parties, and applied m a manner 
most consonant to their views, or held quite apart 
from the very slightest portion of doctrinal mix- 
ture. It does not sufticiently look at tk# fact, that 
that which in America, in scores of instances, is at 
this moment reduced to the most successful prac- 
tice, and has blessed whole communities with all 
that is substantial in life, is no longer Utopian— it 
is a great fact. 

But till this great fact is recognised here, there 
is no confidence, and therefore no capital ad« 
vanccd. You have waited fqr half a century on 
theorists and capitalists in vain : you fhust wait no 
longer ! It is bocoming every day more and more 
clearly demonstrated that the great principle of 
huniaii action lies in the vulgar proverb—** Every 
limn take care of himself, antUthe devil take the 
hindmost.” You may wait on tlie banks of the 
great and ever-growing river of Poverty, for riie 
golden boat olitne capitalist U> carry you over, till 
you perish of starvation. Awake then to the 
knowledge that you may become capitalists your- 
selves ! Awake to the fact that you must and can 
help yourselves ! In the words of the great poet 
of Paradise Lost j 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen ! * 

You must now call to mind that in your hands lies 
the prolific principle of labour— the great root 
of all capital. It is you who are the creators of 
all capital, and you must now begin to create it 
for yourselves. The only question is— How, and 
with what immediate objeet ? Listen 1 

The schemes of co-operative colonies which have 
been proposed by so many philanthropists are not 
the only schemes for popular benefit. That they 
iriay^and can do much America shows us, and 
Herrnhut shows us. That they will, hereafter, 
come to be extensively and most beneficially in- 
troduced here I have not the smallest doubt. They 
appear to he the very thing needed to bring into 
play the agricultural as well as the manufacturing 
population. The most difficult to reach are the 
wretched, neglected serfis of tho aoil in this free- 
born England of ours. The pauper peasantry of 
Dorset, Wiltrf, and tnany.another county, starving, 
maddening, and demoralising on five and six 
shillings a-week — what shall reach them, and 
bring them within the scime of brotherly love and 
the light of education ? The swarms of the manu- 
facturing townijl, living in cellars, festering in tilth 
and crime, as in some of the lanes of Manchester, 
and above all in the Galiowgate of Glalfeow — 
the swarms of wretches congregated about* the 
doors of ginshops, drinking poison to put off despair 
—the swai-m» of children, thick as motes in the 
sun, hemmed in by brick walls, dirty street withuf 
street, and agualia alley within alley, cut off firom 
all the gehial influences of natunv*, and uoomed to 
labour, nutiger, crim^ and early deqfb— wlvat shall 
restore them to the fresh free face of nature, to 
snfliciency, and intelligence? Nothing can be 
better calculated for this ^ux^se than these co- 
operative colonies, whete agncmltuye and manu- 
factures can be carried on at once, and cOmfort 
and the pleasures of intellect insuitod to every 
member of them. By them the great and growing 
nuisance of enormous manufacturiiig towns #nay 


be effectually abated. Factories may be glittered, 
like that of Lowell in America, over toe e^en 
country, where health and nature may invigoira^ 
tlieir workpeople, and the dull son of the sou may 
be brought intQco]|lact with their activity of mind 
as well as body, and may he rescued ftom his 
present starving, stupid, and un-English condition. 
Depend upon it, these associate vulages, at onee 
manufacturing and Agricultural, are destined at 
no distant day to work a great and henefioent 
Vork on the face of our country— to diffuse health, 
intoiygence, aigl happiness amongst millions of 
our people. But we m«y w^l be allowed to question 
whetl^er we have not been looking to their intro- 
duction into the general social system too early in 
the order of things— whether we have not been 
reversing the course of nrfture, and seeking fruit 
where we ouHht to liave been first planting— 
whether we have not been putting the cart before 
thg hors?, and [fiflsing up to find the ramifioations 
of the tree befere it had actually taken root. 

These co-operative villages imply much foregone 
experience. •They imply that the wealthy and 
philanthropic public have got rid of their timidity 
and their scruples ; that, by the success of practical 
experiments, by the establishment and satisfactory 
working of one cA* more such communities under 
judicious management, they have come to abandon 
their sold stereotyped habit of lame% faire^ and 
have come to regard fresh organisations of social 
life as made necessary by the fresh necessities of 
the times. It implies that they have got so far out 
of their ancient tight 'fitting armour, of habit and 
opinion, and into the easy, elastic garment of a 
morn liberal philosophy, as heaftily to come for- 
ward with purse ana person to assist and promote 
■the planting and thorough prosperity pf such 
communities. It implies still more. It impi^es 
that our working population itself, a population 
that amidst all its suirerings has still continued a 
most independent and matter-qf-fact population, 
regarding new-fangled things with suspicion, and 
loath to move till it sees its way both clear and 
smooth under foot— that this population is pre- 
pared to enter into a new and strictly s^tematic 
scheme of things — that it is ready to submit to a 
prescribed plan of domestic and social arrange- 
ment— to a systenl of subordination a^d surveil- 
lance that, however salutary in thrir r&ults, look 
to the utfbducatcd and stubbqjm from ilV-wsag^to 
say the least, now and menacing to that cherished 
fancy of every English bosom of * ■ doing as it 
likes.” It is true that all such life would l>e Vo- 
luntary, and there is no doubt would eventually 
be found most agreeable, but that conviction yet 
awaits experience. It is true that you may say 
— *kYou are quite at liberty to enter ot to stay 
awav, and when there to coAie away agkin, if you 
premr it.” That also may be said of a union- 
workbouse, but it has not prevented its being 
termed a bastile ; and it is an ettabliahed fact, that 
it is not so* much the fiire of the union, as its 
system, that irks the inhabitant. 

That qjl these matters of novelty and doubt ar^ 
resolved into a certainty, and that an agreeable 
one, is implied in the thorough success of the co- 
Bperative village. 'Htat twenty such villages might 
be filled to-morrow, if ready, with families driven 
by destitution to accept of a far worse ofllwv 
be believed, but whether those families would be 
the kind of persons likely to fell into the routine 
and practice, the patience and diligence, that 
necessary to suocets may be just as ittinglV* 
doubted. TlH, then, these things are aecomplisbod, 
we must look for another and a present remedy 
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for existing evils. Wo must, in fact, go back to 
the beginiAng. We must revert to ^he very ru- 
diments ef these social changes. We must plant 
the seed which is to produce the tree, and take 
nature for our must suffer .our tree of 

social reform to first spring UA, rear its bole, and 
then, in true order of succesinon, to develope all 
its ramification of branches. In a word, we must 
first raise the capital, and then begin those simple 
and direct investments, those simple and every- 
day acts of trade, which enlarge our experience 
while they advance us towards our great end. 

The wealthy have not advanoad the cajdtal — 
the people must advance it themselves. It is most 
desirable that they should raise it themseli^s. It 
is of all things most desirable that they should 

H ind and fix firmly in fhemselves the idea that 
can and will hdip themselves. It is this 
ng which will every way strenj^hen* and ele- 
vate their character. It will call forth all their 
energies, urge them to temperatfde, to eddurai^ce, 
to steady co-operation for the accemplishment of 
alb that they need. And they can and will do 
this. The idea has got abroad, aftd is already 
being acted upon with zeal and energy in various 
quarters. From the first moment that tlieJdea 
was thrown out, 1 have regarded it as theTtrue 
germ of popular rescue — the ^true and simple 
means of reunltiiig labour and profit.^ The prin- 
ciple of co-operation is now taking its true and 
natural form : first, to co-operate for the accumu- 
lation of capital — secondly, to apply that capital 
to trade and manufactures for their own benefit. 

And can the people out of their small earnings 
accumulate capital? They can, and are doing it. 
To this clubs, *&iendly societies, and savjings’ 
banks have long been training them. In the 
savings' hanks alone they have hoarded abopt 
tvtentyr:/we millions sterling / To friendly societies 
and trade unions they contribute large sums. In 
the funds there are one hundred and thiriy thousand 
persons whose annual dividends do not exceed 
some five and some ten pounds a year. The sums 
they contribute to religious and missionary socie- 
ties, especially to those of the Methodists, are sup- 
posed to be some hundreds of thousands annually. 
The sums which they expend in strikes, the most 
fruitless and harrassing contention in which they 
can be engaged with capital, «re enormous. In 
the great st^ke of the builders, masons, &c., in 
Lancashire, just noj^, one thousand mOn cannot 
have been out of work for three montlis without a 
loss in man’s wages, at a pound a week each, of 
36,000?. Dr. Smites, in an admirable article in this 
Journal^ p. 136, gives some striking items of this 
kindj on the authority of a statement made at a 
public meeting of operatives at IVeston. In one 
strike of the cotton spinners at Manchester, ^they 
spent 400,000?. in loss of wages alone ; and in two 
others they lost 600,000?. In another strike at 
Stockport, the cotton spinners lost 600,000?. in 
wages; and in difierent strikes, the wool combers 
of Bradford lost 40p,000t ; the mechf nics of Leeds 
180,000/. ; the operatives of Lancashire 50,000?.; the 
, colliers of Northumberland 10Q,OPO/.; which, toge- 
Hier with the losses by the strikes at ^Stockport 
ftrestqn in 1840, made a total of three millions 
iWHkth to all intents and purposes hid 
heen jj^tip yeim 

; And ibis is hut the sacrifice of a few years. The 
iuma wHioh, since stri^kes became a cobrimon prao- 
liee, have nejn sacrificed in defence of wages 
^lnust» if ktiodm* amount to a fearful sum. Then : 
weenustaddto this the subscriptions of the work- j 
in| ^yfdlMs to a great variety (n societies not yet 


named, as Odd Fellows' Lodges ; Temperance and 
Tee-total Societies; societies for the shortening 
the hours of labour ; for promoting the sanato^ 
condition of towns; mutual saving and henent 
societies; and benevolent societies for the sup- 
port of the widows and aged of their order. These 
united proclaim a power of accumulation and of 
sacrifice, which «arl not only amazing, but make 
us doubly anxious to see them turned in a channel 
most condurive to their permanent interest With 
a great object like that of emancipating labour 
and founding a lasting prpperty for themselves 
and children, what may not Shch men and such 
means accomplish ? 

What they think may he accomplished by the 
smallest subscriptions amongst the millions may 
be seen from the following calculation of the Leeds 
Redemption Society It appears from actual 
aixpcriment that a thousand suoscribers of firom 
one penny upwards, will yield a weekly revenue 
of 5?. In Oreat Britain there are 6,000,000 adult 
males. Take of these, including such females as 
choose to subscribe, 4,000,000; these will yield 
20.000?. weekly, or 1,040,000?. a year. Now 
1,040,000?. with compound interest would amount 
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Now this sum would buy up all the property of 
the kingdom." I am not supposing for a moment 
that 4.000, 0(X) of working men will soon be found 
steadily subscribing their penny or twopence a 
week tor this object, but these figures shew what 
a fund there lies in the smallest co-operation of 
the millions ; and which the devotion of the sums 
expended merely on spirits and tobacco might 
accomplish for mankind. 

And can they trade and manufacture for them- 
selves ? Thev do it already. So far as the possi- 
bility of working men clubbing their savings; and 
undertaking and carrying on metories on their ac- 
count successfully, the question is settled. We 
have heard a great deal of a master painter in 
Paris giving his workmen each a share in the 

f rofits of his business, and of a nobleman in 
reland giving the same privileges to labourers, 
but what are these cases to others which may he 
brought forward? There are at this moment plenty 
of workmen, who having saved money, have com- 
menced concerns for themselves, and are flou- 
rishing. At Paisley there is a case most com- 
pletely in point. 

There, some half dozeh workmen, eleven years 
ago^ having accumulated a small sum by carefiil 
saving, commcnced.the Col inslie Print Works, and 
have* succeeded so well that, I understand, no 
worxB are bkter conducted than theirs, and that not 
on^ have the co-operative proprietors managed 
to five comfortably, hut fire worth, at least 600?. 
each. 

kifow one such case is as good as a thousand. 
What one such company can do, a tAousand other 
such companies may do. The principle is esta- 
blished, the dhse is made out ; it may be multiplied 
ad infinitum. But, in fact, every joint-stock oom- 
panvj every railway company, assurance company, 
wnking, or other company, has long been a stand* 
ing instance' that this may he done. It matters 
not whether the shareholders be a thousand or a 
million, whether they be rich or poor, wise or 
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foolish, educated or not, so that they have but the 
common sense to adopt the ordinary machinery of 
such concerns, a proper hoard of directors, a safe 
treasurer, and active officers. 

No doubt there are difficulties in the way, as in 
what ways are there not ? But these may be over- 
come; anything that is not beyond the general 
powers of man to cope with may be overcome by 
perseverance, and the boncairable ambition to 
achieve a great object. People diffoourage you, my 
friends, by telling you that the thing has been 
attempted before and failed. Ther® Were many 
failures before the ^eam-^eiigine would act satis- 
factorily ; but it aejs how. Ttiey tell ;^u, that in 
all such former attempts, the companies were 
robbed by their officers. Is past experience then 
nothing? Are not as good and efficient officers to 
be got for you as for any other corporate body ? 
Subscribe $0,000/. and your money will be as good 
and as wonder-working as any other people's 
money, be they who they will. You will find men 
of talent and experience as reaidy to manage your 
affairs for the proper salary, as those of rich 
brokers or speculators. And you can take from 
them the proper securities. 

Again, there arc legal impediments. You can- 
not, in large imdertmi^^, afit on the joint-stock 
principle of creating (ppMferable shares without a 
separate act of Parlli^^lf^ That is true ; but 3 M)u 
can carry on Jour concerh oft the basis of a part- 
nership, and still divide the profits. In small 
concerns, a few of you can combine and conduct 
your own business. Undertakings, both of the one 
kind and the other, are in progress. The shbe- 
makers of Belfast have proposed to co-operate and 
trade upon this nlan. In London, the Strong} 
Boot and Shoe Makers,” lately working for Mr. 
Kendall, of Drury-Lane, have adopted the same 
resolve, opened a shop at 151, Drury-Lane, and 
are actively at work for themselves, and it was 
stated the other day at the United Trades’ Con- 
ference at Manchester, that though only a few 
weeks established, they had made a profit at the 
rate of 240 per cent, on the capital employed. 
God speed them ! The powerful body of the 
Chartists, with Mr. Feargus O’Connor, at their 
head, have formed a National Land and Building 
Association, to provide any subscriber with a good 
house and several acres of land on perpetual lease. 
They have already upwards of 7000/. subscribed, 
and seem likely to go on zealously and steadily 
with this plan of raising as many men as possible 
above the mere labour of their bands. They have 
purchased an estate at Herrinsgate near Uxbridge, 
and are actively engaged in lotting out their land, 
and in building bouses, ' Mr. Feargus O'Connor, 
on the spot, exhibits the utmost enthusiasm in 
founding thistjolony. His letters in the Northern 
Star remind us of the writings of Cobbett in post 
times. They describe him as being up and at work 
amongst the people at six o’clock in a idoming, 
and the feeling of success, and happiness^in that 
feeling, give a great life and chann to them. To 
give men something to depend upon besides the 
mere w^es derived frmn manufacturing under the 
present distorted aiTangements of trade, is cer- 
tainly to get rid of one of the greatest curses ot 
this county. In America tliere is also a Threat 
demand of the working classes upon the govern- 
ment, for an allotment of land totevery head of a 
family that is without it. Everywhere the feeling 
is spreading that it is absolutely necessary for the 
woraing class to acquire some portioiVv of this 
world 6 soil ar capital, if it ever nfeansto rise^emt 
of its present rn'etched condition. The tailors in 


various towns contemplate the same measures as 
are adopted by the shoemakers of Belfast and of 
London. TTie hatters of Manchester and other 
towns having seen the folly of strikes, 1^41 esta- 
blished a hat-manufactory at Denton, with shops 
in Manchester, Hyde, Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
Duckenfield. In 1844 their report stated the sui'^ 
cess of the Association* Its profits for the year had 
been 143/., and it hhd a capital of 700/., giving em- 
ployment to abput sixtv persons. It was stated at 
a public meeting of ^ne Trades’ Association, the 
other day, that in Manchester a body of working 
^en had united their means, taken a large timber- 
yard, and bad 35 workmen to whom they were 
payiitg the besl of wages going* There was no 
document there, and the nsen were going on peace- 
ably mid pleasantly. Working men had not such 
a luxurious style of living to keep up ; and such 
combinations, therefore,^ had every of 

success.^ M^ny hands make a 

equal burdens break no backs.” Th#^^iiMe of 
the worlyng claj^s from their number, senkn accu- 
mulated into pounds. But perhaps the most pro- 
mising Associfttion of this kind, or, at least, that 
which shapeji itself most to the wants of the day, 
is The Leed:^ liedemptii^n Society, which has more 
than once been noticed in this journal. It has 
be#n some months in operation, and its quarterly 
report denotes steadily advancing prosperity. It 
ha^ already near/y 400 members ana donors. Its 
object is to collect a capital by weekly subscrip- 
tionsf and with that to purchase “ an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, in the best situation for 
manufacturing and agricultural purposes that can 
be met with ; then workshops, schools, and factories 
will be erected, and such manufactures will be 
prosecuted as appear to the society best suited to 
thedocality and the times. The Various works will 
be executed by men selected from the members 
and donors by election. The best and most ap- 
proved machinery will be employed, and eyery*in- 
vention adopted that will facilitate production ; for 
here, for the first time, machinery will be an unal- 
loyed good to the labourer; it will be his property !” 

This is a most important movement. The Leeds 
Redemption Society, if it succeeds, will be the first 
association of working men who will, in thi.s 
country, have the honour oi carrying out Tor them- 
selves the substantial portion of the plans of Owen. • 
St. Simon, or Fourier. They will have eifected 
this without the Attachment of any religious or 
irreligious dogmas to their scheme. They will 
enable every member to Jive and to worship 
according to his conscience. Every friend of hu- 
manity must pray for the success of Itiis eventful 
experiment. Eventful, 1 say, because its success 
will the signal for the like associations every- 
where. It will be the mother of thousands. They 
will spring up thick as the cowslips in tbs Helds of 
Mty. Let these adventurous mjen of I^eeds reflect 
that the eyes and the hopes bf millions are on them* 
Let them, therefore, be prudent and persevering. 
Let them succeed, and tney will desetve to have < 
their names inscribed on one of the noblest monu- 
ments thatVfsver stood upon Ike cartb-^lbe column 
of emancipated Labour, lifting its head ninid 
future generations ^free and happy men. They* 
rules, which are befffie me, appear well and wisely 
^drawn, and it is encouraging to hear that Jleople of 
the middle classes, of all creeds and politics, take 
a warm interest in their proceedings, and that an 
eminent olergypiah has written cordially to eneou*- 
rage them. It is, indeed^ an attempt which deserves 
well of all men. It is based ou the fair basis of 
open and honourable competition, which is llie 
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birthright of every Engliahman. It riiiv's in 
antejgnnism aj^inet no.mah or class. It seeks lo 
destroy the rowchievowp systena of strikes, as fruit- 
less to, tb« artUaik, as exasperating to the master. 
It iia;ys to the coiniuou country, give ift fair play, 
only, and let us live by the careful husoanoiug of 
o^ir gains* . ^ 

One Juore topic, and then, fowthe present, I close 
these letters* I nave traced the cause of Labour 
from its elements to the present crisis, where the 
intelligence and the necessities of the people are 
combining to elevate it to new rank and more 
blessed in^uence in the earth. I feel convinced 
that tbe active, able, and intellectual of the work- 
ing classes of England, who are ^ily becoming 
jnor^ numerous and prominent, will, ere long, not 
only give a brilliant evidence of the co-operative 
powers of Labour to their own countrymen, but to 
the world. More educated in mind, if notin mere 
liter^s, than any o^er labouring race upon the 
earthr more imbued with the spirit of fational 
lil^rty and maply independence, they have a duty 
to perform that will supersede the^dreams t>f me^e 
philoeophers, and ^iO overleap the bounds of 
Britain. In such a work they must expect many 
enemies, many failures, many dangers, talse 
friends, and ouen false idehs of their advance; 
but let them be true to the cause, and the cau8e»is 
sure. In my next, and, for the present, last letter, 

I shall say a fjSW words on the difficuldes to he 
expooted) and the advantages to be gained. We 
may then pause awhile, and wait the working of 
things. As events progress, 1 may occasionally 
address to you anotner Letter on Labour. Till 
than, will) the warmest desires for your success, 
wnieb involves, the honour of your country, and 
the happiness of millions, generation after gene- 
ration, 1 remain, my countrymen, * 

Your fellow-worker, 
William Howitt. 
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LIVONIAN TALES.* 

Bv T«a AjetnoK of “ Letters from the Baltic.” 

» The author of the Letters from the Baltic is one 
of the inany triumphant proofs which abound now- 
a-daya that /here is no sex in soulli. Abating a few 
prejudices — which, however, in no way come 
across the clear current of the author’s sivrit in 
these beautiful tales — a more eloquent, clear- 
headed, sound-hearted writer does not exist. 

This volume contains three stories — The Du- 
vmenU The Solves, and The Jewess ; the two 
last or which are reprints, and favourites, we will 
venture to assert., with alt such of mir readers as 
afd acquainted with them, v 

The author, having liVed among the scenes she 
describes, transfers, as it were, tne living reality 
^ to her canvass, or more properly speaking, conveys 
her reader into the midst of the scenes and tne 
people themselves. Nothing is shado^ or indiS' 
tinc^ butall palpable and real, before and around 
him : this we power of ^be true mister is 

Bremer's exquisite stories, these 
are full of the fresh life of the 
necessity are painted in much 
ker f’olours ; but who/ picture 
iir iihe black, lowering tk^der- 
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Murray, 


cloud of Russian despotism can be qlher than dark? 
— the only lights in tlie picture beiuig ibe patience, 
the homely domestic aJiections, and the simple 
piety of the poor, oppressed, frmished, and hexrt- 
Droxen people themselves* 

The author who writes in the spirit of these tales 
writes not for one nation Or people alone^ but for 
suffering humanity everywhere ; ahd if we are 
wise we shall find a moral in some of these tales 
which Will apply e|vett to ourselves as Regards Ire- 
land. In the warmest good-fellowship we ofTev 
our hand toi the bcautiftil and accomplished 
authoress : she has done nobly, and we bid her go 
on and prosper. The story which we will intro- 
duce to our readers from this vdlume shall be that 
of The Disponenty which, independently of its 
being the longest, and perhaps most interesting of 
the three, has also the merit of being quite hew< 

The story o^ The Disponerit-An English, The 
Steward — is simple enough, A selfish, tyran- 
nical steward intends to marry a pretty peasant 
girl: and, being di^ppointed in this intention, 
employs all the cruel power which the law had put 
into his hands to rum the young husband, for 
whom he was rejected. The story opens with a 
betrothal scene, which, it will at once introduce 
the reader to some o$ the' principal characters, we 
will givenlmost entire ; first place, however, 

giving a few words on the MpiUlan mode of wooing. 

The usual fonii on theRff oeSmens Is’ for tHc young man to 
engnge the services of an old woman, who usually ofliriatcs for a 
whole parish in succession, to jproposo to the girl of whose quali- 
fication^ ho has heard the requisite report. The old woman sets 
about her business very cleverly— dwells on the good looks or fine 
disposition of her cliont, and especially on the vehemonco of his 
attachment— for even a savage knows the sort of flattery most 
ac^eptahle to a woman's heart. If she succeed In obtaining a 
favouratfie answer, the parties meet at the clergyman's house, for 
the ceremony of betrothal ; 1| not, the ifid lady is sent to a suc- 
cession of ladies, on a similar errand, until she does— for when n 
Livonian peasant has made up his mind to be married, ho thin Its 
tho sooner he gets it over the better. 

On a fine morning in the month of March, there- 
fore, a betrothal parly present themselves before 
the pastor of the parish, who, by-the-bye, is a 
beautiful character. The party consisted of three 
persons, two of whom, an old man and a yomig 
girl, after having made the obeisance customary 
from the peasant to the superior, 

stood stock-still, and the middle-aged man, or the hridegfoom, 
for such he was, having merely made a servile bow, stepped up 
to the girl’s side. She was pretty, and very young ; t>ara and 
" * " 'jr^bpad, nor 


vacant labour ,had not yet furrowed her for^b 


, nor exposure 


. . iXpOl 

to the air embrowned her skin ; her heir too, which, as with all 
the Inhabitants of those regiow, man and woman alike, was 
allowed to grow its fbU length, 


, wa# bright-coloured and 
‘ mid 


and ftfll in pretty waves upon her shouTdera, and not too mu< _ 
over her race; while the little hollow circle of pasteboard 
which the maidens of this part of the province wwar fastened on 
the crown of the head, accorded graociUlly witli the round and 
flowing lines of Iwsr young face, an^ was ehsily imagined to repre- 
sent a bridal chaplet for the occasion. The figurp, too, which was 


inclosed in the tight-fitting, short-Waisted spencer of coarse, grey 
homespun cloth, was slight, easy, and round. The gay striped 
petticoat hung slimly do^a. altogether, with the bent head 
and downcast eye, there could be np prettier picture of a nortlicrn 
maiden on her Mrcthal-day. «o far, all was fii character with 
the occasiw, yet there waa something also too foreign to he over- 
looked The pastor was accustomed to all kinds of manner, from 
the moat Iiu’omprehensible apathy to the must shcep- 

tahiiess ; but in that of tlie young girl there was something dis- 
tinct from either, frer hands, whi^ paitook of the general dell- 
caoy of her wh<de appearance, were nervously nestlpst f and when 
she looked up for a inonient, she showed an expreHstcn of ficwil- 
dermeUt, neither natural to her age nor to the ^aaldn. TliM 
she exchanged a few petulant whispers wtth the old 
jaman behind her, evidently her father, with far mitte hurry of 
manner tbAo usually rufiles the dull auxilkce of a Livonian 
woman's soul— in which expostulation seems the pWacter m 
one side, and pacificotipd on the other. Behind them, th a chair, 
lay a gay piece of cblnie, mni rod beads, and other articles of 
wotfiip's finery, wldeh the bridegroom brings on such oecaalons, 
and, to which the old' man pointed once or twice in furtlietsr.ce, 
apparently, of his 'words. Biit this appeal was more violently 
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masted tixan any other, and bIvj looked o« if .he 'would have tremendously at tile coaemnan. The next was a 


Broken aloud f when, obaervinff the minister'i eye was u^wn her, 
down w^^nt'the head aHEahif and the atood immoveable. 

Tho KuiQ, who Btoed dnn at the girl's side, wa& cuiythim; but a 
inatoh for her in a^earanee. He was a coarse, ugly fellow, of 
above forty years of age, wth reddish hair, watery eyes, and a 
large mouth. Hie face 'wae blult' and fall ; but whether k was 
open or very Impudent, very honest or very mueh the reverse, the 
pastor rouid aotdetemine. lie was evidenUy rather above the 
condition of a peasant ; wore his hair short, and his clothes of the 
common coat and waistcoat out. He was very much at his ease, 
and seemingly well nieaeed with ids bnde,^om 'whom, however, 
he neves got so muoh as a look. 

As the eeretnony of betrothal |)poceeded, the 
strangeness of the girl’s behaviour increased, and 
at length the pastor ibook her out of th« room, and 
required an explanation. This she gave frankly 
enough. 

She had seen a young peasant several times at churcli, whom 
she had taken, she knew not why, for the Disponent of Essmoggi, 
and when the old mothcT came witlr an offer of marriage from 
the actual Disponent hhnacli; she had Immediately agreed to his ' 
l)ctrothal on the following Sunday. That she had never seen this ; 
fan before ; and when she did look at him this morning, she ; 
thought she should have died 1 ^ 

This at once decided the fate of tlfis betrothal ; 
but the affair soon syroad far and wide, and the : 
young favoured peasant soon profited by the young i 
girl’s sentiments towards;, him. Tliia young man | 
IS a noble creature ; he ivoos dii a straightforward, 
manly way, without ,Hii»'ffljl*ttVerition of any old 
woman, and of couri^^^^went on smoothly gnd 
happily between theih^v’un wedding-day, Mart, 
for such was the youuif^ man s name, goes to fetch 
his bride home. ^ 

There wan an early meeting of friends and relations at Alan’s 
house His invitations had been most liljeral— -he was a univ<?i«al 
favourite— tho day wasfine, and one little cart-full of gay wedding- 
guests rattled up to the door after another. Preparation.H fqf 
plentiful feasting had been going on for some days previous, 
under the superintcndance of the old grandmother, a venerable, 
mild-looking dame, who went tottering about in a new apron of 
the brightest red, yellow, and groen, that could be found— Mart's 
particular gift for the occasion. * * * Conspi- 

cuous among the arrivals were two smart young peasants who 
looked particularly full of bustle, importance, and I’acettousuess 
* ^ these were the rnsrshais. * * A little 

propcssion of carts, therefore, set out, headed by the marshals, 
and including most of the male guests, and Mart, of course, 
among them ; while one cart in particular, Mart’s own, decked 
up with boughs, and driven by tho Jirautwerber, wa.s evidently 
destiDit)d to brhtg back tho priae. * * Arrived at 

Uxnorra, where they found also a cluster of guests awaiting 
tUeui, the marshals tuigbted first, and entered in the name of the 
bridegroom to deiuJind the bride. They were not long about Uiis 
proceeding or Mart would soon have been after them, but re- 
appeared in a few minutes, followed by, rather than loading, the- 
young girl. Aniio was apparently in her usual dross ; her tight- 
fitting woollen garment covering ail decorations beneath, but her 
pretty head was Quite bare— her maiden circlet had been left 
lieiilnd, and her matron's cap had not yet left its piece. * * 

The insluit her foot quitted her father’s household, Mart was at 
lier aide, lifted rather than helped her into the cart, and, in 
(lefiimce of rule and custom, seived the reins himself and 
sprung In afte^. In vain did .the meekly expos- 

tulate, and the marshals imperiously dictate— Mart was In full 
possession, and In such a state of uproarious happiness, that 
there seemed to be no access to his understanding by the usual 
channels. The little horse know his master and set off at full 
speed, ^and all the anxiety of tho nvarshals was now diiected to 
prevent his taking the lead in the prodesaion, which would have 
been the climax linpropriety. This they managea to avert 
after a abort race, When Mart, haviii|g accomplished his aim, 
dropped contentedly behind them, and the little hoi'll was left 
very much to-p1easo himself. The day was now up ; tho proces- 
sion, swelled by i^nno'e brlde-smaids and relatives, cut I nmst 
imposing figure, and the mamhals were anxious to exercise Uieir 


tremendously at tiie coaemnan. The next was a 
more diffietut case, as it was no other than the 
Ditponenl himself, m his one-hor»evehiele. Every- 
body hatedlhe Disponent with a good feason# Ijnd 
were glad for once to have the advantage of 
A terrible' contest sut^eeds, which ends by the 
Dtsponent being left in the ditch, vowing veftr 
geance, as might bif expected. 

This was the crowning triumpli of the day, They now entered 
the little forvst-wood In which tnero was no further ehauce sTdli- 
tractlfm, and mending theh pane, drove on for some time in 
sileime. Then they broke into a low monotonous chaunt 
which, though far mnn musical in itself rangTfieasantly <dC:ough 
Othc thicket of Irregular trees which led to MkrTs lloqiivro. aid 
announced their approach before they themadves becaitift 

Anrg9 had never ayen Marfa dwelling before. * ,* The 

cart now stopped at the low wide door, which was crowded with 
guests awaiting their arrival. Ihe TaarSltiia» elated with theit 
late suSeesses, were all on the alert to Mxfbrra thebr parts. The 
gloves, suspended to tlic shafts, whl^ are supposra to bring 
good luck to whoevever reaches them first, wereeagerly snatched , 
rite bride was lifted from ilic cart«Lt one m tn A shsepakin 
extended ^ro the door, to signify ftiat the WSy throng me was 
henceforth to be soft to her feet— a type, ahii I to w^h fiMTO Is 
no reality, at least, not under a HwAte <iSV«nilKb«it 1 The 
Jirautu,’nl^r strewed eorn before tn Mnbld^lhal; abondanee 
wii to follow her to her new bomd,'kitid ntin' ne'Ww bdltiad in 
noisy triumph ovel her husband’s threahetd, There, 
by the women who had remained behind, and prop]^d Ift a rUi^ 
high-backed chhir, sate Lise, Mart’s gTandmothiff te M- 
ceTve tho new-comer. This was their first meeting;, and the m 


ceTve tho new-comer. This was their first meeting, and the wi 
dame threw a searching apd solemn glance on the slight In 
whdm she saw at once the maiden her grandson had wooeq» the 
bride he had betrothed, and the wife he had married. Anno bent 
Invglnntarily before dier, and not a word was exchanged as, 
slowly rising and coming forward, tho old woman took A hkh 
stiff Clip, made of white imk, and placed It on Aimo’s pretty hew. 
VoicePhad been hmd, and faces merry, but all were now hushtd 
and serious, for this simple ceremony went to everybody's hfeart; 

* * * When the cap had been slowly adjusted, 

the grandmother again gave a glance at Anno, and in a shrift, 
distinct voice repeated tliis ancient form of words which belongs 
to the ceremony “ Forget thy sleep— Heboember thy youth— 
Love thy husl>and.” Accompanying each sendee, with a slight 


Love thy husl>and.” Accompanying each senmnee with a slight 
btroke on Anno’s check. Then turning U> Mart—” Ah 1 my son, 
my eon, you are a good man, you have wosen a beautiftrl wife ; 
I know she will be a happy one." Then addressing Anno—** He 
has always been good to an old grandmother, will he not be good 
to a young wife ? 1 hope you are worthy of him.” 

Anno is worthy of her husband, though as *yet 
quite a child in comparison with the high-minaod 
and heroically noble yomig man himself. As 
might he expected, however, their happiness and 
apparent prosperity give only a keener edge to 
the malice and hitter hatred of the Dispottenff 
who, unfortunately, has oijy too many means for 


privllegeB, namely that of maWng every othervdiicle on the road 
turn off for ritis. The first they met were humble peasants, like 
thmselvei, Who wme a» willing to observe the custom asihey to 
exact it, and ffho drew oflT immodiataly to the sidto, and waved 
thdr caps as the party passed. 

Some difficulty, however, oecun in tifo cases ; 
"first a private Wouche, with fhur 'Spirited horses 
m\d a long-bearded coachman, apin’ooehes, aftd 
something tsemhla might have ensued* had npt a 
broad goi^-bumoured face leant ftAward from the 
carriage itself, and set aU to rights by swearing 


gratifying these evil passions. Accordingly, soon , 
after their marriage, Mart’s name, together with 
that of the pofjr, mcek-spirited lirautwerber — who, 
as Mart’s friend, is a marked man, ^jnd whose 
spirit hilte been crushed already by tho barbarities 
which the law permitted the steward, to inflict 
upon him-— arc two out of the eight iiaihea from 
which recruits for the army are to be drawn. Wo 
must he permitted a somewhat long extract to 
give an idea of this terrible military oppression. 

These eight men were now gathered together at the groat front 
Stef s of iho I aronial residence we have mentiemed, behig kept 
under a kind of restraint by six soldiers, whose shabby, lll-fliting 
clothes, and dull, jaded, extingxilshed loolkjl, were hot calculated 
to encourage, fhrless to delude, the hearts Of those who were to 
throw for the same lot. Mart was there. He had kept too much 
aloof trm all U% fellow-peasants to know who Vere destined to 
share this day^pf trial with him, and hla eyerSn mootnfully over 
the figlires oi^o or Oiree of fiHe moSi Valuable members of their 
little village community, and fell with the aheroest pang of all 


nerveless em) unetrung. His .Uttje. who seemetl to have 
loherited hie fathera aiedk, ftdle fiMe, was on his hand. Father 
; and child were ei^doini aepanded, imd he seemed to have 
bnragbthbnoiftofmerohelAt;. drew ojbiiw to httn. * 
Presently •eeeiise jlemhieeried vdoe wa« heard, ana the XHs- 


had hhs eye fixdfi wfion M«ri, But Mart dIH not look at him ; *t 
that moment it dtCnet matter to him, who was the inthor of tiAiat 
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Wttw howt. The pity folf hl« eomrades had ewied that dreartfhl 
aenne of pity for himself* To all the summons sounded lilce a 
knell; and nrm knees shookt and ruddy cheeks were blanche^ as 
they moved togethw up the stepSi four of the soldiers bringing 
up the rear, as if esecKrting prisoners. Mart peitieived that his 
mend eould hardly drag hu limbs along. * * They 

were now shown through a great bare ball into a side apartment, 
which, though spacious and lofty, was close and unventilated, 
for the dusky double windows had b«|n left standing the year 
round. There, upon coarse chairs brought in for the purpose, 
for it was dirty and unfurnished, were seated the Ifaken- 
ricAf^ (n kind of magistrate for the district) and an officer in 
uniform j ^ behind them, at a long desk, several officials, all busy 

I exaQiiiilng^tsteri, scrutinising passports, and scrawling over 
) a groat igumy tong sheets of coarse paper with the stamp of the 

\ misgigii eane at top. * * Behind the Haken\ 

rUHfr St^ the Disponent^ who was high in his favour, looking, 
•8 ttsusA, all honesty to those above him, and all insolmice to 
those bdow. Now ensued a scene the mire mention orwhich 
will be description sufficient « * * Bach man was 

aut^ted in turn to a personal scrutiny, only to bo compared in 
nattm and manner with that carried on at a slave and cattle 
maricot 

The unfortunate mfen^arc then measured as to 
height, and again the nlost unfeeling and Insulting 
haiharities are |>ractued u|>oh them. ^ 

At length Ajar waa brMight In hy the Bitponent and placed 
before the ^foAenricAfsr, with a little panoL' parcel. This he 
opened, examined the cards it contained leisurely 
counted them, put them into the jar, shook them up, and placed 
the vessel on a low table. The jar was a common earthen one, 
the mouth Just wide enough to admit a human arm. 

As. there were two names to l>e taken, Nos. 1 and 2 werp the 
fatal 1^. . . The men were now all ranged in order as 

they had bem examined before the table, Mart’s figure stood 
conspicuous above all the rest, " He’ll do for the guards, Herr 
Mg|or,’* said the Hakunrickter, after six months’ drilling.” 
And bis buckle was taken up by the JDinponent inca loud 
laugh 

The men drew. They wore not permitted to 
look at their tickets until all had drawn, and the 
whole scene ,is one of breathless interest. Mart 
came fifth. 

lie strode ta the table>»laid one great fist heavily iipo* it to 
steady himself'-plunged the other into the jar, and feU back to 
hii place with the card in his grasp. 

fl"he>oor Braufwerber^s turn came next, and he 
too walked steadily to the table. 

The arm, however, fell into the jar with effort. Poor man I It 
was his last, he fell back and fainted, and Mr.rt caught him in 
his arms. There was no air in that room of torture, with thoRO 
sciiling double windows . . Johann was laid flat 

on the floor. *' Keep guard,” shouted the oflieer; and two sol- 
diers margbed vp ^ bead and foot of the pale inanimate 
figure. . . The next man now drew; hi» was compa- 

ratively the easiest task— he had only to take whxvt was left. 
The jar was now taken to the officer, who looked into it and 
gravdy pronounced it empty. Now cany the decisive moment. 
No one cou|d remain Indifferent to it, and all eyes vrere fixed 
in breathless silence upon the actors In this scene . , 

The first man came up ai^ slowly unclenched his Arj.. » It had 
closed over that hated bit m Russian paper with an irbn spring, 
and never till now relaxed in its grasp. He looked at It for a 
moment. 41 , He was safe. 

Thp second and the third were also safe ; not so 
the third, a feeble youth, who already seemed to 
have lost his senses. He had drawn the fatal 
Ko. 1. Mart’s turn came next. ^ 

He advanced like a decimate man— paused for a moment— 

, the J>iepoMnt'$ eye glared demoniacally upon him— then looked, 
and leaped high Up from his feet. Was it Joy or sorrow t Oh I 
merriful heaven ! It was Joy, joy, excess of joy I . , Then 

came a gush oi intense religious gratitude, and then a sting of 
self'.reproach, Others ws^o suttoting, an^ had stMl to suffisr. 

His poor friend, the Brautwerheft was, however, 
*fre«.Uko himself, and again Mart was obliged to 
rejpid^ 

We wiflK we hfid space to give further extract^ 
we already exceeded all bounds, and we 
ihutt enhbltide by saving that nothing ean surpass 
working-out of Martas «character| 
his against the cold-bloodeu 

Wrbaritiesof fiteir vulgar and insolent tyrant; his 
drea^ of the body a«d soul-degrading punishment 


of stripes which might be inflicted upon him-^bis 
struggle with himself to bear all, so tliat he might 
but save himself from this ; his patience, his for- 
titude, his long-suflering, and forbearnee, have 
something in them nobly heroic. It is, in short, 
one of the most perfect delineations of high manly 
virtue ever drawn. For the sake of oUr readers 
we will, however, add further that, like all excess, 
the excess of thq^ DUponeni'* wickedness and o^ 
pression works its own cure The Story ends 
happily for aj.! who deserve to be happy, excepting 
the poor Brautwerher, whose tragic rate, we fear, 
may be somewhat nearer to tyuth than the poetical 
justice which brings back the iflisentee lord at the 
very moment when his presence is so necessary, 
and which showers prosperity and happiness on 
Mart and Anno. But we quarrel not with the 
story for its ending; we only wish we eotild be- 
lieve that such a real and true story of Lithuanian 
life, as we are sure this is, in all its trial and suflbr- 
ing, could end thus happily. 


A RHAPSODY 0^ A BROOMSTICK. 

Bv The “QkpiifelNHAniTANT.” 

Toor forlorn old that st^ndest in the 

corner of my little ^acktarden, who shall say 
anything good of thee ? Who, as he looks upon 
thy*raggea nakedness — shorn of thy bark, thy once 
long sprigs of birch worn almost to nothing by 
hard work and hard usage, and the sore hufljetings 
/)f the world-can find anything pleasant in the 
contemplation of thee? There is nothing to be 
said of thee but that thou art an old broomstick, 
and may go rot, and be forgotten. 

But no— 1 am wrong to talk of thee thus: if 
there he sermons in stones, may there not be 
something in a broomstick ? 

Ay, even us 1 speak, the old broomstick has 
again become a thing of use, and a minister of en- 
joyment. Behold that smiling, healthy, saucy 
urchin (my own boy), how he has seized hold of 
the broomstick ! Lo ! he has got astride of it, and 
with a shout of exultation made a gallant steed of 
it, and is as proud of it, too, for the time being, as 
an Arab chief of his barb of the desert. Now he 
urges it to renewed speed, now he trots, now he 
prances, now he gallops— joy all the while flashing 
from his eyes, and his whole face lighting up with 
infantine delight. Well done boy! Never again 
when thou art as old as 1 am, wilt thou have so 
much pleasure in the possession of fame or riches 
as thou now hast in thy ride upon the broomstick. 
Enjoy it then, and make the most of it ! 

But alas for the evanescence of aU mortal joy ! 
the stump of the broom has caught against the 
root o( a tree, and the horse and its rider have 
come reeling to the ground. In a'moment he is 
up again, unhurt, but more than half inclined to 
weem*and stands for a while uncertain what to do. 
HisYeelings, though not his limbs, are wounded, 
and he struggles to find aVent fbr his vexation. 
He has found it— he has decided not to weep; so 
giving the broomstick a hearty cun for its bad 
conduct ifi daring to fall while he wa% upon it, he 
casts it back into its corner with contempt and 
anger, find will have nothing more to do with it. 
Poor Broomstick I thou art punished not for thy 
fault, but for thy misfortune ; but console thyself 
uu^er the infliction, for thine is a common fate — 
as many a m^ who has long struggled into the 
world could tell us to his sorrow-^as many a 


t 
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woman's heart could tell ue also with bitter tears, 
could we become the confidants of her distresses. 

But our Broomstick is none the worse for this 
rebuff, and there he stands in his old place while 
1 discourse upon him» and recall the poetry of his 
earl 3 i|**yeaTs- Ay, that very stump was once a 
flourishing bough I laden with sprigs and leaves, 
spreading itself out to the warm beams of the 
summer sun, drinking the kindly mns, and afford- 
ing a shelter and a resting-place to the little song- 
sters of the forest The blackbird ^warbled its 
sweet notes from it, and the trustful robin-red- 
breast sat upon it in tjie winter time, ^d looked 
wistfully towards the window-sill of the neigh- 
bouring cottage, where a fair hand was accustomed 
f} spread the crumbs for it. These were the early 
joys of our Broomstick in its state of nature, ere it 
was hewn from its parent stem to become an in- 
strument in the hands of man. Though thy fate, 
0 Broomstick ! may have been hard, there was 
glory in it, for thou wert, though a humble one, 
an agent of civilisation. Sava(|(bsKnow*not brooms, 
and m their hands thou migntst have had a more 
cruel lot, have becomfe a stake at the death-pyre 
of an immortal being. It has, therefore, been well 
for thee that thy parent tree Nourished in a civi- 
lised land, as notwithstanding thy humble and 
abject condition, thou hstt been, after thine own 
fashion, a blessing, and hot a curse, to those abbut 
thee. 

And if thy labour hs^ been hard, toil is the lot 
of mortals ; and thoumds, and tens of thou^nds 
—ay, millions of men and women, with reason apd 
high hopes — are condemned by the necessities of 
society to a labour more cruel than thine. Wbep 
thy work was done, hunger never fastened its sharp 
fangs upon thy entrails, and the winter cold never 
made thee shiver. But multitudes of men have 
laboured, and do labour, for a pittance which does 
not keep hunger from the door, and which affords 
no fuel for the days and nights when the earth is 
bound up with frost, and the chill blast rushes 
through the crannies of their miserable dwellings. 
And, Broomstick, though I should be sorry to part 
with thee till ray discourse is over, were it such a 
day now, and were such a man before me, I would 
give thee to him (and something else with thee, 
perhaps), and tell him to take thee home, and 
light a fire with thee. 

And what a glorious fire thou wouldst make! 
How thou wouldst crackle in tire chimney corner,^ 
and send thy bright sparks aloft, a regiment of 
little meteors. But this shall not be thine end. 
Old as thou art, thou art not unshapely : a little 
cleaning and polishing, and the clearing away 
of the Bprirn or birch tnat are dropping off thee 
from the sheer decrepitude of themselves and the 
rotten wisp that binds them to thee, and thou wilt 
appear a comfortable staff, strong enough to lend 
thine aid to support the tottering steps ^of seme 
aged mendicant, or gatherer of rags and faggots. 
We will preserve thee, then, until we find some 
such being that stands in need of thee*— some 
withered beldam with a red cloak, which sonlehow 
or other, let philosophers explain why, the most 
wretched old women love to wear, and she shgll 
lean upon thee, and find thou wilt not fail hpr. 

And this* brings us to another point bf no little 
interest in the history of thy species— not of thy- 
self, for the days of such superstilion arS happily 
passing away. But of such as those how many 
wild and wondrous tales are related by our fore- 
fathers. Such an old hag as we have descybed 
would hav^ found it dangerous hot many geix’- 
rations ago to have been seen with a brooitistick. 


A whole township would have been up in arms at 
the sight, and the miserable wretch would have 
been Uirown into the nearest pond, (o sink or 
swim ; and if she escaped this ordeal, would have 
been reserved for more cruel tortures — the sharp 
pin of the professional witch-pricker, the thumb- 
screw, the gibbet, or the stake. 

What a crowd of horrible superstitions throng 
upon memory as we enter : a phantasmagoria m 
disgusting, awful, grotesque, and beautiful sha- 
dows, all mingling together, in inextricable con- 
fusion. Behmd each hag upon her broomstick, 
tleaving the thin air of midnight, and riding away 
with tenfold the rapidity of the wstest locomotive 
on tne Birmingham railway, to join the infernal 
Sabbath of the fiends upofi the Brocken ! Behold 
how they career among the clouds I How 
they whirl upon the roaring blast — shooting like 
rockets over tlie highest mountain-peakSi loosening 
the snovaas they pass, till it falls in an avalanche 
upon the plains below ; calling out the winds iVom 
their caverns, and bringing down the pelting hail 
to^estroy the vineyards and blast all the lAours 
of the husbandman. And behold, too, how they 
float in egg<«hells over the tumultuous billows of 
the ocean — each sorceress with her broomsUck in 
henhand, with which she heats the waves till she 
lasnes them into a thick yeast of foam I And what 
a ^n they raise, bowling and yelling, their sharp 
voices piercing above the war of the tempest, and 
anon, swelling with a fearful laugh, as some un- 
happy ship is driven against the rocks, end every 
souf on board goes down to the bottom of the 
deep. Nor are they all hags: young and lovely 
forms mingle among them, and bright eyes flash 
fierce delight amid the hubbub of tfio Saturnalia. 

Were 1 writing a history of Broomsticks — ti eat- 
infl^the subject after the most approved fashion of 
modern book-makers — and looking at it in every 
light in which it would he possible to regard it — 
whether on the points of the romance, the pldl‘>- 
Bophy, the morality, the utility, and the political 
economy of it, I might go on at considerable 
length, and fill at least one and a half of the three 
stipulated volumes required by the booksellers, 
upon the one point of Brooms considered in refe- 
rence to witchcraft. But as I know of nojiublisher 
willing to embark in th^ speculation, and am 
merely soliloquising upon one individual broom, I * 
leave this rich fidd for future cultivators and 
retuni to our solitary hero (we hope»the reader 
will so negard him) standing alone in his comer. 
But these reminiscences ofl witchcraft have had 
this effect upon our previous determination as to 
the fate of our broom — we will not give it to an 
old woman. Notwithstanding ^thc boasted march 
of intellect the antique superstition is not extinct. 
'I^ere are still believers, even in the most popu- 
lous hives of busy England, in the prevalence of 
witchcraft, and many a decrepit and idiotic woman 
is doomed to persecution for no other reason than 
that she is oloi, wears a red cloak, is fond of a cat 
— the only .thing that loves her — and carries a 
broomstic^ I It is true her persecution is not that 
of the law— in tlfis resjUct tftere is improvement— 
but the hooting of hoys, the insults of the ignorant, 
and the aversion of her neighbours are card to 
bear, nevertheless, and quite sufHcient to^embittfr 
, existence. 

Lest thou shouldat get in^ the possession of 
such a being, I will give tbee, O Broomstick, to one 
of tlio other sex. An old man may carry a broom- 
stick where an old woman would not dare to show 
herself, and' the first gO(od-hmnourt»<l mendicant 
j above the age of seventy thnt comes by my door 








shall havo thco, and a sbilling with tliec. So mni 
in thy ccmci* until thctij ana tliou ahalt end tliy 
days in a work of chanty, and become a hel|j to 
the weairy? another limb to opc who ^ feeble, ^d 
a staffto thep%niM whose pilgrmmKe approaches 
to its dose. €. Ma^kay. 


HIOTOllY OF TIIK KEW PEACE 
aMOYEMENT- 

an article in our last number on the Progress 
of the Principle of Peace, we alluded with satisi 
faction to a moveineut in Mandiester aho^t the 
dofee of the last year, fpr promoting addresses re- 
commendatory of peace between England and 
America. Further reflection upon the excellence 
of diis idea, and on the immense importance of 
the question uducb it iAvolvea, has Induced us to 
heliere that we could not render a^hettel' service 
to our refers, and to every friend of humanity, 
than to lay before them a wief sketch of the his- 
tory of tbts movement. t 

That war, that horror of horrors, that system of 
murder, robbery, and every conceivable villany 
rolled into one great gory abomination, should 
have been tolerated till now, spite of common 
sense, and the sacred principles of religion, is the 
most astonishing thing in the* history of man. 
It shows that while the people can be deluded into 
a sanction of it, no feeling of its misery on the part 
of rulers will put a stop to it. They will drive us 
to their shamoles ; they will still mAl us, bone and 
carcase, and skin to the dealers in human flesh. 
It is for the people to put it down ; and they will 
put it down. *lt has been called the game of 
kings,’* <t>t^whkk ihey play. But the people jjnee 
enlightened will cease to be the royal playthings. 
If kings or governments will much longer play at 
war, tpey must look out for fresh tools. Mon now 
ar<^’ fast learning that they are ; that they 
have limbs and feelings; duties and responsibi- 
lities, holy and eternal, and they will refuse to he 
murderers and assasaiiis at the command of any 
earthly authorities. They will not do it; they 
cannot do it ; for knowledge has awoke conscience, 
and the that m^ is not only the brother of 

man, but that these brothers are the sons of the 
(iod of order, beauty, peace and love, is becoming 
^‘lear in the minds of the multitude as the sun in 
heaven, ^'few desires, new views, hrond and 
beautiful and divine views of civilisation, unity, 
increase of comfort atid refinement, of diind re- 
sponding to mind, and heart to heart, nil the world 
over, are spreading through the masses, and men 
ean no longer listen to su^estimis of bloodshed, of 
foreign earn age, lust, and rapine, but as to the sug- 
gestions of the devil. It can no longer be said of 
us AS A PKoeui;, as it was said by Coleridge durSfig 
the last great war, in v«?rse which ought tube read 
at every fireside, and deeply imj^rinted in every 
human hosom : — 

Thankless far peace 

I^‘aco lone preiwvetl by tleets wxl perilous seas— 

Secure tVorn musl'warf ue, we hfve 1 wffl 
To swell the wsr-whooi), passiocuiWs for war! 

! for HjjtJB Ignorant of all 

« , 1 1 » workiOKH, boslne or Hue plsgce, t 

or wjittry snows, 

* wfe, thu Vboie ptKrple, have wien clamorous 

Fhr Ifay and UlocMHoert *, animating sports, < 

wkloh psy fiir as a thltiff ta uok of, 

Na guess 

A mksl|iatlv« ,ii>f a v^ronfit unfeit, . 

smicalaw ^ contluffiucy, 
ff hws^, ^ anrt vstf oe, too vagtie and dim 
To Ww ! aad 

Stu^ D«t With 1 # pretunhle, h<dy nanies, 


And adjurations of the God in Heaven— 

We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of AUouaands and ten thousands I Boy# wd gitK 
And women, that groan to see a,oWld ; . 

Pull off an ihssot'i leg, asTl read of wat , 

The best amwsennent w Cdt morning-n^ l 
The poor wteteto who Iwa kamt hk only pfajwra 
I^rora curaee, who knows seareely words enoiugb 
To ask a hkssing fieem hla vKeavenly 
Becomea A fljheht lihrjMeuudi, absoluto 
And tedmkal in vietorks and defeaite, 

And all CUT Jabity terms for fratricide ; 

Terms whjicS wp trundle lawothly Vor our tangues 
I 4 ke mere abstrapSii^ns, esnpty Bounds to which 
Wo Jooa 1)0 feeling and attach no formj 
At if the eotdUr died wOkmit « weund ; 

At if the fibtrtB of this godiikefmtne 
Weff^td mUfiout « |»««y f if the wretch, 

Wio fell in hatUe, doing bloody deeds, 

Basaed eff to heweti, iramlaited, and nM hilled 
At thmffh he had no wife U> fMe for Matf 
No God k judge Mm t 

We cannot new, thank heaven, saj' tliat of tbc 
people of England. There is nothing that shows 
more strikingly the advance society 4s mak^ig, 
than fliiis fact ; and we trust that no jiowcr of so- 
phistry will* ever be able again to kindle a war- 
spirit amongst us. 

But we cannot yet ponder too often, or deeply, 
the impressive words of Coleridge just quoted. 
Let women, boys, and girls, that would groan to 
see a child pull insect's leg, more and more 
reflect that this godi|lk«;;'|lrame cannot he gored 
w^hout a pang ; thpt the wretch ,who falls in 
battle, doing bloody deeds, does not pass off to 
heaven translated, and noyplled. That he has u 
to judge him, and o|Sii a wife to pine for 
him. The more we look dh this side of the awful 
question, the more we shall see our awful respon- 
fibilitics, and into what horrors and responsibi- 
lities we thrust our fellow men, not only when wc 
encourage the spirit of slaughter, but every hour 
that we do not aiscourage it. 

Such, on the threatening aspect assumed by 
the Oregon question, were no doubt the sen- 
timents which prompted the novel movement 
which we have now under consideration. It 
was not the work of any ** International Peace 
Association, ” or any other society, liike the grain 
of mustard seed, destined to become the greatest 
of all herbs, the idea originated in the mind 
of an individual, .Joseph Crosfield of Manchester. 
He considered nations mit ns the various branches 
of one great family, of the one Great Fa 1 her ; 
and that the branches of any family cannot long 
remain at peace if they are constantly talfmiy 
about the probability of fighting; tliat when 
families separate, if they mean to keep on friendly 
terms, they must keep on a friendly and intimate 
correspondence ; and that the Hamo 'is the case 
with nations. Ho thought, therefore, that the 
English and American Wenches qf our family 
should begin to write letters to one another, or to 
renew their ewrespondenee. Of the proceedings 
which have taken place in conaequehce of this 
thought operating in the mind ofonehofele-minded 
and eiywrgetjc man, we may now give this brief 
sumnjary in his own words 

Towards tho dose of the year IM 5 « m individual, lonjg; since 
convinced of the wickedness, as well as fooHshness of all “ wars 
aiti lightings,’* and earnestly desiring the cefftinuawoe of peace 
with 01^ Amertoan brethren, coneetvod the Idea that the mesr- 
change of fdeadly addresses between the viuiQUii*claases of the 
two countrleB, might prove as oil thrown on the troubleitl waters 
of discord, and wotdd tend to dispel the then prevalent rumour 
Of war, a rumour so tianeful In its present oonshquences, and so 
calculated to lead to ttfU moeo disastrous tesuUe* Hethertfere 
penned an Appeal to the Merchants cg..X«aincashirbi which 
appeared as a communication in the eoluUma of the SFanehetier 
Timmt urging thent to transmit a Friendly Address to Mer- 
chants of the Untted States. It was alterwavde slightly altered, 
to make it appUcaldo to the Merchants of Britain, and in this 



form was copied into many of our newspapers : and others wrote 
leading artieles on the subiect. One of the first was tlie Spt*c- 
tatoff whoso oxcellent articio was immediately copied into the 
Times and many other Jourasls. The subject may titua he said 
to have beeahroiight bnfare the whole world. 


and showed to stran^ct*s the buried trealsurcs. 
There remains of the rich throne-room nothing 
but a naked wall ; the shadow of the black cyproaa 
points to the place where the throne 8tood> llle 


It was eonsWered very desUrahle that early Infbrmation of the ifp. tr* of tomw 

raovenwnt ^houU )» twaimittad U) Am«ric»i mA m ttete wm ffl" TP* i“5 ,l ®‘i‘ u! ^ 

uot timetoget wpAddiretiMHbIt was thought that an exton Jed broken floor, the little gin, now the daughter of 
sancUon of the meseuro might, in some degree, serve the same the palace of the Cmsars, often sits there upon her 
end. A reofmimmd^ rf Friendly Intmnrimal Addroe^ little stool, when tbe^veninp boll rings, llie key- 
was therafow drawn up, Which at once roceived the Willing sig- av.' uL 

natures of seme of the leading men of Urn day. This and the P , ^ the U<mr, WSUle her, she calls her 

Apiwal to British Merohmii* having neengtrapfimitted to the balcony, and through itsihc sees over half ol Home, 
“learned blacksmith” cf America, ho made H into one of his as far as the mighty dome of St* Peter’s. 

appeal “to the Ministers of Jesua" u evening, and the 

Since tliat time the Rpcommendation has been signed by 8*^1 Onnie liornoward ill my full^ briehi light, 

hundreds of persons in this land; and tho measj^c has been SHie carried Upon her head a» antiquely* formed 
advocated by scores if nntjjhnhdrods of journals Amongst other eartliMi jug flUed with water ; her feet were bare ; 

Sli-WlclnTc'K^ IC^. thebllct petWcolt ««<1 tho.Uttle demise sloove 

B Iivertc, M.P., John Bright^ M,P., Thomas M. Gibson, M,P„ were tatters ; 1 kissed the child S beAUtifui lOund 
Thomas Thonicloy, M.P., William Brown, Lawrence ITeywovtii, shoulder, her black Cyes, aud bet dark shining 

Richard Eathbone, Geonje Wilson, Andrew Combe, M.D., Kbp mimntpd iin tho stena rtf thi* hwiMi* wh»pK 

George Combe, Joseph Sturge, J; S. Buckingham, Douglas *'****^- ane mouniea up inc Sl^S 01 t«C nWMie, Wmcil 

Jerrold, James Montgomery, 'fiieobald Mathew, and the vene- Steep and were lormttf of broken jpiecos of 

j able Thomas Clarkson, &r. wall and A shattered capital. The brignt*oo}oured 

The measure has, in fact, bwn comnmnd^ by the gre«t-*4he lizard glided timidly past her feet, but she Was Uot 

;c5rK’ !oX» 

subject tliat concerns all who are iutcreated in the peace of there Ining ahure s-fo«tin the packthread which is 

natiom. ' now the bell-pull at the palace of the Caesars, She 

The English addresses have been warmly re- stood «tock-8«iU for a moment; what was she 
sponded to in America and various addresses in thinking about ? Perhans of the beautiful Jesus- 
reply received, chjl^ clotbed m gold and silver, jn the chapel be- 


wise— the good, as one so greatly ealoulated to sorgo tltooguie of 
peace, that tho promoters of it are compelled to consider it as a 
subject tliat concerns all wbo are iutcreated in the peace of 
natiom. ' 


signatures; and amongst the most remarkable but ag(iin she made a movement, and stnnibled ; 
events which the movomeiit has elicited is, ^at the earthern )ug fell from her head and was shi- 
Elilm Burritt, the learned blacksmith, nicntionod vered m pieces upon the broken marble pavement, 
in our last, is already on his way to this country bhe biirst into tears; the beautiful daughter of 
to travel on foot through the length and breadth • the palace of the Csesars wept over the poor, 
of it, to difiuse this glorious fraternal feeling. We Droken earthern }\\g ; she stood with her bare feci 
liail the coming of this great Apostle of Peace, as ard wept, and dared not to pull M the pack-thread 
one of the most significant events of the age, and i^trmg, the bell-pull at the palace of the Ca 2 sar«, 


shall, from time to time, note his progress to our 

readers. In the mean time this 6rie| sketch of ^ twentiktii rvi^NiNo. 

the history of this new and most Christian move- , ^‘or upwards of fourteen days the Moon had not 
mont, will’ serve as an introduction to more do- now I saw it apin, round and bright, 

tailed intelligence of the daily advance of this standing above the slowly ascending clouds; listen 
greatcaiise in the hands of the Pnorba on both sides what the Moon related to me. I followed a 
the Atlantic : — a system for the insurance of in- caravan from one of the cities of Fe« ; it made a 


A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. 

BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDKRSEN. > 

Translated frtnn the Danish by Mary Howitt. 
{Contimed from page SIJO.) 

' NINBTBENTH evening. 


ffreatcauae in the hands of the Fi;ori,e on both sides to what the Moon related to me. " I followed a 
the Atlantic : — a system for the insurance of in- caravan from one of the cities of Fes? ; it niadc a 
ternational peace, which may gradually be ex- bait upon one of the salt plains, which glittered 
tended to every nation on the globe. 1^^® ice-field, and where ^one little stretch only 

was covered with moveable sand, Tho oldest of 

tho caravan, with his water-flask hanging at his 

^ ^ belt, and a bag of* unleavened bread around his 

neck, marked out a square in the saiu? with his 
staff, andawrotc therein some words of the korun ; 
A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES, within this consecrated spot the whole caravan 

BT HANS CBBIBTIAN ANDERSEN. drew up. A voimg merchant, a chiiai>f tho iWi, 

^ . , . . , ,r ww as i could see by hia eye and by bis beautiful form, 

Translated from the Danish by Vi hV.Y thoughtfully upon his white and ipirited 

{ContinwA from page charger, rorhapfl he WAS thinking of Ms young 

HIVFTFPNTH PvFKiNfi uud lovclv wlfo; It wBS Only two toys »i»ice tho 

NINETEENTH EVEMNO. 

1 come from Rome, ' said the Moon ; ‘‘ there, bore her, a beautiful bride, around the waUa of the 
in the middle- of the city, upon one of the seven city; drums and bag"pipes resounded, women 
hills, lie the ruins of the palace of the Cieanrs ; a sang, and shouts of joy were ttent forth from those 
wild fig-tree grows in a chink of the wall, and who surrounded the camel, the bridegroom shout cd 
covers its nakedness with its broad, gray-|frcen the gayest and loudest ojthptg all, and now— -now 
leaves ; the ass v^andefl Over the heaps of rubbish he rode with the caravan across the desert. I ac- 
simong the laurel hedges, and feasts on the goldens companied them for many nights ; sgw them rest 
thistle. From this spot, whence the Roman gagle beside the wells, among th^ crested palm trees* 
cnce flew fm-th, went, and saw, and dbnquered, they stabbed with a knif^ the fallen camel and 


pillars: tendrils of the vipe hang down, like a masses of ro<^,JslMl|3b Of deal^i in the inmiense 
mourning garland* over the narrow wihdow. An ocean of sftnd. pTo hoitale power had they met with 
old woman with her little grand-daughter Iwed upon their tp^cMess path; no storm was abroad; 
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“ The lovelv wife prayed to heaven for her hus- 
band and father, ‘Are they dead?’ inouired she 
from my gilded horn, ‘ Are they dead t inquired 
she from my beaxning crescent,— The* desert now 
lies behind them : on this very evening they rest 
under the tall palm-trees, around which circle the 
storks with their long wings the pelican rushes 
down upon them from the branches of the mi- 
mosa. The luxuriant vegetation is trampled down 
by the many feet of the dephants j a troop of ne- 
gro people come onward from a distant fair ; wo- 
men with copper buttons in their black hair, and 
in todigo-coloured petticoats drive on the ladem 
oxen on which the naked black children lie asleep. 
One negro leads in a thong a lion’l cub, whiS'L he 
had purchased ; they a^pproach the caravan ; the 
young merchant sits immoveable, silent ; he Chinks 
upon bis lovely wife, dreams in this ne^ro land of 
his white fragr^t flowev cn the other side the de- 
sert; he lifts nis heed ” A cloud pasted over 

the Moon, and again a cloud. 1 heard no more that 
night. « 

♦ 

TWENTY FIRST EVENING. 

** I saw a little girl weeping,” said the Moon; 
“ she wept because of the wickedness of the world. 
She had had a present made her of the most beau- 
tiful doll— Oh, It was a doll, so lovely and delicate, 
not at all fitted to struggle with misfortune I Sut 
the little girl’s brother, a tall lad, had taken the 
doll, and set it up in a high tree in the garden, 
and then had run away. The little girl could not 
reach the doll, could not help it down, and there- 
fore she cried. The doll cried too, and stretched 
out her arms from among the green branches, and 
looked so distressed. Yes. this was one of the mis- 
fortunes of life of which ner mamma had so oj|iten 
spoken. Oh, the poor doll ! It already began to 
get dusk, and then dismal night would come ! 
Aq4 was she to sit up there in the tree, and by 
herself all night? No, the little girl would not 
endure the thought of that. 

” ‘ I will stay with you 1 ’ said she, although she 
was not lE^ all courageous. She began already to 
see quite plainly the little elves, in their tall, 
pointed hats, peeping from between the bushes, 
and down the dusky alleys danced tall spectres, 
which came nearer and nearer. She stretched her 
hands up towards the tree in which the doll sate, 
and they laughed and pointed their fingers at her. 
Ah, how timfied was me little girl ’ * But if one 
has not done anytjiing wrong,’ thought she, 
‘nothing can do one any harml Have' I done 
anything ^rong ? ’ 

“ She thought. ‘ Ah, yes ! * said she, ‘I laughed 
at the poor duck with the red rag tied round its 
leg ; it hobbled so comically, ana that made me 
laugh; but it is wrong to laugh at poor animals.” 

‘‘ ‘ Have you laughed at poor animals ? ’ inqufred 
she, looking up to me»doU, and it seemed to her 
as if the doll snook her head.” ^ 

TWENTY-SECOND EVENING 

“I looked into thft Tyriil,” said the* Moon; “ I 
caused the dark fir-trees to cast strong shadows 
the rocks. I saw the holy Christopher, with 
hwd, upon his shoulder, as he stood 
the wall bf the houses, colossal ii| 
idee front the muudation to the gable. The holy 
K<^an ceiltke, water to the burning house, and 
Christ hank* bleeding upon the great enose by the 
wayside. Th^ are old pictures for the new gene- 
xaupn : I hAye^nevei^theless, seen them depart one 
miter another. | 




! 


“Aloft, in the projection of the mountains, a 
solitary nupnery hangs, like a swallow’s nest. 
Two sisters stood up in the tower and rung the 
bell. They were both young, and therefore they 
looked out beyond the mountains into the world. 
A travelling callage drove below along tbe bieh 
road, tbe posHllion’e horn resounded, and the 
poor nuns nveted with kindred thoughts their eyes 
upon it: there were tears in the eyes of the 
younger of the *two. The horn sounded fainter 
pd minter : the bell of the nunnery overpowered 
its dying toni?8. 


THE PROGRESS OF JUNE 
By William Howitt. 

June Beautiful rain, and the whole at- 
mosphere changed. All soft and delightthl. Went 
to Stoke Wo#>dB. near Claremont, with the children, 
to look at birds ^ nests, not to steal them, Nightin- 

f ales in abundance, but their nests not to be found. 

'ound a jay’s nest, on which the bird. was sitting, 
but the eggs were very different to what 1 seemed 
to recollect. Very^mich like the blackbird’s ; of 
the same colour, out less distinctly spotted, and 
coloured most at the point, with occasional flou- 
rishes like the eggs the yellow-hammer. Young 
nlieasants running about. In this country, natural 
history is much impeded by gamekeepers. Just at 
this time of the year, when birds and insects 
abound, and are full of interest, you can scarcely 
go into a wood but the keepers are upon you, all 
alarm lest you should disturb the sitting pheasants 
and broods of young ones ; and so it continues till 
shooting time. The all-important pheasants are 
not to be disturbed ; and thus all the researches 
of the naturalist are suspended in the woods just 
at the time when the most curious •habits of various 
Vild creatures, bird, beast, and insect, might bo 
witnessed. Botanical research shares the same 
fate from the same cause. 

In the midst of the thickets we had nearly 
trodden upon a viper two feet three inches long, 
black as ink, whiA wO killed. It would appear 
that we have in this country two species of 
venomous snake — the black kind, and the lesser 
red-brown kind, or adder, on the sunny heaths. 
The woodman said that this owed it.s deep jet 
blackness to its recent change of skin. Perhaps 
so ; but this was evidently of a totally difterent 
kind to the brown adder of the moors. Besides 
its intense inky colour, and its poisoq fan^s in the 
mouth, it had a sting at the end of its tail. The 
keeper to whose house we took it pronounced it of 
a most venomous kind. ^ * 

We found a cuckoo’s agg in a blackbird ’s'nest. 
The egg of the cuckoo very much resembles that 
of the ^blackbird, but is smaller., The crickets 
were longing on tbe warm beatb, as on the hearth 
of a cottage. Turtledoves were abundant in the 
woods. They frequent only the woods of the 
south of England, coming hither from warmer 
ejimatea. I never saw one in the woods of the 
Midland Counties. A solitary primrose still lin- 
gered he»3 and there in the cooler«4ells of the 
woods, like a youth’s gay thought in the bosom of 
eamestf ardent, manhood. 

June 3.— The Austrian-hrier, the Gurider-rose, 
orange-poppies, and Solomon Vseal, ui flower in 
the garden. The last flower late. In the fields, 
yellow-rattle ^nd perennial-clover. The air of 
grass-fields is delicious now with clover and other 
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flowers. The butcher-birds are noisy.— a siflpi 
that they have young. The shepherds on the 
downs now in the flne weather catch the wheatears 
by a very simple process. These birds, on the 
passing oi a cloud, hurry to the holes in the ground 
in which are their nests. But the shepherd-boys 
resr up long pieces of turf on the downs here and 
there, so as to form little buvrows ; and the birds 
in the bright weather going a godd way from their 
holes, on the alarm of a lad and his dog suddenly 
coming amongst them, run under* these reared 
turfs, as the nearest shelter, and so are taken with 
the hand. * * • 

June 6. — Went to St. George’s Hill, near By- 
fleet. The air delicious after a day or two’s rain. 
A light breeze and most delicate softness of at- 


The pheasants on St. George’s Hill were lying 
in the wiirm heather within view. Numbers of 
insects wer« bn the wing, or to be found on the 
young foliage the grass. The wood-argus, the 
peacock, and Other butterflies; moths pink and 


mosphere. The pine woods pouring forth their and he has room and to spare. Give him a coach 
delightful aroma in the sun. The forest turf and and four, and he is so cribbed, cabined* and 
the different leaves breathing out their peculiar coniine jjl,” thpt lie has seldom rootn at his side for 
ftagrance. The young oak-leaveJi now very tender a poor relation, and his coachmen in flaxen wig, 
and cheerful. Hawthorn blossom « everywhere, and with dangling cords of gold or silver, drive 


the different leaves breathing out their peculiar 
flragrance. The young oak-leaveJi now very tender 
and cheerful. Hawthorn blossom « ever 3 rwhere. 
The brooms glorious. It was a day which recalled 
many pleasant days of youth, spent amid youthful 
friends, to which we look back with a similar feel- 
ing to that with which we look forward to heaven. 
After lon^ experience of the Vorld, its pomps and 
vanities, its rivalries and ambitious strivings, 
there is nothing like the enjoyment found amongst 
intelligent, ^mple, and loving hearts, where we 
know that there is affection and sincerity. 

But, oh, yo sprLig<ftow«r« ! oh, ye early friende ! * 

Where are ye, one and all ? 

The eun Htill shlnee. the summer rain desoenda, 

They call forth Aowere, hut ’tie not ye they cuU. 

On the mountains, • 

By the fountains, 

In the woodland, dim and grey, 

Flowers are springing, ever springing, 

But the springoflowers. where are they ? 

But, oil, ye spring'flowers I oh, ye early friends ! 

Where are yet I would know 
When the sun shines, when summer rain descends, 

Why still blow flowers, hut 'tis not ye that blow t 
On the mountains, 

By the fountains, 

In the woodlands dim and grey, 

Flowers are springing, ever springing, 

But the spring-flowers, where are they? 

Oh, then ye spring-flowers ! oh, ye early fliends ! 

Are ye together gone 
Up with the soul of nature that ascends, 

Up with the clouds and odours, one by one t 
O’er the mountains, 

O'er the fountains, 

O’er the woodland, dim and grey, 

Flowers are springing, ever springing. 

On heaven’s highlands far away I 

Hotter end hotter glows the summer sun, 

But you it cannot wake, 

Hyriads of flowers, like armies marching on, 

Blaze op the hills and glitter in the brake. 

, On the mountains, 

Round the fountains, 

In the woodlands dim and grey, 

Flowers are springing, ever springing, « 

But the dprlng-'flowtra— where are they! 

Oh ! no more 1 oh ! never, never morel e 
Shall fHond or flower return, * 

Tin deadly Winter, old and cold and frore • 

Haa laid all naturg Ufeleas in his urn. 

O’er the mounfc^n/i; 

And the fountahM, , 

Through the woodland dim wd grey, 

Deatheand Winter, drai^ eompanlons, « '• 

Have pursued their destined Way. 

Then oh ( ye spring>flowers 1 oh ! ye early friends 1 * 

Obsd, huiied, one and kll. * 

When the sun shines and summer rain descends, 

And call forth flowers, ^tls ye that they shall calU 
On the mountains. 

By thftipuntains, p • 

In the woodland dim and grey, 
flowera are tpiflflgiag, souls are singing, 

On heaven's hUls, and ye are they! W. H. 


atone-xlieB staxiding ou the dous ot the trees head 
downwards. Brazen-clocks swarmed on the fern 
and young oak-leaves, and a peculiar kind of • 
dragon-fly darted from place to place. There 
*were numbers of gypsies on the heaths— those wild 
ofl-shoots of humanity, who have shown us more 
tham any things else the pliability of our nature. 
Give a man a palace, and U will hardly contain him 
and Ins greatness ; give him only tfjgypsyy wigwam, 
and he has room and to spare. Give him a coach 
and four, and he is so cribbed, cabined* and 
confine jl,” thpt lie has seldom rootn at his side for 
a poor relation, and his coachmen in flaxen wig, 
and wit]i dangling cords of gold or silver, drive 
the poor beggar out of the way, lest the Horses 
should tread an him. Give him a gypsy’s horse, 
ora couple of asses, and he carries house, goods, 
chattels, wife, and nine or ten children, all away 
together, and has whole woods and wilas to enjoy 
himself in. 

But if the days of June are now warm, and 
bi411iant, and bdhutiful — ah ! how soft and beau- 
tiful is a June night ! Oh ! what is there that can 
equdl its pleasant obscurity, which is yet not 
darkness 1 What can equal the calm, clear, lofty 
beauty of tlie sky, where the moon beams like a 
celestial creature, as she is, and the evening star 
burns witJi a radiance of immortal, youth. There 
is a balmy softness in the air. The trees stand in 
shadowy masses, that seem ttf listen to the still 
and musing sky above them. There is a soft gloom 
beneath umbrageous hedges, or as you walk through 
shrubberies and plantations, that is peopled with 
all the tender feelings of the present andT the 
tender memories of the past. What would we not 
give to go hand in hand again with those with 
whom we have enjoyed such hours, and talked of 
death, and wondered who should first explore its 
mysteries — and Mey were those first; and we walk 
on through deeiienmg shi^ows, and wonder wkaf 
and w/iere they now are. How every place an^ 
scene on this still and thoughtful night seems to 
unlock its secret essence. Every spot has its own 
sentiment and its peculiar odour. H^e the leafy* 
aroma V trees, there the sjrong forest turf ; here 
"^e earthy smell of deep, rich soil, ^d there the 
fragrant breath of sweet-briar, or delicious eflhsiou 
f^om a clover or bean-field. Near the hamlet, the 
warm, rich odour of peat, or of the wood-fire, 
announce that the weary labourer has supped, and 
perhaps now sleeps, unconscious of the cricket 
^at sings in the garden hedge, or the nocturnal 
thrush in the old elm that over-canopies his dwel- 
ling. How delightful is the meanest sound of a 
summer night ! How the moth, dashing against, 
the cottage pane, or fluttering amongst the garden- 
leaves, enriche^ the ifiillnc^s ; with what a lordly 
boom the soaring cockchaflbr mounts past your 
ear inj^o the flowery lime ! How the smallest runnel 
murmurs aloud : bow palpably the mountain stretim 
sounds along ; now sonorous is the distant 

water-fall or mill-weit. The frogs in the marshes 
seem to be ttniilug a thbusaufl wheels ; and the 
dorhawjc, the cuflkoo, and the nightingale give to 
wood, and meadow, and tree their different charms. 
The quails pipe ftom the green corn, the curlews 
from the far moorlands ; and if you be near the 
ocean, what a voice of majesty is that? full of 


of and af tK« poetry of the infinite, you must wade half-leg deep. Who has ii^t had 


Ay, #alk, happy youth, in the flush thy happi- 
ness. along the diisky margin of that old, old sea. 
Mark the soft waves break in flame at tbv feet ; 
hear the stroke of an ofer gowewhere in the dun 
obscnrc ; list the wild and shAll cries of tom and 
plover, that never sleeping soundly, come wheeling 
past, and plunge onward unseen : there is not a 
' aotfftd that, heard to night, |}hall not mingle with 
thy thoughts and liopes of life, and may. years 
hence, pierce through thv memory followed bv an 
ocean of tears. But hush 1 there are voices, shrill 
and laughing voices ; the musiwg young* man 
springs onward, forgetting the poetry of the ocean 
and of night in the more vivid poetry of hope and 
love. Let him go. For young or for old, for every 
human being that has^ a soul alive to the im- 
pressions of God in nature* the /lalm^and the 
gloom, and every sound and sensation, of a summer 
night arc holy. ** , 

June 12. — Flowers in the fields — scabious, catn- 
paniila glomeruta, wild Guelder-ro^, elder-flower, 
thrift, red volerian. In gardens— l^orage, phlox, 
day-lily, glndioles, &c. 

The various grasses which make mowing^-grass 
beautiful are the perennial clover, filling the* air 
with sweetness ; the yellow goat’s-hcard j the dog- 
daisics, whitening all around ; tlio chervil uifder 
hedges and trees ; the yellow rattle : the lotus ; 
the Dcautiiiil quake-grass, which all cnildreif have 
delighted to pull ; the poas, fescues ; rough cocks- 
foot on bauKS, amongst thickets, and in rank 
grounds ; the wild oats and darnels by the way- 
sides, with red pensile pannicles ; and in the thick- 
ets the foxtail anc^ timothy with their spikes; the 
graceftil melic in the shade of woods, the Jtglit 
air-graSR and purple hurnet in meadows, 

The corn, now growing tall, becomes very 
plewsant to behold and to walk through along the 
field-paths. The rye tall as your head ; its ceru- 
lean ears having long been shot, and the wheat 
now beginning to shoot. The peculiar flowers and 
appearances of cornfields have something in them 
extremely beautiful and cheerful. The red poppies, 
the peerless blue of the viper's ^ugloss, the corn- 
bottles, tne corn-marif^lds, the scarlet anagallis, 

* and the crimson of the cockle, make a brilliant 
spectacle to the eye of the lover of nature, thmigli 
not of the farmer. These are tne productions of 
sandy lands, where they flourished in time, 
who talks of lauds piKiducing thistles iiystcftd of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” 

June cut. The irihl-rose, elder-flower, 

and the bitter-sweet, all signs of confirmed Rummer^ 
are out. Evening primroses, of a splendid klmd, 
to he seen in the sandy fields of Surrey. 

June 18.— Thunder-storms hurst forth in gran- 
deur. The rain descends in splashing torrents ; 
tuns in brooks along your walks and around your 
house, stopping up your grates with the gravel 
and fallen leaves, or the like, which it hears along 
with it. In villages and country towgs* you see 
the people sudden!^ staft fortlt into^the streets 
with bitg$ and old coats upon their shoulders, to 
open drainsj with fire-shovels, spader rakes, 
which eomostohand. Amongst 
of such a storm is insta«ta-| 
Where oneminute all is rilence 
and brfeathless slleuCe**-a few 
the rdl^r of streams hursts forth 


a httndred pkccs, hurrying dowm the 
do4^ltios ate ioird with turbid brooks ; 

drater rushes 'along the rhads at the foot of the 
%ills, and where you just now walked on dry 
grdun#, ^you now perhaps hurry back, and find 


such adventures amongst the mountains, flying for 
shelter to some rock or shepherd^s hut. and enjoy- 
ing the crash of thunder on the ahreuded hill-top, 
pealing and reverberating again from a score of 
diflhrent eminences, the sonorous rush of waters 
down the steeps, iijk lines of white foam, and the 
wild sough andomurmur through the whole dark- 
ened air. And then when it is over to step forth. 
To see the clear blue sky, freed again of clouds, 
shine high, and pure, and clear ; the sun glitter on 
smoking A>cks and hill-sides, ^and on every fern- 
leaf and blade of grass around you — and the air 
loud with descending torrents, yet soft ns the 
breath of an iiiiant. 

At this season how delightful are the valleys of 
the Peak of iDcrbyshire. To the natives of the 
south of England there is something peculiar in 
the, sutvey, and one efiect is striking. You come 
back again /rod) summer to spring. In the year 
in which I wrote this journal, going suddenly 
from Surrey to Derbyshire, 1 Ibund the hluc-bclfp 
and primroses, which had all vanished in the 
south, were there in fullest bloom ; and not a 
wild-rose orim eUM’-flower yet out; the hawthorn 
was just in blossom, and the laburnum in the 
grounds of 11am, by Dovedale. At this moment 
in the south the fio^vers of the Gittslder-rose are 
fhlling in showers of vegetable snow; and the 
gardjtms are gay with alkanets, escholtzia, syringa, 
pinks, Enothera Lindlcana, Clarkia, lupins, 
wdiite peonies, roses, alchemilla, common yellow^ 
sedmu, cut bell-flower, and the ivy leaved-hcll- 
tlower, common garden speedwell, narrow-leaved 
buglosR, vari(‘gatcd mimulus, rocket larkspur, 
mignioncite, loasa nitida, sweet peas, red phea- 
sant’s eye, nomophila insignis and auritn, Atrican 
hibiscus, hVeiich marygolcl, ten-weeks’ stocks, Col- 
linsia hicolor, candy tuft, snapdragons of many 
colours, mountain cistus, thick-flowering fumitory, 
yellow fumitory, Turks'-cap lily,^ halsam, media • 
clepms, foxglove red and white, irises, &c., ^'c. 

The songs of nightingales are over, and these 
fine songsters, like many other songsters of our 
acquaintance, on whose education much cost and 
labour has been bestowed, are now reduced by 
family cares to very homely creatures. The noise 
they make, when their young are hatched, re- 
sembles — “ weet, weet, thuck, ihuck, thuck, 
hurrur, hurrur, bur.” 

But summer has now established its reign. The 
scythe ri»igs in the fields, and all the bustle of 
hay-harvest begins. Here are onejB more the 
merry sun-hurnt groups in the hay-fields j hay 
hanging in the tl'ees of the lanes ; everything is 
warm and dry. "We deliglit now in*the deep, cool 
grass of shady valleys, where the cool stream runs 
lightly, and the quivering leaves of overhanging 
trees, ckai dancing circles of light tm the gravelly 
bottom- Where the lovely azure crowfeet salutes 
from tne margin, and the purple cumfrey dips 
its leaves in the wafer. On the trees chestnuts 
are conspicuous, nuts on llte hazels, and apples 
ip the orchard. CSooscberries, currants, and straw- 
berries arc ripe and^ plentiful as June takes his 
leave. Tht cuckoo departs, and glow-tVorms come 
out on heaths and banks of lawns. Anon, and 
the thirsty, fainting, and sun*tanned summer will 
show changes of colour in grass, in leaf, and in 
corn. Anon, we shall be heard saying 

• It is the suromer of the fleeting yeai, 

On the broT^j swsrd the flovrers are fahit and few ; 

All songs are hushed, aad but the halloki 
Aiid ’Isirutn of the bird- boy reaftih the eap. 

Through the warm air floats far the litne's pef^fume,, 

And way'Side boughs have lost the roses' bloom. 
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SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

No. II. 

By Harriet 'Martineau. 

I The world is about to lose a spectacle which 
all civilised men seem to have seen with their 
mind's eye, a set of ussf^esVl^ch all educated 
people are familiar with, by the Nile ceasing to 
overflow. All of us know about that great feature 
of life in Egypt— the annual overflow of the Nile ; 
and when we read* with children story of 
Joseph, of the fu/1 and blighted ears, and the fat 
and lean kine, we tell them how terrible the drought 
is in Egypt when the river does not duly rise, and 
how there is a certainty of plenty when the waters 
reach their utmost height ; and how these events 
happen to this day. And when children look per- 
plexed about how people are to cast their bread 
upon the waters, and find itagaimafter many days, 
and ask whether it will then be fit ft) eat, wo ex- 
plain to them how when the broad waters of the | 
Nile are sinking back to their usual channel, the 
Husbandman scatters his seed on the sand, and 
leaves it without further car^, knowing that after 
many davs he shall find a good harvest. How have 
we all fancied the sight of the muddy stream 
flowing dowR and spreading in the sight of *the 
rejoicing people gathered oil the banks; and the 
watchman in the building constructed to measure 
the height of the waters, carefully observin^their 
rise, and giving out the news by signal — the tidings 
of plenty or scarcity for the coming year. And 
tlien we see the retiring of the flood — a patch pf 
reeds here, and a landmark there, reappearing, 
with a crocodile popping up its head, or disturbing 
the dull surface of the thicK and sluggish stream. 
When we describe these things to children over 
the Bible or other ancient histones, we have always 
been accustomed to say, in a tone of satisfaction, 
that these things happen in Egypt to this day. In 
a little while we can say so no longer. We must 
part with the fact; and future generations will 
speak of the overflow of the Nile as a feature of 
the poetry of the past. The ruler of Egypt is em- 
banking the river. He is very right. He is doing 
his duty in preserving the people, as far as modem 
knowledge enables him, from the danger of scarcity 
by failure of the flood. He is employed in fulfilling 
the promise that seed-time and harvest shall not 
cease. We see that by irrigation, done on sj^stem, 
from such a reservoir as the embanked river, cul- 
tivation must be made more secure than hy de- 
pending orf the unregulated flow : we would not 
have it otherwise ; but yet we cannot hut feel some 
r^ret on reading the news from Alexandria, of 
Mcy 22nd, that tne embanking of the Nile pro- 
ceeds with great vigour ; that 16,000 men, soldiers 
and country people, are employed at tlve works, 
toiling botn day and night, t^ take advantage of 
the low state of the water. Another gatef through 
which we could see for ourselves the scenes of the 
old world, seems closed up, and we n^st oe con- 
tent, henceforth, to sit by the hearth and hear of 
them. As if all tne poetry of this scene were toJbe 
antiquated at once, we flnfl!, by a letter fr^m the 
swamps of Florida, that the crocodile A henceforth 
to yield something else than material ^for story.' 
He ** is found to be as valuable in his* way as a 
sperm whale," Brom the oil he yielda. He is to 
be killed henceforth for use, and not only for 
safety. Old Behemoth, trembling in the stprmy 
seas of the North, has yielded up his romance to 
our whalers ! and now it seems that the alligator 


‘ is to he no longer the demon of tropical rivers, 
hut to become a commodity. When hoary olcl 
King Nile comes down from his throne jnto servi- 
tude, it seams fitting that his demon slave, the 
crocodile, should at the same time be reduced to 
domestic uses. 

Another great change seems likely to happen 
before long, l^e wo great oceans, the Atlantic 
and Pacific, have, ever since men knew of them, 
been rolling up against the opposite sides of a strip 
of land^hard and rig;ky as land ought to he which * 
has such a force as is for ever beating u^ion it, on 
) either hand. Since commerce has become of im- 
portance to widely distant nations, men have natu- 
rall^ thought flf making a way for ships through 
this isthmus, to save the h>ng way round by Cape 
Horif. There have been doubts and difliculties ; 
— doubts whether the oceans were of the same 
level, so as to mix their waters^ tranquilly, or 
whetneauninuiginable accidents might not happen 
from the rush of one into the other : — difliculties 
from the barbasmis state of the country and people 
wliere the works must be accomplished, ana from 
the character of the land to be wrought. So, while 
the exploring speculator stood on the mountain, 
imagining the spectacle of a ship in full sail cross- 
ing the plain below by means of the canal, and 
entering the dark fissure of the split rocks, the 
wolves were prpwling below, and the wild cat 
screaming in the woods, while not a human 
dwcjjiing was in view, and the waves dashed up 
idly upon the shores on either hand. But a com- 
munication so much needed is pretty sure to be 
accomplished, and every year tells us more of 
efforts proposed or begun ; and no one seems to 
doubt that the great highway between two hemi- 
spheres will be opened one of ^licse days. It will 
be^ spectacle worth crossing a hemisphere lo wit- 
ness — the first meeting of those waters, whether 
they quietly glide into one peaceful current, cr 
encounter with hurry and tumult. If they uvect, 
it will be under the control of science and art; 
and the influence Of science and art is trunquil- 
lising — moderating. Let us hope that the flow of 
the waters, like that of the commerce they w’ill bear, 
will be peaceful. Meantime, the latest sign of pre- 
paration is a proclamation issued this year hy the 
King of Mosquitia (cornmumly called tbe*Mosuuito 
Shore), registering and regulating grants of land* 
to European setikrs, colonisation in his dominions 
being proposed oy parties both of Germans and 
Engus4;‘ while the citizens of New York have 
long been organising plans for uniting the oceans. 

A correspondent of the Times points out that 
there is a barrier, much more manageable, which 
causes tumult and storm between two great na- 
tions, who have shown that they can rage like two 
opposed oceans; — a barrier which should be 
broken down, an isthmus which should be cut 
tnrough as soon as possible ; — want of knowledge 
of one another’s language.* It appears that a host 
of misunderstandings arise, and from these, inter- 
national quarrels, from lack of means of free • 
speech. It is thought that the calamities which 
have occurred abTanitilJ and%ome^ troubles and ill- 
will among the cruisers on the coast of Africa 
might »have been spared, or much softened, if oqr 
naval officers had been generally able to speax 
French easily and correctly. If they liad tlfSs 
knowledge, numbers of young naval officers on the 
latter station might be enjoying pleasant new 
society, ^and improving the chances of general 
•peace, instead of being (as they now complain) 
tired to death pf having nothing lo do in i^uohA 
climate but aindke cigars and abuse the French in 
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the English language, “ the cunnnodore being tlie 
only officer on board who can speak French intel- 
ligibly,” Ai^nong the innovations of our time, let 
us hope that one will be that men whtfsc duty lies 
abroad will be furnished with speech that will serve 
abroad, that they may be able to act like rational 
beings, and not like those imijjerfect creatures we 
rend of— the classes of blind and deaf and dumb 
children who, being brought together to see if they 
, coxild communicate, fell into a mutual rage at their 
want of means of intercourse, and flew at each 
others' throats. 

The Press at present fulflls some of the purposes 
which might he answered by free intercourse 
between individuals of diflerent nations. At this 
time, while our relutioiTs with the United States 
are so ticklisli, something has been done for the 
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services rendered to his country’s commercial in- 
terests, and to the good understmiding of English- 
men and Americans by the Alhw\ newspaper— 
whose editor was present. The editor responded 
in cordial latigunge; and all who* heard the 
speakers, or have read the speeches, could not but 
reflect how much more power for peace lies in the 
hands of the newspaper editors of the two countries 
than in the missi<ms of oflicial in^ociators, iLis 
believed in America that the editor of the Almon 
has done more to deter from war than the amybas- 
sadors of both countries— necessary as these am- 
bassadors are in their way. 

Amidst these modern ways, these disclosures of 
vast new prospects, how curiously is our attention 
turned to glim}lses of antiquity! In one direction 
there is a discovers by excavation, of an ancient 
Assyrian palace, the question being only whetWer 
the edifice was erected under the first or the so- 
coiul Assyrian dynasty, "I’here is a vast range (-f 
niaifdc ‘‘chambers all covered with sculpture Jind 
inscriptions ; sculptures and inscriptions as sharp 
and fresh as if just out of the artists’ hands. There 
are winged lions with human heads twelve feet 
high, divinities with human figures but eagles’ 
heads, Arc. — In another direction is another sort 
of discovqjfy. In the ball on ihe^top of the spire 
of the old market-plac(f at Breslau, hi Prussia, 
*hai e been found some curious things — coins of 
three centuries ago — an inscription on a gilt 
phite-- a boK of receipts for the price of all the 
materials of the tower, and of all odd things^a 
parchment record thaP the lower was buiJt bjjr a 
lurrier of Breslau, named Gladwisch, as a legal 
pt'mdty for ahnurder by him committed. At home 
we find ii curious relic of antiquity in the peremp- 
tory judgment of the chief justice, that counsel 
could not be heard on the first day of term in the 
small wig which they gen erally wear. Thelawyefca 
Were determined to try„on the first day of term— 
hot as it was— whether the smaller wig might not 
^pass; but they were compelled to rusJi to the 
robing room for their big wigs, in observance of 
old custom. The* smallest adjunct of yie admi- 
nistration of justice is not% be done away with 
but woth dcliberution and by general consent. 

crom these reminders of tho ways of the old 
w^rW, htw startling H i« to look forward to the won- 
.w the .filturc 1 Whai messenger has hitherto 
been im swift as a carrier pigeon t what a wonderful 
irtybntion for speed was the training of pigeons 
con^dered! yet pigeons of the swiftest wing are 
now fonnd to.% sadiy. Tlicy are passing into 
c^uti^pt. Opq which conveyed news fVom Epsom 
was found to be half an ho * - ' ^ *” 
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which the electric telegraph could convey in half 
a minute. Tho birds cannot maintain a competi- 
tion with the wires; perhaps not even abroad. 
They will soon have an opportunity of trying, 
when the bird, high up in the air, will, no doubt, 
be more distanced oy the wire under the sea, than 
the fastest ship on the surface is the bird. 
What a glimpse these things give of a future time, 
when every thin^ important that happens may be 
known to the wnole world on the same day! It 
already happens that a thief making off in the 
swiftest possible manner, by railway, is arrested 
at the furtl^r end of his jou^ey, on information 
sent by the ele'ctric telegraim,* Then, what W'ill 
travelling extend to, when already, at this very 
Whitsuntide, 4000 persons in a batch go in this or 
that direction for a holiday trip ! — Yet, while 
these new means of communication seem to ojj- 
press us with a sense that nothing can henceforth 
be hid, romantic instances of old world isolation 
now and then eccur. Last November, several 
vessela saile^froin Ckuada for Liverpool and other 
British ports. No news arriving after weeks and 
months, all that did not account for themselves 
were given up for lost. In the middle of May 
most of the lost wer^ found. Some oflhe vessels, 
and all the crews but one had wintered, after more 
or less disaster, on the western coast of New- 
foufldland. We often fancy what tl^e wives and 
mgthers of the old iftusaders and other adven- 
turers must have felt in the absence of tidings. It 
seems^ that a similar strain upon faith and patience, 
or even an aggravated anxiety, may be felt in our 
own day. 

11. A new war has broken out — that awful kind 
of war which makes an open mockery of the reli- 
gion which declares all men to be brethren, living 
111 the eye of a common Fatlu*r. In old pagan 
days, men canded their national gods with them 
to fight on either side. The two American nations 
who have now gone to war pray to the same God 
and Father, and then turn to .slay each other. 
Besides 'this direct blasphemy, there is abundant 
w'ickedne.ss in the act. The w'orst interests and 
passions of men are appealed to and put in action. 
The legislature of Louisiana has passed an act, 
suspending, on behalf of persons who will fight 
against Mexico, all liabilities for debts, during the 
teiTTi of their enlistment. Thus the army is likely 
to have plenty of knaves apd spendthrifts in it. 
And the passions excited by combat are those 
which most ally men with brutes. Here is a cu- 
rious illustx'ation. Mark the case of the man and 
the brute ! — A tiger was to be operated on, the 
other day, by a veterinary surgeon for wens near 
the jaw. The beast was securely chained and 
corded down, which it bore very quietly. Xhit 
when the surgeon with his knife entered the cage, 
the anim|il was enraged ; and disabled by its 
bonds from gratiiyiyg its rage, it died iJVi the spot — 
without liiaing touched— of congestion of the brain. 
About tRo same time, at the Marl cy Tunnel, South 
DevonJ twof navies resolved to decide a quarrel by 
a stand-^up light, They were? stripped and ready 
for^he combat, when one of them Ml down dead 
before^ blow was stfsick.” This new^war is an 
injury to th5 whole human race, inasmuch as it 
rails out the lowest propensities and passions in 
men professing tft he cmlised and christianised, 
and thus sets back a large number of men, and no 
small amount of national sentiment towards bar- 
bpisgi. With national enmity we see in that 
direction, a whimsical instance oi national cour- 
tesy which occurred in London lately, contrasts 
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cmriuusly. A p’renclimi^n, the captain of a vessel, 
was robbed and brutally beaten by a fellow who 
was cau^jht, tried, and convicted. The prosecutor 
begged for a mild punishment, on the grtjund that 
he aid not wish to be hard upon a man of another 
nation. The Recorder passed a milder sentence 
than he would otherwise nave done, complimenting 
the prosecutor on his generosity. It is needless to 
remark on the absurdity of this ocasc. A glance 
at the fraternal relation which ought to prevail 
among men — at least wherever it is professed— that 
is over all Christendom, will show the gross guilt 
of warfare for terrjdofy on the one hand, and on 
the other, the hollowness of the generosity*’ 
which would let loose on society a ferocious thief 
from such fantastical notions of courtesy as do not ! 
subsist among true brethren. j 

III. One evening lately, the beautiful dancer, 
Madlle. Cerito, was ill — too ill to dance in the 
ballot of Outline^ as advertised# Wlls plating this 
were put up at the doors, in the form of apology, 
with notice that another ballet, including very 
bt-autiful dancing, was substituted. The luxurious 
people w)io attend the opera do not sc’cin to have 
remenihered, on this occasion, anything to the 
purpose ; and they beluived so foolishly that it 
would be charitable to hone that none of tham 
were yet in fli ir teens. Tl^y do not seem to 
have remernhevt d that they theinselvch are some- 
times ill — that they might be so oftencr if ^hey 
bad stage dancing to do in extremely hot weather 
— that when a performer engages t(» perform fof a 
certain term, he does not engage to live and be 
well, but comes under the ordinary conditions o# 
all contracts. Nor do they appear to have remera- 
hered the inhumanity to tlie sick person, nor the 
insult to her substitutes, of quarrelling wdth them, 
i)istead of with the decrees of fate. They made a 
disgraceful riot, and kept it up till the curtain fell. | 
One dancer, Perrot, was grossly insulted, made a 
scolding speech in French, tore his hair, and 
rushed off the stage. Madlle* Grahn, another 
dancer, implored mercy, by clasping her hands at 
the stage lamps — poor thing ! They let her dance 
hut there was no more peace — no more enjoyment 
for any one. The Opera public showed itself an 
insuli’erable spoiled child that evening. Here we 
have an instance of the extreme that hard, luxu- 
rious selfishness can reach. In contrast with it, 
we sec, on the same day, what becoine.^^ of luxury 
ill the presence of a principle of faith. We read 
that the Mormons are crossing the vast American 
continent, cnxa pilgrimage which jii voles danger 
and sulfering at every sttp. After being perse- 
cuted at their late settlemeni, where they leave 
behind the bodies of some murdered leaders, they 
are on their way to the Pocky Mountains, thence 
to proceed, if they can struggle on, to Oregon or 
California, The present “ camp” contain^ 4 ibout 
3,000 persons. They have to kilr buffaloes ^is they 
go, and stop for a season, to till the ground for 


food, and to dry buftiilo meat (if they can g^ it) 
for an interval of many^nonths during tlw absence 
of the herds: and they well know that they mu|t 
in many pai^ suffer liorror^^^for want of vmter, 
and be in constant danger of dreadftil ^ath irom 
the Indians. Yet on they match, satisfied and 
joyful, calling themselves the ctmp of IsHiel, and 
believing that they are a chosen people, appointed 
to a mighty work. Another case is nefore us. 
One of the late converts to llomaniam from Oxford 
is reported to be founding a new religious order, 
whose motto is to be Folmias Dei“-the Will of 
God. The patrons are believed to be St. Tliomas 


of Canterbury and St. W^ilford: and the brothers 
of the order wilj be instructed to exhibit Christian 
character prpcipally in its aspect t)f clgserfulncssj 
and wjU be employed in assisting parish priests in 
all the duties which may be properly entrusted to 
laymen. ” Cheerful we nave no cloullt the hrethreu 
wul be while belleVi|#g that they luive tuiiission to 
fulfil. We may wonder that tlie Mornums can, 
08 rotiorial beings, satisfy themselves witli thefoith 
which sustains them; and that men cun, in nur 
state of society, propose to illustrate in a ndigious 
jrder one Christian principle in fi prcdom]mme(‘ 
over others: but, the fact being so, how striking 
is the*opevationa)f the faith I Contrasted with tlie 
Opera malccmtents, how rcu^erend are the votaries 
of St.# Thomas of Canterbury and St. Wilford, 
carrying ** cheerfulness” and the Bible to tbe closet 
of tbe penitent and the couch of the sick ! Sublime 
and reverend above cithei’^is tbe nmn who has re- 
ceived ii^m tlTe Bible and from life — from '(iod 
and imm—from training and sclt-disciplino-‘^“the 
spirit of power itrtd of love and of a sound mind,” 
and who manifests this spirit in the common acts 
of the life of every day. 


• LETfERS ON LAB’OUR 

TO WIE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 

By WjnmeM Howitt. 

I.ET'l'KH SIXTH. 

DIFFICULTIES TO BE I’.NCOUNTEKED, A^^D ADVANTAGES 
TO BE WON. • 

• 

My Fellow Countrymen, 

III my fourth letter addressed to yo^^i I 
showed you in how many ami striking instiuiees 
labour, in co-operative assoeiations, had succeeded 
in conferring on those who thus exercised it, all 
llie adviintagcB which it has been the object of this 
series of letters to prove are ivholly within your 
reach. In iiiy last I instanced those experiments 
w'hich are now mtiking ain^ingst you for«the same 
cud* The principle has taken root in our soil. ^ 
The spirit of a heroic daring on the behalf of 
labour is abioacl.* It will now speedily be demon- 
strated whether you are yet cajmble ftf working 
out youf own emaneiiiatioi^ fropi your industrial 
thraldom. That that emancipation, sooner or later, 
will be achieved, and that by tbe yorkmen of 
England, I am firmly and fully convinced of. 1 
believe the commencement of this great and peace- 
ful contifst is already began. Whether you are the 
men wdxo are destined to effect it, depends not on 
th# principle, for that is a certain and victorious 
principle, but on youraeU'^s. The principle, a« 
haa been abown, baa been tried and establisbed. 
Had it been eatiiblished only in one experiment, • 
that were decisive, for, an J have observed, one 
caac ia as gbod a%a tho^atidi Give mo one evi- 
dence that working men in thh country can accu- 
mulate fupital out of the savings of their wages, can 
combine, set up manufactures, and fiourisb, and I 
am bound to assert that all men under riie saiilh 
circumstai^es, and applying the same principles, 
may do the same. 'What A, B, and C can do, I), 

F*, and Pgnn do by employing the same principles, 
Qiid displaying the same qualities, and so on to the 
cud of the alphabet, qnd of tbe, scries of human 
beings. But tlds experiment has been tried ^ith 
success, not in one instance only, but in acoresjf 
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The question of failure or success does not then labour, it is that which is to annihilate the poverty, 
lie in the nrinciple. but in the power of those to and with it all your wretchedness. It is not wealth 
whom it oners sucn inestimable advantages to that you need, but sufficiency ; and witli that suffi- 


combine and work in fairness, energy, and bar- ciency comes the antithesis of your present con- 

to. - •11 iv-. 1 : : 


It will he the test, as has been said by the 


Once reaping the fair recompense of your 


Redemption Society of Leeds, of the progress of exertions, you would have a comfortable home, a 
your civilisation. If you are enlightened enough happy wife, children that could leap and dance in 
to see all the henefit which it promises jjou, and to the natural joj^r of tlseir hearts, food for them and 
combine, simply as good men of business, then you, raiment ht ft) come out into the sunshine of 
your success is sure. If ym4,fail it will not affect heaven in, and books that can make “ a sunshine 
the principle, for that has been not only tried and in the shadie^lt place.’' Satisfaction in the present, 
has succeeded, but will again bo tried, and wilU hope in the future, neace in your soul, and pleasure 
succeed eventually throughout society, as many a in the he^ts of those yOu*lof^e best, these are 
great principle has before. And w^iat motives are the fruits of that sufficiency which springs from 
given to inspire you with enterprise ! You seek well-made and well-paid exertions, 
to shun all inat is wretched and injurious iiilAiman By what means you arc to effect this has been 

fully pointed out in the course of these letters, and 


to shun all that is wretchea ana injurious iii miman 
life, to achieve all that makes , it worth having. 


Poverty and all its evil^opprcss the great mass of these means are already in active operation 
the creators of wealth. Poverty iet the result of amongst the most intelligent of your class. The 


the present false position of labour, and’poverty evils are hateful,^nough from which you would fly ; 
robs you of all that God has sqi 4 ]ttered pver the the advantages to won enhance everything that 
globe most desirable for his creatures. Itrobsyeu is really valuable in life. The strife is worthy of 
of food and clothing, comfort at horfie* and liberty men, and of all the daring and exertion that men 
abroad. It robs you of your time, of your sleep, can put forth. But it is not without its difficulties, 
of your health, of your relaxation, and of your in- and these it will be as well to look fairly in the 
tellect. You would have a decent hoiise, and face. 

poverty often dooms you to a cellar or a garfet. And first you will have to pass through tlie 
You would see yqur wife enjoy alj^ those pleasures ordfeal of discouragement. Those who have no 
which floated in your brain when you wooed hl*r, enterprisethemsolvetfcwillrepreseiityhursftsQuix- 
a fair young creature, and thought the brightjpath oftc. They will tell you that all this has been 
of life not too good for her. But you sel^her attempted before and did not succeed. That it is 
weary, jaded, dispirited; her fare poor, her raiment wild, romantic, Utopian. This has been the 
coarse;' instead of all those hopes which once fliit- language of the croakers from the foundation of 
tered at her heart when she thought of her coming the world. They are not the eagles of propess, 
life and you, her spirit is bowed too low, become Iffit the ravens of dismay, seated on the blasted 
too weak, even for despair^for that has a strength tree of deep-rooted immobility. Yet it is by these 
— and a dreary way still lies before her, more and Utopian springs that the world has gone on from 
more rugged, more and more desolate, to the tomb, creation to the present timej from the naked, 
You see your children — the very apples of your houseless man, to the dweller in a palace, arrayed 
eye*~thi()se young creatures who should be born to like a king j from the savage to the philoso])her ; 
play and bound in the sunshine, for that is God’s from the wilderness to the civilised country full of 
ordained gift to the young, ay, to the very lowliest the wealth and wisdom of to-day; from all tlnit 
of his creatures ; the lainl) bounds and plays ; the was little to all that is great ; from the feeble igne- 
kitten makes flourishes of ioy with her very tail ; ranee of rude life to all the wonderful inventions 
the ass’s foal is jfull of galloping gladness; the and arts of modern men. If you are content to be 
very calf careers like a courser through the green what you are, consider the voice of the croaker as 
held, for *11 is happj;-»^you see your children, wisdom — if not, you must pass on. You will be 
•l)emgs born to glorious intellect, tne heirs of im- next told that poor men cannot combine like the 
mortality — and they are sad. They have little rich — that your agents will be terniited and rob 


abroad. It robs you of your time, of your sleep, 
of your health, of your relaxation, and of your in- 
tellect. You would have a decent house, and 
poverty often dooms you to a cellar or a garfet. 
You would see yqur wife enjoy alj^ those pleasures 
which floated in your brain when you wooed hl*r, 


•l)emgs born to glorious intellect, the heirs of im- next told that poor men cannot combine like the 
mortality — and they are sad. They have little rich — that your agents will be terniited and rob 
food and np play. They cannot even enjoy the you. Wc have answered this before — your fellow 


imprisonment of the school, for they mu^ work. 
When the earth is gr<*en and fair on which they 
were to hound — when the sun shines which was 
made to shixe on their mirth, they work. They 


men, in various associations, are refuting it every 
day. 

But the dangers which will spring from your- 
selves will be tl^^ most perilous. These are the 


are sad now: they will ho sadder as their lives dangers of a novel situation ; of unkind circiim- 
longthen. They know little now ; they will know stances; and finally, of partial success. Doomed 
more anon, hut it will he the bitti^rnessandliiildew to long poverty, to much privation, to' the habi;t of 
of the heart. You would cultivate your field, or seeing tiio worst side of human nature, of seeing 
wield your tools, and feed them — you cannot. Ydh yourselves used as mere tools of convenience, it 
would cultivate your * intellect, and enlighten will not lie without some sharp rubs and rude jost- 
them— you cannot. This is the curse of poverty, lings th^ you cafl come to work together in full 
* and it is not the half of it; for poverty has its harmony and full confidence. Do not expect it, 
companions. Behind poverty starts up ignorance, for it ^is iiiRpossiblc. They who tell you tnat all 
and then comes crinfe, aniiL blasta all tne joys of shall go onfcmoothly, do not believe them ; it is not 
life, and often brings death. These are the beset- tnjp ; it cannot he so ; it is not in the nature of 
ments of poverty — cold, hunger, incessaul; toil, things. You must li^ve a season of necessary 
prlratioiill of leisure of body, ana of the luxuries of breaKiftg-iny of sure, and perhaps, of slern disci- 
tho cringing care on account of those who jilinc. It is not to he expected that in a vast mul- 

j^hould be the solace of your life, and lastly, the titude all ^ill possess the same prudence, the same 
cohWmpt of the ivorld. sagacity, or even the same goodness of heart. In 

This is pol what Ood intended for his cneatures ; carrying out so great an enterprise as is involved 
it iV ^qrk of false principles and customs, in th^ subject of self-employment, there will he 
which you muyt combine to put an end to ; and in many eager passions awakened, and many specu- 
thati^ombinatibii you will find your rescue. It is lativc brains nut into a busy agitation. Many men 
,'v tSat Which is to give you the due reward of your will necessarily push themselves forward as leaders 
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and occupiers of important posts, who, however 
great their talents, are unfit for such positions h^ 
the irritability of their temperaments. Many ann- 
able and gooci men will be liable to be affected by 
the hopes and prospects opened to their view, in a 
manner of which they can at present have no con- 
ception. Till we have been tried, how true is it of 
us all—** Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.” With what surpmse did the captain of 
Syria hear from the proplieb the deeds that he 
should do as king. “ Is tiiy servant a dog that he 
should do these things ? ” was his* astonished and 
indignant renly. Yet he became king, and he did 
every one of tn^sc?* deeds. It is the language oi 
nature, and his was the experience of human na* 
ture. Be assured that in this enterprise, great and 
noble as it is, the same passions shall awoke and 
do their work, 'fliere will be many wron^ steps 
made before the children of a new order ot things 
have learned to walk. There will be many trou- 
bles and confusions. There will he many heart- 
burnings, and many failurty. Thegc are as inse- 
parable from the formenUition of a great object in 
the bosoms of the jnultitude, as the fermentation 
in the wine vat from the wine. But then, the fer- 
mentation will come to an end, and the clear and 
bright wine will he the resiilt. All will he right if 
wc do not expect impossibilities ; if we do not 
expect the wMno without the inevitably previous 
fcrincntaiidn. What you have to do is to w^atch 
over your own feelings. To appoint, in whatever 
your undertake, the proper ofticers, and then, like 
any company oi gas or railway speculators, to give 
these your confidence, and let them work by the 
laws you have laid down. You must not be eager 
to interfere, to suspect, to accuse, to grow disap- 
pointed and restive, if all does not go at every 
moment as you think it sliould. That many of you 
will do this is certain ; but the more you reflect on 
the manner in which men of business are conduct- 
ing all around you the greatest undertakings, and 
the more you seek to be candid, moderate, and 
patient, the fewer such cases there will be. Im- 
press it deeply and livingly on your minds, that 
the moat imminent of all dangers to the success of 
co-operative enterprises lies within yourselves. If 
3'^ou quarrel about precedence, influence, share of 
profits, and the like, so far as you are concerned, 
the experiment will be a failure, and you will have 
the mortification to sec the more prudent and saga- 
cious reaping those fniits which your precipitancy 
and incontinence of mind have mr you destroyed. 

With success will come the next danger, ^ hen 
those hopes once appear on the verge ot realisation, 
which thc^ croakers once pronounced chinmrical, 
it will bo the natural movemcjnt of the human 
head to suddenly inflate itself with the most extra- 
vagant visions of greatness. There will sprnig up, 
perhaps, in the most sober brains, wonderful dreams 
of coming glory — stupendous castles in the air. 
Every good fellow who has been thankful to travel, 
not with a carriage and pair, •but with a stick ancl 
a pair of shoes, will ask himself—** should 
I not have my coach, and my pal&ce, ^nd my 
mayoralty, and M.V.-snip, and my knighthood, as 
well as my neighbour, who once ate a raw 
with me, and now has his^hree , factories aiur ms 
million ?• Beware I these^re the mggeiJtions of 
the devil of prosperity, one of the very worst of 
the Satanic brood. This is the ib^il gas that wfll 
not raise, but will burst the balloon. Rcmembe^ 
it is not that you should become enormously rich 
that you are called on to combine and escape 
enury. Remember, it is not prossiblc thet*all can 
ecome so. The very consequence of a general 


adoption of co-operative labour must be, not 
create immense fortunes, but to limit their growth. 
The thing wanted, and that which it will effect, 
is a more equal diffusion of the profits of labour-— 
that ever^ man should reap the just portion of the 
fruit of his exertions. Then, there will neither 
be such overgrown accumulations as at present, 
nor its antithesis-v-one general condition of distress. 
Labour, justly and equably paid, will bring hist 
and equable enjoyments of the good things of life. 
Remember ! it is the cry already raised, that tho^ 
who encourage y(>u to this great enterprise are 
turning your heads— are loosening the old tried 
foundations of society— arc ensuring a future of 
aqgirchy and^woc. My countrymen, I call on you 
to make these alarms gfoundloss. On your pni- ^ 
deqce,your moderation, your self-sacrificing spirit, 
depeucLs the hope of the whole future — the better 
days of sufficiency, knowledge, and hannonv. ' 
Show that, if we are turning vour heads, it is only 
into ffmorc^ natural and manly position ; if we are 
loosening the old foundations of society, it is be- 
^causc*thcy aftf rotten, and that you, workmen, are 
^prepared t(s assist in laying new' foundations of 
free labour and of general unity. In the days of 
your distress you have displayed the most admi- 
rable virtues, the most elastic patience, the moat 
philosophical fortitude, the most brotherly tuid 
sisterly kindness to each other. The sums which 
^le poorest ofeyou are ever ready to contribute to 
those in need of them, ere the noblest of evidences 
ofihe noblest virtues amongst you. Let prosperity, 
when it comes, find you as prepared to bear its 
flattering influences, as you have been to bear 
“ the visitations of adversity." 

The difficulties which you have to expect from 
others must/— and will, too— ccrtfiinly comcj from 
the fear of competition amangst master traders 
and master manufacturers. The natural instincts 
of trade will lead thorn, or at least the most Hclfish 
of them, to regard the combination of workmen 
to labour for themselves as directly hostile t5 their 
own interests. They will regard you as so many 
usurpers— as men stepping out of your natural 
grades. They will say, if the feet assmne the 
office of the head, liow shall the commonweal 
move on ? if the hands that of the head, how shall 
the directing fiiculty of^the nation W exercised. 

My friends, it will be for you to show that j/ou ap 
aMuated by no hostile spirit. The matter, as it 
regards you, if» simply this — you work to cat, and 
on the present system it does not* answer: you 
must*try another. The horse works, and is well 
stabled and fed : you, •who arc much nobler 
animals, at least nave a right to eioiect as much. 
With the responsibilities of hu barms and fathers, 
yon are bound to try to get as much. Not getting 
it, you resolve to enter that conimon, broad, and 
noble field of competition which is the birthright of • 
.every Englishman. If there be any hostility, sa> 
it shall not be yours. "Sou desire not to wrong, 
to pull down, to thw'art by unfair means, those 
who have hitherto been more fortunate ; you desire 
only to get your own fair share of the fruits or 
labour by fair mean^ An^ who and what arc they 
who have alr&dy eiiterea •this honourable field, 
and have already won affiuence ? Let these for- 
tunate men reflect that they arc but apart of your- 
selves ; they arc but the vanguard of, that great 
army of adventurers in the field of trade, into 
which every man in England has tlie same right 
to enlist. It is not from the Delectable Mountains 
of Ari^ocracy that your trading find manufacturing 
capitalists have descended; they are part and 
parcel of yourselvei-^tbey are bone of your pone, 
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find flesh of your flesh, Tfiey have ascendo^u out 
of the common clay^pit of common humanity^ and 
it is their commercial industry that has enriched 
and ennobred them. But to this indjastry they 
have no charter of monopoly. Let them feel, 
whatever bo their behaviour to you, that you are 
their brethren, and are resolved to prove it by the 
display of the same commercial spirit, and by the 
spirit of kindly moderation. 

Lastly, remember the advantages for which you 
strive. These are all included in the one great 
advantage — Me possession of Cupita.lt Witriout 
this you are slaves ; Avith this you are men. Once 
feel that you can live by the labour of your hands, 
and the savings of your earnings, and youwilltfeel 
that you are men. ’ You^ant capital, for the pur- 
pose for wliich Robert Burns wanted it— • 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for a train attendant — 

But for the gloritras privilege 
Of being independent 1 • • 

It is the glorious nrivilege of a man when he is 
in the position for which nature d^Signed him, tp 
feel himself independent. By independent, we 
do not mean capable of doing without all exertion, 
but rather of being only self-dependerd— of being 
independent of the eleemosynary assistance of 
others. Let a man feel that he has the means of 
an honourable existence, and then for the first 
time lie feels him^fclf a man. He ^an look every 
brother man in the face, for he wants nothing from 
him hut his sympalliy. He can inaintiin himHelf, 
he can educate his family, he can exercise the 
elective franchise ; he can, if need be, act as the 
representative of the others. 

There is nothing which shows so strikingly the 
distortion of the present system of society as one 
of the very fairest bf its features. Look at tfce 
ahnost numberless charitable and pbilauthropicul 
soifeieties which abound in this country, aiut the 
celelvati^^n of whoso anniversaries occupy every 
year the whole month of May, and a great part of 
June, in London ; which call forth the most active 
men of all classes— princes, lords, bishops, members 
of parliament, and the most popular orators— to 
grace their assemblies, ami point out their bciie- 
ncentouerationfi. These arc a grand testimony of the 
benevofeneb and sympathy with suffering humanity 
which exist in this country ; hut they are^n 
eqtiiiily striking testimony of the enormous ex- 
istence of djstres.s in this so wedUliy and great 
nut ion. They are a crjnng evidence of the inade- 
qiiute recompense of Laiiour. The just recompense 
of labour is, that which will give a man the enjoy- 
ment of all tfeat is necessary to his Ivealthy ex- 
istence, physical and intellectual. If the working 
classes of this country derived this fair recompense 
from their labour, that which now takes the shape 
of charity would take that of self-appropriation. 
Every man would provide for himself in healtH 
and in sickness, for liis dhily bread and his daily 
book. Your gains flow into a wrong channel, and 


Once accustomed to the habit of co-operation, 
not rashly, but as ways and circumstances open, 
those benevolent individuals who now assist you 
with their charity will as xealously assist you by 
their counsel ana thdr ea^operation. When they 
see that you refuse to be assisted os paupers, or as 
men any way in pecuniary distress, they will assist 
you as men and as brethren. Ana this is the only 
way in which Englishmen will long, or ought long, 
to allow themselAA^s to receive assistance. Well- 
directed and well-paid labour will place you in the 
position to do Everything for yourselves. You will 
„soon, with capital m your possession, rescue your 
own electivS’ franchise, and cbn^pel such a change 
in your representation as shall clear the field of 
labour and trade fVom its present evils, and add 
to your and the national prosperity inconceivable 
extension, Y^ou will not ask others to educate 
you, and leave different sects and parties quarel- 
ling which shall get you young, and twist you into 
its own favouritg fashion of bigotry, you will 
have and mar^ge youf own schools. Y ou complain 
at present that mechanics’ libraries and mechanics’ 
institutes are rendered distasteful to you by the 
spirit of patronage and condescension which per- 
vades many of them : you will take such institu- 
tions into your own hlmds. In all that relates to 
your life and learning, and those of your children, 
you*will act and think for yourselves. I'hesc are 
the privileges of men i and the future' as the cer- 
tain result of knowledge and co-operation, points 
to a ijace of men. The founders of the public 
wealth will become the founders of their own. ^'he 
great mass, for whom governments exist, and all 
the machinery of society is framed, will become, 
neft merely the objects, but the movers of this ma- 
chinery. Everything in society points to this great 
change— its vices and its virtues, its evils and it.s 
ameliorations, its corruptions and its outbursting 
knowledge. Man, and not classes, presses solemnly 
and palpably on the public sense. Wc can per- 
haps form no clearer conception of the condition 
of society wliich the advance of population, and 
the concomitant advance of the knowledge of 
popular rights, will create for tlie future, than a 
savage can at present form of ours. That it will 
be far more rational In its constitution, and im- 
partial in the diffusion of its benefits, everything 
in progress guarantees. Watching with intense 
interest those symptoms of co-operation which He 
at the foundation of this new order of things, and 
w^hich arc now strikingly ohservable amongst you, 
1 now for the present lay down my pen, anil re- 
main, my countrymen or the labouring class, 

Y^our friend and follow- worker, 
William Howitt. 


«ut you every way into a wrong position. Corn- 
pine wisely, and you will rectify all this. The 
exettion of a man’s whole irowers^ and ^he con- 
sumption of a man’s whole time, is aurely worth 
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buAvery map of overy class now says, he must 
have these the puhiic good as much as for hts 
own. nuly qupstiou men is, will you consent 


lii i^eiie as the eleemosynary gifts* of the 
a I# claim them as the proper fruits of your 
You vi^iiyido the latter, dnd you can do 
by combination. 


tgE MECHANICS WIFE. 

^ • Bv Maav Leman Gieltes, 

Shall you be very late toS-night?” This ques- 
tion was asked in a soft low voice by a very pale, 
but very sweet young i^eature, as she parted from 
her husoand^n the street. * 

“ I do not know that 1 shall,” he replied, some- 
what cold)y» as neplacing hia cigar between his 
lips, he turned away. There was carelessness 
father than unkinduess in his manner, and she 
Jooked after hinL more in sorrow than reproach. 
Taking the hand of her little boy, she slowly bent 
her steps homeward, with that drooping of the 
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hiiad which beapeaks sadness of heart. It was a 
Saturday night ; she had been marketing, and her 
little purchases were contained in a basket which 
hung upon her arm. On reaching home, the very 
uppermost floor of a house in a poor but decent 
neighbourhood, she roused the Are, seated Philip, 
her little son, hosidc it, gave him a piece of bread 
and butter for his supper, and began to busy her- 
self in putting away the few* necessaries she had 
bought. Bv the time this was dtme, the drooping 
head of little Philip told her he was ready for his 
pillow. How tenderly he was takefl to his lonely 
mother’s Ian — his pretty face washed -his bright 
hair brushed, andtM arrayed in his %nowy bed- 
gown. Pressed to her bosom, she warmed his 
little feet, her fond hand returning to them again 
and again from the lire, to which she every now 
and then held her open palm, then pressing the 
soft foot, she kissed it playfully, and provoked the 
laughter so sweet to a mother’s ear. These were 
Philip’s first charming lessons ; tjjius were gentle- 


nens and love awakened in his in fank spirit by hb 
canal)le,but uninstructecl, unassisted mother. How 
full of meaning was his smile-^how full of nnima- 
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tion ! and when, kneeling in her lap, she joined 
his little hands, and bade him ask his Heavenly 
Pat her to bless his earthly paVent, how sympathe- 
tieallyhe caught the sweet! y-serions look— the calm 
and holy tone of his instructress. When his little 
jjrayer was s^icl, he flung his«rms about her nock, 
and cheek to cheek they murmured together the 
lulling song which concluded this little drum*; for 
his eyes slowly closed, and the smile softly passed 
from* his facc^ and then he was gently consigned 
to his sung and snowy bed. 

So I'm* all was sweet; would it might be said all 
was calm; but the* aching void in Susan’s heart 
was not calmness, it was ratber a craving for that ! 
inontul and social aliment which is a necessity^ of 
every breast, and cannot lon^j be healthily denied 
to any. The more energetic spirits seek such 
associations or stimulants as chance presents them; 
the gentler submit and sufler, often perish, in 
silence. 

Susan put a little fuel softly on the fire, trimmed 
hot candle, and sat down with the zealous lonely 
woman's usual companion — her work-basket. A 
deep sigh stole from her bosom. Still the ceaseless 
needle was plied. Now and then she pauaed 
— it was to wnpe away the tears that would gather 
on her lashes. She was just two and twenty, and 
had been four years married, during all which 
time, with the brief exception of a few weeks pre- 
vious to their settlement in town, she had thus 
been left night after night in loneliness. Philip 
Morris, her husband, wks an honest, industrious 
man, with a hundred good qualitieB; sober, and 
soliijitous of k^curing to his family all the comforts 
hia means afforded, he brought his weekly earn- 
ings^ with a very small reservation for some 
trifling induigences for himself, to his \fife, and, 
with the utmost trust in her*manageit^nt and 
economy, left theD\ to her disposal. But while 
thus trusting and liberal, he seemed jo crtisidcr 
that ho acquitted hinnftelf of all that Siaan might 
demand of him. While he sought improvement 
for hhnselfi it never occurjaiai to him it w^s her 
equal righf— would be to her ati equal»advantage ; 
wnilo he sought the interchange of thought with, 
other minds, ne never reflected on the utter priva- 
tion of such communion he had entailed on her. 
He had taken her from the home of her father, a 
small farmer, where her mQthe|i a painstaking 
woman, had brought up Susan and several brothers 
and sisters, for their station, remarkably well. 


Her father's heart was one ever flowing with the 
milk of human kindness ; and thus, aided by tlie 
cheerful spirits of their cherished childji^iu, a moi’sl 
sunshine hod ever lighted up that lowly home, and 
given it a thousand chums upon her love and 
memory. At moments Susan would look back on 
the brief tinie that had been employetl to woo her 
from it, as a dream : the whispered words of love 
— the promises of devotion— of endeavours for her 
happiue89--thp mighty city in which she was to ^ 
dwell (which now apficared to her a maze of mud * 
and stone, ‘ill exchanged for the daisied fields, 

I with their sweet breath nnfl bright atmosphere) — 
had all tended to an nndeflnable disappointment ; 
yet,^n the hufl)cent ignorance of her heart, she 
could scarcely have stated of what she had to 
comjflain. She loved her husband; she was proud 
of his superior abilities ; and made no mean esti- 
mate of Iu8 high moral character, midehased in 
the 9Hjjlite8t*degree by the gross vices i^hich, 
secluded as was her life, she could not but perceive 
marked* niany around her, subjecting their wives 
to brutality and privation. Compared with such 
offences, she fiersuaded herself that Philip's neg- 
lect was a V 4 U V light and venial fault, and blamed 
herself for feeling it so much. But Susan was one 
of tliose flowers of humanity that would have 
autply repaid cultivation, and that needed the 
sunshine of syi|pnLheiic kindiu^s, the air of the 
social atmosphere, to keep them in health and life. 
Daily food was scarcely more necessary to her 
physical nature than tJie interchange of thought 
and kindUness was to her spiritual nature : all this 
her husband ’s Imhita, and the unsociable plans 
of life in England, especially in Tiondon, denied 
her. It is true, except morally, she was unculti- 
vated, but she had talent and, temperament that 
wcaild soon have repaid a little kinaly care. Too 
timid, too ignorant, to plead her own cause, or 
urge her claims to him wlio Imd precluded appeal 
to all others, she uncomplainingly lived on without 
change, without stimuluR, or excitement ; shut up 
within the four walls of her humble home, walking 
unrelieved the dull unvarying round of her do- 
mestic duties, with her spirit full of capabilities 
unexplored and unexpanded. She grew nbvvous 


unexptored ana unexpanaea. She grew nbvvous 
and liectic, her, appetite and spirits failed, her 


frat^e wasted ; while, quief and unrepinffig, almost 
herSSlf uncouBcioiis of her malady or its cnuftc,® 
consumption wf^ rapidly developed. She was 
deenicd delicate ; medicaf advice was fought, and 
medicii^ and care essayed, while none guessed the 
quick current of feeling tliat flowed beneath the 
quiet bearing of that subdued, decaying woman ; 
it wore the channel tlirough which* it made its 
secret way, but seeiiuid to brighten the spirit it 
was soon to extinguish, 

Susan, after a time, felt that she was passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
llhiis conviction did not depress her enet^^ieR— it 
awakemed them. She haTl communed with her 
own meek heart, lifted it to her mighty Maker, 
and remembered with consolation that it ia said, • 
“Those also serve who only stand and wait.’* 
She 8trugJ:led oti^ fronttday lb. day in the perform- 
ance of her duties, amid many privations, the 
v/orst af all privation, that of all mental develop* 

^ mont and aocial cheer; yet had she a conscioips 
account in her own heart, and her sincere and 
unassisted endeavour had no doubt a register amid 
the higher achievements of more favoured minds. 
With th« certainty that she was not long for this 
.scene, she redouhledher exertions to put her little 
household in order. She repaired and made 
clothes for her child, and, as she laid them awajj^, 
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embalmed them with her tears. In the same a new doctor; besought to tempt her appetite by 
manner her needle toiled for her husband, and the such rareties as he could afford, but still he could 
savings wig ch her frugality ejected were employed not resign his own peculiar habits and eiijoyments, 
to purchase him sundnr little comfortf. and among the evils these entailed were late hours. 

‘‘These will keep him warm when I am cold/' One night he returned home, as usual, about mid- 
she thought; ** he will little think that while He night, when on opening the room door, instead of 
forgot me, for better company 'tb tme, only the small bright nre,/ne trimmed candle, and tJie 


not resign ms own peculiar hamts and eiyoyments, 
and among the evils these entailed were fete hours. 
One night he returned home, as usual, about mid- 
night, when on opening the room door, instead of 
the small bright nre, the trimmed candle, and tJie 
pale, patient worker he was accustomed to behold, 


torgot me, tor better company tis true, ray only the small bright hre, the trimmed candle, and tlie 
happiness was to remember //m, and that I shall pale, patient worker he was accustomed to behold, 
scarcely be more solitary in the grave to which I all w£w darkness andPsilence. He paused a moment 
^ am going, than I have been in the home to which — an indescribable sensation of cold crept over his 
hebrou^tmo.” « » frame; and /ear, like a paralysis, invaded his 

Sometimes a little ink-bottle was taken from the heart: at length he exclaimed— “ Susan; Susan, 
mantle-shelf, and a sheet of paper from her little* my dear.’g There was mv reply : he stepped 
table-drawer, jind then, with effort, a few linesjirere further into the room : he repeflted her name yet 
traced, and the ])aper hidden carefully away, as if louder : all was still. He groped his way to the 
she had committed a Crime. One night she had fire-place — on the mantel-shelf he found a box ot 
made more endeavour of this kind than usua^, and luciier-matches— obtained a light, and lighted a 


the struggling unassisted spirit of intelligence was 
burning in her bright Iwzel eye, and glowing on 
her heitutiful cheek, when she was startled by an 


candle. He now beheld Susan, with her luind 
resting on the table, seated in her usual place. 
He approached and took her hand — O Heavens ! 


unusual noise. The paper was hurried into the its icy coldness .*» He flung himself on his knees 


drawer, the ink-bottle restored liffc the sluelf, and on the floor*and lodkcd up into her face ; there 
taking the candle, she went out tj the landing;- was a sweet, placid smile upon the lips, for a for- 
place. She beheld her husband, assisted by two giving, gentle spirit had passed from them, but the 
men, slowly ascending the stairs. He had met eyes were fixed and filmed — Susan was dead— had 
with an accident; had broken his arm — it had been dead some houi^. The distracted man rushed 
been set — he had fainted during the operatiojj — down stairs, alarming all the inmates of the house 
and, with the ghastliness of aspect incident to as he passed : a medical man. was soon present, 
such circura Stan CCS, appeared befcire her. , amf the chamber in which that yqnng creature 
This event prostrated Philip Morris for some had almost lived and* died alone, was thronged by 
time, during which Susan nursed him with unre- a crowd, any one of whom, inspired by a better 
mitting care. It was long before he was able to sociaksystem, would willingly have sustained her 


drawer, the ink-bottle restored k* the sluelf, and 
taking the candle, she went out the landinj;- 
place. She beheld her husband, assisted by two 
men, slowly ascending the stairs, He had met 
with an accident; had broken his arm — it had 
been set — he had fainted during the operatiojj — 
and, with the ghastliness of aspect incident to 
such circura Stan CCS, appeared befc)re her. , 
This event prostrated Philip Morris for some 
time, during which Susan nursed him with unre- 
mitting care. It was long before he was able to 
return to w6rk, hut his employers were liberal and 
considerate, and did not forget in his weakness the 
man wliohad toiled for their advantage in his days 
of health and ‘strength. But though unable to 
pursue his manual labours, Philip Morris soon 
made an effort to get abroad in search of merftal 
occupation and social cniovment. He went to 
his club, to the Mechanics’^ Institute, to the coffe^ 
shops tvbere he could find the best selected books 
and the most newspauers. All this was well done ; 
he nobly determined to rescue himsef from be- 
coming the mere machine of toil, the drudge for so 
much trash can be grasped thus,” Alas ! had 


to a longer life, or cheered the brief time that liad 
been allotted her. All were horror-struck, and 
ope heart-struck ; particularly when the child, 
awakened by the tumuU, scrumbled out of his 
little bed, and rushed for protection to his lifeless 
mother. Not even that voice, eloquent as it had 
ever been to her, could weaken her again ! The 
surgeon declared that her death had been sudden, 
and from natural causes, but that it was a case 
which demanded an inquest. 

An inquest was held. Among the evidence pro- 
duced was a singularly affecting memorial ; it was 
the little journal which Susan had for some time 


he but thought of her whom he had promised to kept, like the poor dungeon prisoner who daily 
love and cjhierish till death shouldcpart them — had notches a stick that he may be able to number the 
he considered whether She had not a soul of W»al monotonous days of his captivity. The angel of 
•value with his own, perhaps an intellect as capable death had arrested her hand just as it had feebly 
of repaying culture — then had* he been twice traced the following words 
blessed — biassed in the act and its reaction. But ..... 


blessed — biassed in the act and its reaction. But 
selfishly devoted to his own objects of fursuit, 

habituated to the wan*- looks of his quiet ^ife, he 
.1 ? 1 1 


It vill not be long now— my childT-my poor little Philip, lie 
who calls away your mother will care for you / Philip Morris, 
my husband, my Hmr husband, I wish you were beside me now. 


failed to perceive that her cheek grew paler, and You have been good, and kind, and generous, and I was not the 
her voice weaker ; not that he had been insensible you shoiUd Uavehatl. Be a kiad father to oor child when 
or i„di«brent to ’her care and anxiety during his 

illness; but with renovated health he returned to your society, your counsel. If she has been untpu^t, teach her 
his old habits, and accustomed to receive sacrifices ** comiuual lonellneu. You iwvcr 

knew It, and therefore cannot tell how lad the long dull 
hours 

As the* reading of this little paper' proceeded, 


without making any, he sinned against gratitu^ I 
and good feeling almost unconsciously. Gradually 
Siisrin found herself unequal to even the daily 


walk with little Philip, or the effort of going up Philip Wbrris struck his heart as if he sought to 
♦ and down stairs, and then there was some talk of crush if w'ithin his breast. That heart had not 
her returning home for a time^ and trying the been fashidned for severity or unkindness; on 
effects of her native ait. SJfe smiKfd feebly as this the contrary, much that was mild and generous 
lyas spoken of, yet left imattempted ; she knew mingled in its formation, hut the second nature 
that she was going to a further and a better 4iome, inductgi by habit had ^ert^ted his origii^ feelings 
aigi qften did she wish to say as much ; but she and facultief ; he had grown up to regard women 
was not eloquent of words, nor sufficiently strong eas thekmere machines of domestic life, with neither 
in spints, and after two or three fruitless attempts necessity iior capability for higher things, and 
she desistedi apd pursued, as far as she was able, which to “ spirits masculine" he deemed so c»- 
Ihe aven tenor of her way. ♦ sential that he made much sacrifice to secure 

Phibn Morm recovered his health, and was - ciiltiwation for himself. Too late conviction had 
retJtw^d to mm and wll leages ; again he talked dawned upon him, but it came accompanied by a 
df the country for Susan, and insisted on her try ing contrition that attended him through the remainder 
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of his life; and if at anjf* moment he felt the 
promptings of self-concentrated satisfaction, which 
tho self-taught and isolated man fimable to com- 
pare himself with the more gifted and more en- 
dowed) is apt to do, he thought of Susan and felt 
humbled ; he thought of her, and looked around 
him with a desire to participate, hot appropriate, 
the feast that has been furnished for all. 


Poettg tor the 9eopU« 

A WELCOME FOR ELIHU BURRITT. 

By H. G. Adams. 

** His brow is "wet with hor^est 
Ho earns whate’er he can ; 

And he looks tl|© whole world in the face j 
For he owes not any man.” 

Longfellows* Fitlngr Blacksmith, 

• 

tin, toiling fellow countrymen ! 

The good ship nears the strand, , 

That liears a true and honest man 
From the far western fand ; — 

Up, up, and give him welcome ! 

No hats off, and no cheers, • 

But meet him as a friend meets friend 
After the lapse of years, 

With nervous graspings of the hand, 

And glances full of love, 

And joyous words, and smiles as bright 
As sun-bursts from above. 

What though your cheeks be sun-embrowned, 
Your hands grown hard with toil ; 

Think yc he’ll not return tlie grasp 
And render smile for smile ? 

What though your speech be rude, and ye 
Of huowiedge have small store ; 

Wliile he hath mastered many tongues 
And deeply drank of lore ; 

^ Will lie disdainful turn away, 

And scorn his follow-men ? 

Oh, no ! 'tis siich as you he loves, 

Up, up, and greet him, then ! 

He cometh not as nionarchs come, 

In pomp, and pride, and state j 
He cometjj not as heroes come, 

With deeds of blood elate ; 

He wears no kingly crown, and yet 
In truth, a king is he,— 

A mighty one — ^in realms of mind 
He4iath a sovereignty ; 

' He hears no sword, no laurel wreath. 

Yet who like he hath fought, 

And diihculties overcome, • 

And deeds of greatness ^ught ? • 

• 

He sends his messengers before, * 

The blessed words of peace, f • 

To bid all strife^ and jealousies, I 
And vain contentions cease; ^ 

His “ plive leaves” are |cattered round, 

.rfhd borne on every gale ; e • 

Oh, may tlie lessons there impressed 
O’er human hearts prevail L • 

Then, up, my fellow-countrymen, 

And "greet this working man— 

This pioneer in life’s great march, 

And leader of tim van. « • 

BoehestiftKent, 


A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTUEES. 

»1r HAKS CHRISTIAN ANDERSE]^ 

Tramla^^ltd from ike Danish hf Mary Howitt. 

Concludedt from page 
TWENTjjf-TBIRD EVENING. 

Listen to what the Moon said. “ Many ysArs 
ago, in CopcnhiJgcnj^I peeped in at tho window of 
a poor chamber. The father and mother slept, i 
hut the little son sle^t not. I saw the flowered 
cotton bed-hangings move, and the child peeped 
•out, I fancied at first that ho was looking at the 
Borijiolm time^picce, it was «io beautifully painted 
with red and green, and i^cuckoo sate on the top 
of it there were heavy leaden weights, and the 
pendulum, with its shining brass surface, went to 
and fro ‘ dik, dik ! ' but it was not that which he 
was lookinp^ at — no, it wa# his mother's spinning- 
wheel, winch •stood under the clock. Tnat was 
the most precious piece of furniture in the whole 
h^use t<f the boy? nut he did not dare to touch it, 
for if he did, he got a rap on the fingers. All the 
time his mother was spinning he would sit beside 
her, and wu/fch the humming spole and the turning 
wheel, and he had the while hia own peculiar 
thoughts about them. Ah! ifhecohld only dare 
thus to spin on the wheel ! Father and mother 
w'ege asleep ; lia^ooked at them , *110 looked at the 
wheel, aiKi presently afterwards one little naked 
foot ifwas pushed out of bed, and then another 
naked foot, then two little legs — thump I stood 
upon the floor. lie turned himself once round, 
however, to see whether father and mother slept. 
Yes, that they did I and so he went softly^ very 
softly — in nothing but his short little shirt — to 
the wheel, and began to spin. 4'he cord fltw ofl‘, 
ana the wheel ran round faster than ever. 1 kissed 
his yellow hair and his light blue eyes : it was a 
lovely picture. At that moment the motner awpke 
— the curtains moved — she looked out and thought 
about elves, or some other kind of little sprite. 

** ‘ In the name of Jesus! ' said she ; and full 
of alarm, awoke her husband. He opened his 
eyes, rubbed them with his hands, and looked at 
the Diisy little creature. 

** * It is actually Bertel ! ' said he. • 

** I withdrew my gaze from that poor chamber — ^ 
I can sec so far around me ! I looked at that very 
moment into the •hall of the Vatican, where the 
marble gods stand. I illumined the gfoup of th(> 
LaocooA; the stone seemed to sigh. I pressed 
my quiet kiss upon tho mules’ breast ; I fancy it 
heaved. But my beams tarried longest upon the 
group of the Nile, upon the colossal god. He 
lay ftiU of thought, supporting himself upon 
sphinxes ; dreaming there as if he were thinking 
of the fleeting year : little loves played arouna 
hip with crocodiles. In the horn of plenty sate, 
With folded arms, and gazing upon the great river- 
god, a very little love^ a true p?cture of the little 
boy with the wheel: it was the aam6 expression. 
Living and charming, here stoUd the little marble 
child: and yet more t]||pii a^thuiiaand times had 
the wheel of theyear gone rohnd since it stood 
forth in stone. Just so tnaiiy times as the boy in 
the pool: chamber turned the wheel has the grertt 
wheel of time hummed rotind. and still sluill hum, 
►before the age creates another marble-god like 
this. 

** See, it is now tnany years since then* Last 
evening,* cemiinued the Moon, *‘I looked down* 
\inon a creek m tjie east coast of Zealand. Beau^* 
titul woods were there, lofty mounds, an old man- 
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« sion-hotise with red walls,* swans in the nior;;, iwid 
a little tradinp town, witn its church amonp ihe 
apple~or chants, A fleet of boats, each bearing a 
torch, glided over the tuiruffled water ; it was not 
to catch fish that the torches were burning — no ! 
everything w^as festal! Music sounded, a song 
was sung ; and in the middle of one of the boats 
stood he whom they honoured, a tall, strong man 
in alarffe cloak ; he had blue eyes, and long white 
hair, I knew him, and thought upon the Vatican, 

^ and the Nile-group, and all the marble gods; I 
thought upon the poor little‘chamber whore littl# 
Bertel sate In Ids short shirt and spun. 

The wheel of time has gone round : new godsT 
have ascended from the marble. * Hurrah !*' re^ 
sounded from the boatsy-* Hurrah forBertelThor- 
waldsen ! ”' • 


twenty-fouhth evening. 

**J will give thee a picture from Frtmkfort,” 
said the Moon. 1 took notice of one Duilding 
in particular. It was not the birth-|jlace of^Oocthe, 
nor was it the old town-house, where, llirough tile 
grated windows, arc still exhibited the horned 
fronts of the oxen which were roastc^ and given 
to the people at the emperor's coronation, but it 
was the house of a citizen, painted green and un- 
pretending, at the corner of the narrow Jews’ 
street. It was the house of the Roth.schilds, I 
looked in at the open door; the flight of steps 
strongly lighted ; servants stood there with burning 
lights in massive silver candlesticks, and hbwea 
themselves lowly before the old woman who was 
carried forth down the steps in a sedan chair. The 
master of the house stood with bare head, and iin- 
pressedrevcreiitially a kiss upon the old woman’s 
Iiand. It was his mother. She nodded kindly to 
him and to the servants ; and they carried hers>ut 
into the narrow, dark street, into a little house, 
where she lived, and where her child was born 
from whom all her good fortune had proceeded. 
If she were now to leave the despised street and 
the little house, then, perhaps, good fortune would 
leave him I*— that was her belief,” 

The Moon told nothing more— her visit to me 
was too short this evening-^hut I thought of the 
old woman in the narrow, despised street. Only 
one word^ahout her— aiid she had her splendid 
Jiouse near the Thames; only one word about 
her— and her villa was situated on the Gulf of 
Naples. * 

"Were T to leave the mean little hous^ where 
my son’s good fortune Jieg an, then, pcrhaiw, good 
fortune would leave him f ” 

This is a i^iperatition, hut of that kind which 
only requires, when the history is known and the 
picture seen, two words as a superscription to 
make it intelligible — A Mother. 

twenty-fifth evening. * 

It was yesterday, in the morning twilight” — 
these were the Moon's own words—” not a chimney 
• was yet smoking in the whole city, and it was pre- 
cisely the chimneys t^^at I was looking it. From 
one of these chimneys at that verf moment came 
forth a little head, and then a half body, the arms 
Tested on the coping atone of the chlhiney. 

* yprrtdil* I* was a Utt)e chimney-sweeper lad, 
whOffor ilMl fitst time in his life, had mounted 
a chimney# and hatl thus put forth his head* 

* If m^ah ! ’ there was some ditferenoe between 

this URwar the narrow diimney! 

Th^W hlW ; he could look out over the 

whole* uHy 4i*een wood. The sun had just 

; • 


risen ; round and large, it looked brightly into his 
face, which beamad with happiness, although it 
was famously smeared with soot. 

* Now the whole city can sec me, and the moon 
can see me, and the sun also ! ’ and with that he 
flourished about his brush.” 


Twenty-sixth evening. 

Last night i fboked down upon a city in 
China,” said the Moon. "My beams illumined 
the long nak^d walls which form the streets ; here 
and there, to he sure, is a^ door, but it is closed, 
because tli^ Chinese troubled not themselves about 
the world outside. Impenetrable Venetian shutters 
covered the windows of the houses behind the 
walls ; from the temple alone light shone faintly 
through the window-glass. I looked 'in — looked 
in upon the brilliant splendour; from floor to 
ceiling was covered with pictures in strong colours 
and rich gilding, which represented the works of 
the gods on earth. Their statues themselves stood 
in every nifilie, hut mostly coneealed by bril- 
liant draperies and suspended funs ; and befort* 
every divinitv — tliey were all of tin -stood a little 
altar with holy water, flowerst, and hmiiing wax- 
lights. Supreme in» the temple, however, stood 
Fu, the Hunreme divinity, dressed in a garment of 
silken stun of the holy yellow colour. At the 
fool of the altar sate a living figure, a young 
pifiest. He appeareh toHic praying, but m tlu‘ 
midst of his ])rayer he sunk into deep thought ; 
and tt certainly was ^iinful, because his cheeks 
burned, and his head bowed very low. Fotjr Soui- 
hoiing! Perhaps he was dreaming about working 
ip one of the little flower-gardens which lie before 
every house behind the long wall of tin* street, 
and wliich was a far pleasanter occupation to him 
than trimming the wax-lights in the tenqile, ; or 
was he longing to be seated at the well-covered 
hoard, and between every course to be wiping his 
lips with silver paper? or was it a sin so great tlmt 
it he had dared to utter it, the heavenly powers 
must have punished him with death? Were liis 
thoughts bold enough to take flight with the ship 
of the barbarians to their home, the remote Eng- 
land? No, his thoughts d^ not fly so fur; and 
yet they were as sinful as tha warm blood of youth 
could make them —■ sinful here, in the temple, 
the statues of Fu and the holy deities. I 
knew where hia thoughts were. In the most dis* 
tant corner of the city, upon the flat, flagged roof, 
the parapet of wdiich seemed to he made of por- 
celain, and where stqod the beautiful vases in 
which grew^ large white campanulas, sate tlie 
youthful Pc, with her small, roguish eyes, her pout- 
ing lips, and her least of all little feet. Her shoes 
pinched, hut there was a more severe pinching at 
her heart ; she raised her delicate, blooming anus, 
and the satin rustled. Before her stood a glass 
howl, in ;which were four goldfish : sl^e stirred the 
water Yery softly fWith a DeautlfuUy-painted and 
japanned stick. Oh, so .slowly she stirred it, be- 
cause jne was deep in thought 1 Perhaps she was 
thinkiiig hjw rich and goldcp was the apparel of 
the fish, him safely they lived in the glass bowl, 
and how luxuriously they were fed ; and yet, for 
all thai, ho\j much moYe happy they might he in 
freedom : yea, the idea difttreiiscd the beautiful ?e, 
UHer thougnts passed away from her home ; her 
thoughts went m\o the church, but it was not for 
the sake of the gods that they went* there. Poor 
Pel poor Soui-houng! TJieir earthly thoughts 
met, Ant my colA beam lay like a cherub’s sword 
between them.” 
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TWCNTY-SUVENTH evenino, 

‘‘There was a calm,” said the Mooti; “the 
water was as transparent as the pure atr through 
which 1 floated. I could see, far below the surface 
of the sea, the atrange plants which, like giant 
trees in groves, heaved tneniselvdh up towards me 
with stems a fathom long, whilst ilie fish swam 
over their tops* High up in Jhe air flew a flock 
of wild swans, one of which saak with wearied 
wings lower and lower : its eyes followed the airy 
caravan, which every moment became more dis- 
tant; its pinions^ were expanded widely, and it 
sank, like a soap-buhbhe in the still air^ ait touched 
the surface of tn© water, bowed back its head be- 
tween its wings, and lay still, like a white lotus 
upon the calm Indian Sea. The breexe blew, and 
lifted up tlfe bright surface of the water, which 
was brilliant as tne air; there rolled on a large, 
broad billow — the swan lifted its head, and the 
sliining water was poured, like bh^e fire, over its 
breast and back. • , • 

“Tbc dawn of day illumined the red clouds, 
and the swan rose up refreshed, and flew towards 
the Hseeudiiig sun, towards the blue coast, w'bither 
liad betaken themselves the airy caravan ; but it 
flew alone —with longing in it* flew alone 

over the blue, the foaming water I ” 

» 

T>¥ENTy-F,IOHTH FAENlNO. 

“ I will now give thee a picture from Sweden,” 
said the Moon. “In tlitw midst of black pine 
woods, not far from the melancholy shore of Roxe, 
lies the old convcMit-church of Wretii. My beams 
jiassed through the grating in the walls into the 
spacious vault where kings sleep in great stonc^ 
coffins. On the wall above them, is placed, a.s 
an image of earthly inngiiificence, a king's crown, 
made of wood, painted and gilded, and held firm 
by a wooden pin, which is driven into tbc wall, 
llie worm has eaten through the gilded wood, 
the spicier has spun its web from the crown to the 
coffin ; it is a mourning banner, perishable, as 
mourning for the dead I 

“How still they sleep I I remember them so 
well ! I see now the bold smile on the lips which 
expressed joy or sorrow so strongly, so decisively. 
When the steam-vosscl, like an enchanted ship, 
sails hither from the mountains, many a stranger 
comes to the chnrchj visits this vault, and inquires 
the names of the kings, and these nameH sound 
forgotten and dead ; he looks upon the worm-eaten 
crown, smiles, and if he be of a pious turn of 
mind, there is ruel'ancholy in his smile. 

“ Slumber, ye dead ! the ,Moon remeinbeis you. 
The Moon sends in the night her cold beams to 
your quiet kingdom, over which hangs the wooden 


TWENTY-^NINIII EVENINO, 

“ Close bewde the high road,” said the ^qon, 
lies a little public-house, and jinist opposite to it is 
a great coach-house. As the roof was under re- 
pair, I looked down between the beams and through 
the open trap-door infc) the great dosoliitc spact : 
the turkey slept upon the beam, and the sad^e 
was laid to rest, in tlie enyity manner. In tne 
middle of Hhc place stood a travelliig-caA*iago, 
Avithin which the gentlefolks were sound asleep, 
whilst the horses w'ere feeding,, and the driver ‘ 
stretched his limbs, although I know very well 
that he slept soundly more than half the way. The 
door of the fellow's chamber stood open, and the 
bed looked as if he had tumbled neck and fleets 
into it ; the candle stood the floor, and burned 


low in the socket. The Vind blew cold through * 
the barn ; and the lime was nearer to daybreak 
than midnight. Upon the floor, within the stull, 
slept a famflg of wandering musicians : •father riiitl 
mother were dreaming about the burning drop in 
the bottle; the pale little girl, she dreamed about 
the burning tears in her eyes. The harp lay at 
their head, and the 4og at their feet.” 

XHiatlETH EVENING. 

“ It was in a little trading town^’* said the Moon » 
1 saw it last year f but that is nothing, for I 

f nw it so plainly. This evening 1 read about it in 
be newspaper, but it was not nearly as plain 
dthere* • 

“ Down in the parlour qf the public-house sate 
the master of \be bear, and cat his pupper. Bams, 
the bear, stood outside, tied to the faggot-stake. 
The poor bear ! he would not have done the least 
harm to any soul, for all liis grim looks. Up in 
the garfbt there lay, in the bright light of the 
Moon, three little children ; the eldest was six 
yegrs ola, the y Sfingest not mote than two. ‘ Clan, 
clap 1 ' came seinetliing up th^ stairs ; what could 
it he ? The door sprang open — it was Bams, the 
great rough bear ! He had grown tired of standing 
out there in the yard, and he now found his way 
up ihe steps. 1 saw the whole thing,” said the 
Moon. “ The children were very much frigh- 
teiAd at the gretit grim-looking* beast, and crept 
each one of them into his corner ; hut he found 
them* all ■ out, rubbed them with his snout, but 
did them no harm at all ! ‘ It is certainly a big 

dog!’ thought they; and with that they patted 
him. He laid himself down on the floor, and the 
least boy tumbled upon him, and ulpyed at hiding 
bis yellow curly head among his tluck black hair. 
Thg eldest boy now took his drum and made a 
tremendous noise, and the bear rose up mi his bind 
legs and began to dance. It was charming I Each 
boy took his weapons ; the bear must have a |fun 
loo, and he held it like a regular soldier. What a 
glorious comrade they had found! and so they 
marched — ‘ One, two ! one, two ! ’ 

“ Presently the door opened; it waa the chil- 
dren’s mother. You should have seen her— seen 
her speechless horror ; her face as white us a wall, 
her half-opened* mouth, iicr staring c^es! The 
least of the children, however, nodded so joyfully,* 
and shouted with all bis might—* Wo arc playing 
at soldiers ! ’ Afld with that up cumt^ the bear’s 
master ! 


AN ALMANACK AND CALENDAR 
FOR THE ENSUING MONTH. — JULY. 

• By Caroline A. White. 

* 

OKNBKAL NOTICES. 

Astronomical Phenomena * 

Sun ri.se« at 41) min. past 3, and 19 min. past 
8, on the ^Kt ; on tfit* 3i»t ris^s at min. 
past 4, and sets at 48 iWiti. past 7 
Moop ris0« 1 mill, afltar 13 at noort onthelsi, 
and sets at 34 min. past 11 ; and on tlie flfst 
rises at 7 i^in. pastl, gnd sets at* 49 mki. 
past 10. 

- — 8 Clumgcs.-^In the first quarter on the 1st, 
2\min, after 0, aflerhuon. Full on the 8th, 
ailltnm. pkH U, Afternoon. Ill the last 
quarter ofi the 15th, qiin. past I, after- 
noon. Nfiw moon on the 23rd, 3 mm. paat 
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8, morning. First quarter 31st, 8 mm. past 
n, in the morning. 

Mercunr an evening-star throughout the m^th. 

Venus a morning-star throughout the month. 

Mars an evening-star throughout the month. 
JJirciKj,— The yellow-hammer, cmbmxa citrindla^ 
forms its nest and lap its eggs about this 
time ; these arc easily; distinguished from 
those of every other bird by the irregular 
l>enlike scratches with which they are 
* covered, so much sa that in the in|dlai\^ 

counties tlicy are called the scribbling or 
writing lark. • 

This is the principal month for haymaking, 
an operation that fills meadows with ani- 
mation, and the^aensea with delight ; groups 
of both sexes pour fortlv from the '^fillages 
at dawn of day, and wend their way through 
field-paths, or cloae green lanes glittering 
with the morning dew, and ^-edol^t of the 
blossoms of the woodbine and wild-rose ; 
the lark only is up earlier than they, and 
carols in the thin sky overhead— the ringing 
sound of ah«rpening the scathe is heard in 
the meadowsj till the bright , cl over-heads 
are lowly laid, and the perfume of the 
seared, sweet-smelling grass floats from the 
suburbs to the city — from the fields on shore 
to the saiVira coasting in ^Jie channel. Gip- 
sies work at haymaking, and add much*' by 
their striking physiognomies and the bright 
colours of the women's neckerchieff, and 
fantastic head-coverings, to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. 

Sports. — In spitoofthe heat, cricket-matches con- 
tinue terbe frequent, and sailing and rowing- 
matebes of* almost daily occurrence. The 
Ipt day of the Thames grand regatta i»the 
first of this month. 

« Weather . — Mean temperature 61 degrees ; highest, 

• 76 degrees j lowest, 42 degrees. 

1, Wednesday. — The name of this month is de- 
rived from the Latin word JulmSf the Burname of 
Cmsar, who was bom in it. The Saxons called it 
hew^mofiathy or the season of hay-harvest. 

Extent ^ Birmingham and I-iondon Railway 
partly opened, 1837. * 

2, Thursday. — Fisifation-day^ This festival was 
instituted diy Pope Urban the Sixth — to comme- 
morate the visit of the Virgin Mary to thf mother 
of John the Baptist,-^ 1389. 

Events. — The act of Union for Ireland with 
Great Britniu received therojal assent 1800 — took 
place, Jan. 1, 1801. 

Biography. — Sean Jacques Rousseau died at 
Ermonville (Isle of Poplars), 1778. 

3, Friday. — Dog-dam begin. By dog-days fhe 
ancients meant forty days, some before and some 
after the heliacal rising of Canivula^ or the Dog- 
star in the morning. 

The Romans annually sacrificed a brpwn dog to 
Cmiflukt to appeas? hie IFage, believing it occa- 
sionad fpvers and pfirensies in men, made dogs 
mad^ WIA® ail cl all animals to «become 

langilidi Dpring this season the m is frequently 
sultry and unhealthy. ^ 

Heath into blossom, and covers with its 

purple bloom the waste places and commons. 

remains of Thomas €am])bell, 
thevpbet, iuteired in the Poets’ Comer, V«stmin-» 
,$ter Abbey, ife 

t Llandovery ; cattle and pigs. 


4, Saturday. — The gaudiest butterflies now 
abound both in the garden and the field. Dragon- 
flies, with glorious and ample'wings, haunt the 
ponds, and flit across us in the close warm lanes. 
Beetles in burnished mail, and, at night, splendid 
varieties of moths, are to be met with. Young 
frogs change from the tadpole state. The white 
bindweed vonvolvulm sepium^ opens its snowy cha- 
lice in the hedges, and throughout the aestival 
season its larg^ funnel-shaped flowers continue. 
Fox-gloves are in full flower everywhere. 

EveMs. — 1823. The monument at Ayr to the 
memory of the poet Burns completed. — 1776. 
America ^leclared an inde^iepdent state by Con- 

f ress— allowed by France, Feb. 6tb, 1778 —by 
lolland, Oct. 8th, 1782— and finally by England, 
Jan* 20th, 1783. ^ 

5, Sunday, — 4th Sunday after Trinity. Proper 
lessons for the morning service — 1 Samuel, \ii., 
Lukexvii.; evening service — 1 Sam. xiii,. Coloss. i. 
— Annual licefise be taken out by pawn- 
brokers, anil appraisers who are not auctioneers. — 
Dividends become due on several descriptions of 
stock. 

Events. — 1811. The Assembled Provinces, in 
Congress, declare the sovereignty of the people. 

Biography, — 1755. The statue of the illustrious 
Ngiwton placed in Trinity College, Cambridge. 

% 6, Monday. — Old^Midmmmer-day. In Kennett’s 
MS. it is said, that on the eve of this day “ there 
was^brmcrly a custoiH at Burford in Oxfordshire, 
of making a dragon yearly, and carrying it u]) and 
down the streets in great iollity." The hoys of 
JSton school had formerly bonfires on the eve of 
this day; and the French regal ceremony (probably 
as old as the monarchy) called Le Fen dv. la St. 
Jean, when a certain number of cats and a fox 
were burnt in the Place do Gr6ve, also took place 
on it. All these were remnants of the pagan rites 
used at the .summer solstice, and a counterpart of 
those which were performed at the winter solstice 
of vulc-tidc. 

Biography. — 1535. Sir Thomas More beheaded 
in the 55th year of his age, and his head, from 
which had emanated so much wit and learning, 
expo.sed on a spike on London Bridge. His 
daughter, Mrs. Roper, found means to remove this 
beloved relic, and having preserved it till her 
death, it was laid within her arms and buried with 
her. 

I 7, Tuesday. — Thomas-a-Beclcett. The honey- 
suckle, which commenced flowering about the sol- 
stice, still hangs its blossoms on the hedgerows, 
and ordinarily continues in flower through this 
and the next month. Milton, in Allegro^ calls it 
eglantine, but this name is commonfy given V) the 
sweetbriar. 

Biography, — This is the anniversary of the trans- 
lation*of Beckett's relics from the under-croft of 
Canterl^ury Cathedral to his tomb at the east end 
of the^ church, where they were shrined in gold, 
and ^t with jewels, and afterwards resorted to by 
innumerable pilgrims, till Henry VIII., in 1540, 
dismantled and stripped the shrine of its treasures, 
Beck|!tt was the son 4 f a merchant anjj a Saracen 
lady, who fell in love with his father while a pri- 
soner (to hers) in the Holy Land, and followed 
him to ISngland. 

8, Wednesday. — Raspberries, Rubus 
botjj red and white^ are flow in iull perfection , 
the black currant, nhes myrumy also rmens at this 
time. One of the most interesting field flowers at 
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this season is the scarlet i)impernel : it begins to 
blow at the summer solstice, and continues through 
the summer ; it closes its petals against rain, aiid 
from this circumstance' has obtained the name of 
the poor man’s (or shepherd’s) wgather-glass. It 
is by no means singular in its sensibility to mois- 
ture; the African marigold, wild lettuce, and wood 
sorrel, regularly fold their leaves before rain. 

Fire insurances dUe at MidsunnSer are required 
to he paid on or before this day, or the policy be- 
comes void. * i- • 

9, Thcbsday. — Tke clematis, “virginl’ bower,” 
as the monks of old called it, from its beginning to 
tlower about the tiihe of the visitation ; or “ tra- 
vellers’ joy, for by all these names it is known, 
is now in flower, clambering, from tree to tree, on 
the outskirts of woods, and mantling the hedges 
with its luxuriant masses of trellised branches. 

Fair — Shrewsbury; wool. • 

• B • 

10, Friday. — About this date starlings congre- 
gate, and so remain tiR winter. The deadly night- 
sliade, atrapa helladona fully blown. 

Biography. — This is the b^th-day of Calvin, 
born at Noyon, in the north of France, 1509, His 
father was a cooper, too poor to give his son a 
complete education ; but he attracted the notice bf 
a wealthy himily in the neighbourhood, who sent 
him to taris to study for the church. Here he 
procured from a fellow-scholar a copy of»thc 
hi'riptures; upon reading which, his mind was led 
to a conviction that the church of Rome was im* 
bued with many errors ; and soon after he com-^ 
]nenced preaching the doctrines of the reformation, 
which drew upon him the hostilities of the 
Roinanista. Ho resided at Geneva, and probably 
died there, 15(H. 

11, Saturday,— V arious kinds of cherries are 
. now in full perfection : and it is as well to know, 

that 100 years before Christ this fruit was intro- 
duced into England. Cherry trees were brought 
from Flanders and planted in Kent, where they 
still flourisju especially in the neighbourhood of 
Milton and Favershain, which are surrounded by 
orchards, beautiful in the spring with their snowy 
blossonts, and reminding us at this season of the 
fabled trees in fairyland whose produce was gem. s, 
— so corneliun-like in colour and polish is the 
fruitage of the white-heart and Kentish cherry 
especially. 

Event. — Jack Cade slain near Lewes, 1450. 

• 

12, Sunday.— 5th Sunday after Trinity. Proper 
lessons for thy morning service — 1 Samuel, xy., 
Lukty xxiv. ; evening service — 1 Samuel, xvii,, 

1 Thes. iv. 

Biography, — Erasmus, the most profound and 
eloquent schoHHr of his day, the cotemporary and^l 
friend of Sir 'J'liomas More and Archbishop War-*' 
ham, died at Basil, 15.%. The NewTestaraeht, in 
Greek (of which he w^s the actual puhlislfcr), 
written with his own hand, together Ivith his 
sword, pencil, and other relics, are preserved 
there. , • • 

The West India Docks completely 
opened, 1806. ^ ^ 

13, MoNDAY.-»-The trees, still in their fullest 
foliage, have lost the freshness of tint they exhi- 
bited last month ; but the corn-fieId#in their grden 
prime are waving on the plains and hill-sides, 
gorgeous with flaunting poppies and blue corn 
flowers. 


Event-^Oxy this day 1525, Cardinal Wolsey 
founded the College of Christ Church, OjufoH, 

• 

14, Tucsday. — I n the gardens the orange- 

coloured flowers of the nasturtium, ihe white luy, 
various roses, marigolds, and the scarlet lychnis, 
arc in full bloom. Tne skylark find black oap are 
now almost the only song-birds, till towards sun- 
set, when tbe thrush and blackbird are heard piping 
their lively notes. • * 

Biography. birthday of the celebrated 
anatomist, John Hunter, He w^as originally 
bound apprentice to a cabinet-maker; but circum- 
stance occurred to prevent his succeeding in this 
trade, and having u brother*!!! the medicaf profes- 
sion residing in London, ho applied to him to be 
admitted as an assistant in his dUsectlng-room. 
His request was complied with, and his genius for 
the pursid-t immediately developed itself: not (Uily 
his time but his gains were devoted to tlic cultiva- 
tion of this bvaimU of knowledge. 

Event. — The destruction of the Bastile. which 
is the era or commencing act of the Frencli Revo- 
lution. » 

15, Wednesday. — St. Swifhin. The old tradition 
holdb good in our own times, and half the com- 
munity are ready -to aver that if it rains on this 
day,* forty days of rain will follow. Bishop Hall 
tells how the affair was brought about. The 
saint, who preferred the vault of heaven to tluit of 
a church, desired to be buried w'hero the rain 
might fall upon his grave ; but the monks, desirous 
to do him lionour, determined on rejnoving his 
body to the choir of their church, • This was to 
have taken place on the 15th of .July, but he^ivy 
raiii*intervcued, and continued so violently for 
forty days, that the design was abandoned, lie 
was, according to tradition, the tutor of Alfred * 
and Ethel wolf; established several churches, bifllt 
bridges, and other public works. 

16, Thursday. — Peaches, plums, pears, and apri- 
cots are now ripe. 

Biography. — On this day of July, 1723, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Jhe great painter, and ultimately 
President of the Royal Acaieiny of PainUng, was 
bom. His lectures delivered before the academy • 
are models of lucid and elegant diction, and con- 
tain much that is as valuable to an ordintyily occu- 
pied per^n as to the aspirants after fame to whom 
they were originally addreiieed. He died Feb, 
23rd, 1792. 

17, Friday. — Sweet scabious in blos%m; love- 
lies-bleeding and musk-mallows blown. The corn- 
fields now begin to change their colour, 

Bioarayky. — Isaac Watts born at Southampton, 
167>l. His nymns, sermons, philosoiihy, and logic, 
are all well known. w 

18, Saturday.— Houseleek flowers on old walls, 
the roofs of sheds and barns, &c. ; tiger-lily blows. 

The birtj[iday,of Gilbert White, 
author of the Natural Jlidory ^^tnd Antiquities of 
Selhorne, his native village, and which he loved 
so well fliat he could not persuade himself to leave* 
it, though several opportunities were ofiersd hinP 
«f setting on a college living. Unambitious in 
temper, and greatly attached to the charms of rural 
scenery, he devoted himself to literary occupations 
and the atddy of nature ; and in these pursuits his 
life passed serenely away. He was oom 1720; 
died June 26, 1793, 

19, Sunday ♦'^th after Trinity, Propei if^sons* 




for the morning service— 2 Samuel John 
vii. ; evening aerviee— 2 Samuel xixy 1 Tim iv. 
Rye and 'oats are sometimes ripe on this day, and 
occasionally carried bv the 26th of July ; but the 
general season is the first week in August, 

20, MoNnav,— Assessed taxes and poor-rates, 
due on the Oth of April, must be paid on or before 
this day by all electors of cities or boroughs, or 
they will be disqualified from voting. Last day 
for sending in claims for vcftiiig in counties. • 

2J, Tuespav.— Thunder-sliowers common, ft 
was formerly the custom during thunder to invoke 
the aid of St. Barbara^ The great bell of Malms- 
bury Abbey was also rung to drive away thunder 
and lightning. 

— Robert Burns died 1790.— Lord 
William Russell born? about 1641 ; beheaded in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 1003. * * 

Eoeut. — Union of England and^ Scotland, 1706. 

22, Wednesday. — The epicurean wasps are fiow 
abundant in our gardens^ lured by the luscious 
scent of the ripe wall-fruit, amongst which they 
make great havoc. Where these are not to be 
had, they attack the gooseberries, and leav^ the 
skins hanging on the hushes iierfectly empty. 

23, Thursday. — The glow-worm still displays 
its lambent light at twilight on the side-hanka ; 
butterflies and moths abound, and the grasshopper 


continues to chirp. 

JSuenL— The first English newspaper, called the 
Engliith Mercnrie^ printed by command of Queen 
Elizabeth, The fiftieth number (printed in Roman 
letter) is preserved in the British Museum. 

21, Friday, — The blackbird and whitethroat 
♦ now cease to whistle. 

— Insurance oflices first established in 
London, 1700, according to the ordinary almanack 
chronology; but we find the Hand-in-haud” 
set up in 1696, and insurance on ^hipping began 
in England, 1560. Of this, Suetonius conjectures 
Claudfus to have been the contriver, as far back 
as 43. ^ ‘ , 

c 

25, Saturday.—^/, Jamts. This saint was a 
humble fisherman ; and on this account, probably, 
chosen the patron of the dyater-fishers, who 
commence bringing them to market on this day. 
This SBU-fiTlit was held in gjreat estcf^m by the 
Atlienians ; and Macrobeus informs us that the 
Roman poutiffs never failed to have them on their 
lablftt daily, though, not being common at Rome, 
they fetched a great price. When good they are 
wholesome, but poisonous if bad. 

Biography, — Coleridge, the poet, died, 1634. 

26, Sunday,— 7th ufter Trinity^ Proper lessons 


I for the morning service — 2 Samuel x.\i., John xiv , ; 
evening service — 2 Samuel xxiv.,Titus i. 

JSi7en<;.— TluJ copper penny-pieces issued, 

1797 : the first legal copper money coined in Eng- 
land, 1680. 

iVnV.— LewcEPj wool, 

27, Monday. — In moats roupd old castles, mo- 
nasteries, &c,, gn<f in ponds, the splendid fringed 
water-lily is now blowing. When the fructification 
of this won^rful plant is complete, the stem, which 
rostMnany feet to support the flower above the 
Biirface, dnka down and remains beneath it till tlie 
next season of flowering, whoh it resumes its an- 
nual task. 

Event . — The Parisian hostilities began 1830; 
continued three days, when the peciple were left 
masters of the capital. Two or three thousand 
victims fell in this glorious struggle. 

28, Tuesday* — The corn is now nearly white for 
lidrvest. — Kvcning*i8 the best time for fly-fishing 
this month ; and tne same flies may he used whieli 
we noted in June. 

Event . — Robespierre guillotined, 1790. 


29, Wednesday.— The sunflower, snapdragons 
(of which there are a great variety), china-aster, 
hollyhock, and numerous marigolds, enliven the 
garden, and naturt reminds us of* a fine woman 
'in the decline of her beauty, who endeavours by 
thejgorgeousnoss of her dress to make up for the 
falling ofl of her youthful freshness. 

— William Wilberforce died, 1S33. 

Event. — Conference of Wesleyan Methodists 
*commences at Bristol. 

80, TuunSDAv.— The coral-like berries of tlu* 
mountain-ash become red ; roses and pinks go out 
of flower; flies become troublesome, tiUi spikes 
of the toad-flax ornament the hedges j and th(‘ 
bell-binder, or l)indweed, still smspeuds its beauti- 
ful white flow'crs upon them. 

Biography . — The anniversary of the death (jf 
William Penn, the celebrated founder of Penn- 
sylvania, at his seat in Berkshire, ,‘lOth July, ]718, 

AVcrtL— Charles X. dethroned, 1880. 

31* Friday. — During the tinmder-stormi? that 
frequently occur at tins season of the year, the 
missel-thrush, or storm-cock, as he is commonly 
called, pours forth his loud shrill notes without a 
pause. 

Evenfa . — Overseers to make out list* of county 
' and borough electors. — Royal Academy Exhibitioii 
closes, — Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Su- 
cit‘ty at Newepstlo-upon-Tyue. — Fat'ier Mathev, , 
the Apostle of Total Abstinence, attends a meeting 
of some 30,0(K) persons in the Cknnmercial Road, 
East, and administers tlie pledge to great numbers 
of them, 1843. , 
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THB FtrULlO HEAtfH. 

Hitherto, little hsis been thonj^bt or done toward 
dving to the greet mu» of the a knowledge of the 
lawa of hedth. The education of the ineebaidc, end of the 
8boi>heeirar,bet co»»i»ted merely of i%edh)g, writing, and 
arithmeth^ with a moderate introduction to history and 
geogrejiliy* And thie rontme ^ edaoetion ban been 
oaM the asenniption, tbtttas oyery man nmst live, 
and do aotnethirtg to gain a Hvelibood, it it neoeaaary for 
him to have just snch an amount of elementary instruc- 
tion as will carry him with tolerable decency through 
his trading intercourse^ witli his fellows, and impart to 
him such an amoUntODif scholastic proficiency as will give 
him a fair chance of securing to himself a profit upon the 
work in which he engages. He has been led, therefore, 
from syllabus to sentences, and from tinits to thousands ; 
and as soon as he could construct with tolerable freedom 
a letter, an order, a bill, or promisor^ note, and reduce 
to one amount the produce of a pyramid of figures, or 
subtract onC smn from another, and show the balance 
with accuracy, he has been esteemed educated, and from 
that time has begun to assume thl^ helm ofdiis own aifiirs. 

Life, however, is eubiect to certain Jaws— and ho is 
grievously ignorant Who lives under the sway of a 
power he knows not how to obey. I^ight, air, water, and 
exercise are as essential to life as foocl and clothing. 
\V’'hy educate man to an active p^irsuit of the latter, and 
leave him utterly ignorant of the value of the former?' 
Why seek to construct society upon a basis opposed to 
or regardless of the laws of God ? Why assume that the 
pursuit of w'ealth is man’s great concern, and allow him 
to pine in wretchedness under the influence of evils wJiich 
but a little knowledge would enable him to escape? 

He who organized man to live by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, designed that he should have pure air to 
breathe ; wno gave him eyes to see, and bloOd to need 
tlie influence of solar light, designed the bright sun «to 
shine upon him through the day ; who made cleanliness 
of person and apparel a sanitary essential, ordained that 
water should be supplied to lum, for tlio preservation of 
his being. And society should be constiuctcd upon this 
basis, that every member should enjoy reasonable faoili- 
ries for securing whatever the laws of his life lender it 
necessary fbr him to have. Wherever these frcilities do 
not exiaC injustice or error triumph over right 

la the schools where children receive thoir defec- 
tive education, their bodily^ health is undermined, — 
Crowded together in ill-ventilated rooms,, they breathe 
a polluted atmosphere which robs them df the very 
strength they will need heresllter. While they pTc being 
trfdnm in a knowledge of letters to meet the exigencies 
of the life before them, that life is being lihdcnniiied, 
and the grave mark already casts a squalor athwart their | 
brows. From the school-room the boy goes as an 
apprentice to a workslmp, there tlio same evil is again j 
endured, and over toil and late hours arc added to tl;e 
pre*^exi8ting wrong, l^'eeling few of the sweets of life, 
he is led by bad oxamylo to the use of exciting drinks, 
hoping to support bis 'falling powers. If he lives to 
marry be becomes the father of diseased oflapring, and | 
big home thd abode of fever. Thus in his school, where 
he lear^ to spell ; the woik-shop, the scone of his early 
toU ; the dhurch, tho temple of lus devotion ; his home, 
the Oen^ o|* his afibetions ; in every place, from birth to 
death, the more important wants pf Hte havelboen denied 
him. Why wonder, then, that he goes do^ hurrifidly 
to ^0 grave, leaning upon t)ie neck of sockaty as he 
descenoa, ana oomipitting to tlie care of charity Mie babes 
be could joyfully supimrted bad not^eath claimed 
him its victim ? When be lies in lus grave, for the first i 
time nature operates upon Mm ki accordance the 
ordinanoel of the Creator. The same nature UiMeb now 
receives him book mto her bosom^ and resblvet Ms body 


We must have another order of things. f(?itb the 
knowledge of letters must be commuuveated tp knowledge 
I of the Jaws or life. Certainly it i« no less impoftatit foi 
f a man to know that fresh air is essential to HjPe, and foul 
air destructive of ii than it is that two and two make 
four, or that .Tullus Cassar invaded England, or that Guy 
Fawkes attempted to tnOw up the House of Farjiament I 
Or if, lo confirm and enlarge Ms knowledge, wo explain 
I that air once breathed has lost its vital principle, oxygen, 
i and aboimds in carbonic add, a certain potsOn —it will 
; oe less interesting than It problem in fractions, and not 
l^less within tlie scope of his intellect than some of Lindley 
"Murray's grammatical apophthegms. 

So^ety pays infinitely less regafd td the health of the 
1 civDlan than to tliat of the sololer; ae If he who shoots 
Frenchmen, or flogs Ms comrMe under piartial Jaw, is of 
greatel- value than the maker of shoes, hats, or breeches, 
or who tills the soil, and works as mediator between the 
sun and earth, giving to the l^rvest ite rich abundance. 

Perhaps nobody is to blame. All have patricipated in 
ibe oversight, and all have shared the consequence. 
But hei^forth there must be a stir among fiien— we 
ngist have a ne^ hducational system *, we must inatruct 
I each other, b>*pcn, by speech, and by exampM. We 
must be clean in our persons^ sober in our conduct, scru- 
pulously careful in tlic choice and management of our 
homes ; we must shun the haunts of disease, as also the 
abodes of iniquity, convincetl tliat to do the will of God 
wef must protect from harm the body as well as the mhid. 
And each joining in the general voice, we must influence 
tliS national and local govornmeiits, ftntil the promotion 
and protection of the public health shall become a duty 
of tb* law. The same power which imprisons a thief dim 
hangs a murderer must henceforth suppress nuisances, 
cleanse towns, and allow uiitaxed light— for pestilence is 
at once a thief and a niurdcfcr, robmng man of wealth, 
health and life, and computed to which, the felon and the 
homicide are harmless Outlaws. « 

K. Kemp Philp 

• * 

TEMPnilAlVCB PtlOOUaSH m NKWCASTLK. 

There are fevr towns in which an earnest effort for the 
suppression of intemperance is more needed than in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Attd it is matter for grafcnlltion 
that here are found a number of earnest moral reformers 
determined to conquer a viee which has too Jong preyed 
I upon the happiitesa of the people. We are glad to find 

in ArtivA tfin r.ridif**’ AfTHnniatirm far the 


nature’s laws ! / 

Such are the evils wraoh Uot measly many— lad f»nnr ] 
kind eudure^and to the wrongs of we working classes 


I in active existence the Ladies’ Atfsociatinn for the sup- 
I t)Te98io)i of Intemperance. Their perseveJifig agent, 
W. H. Buchaiinau lia!!} been pressing on the cause with 
earnest zeal, ana* won rnsiiy trophies tee its honour. 
Among the special cases for encouragement, publiahcjj 
in the annual report of the association, are the following: 
“ ’ i owe you a ^at many thanks/ says an aged woman, 
in Bandgate, *for I was left .r widow, with a^oung family ; 
and I have liad sore stTUggling for years t but my sons, 
since they joined your aOxnetyf have become quite altered 
yomig inen, in their behaviotfr to mo ; they are so quiet 
and orderly, it makes iny heart glad, wlusn 1 hear mem 
on the stairs. We are all happy now/ ” Again—*’*!. K. 
says, ’ I never was a heavy drinker; bifr since I «igne<l 
tlie pledge with you, I have had giopd health, pro^tiired 
in my business, and all is comfortable at home* Besides 
fihis, two i^hilHngs and sixpence per week has been regu- 
larly kid by for my two |onB, m the Savings* Bank. 
My wife, my cliildren, and niy wile’s brotniu^, are also 
members; and may God bless you through lil^/ ’—These, 
indeed, are good works, the fruits of which are a suffia 
cient reWgril; 

TAcT^AAoUT AMffiilgAM SLAVfiUY, 

To .show tlie horrible ohaafac^et of slavery, as it exists 
in Afiierica, we cull from recognised authoVitioji a state- 
ment of law» bearing Upon the oondition of tlie slav^ 

“ A slave is one who is in the power qt* a masier to 
wh^ he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of 
hte person, his industry, and his labour; he can do 
nothing nossesk nothing, nor acouire anything, but what 


kind endure^and to the wrongs of the working classes 
especially te added this monster wrong of having neither 
the right knowledge of life’s wants, nor the opportuniries 
of supplying them. 


^Staves shall bo deemed, sold, taken, reputed and 
judged in law, to be chattels personal in the hs;p<J| of 
theur owners and possessors, and their executors, admniis* 
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trators, and aasigns, to all intents, constructions, and 
purposes whataoever.”— 2 Brttwd^s Digest, 229* 

“ All xnulattoes, mestizoes, wh(^ now aWL or 

shall hereafter be, in this province, and all their ofispnng, 
are heieby declared to be, and shall lemain for ever 
hereafier, absolute slaves, and shall follow the condition 
of the mother,*'— Law of South Ciaro/too. 2 Brevard's 
Digest, ^ 9 . 

“ If any slave shall presutne to strike any white per- 
son, such slave shall, upon trial and conviction, before 
' the Justice or justices, suffer suph punishment for the* 
fiat oJ^ce, as they shall think fit, not extending to life 
or limb ; and for the second ofl'ence, death .* provided 
al ways, that such strikings be not done by the command, 
and m the defence of the person or property of the owner, 
or other person, having tne^vemment of such slave, in 
whlob case the slave snail be wholly excused," — Prince's 
Digest, 450. 

" If more than seven slaves are found together in any 
road, without a white persoia twenty lashes a-piecei for 
visiting a plantation without a written pass, teiwlashes : 
for letting loose a boat, thirty-nine lashes for the first 
ofiniee, and for the second, * shall havp/;ut off ^om his 
head one ear for keeping or carrving a club, thirty-nine 
lashes : for travelling in the night, withbut pass, forty 
lashes," &c„ &c,— 2 Brevard:' s Digest, ^ 

These are a portion of the wrongs of three millions of 
luiman beings in a country whose constitution is said to 
he based upon truths — " that all men are e^ual ; tl\at 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that ansong these are lift, liberty, and t|^e 
pursuit of happiness." Let Englishmen consider that 
tliey owe a du^ to the oppressed negro, arid by all the 
moral influences they can employ endeavour to promote 
their speedy emancipation. 


EARLY CLOSING. 


should support— it is that which seeks to abridge the 
hours of labour. We are too much a plodding people, 
pursuing the profits of\rade to the destruction of lieai|h, 
and the sacrifice of those great intellectual and social 
enjoyments which constitute the chief delights of life., 
IJ'ow many of the youth of England are annually cut oil' 
by excessive toil it were at once difficult and painful to 
determine. None can be richer or better for excessive 
labour. What We need is to correct the national habit of 
trading and working through fifteen or sixteen hours per 
day, and . to induce the better practice of despatching 
biisiudb reasonable limits, and ending ton after a 
rational eRj^^diture of bodily powet^ And this roust be 
done by oonmion consent, lather than* by combination. 

enlightened opinion must be created — tlie subject 
must be enforced upon its moral and physical claims— 
and the benevolence of those classes who are rather the 
}uitroos than the participators in trade must be appealed 
Let the fair sex especially determine not to piii'chase 
alter a reasonable hour, and we shall soon near the 
agreeable rattle of window shutters long before the 
approach of dropsy midnight. 

ECONOMIC MOPE OF GENERATING STEAM. 

M. Leonard, a French endneer, has discovered an 
exceedingly simple means of curtailing the quantity of 
coal hitherto required in tlte generation of steam. His 
principle, for winch he has taken out a patent, is that of 
putting whale or other fish wil into the boiler, unraixed, 
or With more or less water. When the oil is at a lem- 
nerature producing steatn, water is thrown in, and steam 
IS produced as fast as required by the machine, without 
the oil passing oil' in vapour, or tiecomposing.* Various 
experiments have beeti made, an% (Jie living in fuel is 
stated at from forty to fifty per cent 

♦ PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. * 

Dr, l^altet rehites the csse of a man who laboured 
undoF J every curse levelled at a sinttef 

in hpjjr humselt; and his views of 

Ihtunfr were mnuL After failing in one attemptihe 
succeeded ip ptciiMiif himself. His head was exei mined, 
and the right brgatt mpenetaHm^one of the chief Inme- 
dients in the rel%So»iJl .set^men^was found to be in a 
state of chronic infiammittiop. The membranes covering 
themi'gan presetted every sign of disease. Lr. SiUi- 


man, of America, attests the case of the late Sir Robert 
Liston. He had been remarkable for kindness of 
demeanour ; but subsequently Ms manners experienced 
a striking change, without any apparent cause. In lieu 
of that benevolence of spirit wnereoy he had been charac- 
terised, he became htbity and passionate, and his language 
violent, if not frsntie m the extreme. It May be men- 
tioned that his intellectual faculties were unaltered. On 
the dissection of hi| brain, the fVoutal lobe was found 
unimpaired ; but the organs of Im^mge and combative* 
ness were foundjto be diseased. 

HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

^ To be attciMiled to in the absence of surgical aid 

Bleeding at the nose* — Bathe the lace with cold water ; 
put a cold kev to the back ; snuff up cold water ; plug 
the nostrils lightly witli a little bit of lint; take ten drops 
of elixir of vitriol in water every three hours ; add a little 
salts if the bowels are confined. 

Jrrained joints.— Should be well bathed with cold vine- 
gar and water for the first few days ; then rub with harts- 
horn and oil. If nibbed too sooii, strains are apt to 
inflame ami ge^ worse. JCeep at rest as long as there is 
much pain. 

Hrwisos.— If very bad, may be treated in the same way ; 
if not, the hartshorn and oil may be used at once. 

Broken leg , — When a man has broken his leg, lay him 
on the other side, put jhe broken limb exactly on the 
other one, with a little strew or flannel between, and tie 
the two legs together with handkerchiefs. Before you 
put him in bed, see that the sacking under the bed is 
I braced up tight, for if it ^s slack the bed dannot be kept 
flat,*kud the man will lie uncomfortably. 

Broken r<5.— Bind something round the chest, tight 
enough^o keep it steady. 

Broken arm or collar bone. — Put the arm in a sling long 
enough to reach from the elbow to the fingers. 

Bone out of joint. — When you suspect that you have 
put out a bone, or have broken a bone, or have got a had 
strain, go to the surgeon at once, that he may examine 
you before the part swells. This is of great consequence. 
Recollect, also, that if you move an injured limb betorethc 
surgeon gives leave, you may lose the use of it altogether. 

Burns and scalds. — If not very bad, maybe dressed 
with a soft poultice, of scraped turnip or potato. But if 
a child or old person is badly burned about the body, do 
not put anything cold without the surgeon's leave ; but 
dress with nog's lard, or a poultice, and wrap up warm - 
with flannel or cotton wool. 

Dirt in the ewe.— When anything gets into the eye, do 
not rub it but hold the eye quite steady, and perhaps the 
tears will wash it out; but, if not, get some friend to 
take it out Under the upper eyelid is the place to look. 
If it cannot be got out otherwise, go to the surgeon, or 
you may loose your eye. 

Thom in the flesh. — When a thorn or splinter is tun 
into the finger, or any other part of the flesh, get it out at 
once if you can ; if not, go directly to the surgeon : — 
many a band has been crippled by letting it remain. 

Bruised and jagged woufuis.— When a part is bruised, 
and cut too, as by falling with the hands on gravel, or 
when the flesh is torn, first, wash for a long time with 
warm water, to get out all dirt; then, do hot bind ^p 
tight, but put on a plaster of hog’s lard, or a poultice. 

Bite from a dog. — Wash it thoroughly, and apply salt : 
but the besW thing is, to have it well rubbe(i with lunar 
caMtic. • • 

To stop bhedingfrom w>ownrfs.— When any one is badly 
cut, and /ou cannot easily stop the blood, do not let the 
wounded* part hang down, out raise it up, and press with 
your finger eiiaclly on the spot the blood comes from, 
and apply cold water. If notliuq; else will do, tie a hand- 
keroniM round the limb, ai^d twist it tight with a stick. 

If a periAn hasd^een bled in the arm, and the bfood bursts 
out in the night, take off the bandage, raise the arm up, 
Hbd put youg finger qn the hole, and the blood will stop 
directly* 

Louden : Trlnted and published fot the Proprietors b; John 
* BE#Nctt, at Ta* TaoetE’s Jovtemal Office, d0, Fleet 
street ; where all Coimnunicailoni for the Editor. Boohs, &:o., 
for Eeview, and Advertisements for the Monthly Part, muak 
be addressed. 
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" Notice id given of a recitujfton of tlie weaven* imuiga 
at Mr. F. SloJdon’d lace miU.** ^ 


“ The two woollen mills of the town are Aow OttW 
Bxtuurdaift January 10e&, 1846* working from light to dark.” 


The failure of the potato crop, the tptel deBcieuoy in 
the harvest, and theefl:ort to make the moat of the ocoa* 
sion for the purposed of the free4rade movement* have* 
for the time* brought the condition of ^e 4ffricultwnnl 
Labov/r^f into view with unusual prorSinence. ^e as- 
pect is gloomy enough. "Want and discomfort are aggra- 
vated by the temporary dearth of the ataplelbod. But the 
worst features of that condition, it is to he feared, are 
permanent, and can onlp depend for aiterf^^on upon 
name change in the general system. The coupeil of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. have devoted a portion ef their 
iunds to the purchase of bods to l»e distributed among 
tljo poor in the agricultural districts, and various re- 
ports on the state of the parties to whom such gifts 
have been made have appeared in the League” news- 
]>ajM‘r. "We extract the following from umong sixty or 
seventy cases of a similar character : — 

.Tohn Ormsby hjis a wife and nuihher of chUdMn 
dependent upon him. His wages are * per week ; 
house rent, Is. 6(1. There was not a single bed in thd 
house. The wretched family, eight in number, includ- 
ing his daughter, a child, all slept in one room upon 
Bonie old sacking filled with strpw. There is not a 
single pane of glass iu any of the windows. 

George Blencome has a wife and 9 children : no eni- 
jdoyment. Two boys in work j one earns 6s- ; the other 
6dy per weelf ; one girl mak(^ a little lace. Bent 
Is. 3r/, per week. Three ragged and tom beds, in one 
small room, in which eleven sleep. 

W. Westbury, widower, has three sons, who bring^him 
in 8s. per week, but has no employment for himself. 
Bent, Is. per week. Potatoes rotten and nearly all gone. 
One straw bed, on which the father and three grown up 
ROUS sleep, two at the head and two at the foot of* 
the bed. 

The writer of these accounts, the Reverend William 
Ferguson, Minister of the Congregational Ohuroii in 
Bicester, in Oxfordshire, adds, “ In ono house I found 
only one bed for soNen persons, including husband, wife, 
and children! In anotner hovel, in Upi>fir Arncott, 1 
' saw the corpse of a ehild laid on a small table at the | 
fireside. It was laid there because there was no mom 
for it in the place in which the wretched family sleep. 
Three men, who have each received a bed, walked five 
miles to thank mo, and to thank the council of the 
Longue for the hods.” 

The cfFect of any deterioration in the state of one 
class is not limited to that class, but extends to others. 
For example, with the agricultural labourers at Bicester 
suffer those other classes who depend upon their custom, 
Mr. Ferguson, the dissenting minister, whom we have 
already quoted, supplies instances. • 

John Adams, a poor shoemaker, in consequence of 
the poverty of the working-classes has no employment 
at his trade. He has a wife and two children at homo. 
They have but one straw bed for the family ; no pota- 
toes ; and are in groat distress. 

Joppph Watson, a shoemaker, has a wife and three 
children; cannot get any work at his trade, the number 
in it in the neighbourhood being so great, and the people 
too poor to enuploy them. As ho follows a t|ade, no 
<me will employ him ; no, not tjie road-surf eyors^ 
They have two wretched poor bods, one of jvhich is 
made of straw and nearly all to pieces. They all sleep 
iu the same room. They have no potatoes, ‘‘*How 
they live writes the dissontiug minister o£ Brill, ” 1 
cannot say ; but with all, they prefer homo to the unioxu” 

The cloud of trouble is ihst spreading foom the agn- 
cultural to wo manufacturing districts, aud tl*e* local 
papers give muU^jying evidences of the fact. A recent 
number of the ** Preston Guardian” severq^ of these 
untoward signs. 

“We aro’soity,” saya that pajier, “to observe so 
many symptoniH of depr^iou in the trade of the dis- 
trict. A eotton^mill in Moore*lane*%nd another in 
Whittle, are running ikort tBme. The drepera and other 
shopkeepers oomplaan very much of the of 

purchasers.” 


“ A correspondent informs us,” says Lloyd’s Keei% 
paper, “ that the poor woman who are employed in 
I working upon government contracts are most inade- 
quately paid; and fhmishes the following item by way 
of proof: a pair of copvlct troweers [Jock] in which 
there are 3, oil stitches, are charged !£^.; the work- 
wqpian ftnding her own tlg^ad !” 

The prospect for the working classes, however, is not 
aB adverse. On the contrary, heyopd the deepening 
gloom are many signs of brighter times. We lay not bo 
much afeount by tlo “ increased employment” expected 
foom railways, though that mus^ not be overlooked. It 
is now said that the number of companies that have 
succeeded in depositing the formal documents relating 
to their several enterprises is nearly 800. But many 
experiments in improved metlfods of regulating the re- 
lation betileen employer and employed continue to be 
made. Modes of remunerating labour come under this 
head. A •orresnondent of the * Builder,* say*— -“That 
he bhH adopted the plan of xvaying Souyera by the score 
of feet instead of ko much per cut, andh© finds it work 
wetl. The pr^ent prices, he says, are, for 7-mch, 4rf. ; 
9-inch, 6J. ; and ll-incl», 6rf per score.” 

Attempts to effect the »>rganization of labour, have 
a larger bearing- We mentioned one last week, among 
the Printers t and we see that such a prospect has found 
favour in another trfido : the editor of the “New Moral 
World” states, that he has recently been asked to draw 
up a cc^e of rules and rctgulations for a number of Car- 
pentern and Joiners, who wish to form a self-employing 
society. He uridortakcs the task, however, “ with 
some diffidence and reluctance ; being sensible that ih© 
question is ope fraught wifh considerable diffioultiee 
in the present state of our laws and inst&kutiona,** 

Among the most agreeable signs of a similar spun 
are the diroct exertions to improve the material comfort 
of the poor, whether in their own houRes, or i» provid- 
ing places of recreation for them. The fivst result is 
to enctmrage a better feeling than that which prevails 
in society between cla.sse8 too much estranged ; the 
next is some tangible advantage to the particular ob- 
jects of the scheme. But it should bn remembered by 
those who enter too lightly upon such schemes, that a 
benefit ostentatiously proffered, and not 
to produce more disappointment and bittemcflRijpr^^lf 
it had never been tajk^i about. A hospital in rwhs or 
in debt, is a confoesiow of a dniymnpeTformed,ffilt avowed 
as if merely to insult want with disappointment. Baa- « 
sing a dispensary lately, we overheard a woman talk 
to a sick compaiiioaf who had been put off for a week 
in comidiance with some “regulation,” “A^d people,” 
cried the ^oman, “may die before they ere attended 
to ! If that is your charity, curfo such charity, say I,” 
The woman spoke coarsely, but there was truth in her 
complaint. Charity, as represented by its ^mr-keepers* 
was tier© seen to sot naked forms al>ove vital needs, 
and to make light of the very wants which it professed 
to supply ; charity, iu fact, to the sick opd ttoedy 
assumed, at that closed door, the aspect of uucharitablo- 
nei8. 

We hope that no such shortofmings will defeat one ex- 
cellent new project. A meeting was lately held at the 
MechanicR* Institution, for the purpose or eatahlishing 
among the Jmmopmm Musom of ijoudou a fund, out of 
which to buUd and eudow^ hou^ for them in tkir old 
age. It was mosf num^eusly attended by journey- 
men, and also by emnloyers. A series ef resolutions 
passed, approving of the object for which the nieetina 
was called ; after which a subscription was openwl, and 
^e Chairman, Mr Wakfoy, M-F., gave 101.; Mf. Joseph 
rayne, the barriste;j^ 101.} another Id was subscribed 
by Messrs. Piper, of Bitthoj^gate-street ; Farnir, the 
foreman of^ihe masons employed at the British Museum 
^ave d } and, other suhteriptions were received. 

A local papeJ* saya, that the directors of the South 
Shields Water-Worka propose, if three thousnud flimi- 
Ues will concur in accepting the offer, to aupp^ then 
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Working classcH of the town with Water, under no limi- The King of Bavaria has had an edifice built at 
tatiim of quantity, at the charge of only one penny per Munich for the periodical ^khibition of the vaHow JOo^ 
week. *• ^ meetto Arts* He hitnself wae present at the opening. 

8«v«r.>lpl<m.areinpromMtoprovid« PMk Perk,. 2“* 

Tke Victona Park on t^art aide of London, ia stiU 

iinnrovinu in its annearanco lapwing clatses. The « Bmlder” not long since 

^ ’ * , rempked the decay of artistic feeling among worltnien ; 


neighbourhood, but for the \^rklng classes of Lonj^n that feeling of pleasure and pTid,e in the exdotition and 
generally ; the site on the banks of the Thames offer- finish of his ^ork, which proportionately deteriorates ; 
mg os it does every facility of access by the steamers his own mind, too, suiBfers. A sense of the IJeautiful, 
plying on the river. The fhre would not be more than of which art develons manv ftfrma. is a nnwerful infln- 


plying on the river. The fhre would not be more than of which nrt develops many f<fi*n| 0 , is a powerful infln- 
a penny jr twopence per head. ^ ^ ence for good in elevating the labourer to bo a thinking 

Mr. Sotherton, the pnpprietor of the large open space 

knoivn by the name of“ the Green,” in Devizes, as about George Sand, a writer whose sympathies with the 
to enclose it, not with the view of excluding the public, working classes have helped to promote the gross mis- 
but In order to make it more useful and pleasant to those representation of her works pro\a]ent in this cuuntrv, 
who may resort to it forsair and exercise. New walks has written an eloquent hook to illustrate the effect of 
and ornamental plantations will bo rintrodneed to as art on the mind of the working m^n: it is colled » he 
great an extent as is compatible with its use as the Compagnou du 9 our do Kranee.” 

“ fairstoad” of the fown. • 1. ,• . c. t . ^ , 

_ ^ ^ - ,,, t *▼. •. employers in the Skoemahw]f trade ot Ijough- 

To aid the establishment of public pq^ks in Liverpool, borough, having some six or seven weeks ago, entered 
- Mr. \ates has given the munificent sum oi 50,000^. into a union for the purpose of lowering theprict^s paid 
Early in November last near 300 jourheymen 3'afforfl their workmen, the attempt was resisted, and the 
were thrown out of employ in Manchester, under the from the funds of the general associa- 

foUowing circumstances : — The master tailors of !l^an- strike ended in their favour. 

Chester hod been in the habit of giving out large quan- 
tities of work tq wiveatera, who gpt it made in the — * j — — . 

garrets and hovels occupied by them and their families ; ^ * 

and which were situated in the most filthy localities of fjotlffl?. 

the town. The same jiersons employed women, clfildren, ^ 

and inexperienced youths to assist them in the work ; With No. 3, Commknces Tuk People's Picture Gallery •— 
who, in single apartments were huddled indiscriminately Specimens op the Woeo op Living Painters -No 1 
together, regardless ot th# common decencies of life. ' ' 

Nor did virul’enl disorders present an obstacle, for in .THE FAVOURITES.— 11 y EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 

several of the rooms where the work was done, suf- Einrravna iw w t 

ferers from small-pojc and fevers lay in the most dan- Engraved by W. J. Linton. 

gerous stages of the diseases for want of suitabl# ac- No. 3 , will also cont/iin 

commodation. Through the prevalence of the practice, a m » n.» t> v ah a t 3 xr 

men working in shops were frequently unomployiM; ^ TALL B\ MARY HOWm. 

.n4 the health of the inhebitots jeopardised by coii- to Tnn TiuD*.-With the Fourth Numter, the publinUlon 
tagion, eommmiicttted from mfeoted garmonte. To ter- ... . , T 


irien supported from the funds of the general t 
tion : the strike ended in their favour. 


With No. 3, Commences Tue People's Picture Gallery;— 
Specimens op the Works op Living Painters No, 1, 

.THE PAVOURITES—llY EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A 
Engraved by W. J. Linton. 

No. 3, will also contain 
A TALE BY MARY HOWITT. 

To The Trade.— With the Fourth Numljer, the publication 


minate so serious an evil, the society hold at the Golden Journal will commence at Eight o'clock on 

Eagle, Uardman-street, forwarded a respectfiil request Tbursday Morning, and be so continued every week ivith strict 
to the seteral employers, “to have the whole of their regularity aftei words. 


to the seteral employers, “to have the whole of their ngularity afteiwards, 
wefc ' on their own premises.” Instead of acceding 

to tK?\!^<mabl« request, 23 of those comprising the 

most resjysptable tnide-s in the* town agreed among 
themselVestb discharge ei^ry man ffomtheir employ who 
• would not forsake the society ; and this was carried into 
effect in a day or two after tlie agreeniont was determined An^ls o¥ Jndustri 
upon. The society was called together without delay. * * « t 


Contents'. 


An^ls 0¥ Ikdustri 

endeavour to bring abou^ a reconciliation. Th^masters Fox's Lecturrs:-** 
informed the deputation that “ they had no fault what- Retrospect of the Closing Tear 
ever to allege against the men, who, if they would give 

up the societf , might at once return to their work:’* Heroisms of Private Life, by Camilla Toulmirf 
with these conditions the men did not feel justified in Our Library 

comjjlyinfc as it wo^d depriv. them of pro- . The YuI. PeMe.” by Thoma. Coopef 

vided by the society for cases of sickness, dec. The men i ^ 

have remained out to the present time ; and we regret ^^ketches from Flemish T4fe, Translated 

to odd, there appear* to be no immediate prospect of an Hendrik Conscience 

amicable adjustment of ttie differences. A powerful Poetry i oI the Profle ,n-. 

sympathy has been eUcited throughout the kingdom, on jj^rtinT of Man. bv thJ Author of ‘Orion* 

behalfof the men, in which many worthy master tailors „ ‘ * 


** The Raron*s Yule Feast,** by Thomas Cooper ... .. 2 ! 

« Sketches from Flemish T4fe,*’ Translated from theFlemish 
of Hendrik Conscience 2 ; 


iery has n^n extensively estamished.lto be continued to 
an indefinite period, end to which many master tailors 
re^ariy oontrlbute. « 


Destinyc^Man, by the Author of ‘Orion* 

Sonnet,'* How many men have lived to bless mankind,** by 

Ebemzer Elliott 

Warrior’s Ptayer, by L. B ... 

'Vfho hath a Devil, by Eboiezer Elliott 


rewariy oonmoute. • ^ ^ * 

Tim present dispute has no refisrenee to the matter of ®<J®*»** »ociety, by Kenny Meadows 

mM >m«iy be resolved into two pointi. First, ^ The Pit at the Flay I the Literature by Angus B. Reach, 
whe^et^d^i^ OT to •neriflee their society at the ‘tbe ScaooABiLows*(conoluded) A Tale by Araheldt 
eSfrliee of employe^* Secondly, whether the lives of «kf 

the people of MMiphestcr are to be hazarded through * ^ 

the pOTiftlity of twenty-three master taiiors.ofthe town 1 ^ -7 

to tMt system. The first anulies toeverv * bwjdog: Punted aid published foi the Proprietors by J 

wMFkbiiF to the entirfi Ekknett, at Thb pRorLR’s Jouekal Ofrice, 6tl, 1 

irking man,--^t|ie second to the entire community.'*— Street j where all Communications for tlie Editor, BoSts, 

m for Review, and Advertisements for the Monthly Part, rnuu 
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' C{)t 

I JE^dtnj; B(»Mrday, Janvcuty Jlih^ 1846. 

I Nothing in the contemporary Annals of Indnstry is 

I of more importance than distinct and copious infor- 
mation on tne subject of *' stbikb#” i to which the 
oommnnications referred to in <mr present number 
chiefly relate. The power, of which th% strike is the 
overt act, resides, more or lest, in every workman ; 
but in no great degree* except whore wmkmen are 
collected in oonsidei^hle numbers. In tne accounts 
below, a signal contrast Is afforded by the activity 
and independent tone of the operatives in towns, 
and the absolute helplessness avowed by the Wiltshire 
labourers. Tu o important resulte are to be expected 
from the dififusion of knowledge bn the subject ; the ^ower 
would be more amply developed for its legitimate 
purposes; and it would l»e better directed, if the 
working classes throughout the epun tty had a thorough 
acquaintance with the claims and posiffiou of tfloir 
class-fellows. 

The Bubjoined statemfbnts are necessarily ton iKirte^ 
we have already said that we shall be glad on all 
occasions to |rivo the Btateinents of both sides when 
they are furnished to us. Moa^ while, it may bo ob- 
served, that the class of om]>loyors h<'ive commanded 
many channels hy which to obtain infjrmation, ynd 
sot forth their t)wn case; wher^s the working classes 
have only of late, and in a very imperfect degree, 
attained possession of such channoLs. The opportunity 
to sot forth thtir case has hitherto been the athing 
wanting. 

The secretary to the Bdinhurgh W(mUSaw}fer$ has 
Rup])liod us with a very full statement respecting «, 
strike which has now lasted fourteen weeks. 1 por- 
tion of the workmen demand what they consider a 
more equitable regulation of prices, and measures, 
based upim a scale mutually adopted in 1836. Their 
einployera resist. On the 18th of September, the w«i k- 
niuii issued a scale of the propojod rate, without, 
however, any intention of striking ; a fact proved, 
the> Haj , by their having made no provision for such 
.an oraergency. The emplfjyers called a meeting; the 
issuers of the scale signified their wish for an arraiige- 
rnont, and waited in depntation on the meeting ; but 
no notice of their presence was taken. A second 
meeting followed, and another doputjitioTi of the work- 
men wiic uiiackiiowiedged. The masters issued a coun- 
ter-schedule with prices 25 per cent ludow the re- 
quired rate ; they also published placards, offering 
permanent employment to wood-sawyers, and announc- 
ing their intention to discharge any workman who 
refused to accept that scale. The miA'ement now be- 
came a declared strike ; and the w<u'lvnien, determining 
never to yiald. published a placard in their own jus- 
tillcation. They receive .very genoral support. In 
Edinburgh they are joined by moit of the trades, 
especially by ^he miusous, print«r's, type-found- 

era,* basket-makers, blacksmiths, cork-entters, carpet- 
weavers, brass-founders, and coach-m<ikera. They 
have also the co-operation of their fellow workmen of 
Pnisley, Greenock, Port Glasgow, Uumbaft^n, Dal- 
keith, Dundee, Leith, and Belfast. The Glasgow 
wooii-sawyers have taken a verv active pflr^ in the 
movement. A daily oorrospoiulence betwoeiL Kdin- 
burgh and Glasg<fW keeps thorn well informeu on all 
matters connected with the dispute ; ant they, too, 
have published a placard, fully adopting the views of 
their Edinburgh brethren, supplying furthe^i infor- 
mation, and correcting ** glaring mUstaTOment” wliich 
they impute to the employers. They say, among other 
things, that of the seventy emplnytrs whdf offer con-^ 
stunt employnieut, only twenty-four can give perma- 
nent work. In this state matters remain at present 


account of it It is computed that 3,000 operatives 
were present. . They accused the masters o# not com- 
plying with the laws, and of thus throwing Cut of 
employment thq&e Inbonrers who iniflst upon the fhl- 
filraout of the law, by which their rights are protected. 
An unauimons determination was e.’cpressed to con- 
tinue the strike, hdtfl the workmen should , obtain 
what they considered ^fco be justice. Meanwhile, the 
members of the trade in Nottingham are in a state 
greater wretchedness and anxiety, than they have 
expcrioncod for many years. Under these circumstati- 

f es, the committee call for pecuniary aid IVom other 
ranchos of trade, in order to relievo those who sufFbr 
from ^he want gf employment i the number being 
so groat, that the resources of their own association are 
inadequate for the purpose. * 

The committee of the West of England J5f(*nd-J&ootn 
Wetw&rs' Trade Protection Society, at Trowbridge, 
addressed their brother tradeSmeu hi a circular, direct- 
ing their %ttontif»n to a circumstance that hflbcta their 
intoroftts, and calling on them to enrol their names with 
those of tfjo socie*\a “ There Is,'’ they say, " a system 
of putting two russimeres on a hroad-loom ; a system 
that will havo the effect of taking away the labour of 
one out of eiiery two, and if generally adopted, will 
certainly bring distrosa aud riilu upon our industrious 
ptipuJation,” 

« 

Amovomeiit has commenced among tlm Journ«p»»eft 
of Bcliaste to obtain redncHS as to certain 
grievances which they allege. According to a state- 
ment jpublhhed by them, the hardships which they 
suffer are, the inc.cBsant labour of their occupation ; 
the duration of which averages “ eighteen hours a 
day, in the scorching utnu^sphore of a bakehouse;’* 
the privation of the 8tthl»»th‘'<i rest; and the unjust 
length of apprenticeship, which, in baker’s trade, 
“extends to the longest term required in the most 
favoured and host remunerated trades some of the 
wo^men engaged in those otner trades, receive from 
25«. to35»., or upwards, for siNty hours’ labour, while 
“the baker, on the oxpinition of tins long fajviod of 
drudgery, is conridrred to ho well paid ut one guinea 
per week, (formerly at much less) for at least 108 hours 
of severe labour, under circumfitancets necessarily most 
prejudicial to houUh.” They coinpluin, too, of the 
diNproportionato excess in the number of apprentices as 
compared with journey men ; owing to w1wy |i they 
attribute tlie deficiency of ernployinont for f?i':'!"'^Imrney- 
meu. They contemplate forming h “ joii||ipstock fnir- 
dealing baking estahUshraorfl.,’* in shares^ ft'oni 5«. 
to 5k each. * 

A striking and* mournful exhibition of the state 
under which the labouring cUtss sufTors in rflqny agrtcuU 
\ lural dihfcricts occurred at Goatucre, a village near 
Wottou Bassett, in WiltHhifb, on Monday, the ftth 
instant. The meeting was called by a comn(iItiee 
of the same class. The object was toealford the la* 
hourers an opportunity of stutiiig their own ctwe, in 
their o'vri way, and of considering the propriety of 
petitioning the (^ueen for repeal of the corn-laws. TKo 
press were informed of tin* intouded meeting, and a 
numbor of rfpi>rters attended— one from the "Times/’ 
who supplies a picturesque of the scone. “ The 

meeting was to have been held in n large W»oth erected 
in a Held; but the great Expense of providing such 
accommodarion was beyond the combined eonfributious • 
which thdiie poor people could spare from their very 
scanty means ; afid therofore ^hey were compelled to 
nssemhle together in the crosS-rdoA of the vilUige, and 
to ehdare the inclemency of a Win tor-night, while they 
talked over their common suf)<»4ngs. The whole *of 


The iVwno-teerh of NottLnghaim, arw In a 

’state of muich trouble and nhoariness, id con^qo6nce of 
a dispute with the empby^i^ A phhllc Meeting ou 
the snbje^’t was held on Monday, the 5th instant ; and 
the secretary of the trade association has sent us an 


ijrvui iriicij very 

scanty means ; afid therofore ^huy were compelled to 
nssomhle together in the crosS-rdoA of the vilUige, and 
to endure the inclemency of a Winter-night, while they 
talked over their common sullre4ngs. The whole *of 
tho arrangeijnents and the prbc'eedlngs w’erosstrikinftly 
charact^rtfatio of th,e occ^jioti. A hurdle snpp<irted by 
four stakes, driven into tpe liTtnJfnd beneath a hedge on 
the road-sld^, a lutirrow and ina steady platforua, 

capable of^sumriiu^only the eSrtirman, and onie 
fepeaket at a uibe* Below this rustic erection, Were 
placed a smoU deal table and Rome’ ruiSh-bottom chairs, 
borrowed from a iieighbouring cottage, for the accom- 
modation of reporters. Four or lite candleiK some m 
lanlorns, and, others sheltered from the w-ind hv tne 
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vas gatlierod nearly 1,000 of the peasantry of Wilt* 
Hhiro, some of them accompanied hy their wivea and 
children ; who, thus collected, presented a wild and 
painful appearance. In the shadows of the night the 
distinctive garb of their class was everywhere dis- 
cernible; hut when the flitting clouds permitted the 
moon to shine brightly Jn their faces, in them might 
be seen written, in strong an® unmistakeable lines, 
anxietf, supplication, want, hunger, ever responsive 
in expression to the sentiments and statemenis d^ 
Ulcered hy speakers, who merely described in plain 
nuvamished language the ftiiseries of their rurftl 
auditors. David Kell, who acted as chairman, and all 
the other speakers, except two persons who spoke at 
the close, wore agricultural labourers. They ^ gave 
a deplorable account of their conditiofl. The ch£rman 
described his own case. • * As it respects my own dis- 
tress, aud the calamities and miseries 1 have underwent 
and undergone, 1 have spoken of them before at the 
^msbiiry meeting. But the case is not altered now ; 
I have only 6s. a week fof keeping myself, a. Wife, and 
two small children ; 1 cannot earn half ^nouglr to keep 
us : 6/. 10s. must go to pay house end garden rent, 
and no potatoes got. The truth ofdkis stateliient was 
corroborated by several of the la^urers presdht. 
Charles Vines said, that the average or his own income 
fbr the last two years was 7s. 1 jd. per week : since last 
July, his family had consumed from 7s. 7d. to 8s. Sd. 
worth of bread a week ; and this was more than he had 
earned. He had brought a specimen of the potatoes 
yielded by the half acre of land which he rented : the 
potatoe was handed down and e^mined under sthe 
lanterns ; it w'ob black with the prevailing disease. ! 
Vines concluded his address by reading two versef flora 
Thomas Hood’s * Song of the Labourer ;* which were j 
loudly cheered. William Parry said, that ho had come I 
a distance of twenty miles to tell his tale of distress. 
Ho had a wife and six children to maintain on 8s. per | 
week. Not being now able to obtain sufficient food for | 
his family, on account of the increased price of bread, | 
he had been compelled to apply to the parish for as|ist- 
ance ; and the result was an order for one of his chil- ! 
dren to go the workhouse. He had asked his employer 
for some better potatoe-ground ; but he asked 81.. an 
acilifor it, and this he pould not pay. ‘If I could get 
throe acres of land at the same price that the farmers 
it— 2Z. on acre — I could provide for myself and family. 
C A vot'ce — ‘ Ay, the Ic^oftrert would not Ut the land go 
oMf of oultwation* ) But the farmers sav it will, if we 

have frdi trade. Where I come from, there are flelds 
and flelds full of nothing hut thistles. Why ? Because 
there are wet farmers enoy to culu\,i(to the land. Borne 
of the land our people reaped produced two thistles to 
* one wheat-ear. I was at homo emptying this wheat, 
Aiid master came into the yard : 1 said, ‘ Look at this!’ 
the thistle-down was flying off like a snow-storm. I 
said, ‘ You had better have had more labour(:g;8 to cut 
the thistles out : the Ian# will never b® cultivate while 
this goes on.’ He said, ‘ But I have kept all the six- 
pences in my jfiocket.' I wish the farmers would have 
public open meetings to discuss these subjects. He had 
attended a public meeting at Uphavon, and hod got into 
disfavoar in consequence. ‘His master had t^d liim 
that ho thought himself a fool for not turning him away 
fbr attending the meeting at Uphaven. The fact was, 
the farmers wanted to keep the labourers in the dark. 
The farmers and landlord^ held their meetings in pri- 
vate, and would prevent the labourers from having any 
t meetings at all.^ The labourers must be persecuted for 
meeting together ; but farmers and land-owners might 
meet and devise hbw tocsiarvsi the ppor laUburers, and 
that was all right, ( A em'ce — • jYswer ndnd, loon’l last 
Img*) He hop^ not, His master, (Mr. Wansbprongh) 
said l^ai ftee trade would starve them. ' He said, ‘ You 
Wtm’t any money if yon have free trade.’ How 
ntany in tmii meeting had money ? He would venture 
to nmie. He saw no hope for them but in free 
triide- There W<*$ plenty of bread and meat waiting to 
come into tbit , but the oorn laws wonld not 

let it ootoe nt. Thbir cry, then, must be, * Free trade i 
free trade, for 


in some of the top measures of iron-stone to a lower 
depth, so as to command the bottom mines at the above 
works, and a spare steam-engine not being disposable 
for the purpose, the halance-maohinery by which it had 
formerly been worked was taken down and removed. 
A sheave-wheel wgs firmly fixed on the ton of the fram- 
ing, over which a rope that commanded tne bottom of 
tbe pit passed, being attached at the outside, or land 
end, to a tram filled with iron, This tram ran upon 
on inclined plane, sof about one in eight fall, so that 
when the water or spoil reqnirod to be raised from the 
bottom of the* pit, a horse was attached to the tram, 
and with little exertiofl drew the same down the plane, 
the nit-buc||et ascending. When the same is discharged 
on the top, the horse returns wfth the trams up the 
plane, ready to start again,— Cardiff and Mevtliyr Adv. 
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of Science in its influence upon the con- 
dition Of the People 
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CKtmeHt 

BnS^ng Sahtrd^y Januwrp ^thf 1640 , 

It is DQt an agreeable feature in the commU'- 

uicationa whicn we receive ton tlie Trades, wUh rapidly 
multinlyi^ jfrequeney, that so proimneut a place is ocou* 
pied oy disputes of one kind or*^w»Qjlher, ^To emotJier 
infonnatibn about those qlifeencee, nowever, is the laat 
way to remedy the evil. Ninc-tent-hs of the disputes in 
the world are caused by want ol> right Understanding; 
mne->^tenths of the discomfort, by want of cowage. If 
men came to a thorongh^omprchension of tlleir own cir- 
cumstances and those of others, and had the boldness 
fully to carry out their knowledge in act, injustice miffbt 
be drove from the earth. Eveiy advance m knowledge 
brings us ueJirer to that distant goal We cannot deal 
with a dispute until we know wluii it ia ; we cannot know 
what it is unj^il we hear boUi aides ; and for that reason it 
very often happens that neither side can deal with it. 
Have it all out, and we are at least giot going on in the 
dark. On such grounds we hold it a mgUj duty for a 
peacemaker to brnig to light as much as possible rcspect- 
Ujig the disagreements batweeii the two great classes of 
employers and employed — because a thorough knowledge 
of all tlip lacts is the first step to a right understantUng. 
Organization of labour, in propertion as it advances to- 
wards oompletenoss, facilitates the good intelligence which 
may ultimately be attained, because it helps to develope 
the wants and jpowers of the working classes — to show 
what they wi$h done and what tliey can do. 

One word as to the handling of the materials with 
which our correspondents oblige us?. Their aqfMunts 
cannot be too full and exact. If we resort to widg- 
mciit, each w ill remember tliat our correspondents are 
many, that our space is limited, and that the extension of 
this department must greatly depend on the degree of j 
support which we receive from uiose to whose interests it 
is devoted. 

Those interests will not be injured by our maintain- 
ing as independent and impartial a judgment a.s in us 
lies. 

A remarkable dispute is going on between the J(mnr»ey- 
mcn Shoemakers of Hclfasl, Carrickfergus, and Lisburn, 
in Ireland, and their employers; and a correspondent 
has sent us an accomit of it, on behalf of the trade. In 
the June of 1644, says our correspondent, a new system 
of association was propnsvid as more advantageous to the 
trade of the journeymen shoemakers. The plan was at 
once entertained, and a report of the proceedings on the 
occasion was printed, with the rules and regulations which 
were adopted At a conference last April, some slight 
modiiication of the laws took place, and a second rc^port 
was published, wherein allusion was made to certain 
Rtipulations. These stipulations were, that no strike 
should be allowed for an advance of wages, on the suppo- 
sition of obtaining assistance from the common fund of 
the association; while in all eases of reduction^ this sup- 
port was to be unconditionally given ; it being also pro- 
vided that the amount of levy on each paying member 
should be no more than threepence per week. Some 
months ago the employers of Belfast attempted lo reduce 
thrir worTbnen’s wages; the example was followed by 
other masters ; but all their attempts were resolutely re- 
sisted, and the employers at last gave way. * S^ince that 
time, the same employers, smarting, as it would se«an, 
under the knowledge of this discomfiture, hivre fonned 
themselves into a stricter counter-union ; extending it to 
Lisburn and Camckfe%us, tlie first about seven, and tlie 
other about ten. miles distant from Belfast Thus or- 
ganised, they made simultaneous attacks on their men, 


notf and ilmuld be glad to be correctly Informed. So 
I stands the eontest at present 

Meanwhile process of organisation iir detail ad- 
vances. A oommnnmatioD from Manchester itiibrine ns 
I of a recent mo^ment among the Card-grin&rs nnd 
AVrtpperj; a body rapresented as having “beeri hitherto 
very apathetic.” They have formed an association to 
oonsider the means of addressing some of the evik arising 
from their kboripua and unwholesome employment; 


cotton manutacture. The injurious nature of the em- 
ployment proceeds fVoni tho worjbnan’s inhaling an 
atmosphere charged with motallig particles and nbies. 
The meeling^ook place on tho M»th of December, 
184^1 a number of laws and regulations were passed; 
and delegates were appointed m be sent to the neighbour- 
ing dfstripts. U])wards of LOHO memluira have been 
enrolled ; and it is the intention of the association, when 
sufficiently eidarged, to join .‘with the other bodies” of 
tradesm^ “in^the general movements that are going 
on.” ” The members of the Manchester districts nold 
their mok^hly meetings on the last Friday in each month, 
in.tlue Temperandb* liall, Mather Street, Great Anpoata 
Street” • 

An address has been issued by the secretaiy of the 

A .... .1.. 'urr 


the journeymen. A cliarge of ** conapiracy*' has been* 
laid sgainat Arthur Ward, the Secret^ of the Belfast 
Section of the Assoclgtiony and the four or five members 
of the Committee; the whole of wh<gn have been bound 
QVertoaueverthechw M the slnsumg asuaealbr the" 
0 unty (Aiitiiin)f hehr at Carrickfisririii. iTpon what 
gjrpuiida 10 igiteme « 


delinmients to Juatibe. Mr. George Bisket of the Wake* 
field Shoemakers^ Society, mentioris one James Quin as 
a defaulter in fhie way i ami a short time ago^there hvm 


Wiban, The Wiean colliers warn their fellow-workmen 
in other parts of country i^ainst qgeiitsof the masters 
” ptowling about ” in search of strangers to take the places 
of the workmen who are on strike. 

A llcw association is about to be organised among the 
Plasterers. An address has been published, proposing a 
general union of the whole trade; and a meeting of 
the delegates is appointed at Manchester, for the 24Ui of 
February. 

The scheme of co-onerative labour ‘proposed by Mr. 
Baker, a journeyman FrirUrr, an(} promulgated in our 
firrft number, has suggested these remarks to the editor of 
a provincial paper. ” There is one point in Mr, Baker’s 
letter which we think needs elucidation. Hot being a 
practical printer, we emmot pronounce authorilatg/ely * 
on the relative uierits of the day-work and ' piece-work,’ 
so as to say which is the best system for the trade under 
existing social arrangements. But tliis much, we think, 
we may safely affirm in a general way, as regards buJh 
industrial little republics as we are speaking qf, namely, 
that to ensure perimmence and success to any establish- 
ment of the kind^ two tilings are absolut^ essential : 
first, that every meiliber shalfi at all times, nave an equal 
share of capital in the concern, whether they be goodi» 
workmen or l>ad— whether they can earo more or less ; 
secondly, that on me payment of weekly j^ages, and in 
the periodical division of profits, every member’s wages 
and shire of profit shall be according to the actual 
service he has' rendered to tne concern, that is to say, 
according to the mere number of hours he has worked, 
or pretended to work. Tliese two provisidlis are essential 
to procure justice between man and man ; and unless 
all the operations of such an establishment are founded 
upon strict justice, it must of necessity go to pioces, from 
endless jealousies and disputes to which 
would give nse.” 

AnoUior mechanics’ insti|^ite has been established 
within the city. It has grown ont of a small Mutual 
Instruction Society founded ten years ago. The insiitu-* 
tion is in Gould Square, Crutohed Fnara. There is a 
library cowtaining about^three |jiousand books, a reading 
and coffee-room , and the area Df*one of the arches of the 
Blackwall ftailway baa been conyerted into a lecture- 
room. * Besides W6ekl;jr lecturea, tire institution provides 
classes for instruction in the sciences, music, and craw^g, 
at a cost of 2a. per quarter tp each memW- 

A case disposed of «t the last Surrey Quarter Sessions 
has an important bearing on to defalcation of money 

i.... -i«s * -i* fm.. -m 
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an advertLaement in one of the London papers respecting 
an officer in a Liverpool society, who had abMondcd 
with the ^’operty of the memhers. In /he case which 
we have mentioned, James i'Uompson, swretary to the 
Silk, Cotton, and Cloth l^rinters’ S^iety, appeared 
before the magistrate^s in Quarter Sessions, at Merton, 
under an indictment brought against him by the Book- 
binders'* Society of London, for cmbeazling three sums 
of 10/. each, being parts of a total debt of dOi. lent by the 
latter society to the Merton Block-printos. Tlie case 
was mentioned in our first number. Mr. Chamocfc 
oouusel for the defence, remarked that uie case was of 
rather a peculiar character, and he therefore took | 
somewhat peculiar course. An ofifer had been made 
by Mr. Payne, the counsel for the pifsecution, that the 
prisoner should be recommended in the strongest man- 
ner to the merciful consideration of the court if he 
pleaded guilty to the indictment : Mr. Chaniock was 
almut to recommend his doing so : feeling, though the 
defendant and his friends considered that morally he was 
not guilty of the charge, yet that leffally the offence 
would be made out against him. It must be admitted 
that the defendant neglected to eiite| on his^iooks tlie 
suras of* 10/. each: this omission imght, in strict Inw, 
amount do embezzlement; but a largensiim was due to 
him from some of the members of the society : wherefore 
he was not so particular as otherwise life should have 
been. Accordingly the prisoner pleaded guiltyj and was 
merely required to enter into Ins own recogmzamje to 
receive judgment when called for. 


Corrcsjwittiencf* ^ ^ 

To /fee Editor qf the Peopled JoumaL 
Sir, — T he first number of the Peoi»i-f.’s Journal 
fell into my hands yesterday. I read it nearly through 
before going to bed at night, and was very much pleased 
with it hfy heart overflowed with grateful feehugs as 
I road the sentimentih of interest which it contained for 
the welfare of the mass of the people. It was very 
pleasing, too, to see enumerated, as was done by Mr. 
Howitt, the names of a number of authors who have had 
at heart' tlie same object ; and though their works may 
never fall into my hands, the mention of their names will 
never be heard by me without the recollection that they 
have written on behalf of the pwple. For the matter for 
perusal and thought furnished in its columns, your jour- 
nal will dbe very valuable » and if it contains the wants 
and wishes of the working man expressed in his own 
words, it imiy, probably, thereby^ ho* more valuable, as 
thoijc wants auu wishes nfay receive the attention of the 
• nhihmthropic ; and many a working man maybe bene- 
titled in-an intellectual point of view^by aspiring to write 
a few lines fqjr it. One want of the working man has been 
a medium of this kind. # t 

Born of poor parents ^ a village m tms cotimy, I was 
an early witness of the wants of the poor in various 
respects. At the age of five years I commenced working, 
ana ihencefofward my eaminjjs, scanty ^ though they 
were, could not be dispensed with. The instruction of 
the village schoolmaster was a luxury I often longed for, 
but longed in vain. But though tins never fell to my 
lot, at the age above-mentioned, I became a scholar ii|| a 
dunday-school, and, with the perseverance pendant on 
a desire to learn, have byfneans of instruction received 
there, become a good reader ; and that has been a source 
„ of great pleasure to me i for though unable to purchase 
books, I nave many times longed to read ; I have some- 
times had one lent me, i^id hage often found interesting 
aUd instructive articlds in some of tlil low-priced publi- 
cations which have latterly become numerous, but in no 
of, them have 1 found the contents throul^hont so 
^ ^ ^ ^ People’s Journal. 

Whm I » boy-^and I am but young y«t, oply 23, 
yoMas*-! nelfir hoatd ot a weekly publication except a 
]t«d«jp»per ; aoil working man in the vUlage was 

a ueWiipaper yeader* and 1 believe be was conudeted by 
the equiye and somB of , his tenants (farmera, seldom^ 
aa^me to be wasting every minute of time' 

ho spent in its Even now tliat newspapers have 

' ' %ana a taste for reading apd iutelligenoe be- 


come more extensive than fifteen or twenty years 
there is still, it is to be feared} a feeling of this kind 
amongst many of the more wealthy inhabitants of 
country places towards working men who read a news- 
paper. They appear to think that a man does it solely 
on account of polifics, and by doing it becomes more and 
more disafi^cted towards them and their clasa and a 
sower of dfseontent among bis neighbours. On tne other 
hand, the wprking^mAi who reads the papers, sees how 
he is looked on, and hears what he is thought of, by his 
wealthy neighjiours, who have expressed their disappro- 
bation of him to some one who tells him; and he tiunks 
it is the aim of the wealthy classes of society to prevent 
the workinf classes having any mental pleasure, and to 
keep them for ever in a state of moral slavery. Now, 
there is error on both sides ; and the lasting interests of 
both classes require that that error should he removed ; 
and 1 hope the People's Journal will be a great in- 
strument in removing it. The wealthy must learn that 
it is an intelligent spiiit, and not a destructive disposi- 
tion, which induces men to sacrifice sOme physical com- 
fort to have a newspaper ; and that it is not for the pur- 
pose of conspiracy tnat a number of them unite over a 
newspaper, hut for the purpose of purchasing it the easier 
by three, four, and in some cases a larger number, con- 
tributing their penny or three-halfpence, as the case may 
be, to pay for it, and that all may liear the contents by 
one of them reading it; for some who contribute to a 
newspaper have never been taught to read. On the other 
hand, the working man must learn that the wealthy in 
tlifiiking ill of Mm, have been actuated by erroneous 
icieas, and not by a determination to prevent him having 
any mental einoyment. Some of the higher classes may 
probably think the working cUvSses incapable of mental 
refinement. If so, they must be taught that they are 
in error. But I am trespassing too much ou your time 
and space; and so conclude, subscribing myself, most 
gratefully, 

A Leicestershire Workino Man. 

Leieestershire, Jan. 11, IS-W. 
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« 

“ Obey the law** is the grand exhortation to the 
poorer classes, and small indulgence is shown to the 
poor man who infringes the oodf. How i^dfiil is it, 
then, for those who make the exhorflhtion set the ex- 
ample ; How ugly a feature is it in their conduct when, 
the law not exactly suiting their j^onvenidbce, they coolly 
set it aside. He who exacts ohedietioe to the law, and 
refuses eqiial ohediencO in his own perso^li fulRls the 
definition of a tyrant. 

Bach is in substance the charge made against their em- 
ployers by the Framework Knittstat for whose protection 
the ‘‘ Ticket Act” was passed last session. The act, 
which came into operation on the 1st of January, obliges 
every manufacturer in the trade to^ deliver, with the 
work given out to each workman, a ticket signed by the 
employer, setting forth all particulars relating to it. The 
commencement of its practical working hi^ created ^>tuo 
commotion in the towns to which it applies ; ana wo 
have been favoured by t'l^e representatives of the trades 
with copious information on the subject. 

The Framework Knitters of Leicester anticipated 
the masters would resist by wolhsing work except 
under conditions involving the abandonment of the i 
men's rightsi. Under this impression, they have held a 
meeting in theunarket-place ; where, says the “ Loieo'^ter 
Chronicle,” unanimous rosoliAions were Carried, con- 
demning the conduct of the manufacturers, evincing 
a determined spirit not to work without the J‘yRt was 
compiled with,” and declaring that sooner than give up 
their legal rights they wouU apply to the parish for 
relief. A circular has been put forth by the Frame- 
work Knitters for the purpose Qf raising thnds to enable 
“ the po<»r to bring their cases before the magistrates 
for adjudication.” whisrein it is asserted, that “since 
the Act came Invo operation, several meetings of manu- 
fheturera and agents have been held to ' starve the mob 
into eomplianee’ with their desire ; namely, a determina- 
tion not to act in conformity with the laws.” 

In Nottingham, Iho Framework Knittere allege more 
positive evidence as to the hostile intentions of the 
masters. Thdy themselves began In a verv different 
spirit : the 1st instant, being Thursday, and not a day 
of general delivery at the warehouses, and the people 
knowing that the agents had not been provided by the 
manufacturers with tickets, the hands worked the week 
out as usual, in order that no complaint might he mode 
of thoir haste. Of course the men expected that on 
Monday all would be prepared ; but they have been de- 
ceived : in most instances, both employers and agents 
who gave tickets, did hot comply wil^ the forms laid 
down by the law, but gave tickets to serve their own 
purposes, demanding, m many instances, more work 
with no advance of wage?. The men say that the 
masters and agents do not pay for what is called “ bump 
“ and this ^ to the enormous weight of from two to 
Beaten ounces in a dozen of ht>so/ The demand being 
refused by the hands, a meeting was convened, and a 
deputation was appointed to wait on the mayor with a 
request for^he us© of the Town-hall, in oadcr to hold 
a meetings After conversing with the deputhtlon, the 
mayor deferred granting the use of the ball 'antil he nad 
seen some of the other magistrates. The mayor ex- 
pressed an Qpiniim that Ticket Act could not be car- 
ried out, as it^rtve so much trouble to ^the manufac- 
turers ! The workmen then determined to call a iqeot- 
ing by the^betlman; they as^rabled at the Kingfireorge 
on Horseback Inu, and thence adjournedHo the market- 
place. More than three thousand workmen were pre- 
sent : and they adopted the fullowiiy; resolutions « 

“ That the workmen employed in the frame-work 
knitting brnnclles, in public meeting assembled, do re- 
solve that, wherdos a daw has tmen paused compel 
PBanafhetiirerB to deliver a ticket the mntarial to 


until the law il fully carried ouw. That whereM * state- 
ments' have been delivered by the workmep employed 
in the severoPbrancheS of the frame-work knitting triuSe 
to the employers, we resolve to work to, and be giiided 
by those statertibnts. That in order to encourage bur 


by such agent or employer for doing his duty, by con- 
tribtttions raised as a victlm-ftind. That in order fully 
to establish a power whtreby the foregoing vesoUitious 
may be carried Into effect, wo pledge ourselves to unite, 
•and to induce others to do so, Without loss of time. 
That the committee be empowered to take such steps as 
shall^o deemed fly them the best ealcnlated to imprv^ve 
tho condition of the workmens by waiting Upon persons 
whosiS' influence may bo deemed of importance in our 
proNont struggle.” The workmen have also is,sued an 
address to the trade, exhorting them to unite in self- 
defence. • 

^ Anothbr larifb meeting of the same trade has been 
since helddn the public markot-place ; and the following 
additionil resolutions were unanimously agreed to 
“ That we, the^i?Vamfl-«yorA: Knitters in publte meeting 
assembled, do resolve, that the law having passed the 
Legislathre t^ r.otnpel manufacturers to deliver a ticket 
with the material to be wrought into hosiery goods, 
setting forth the quality and quantity, fashion and 
price, for each description of work mado ; and as such 
law has been passed for the purpose of giving protection 
todhe oporatives;%nd whereas our anployers, first and 
second hand, have u.sed every means in their power to 
ovad^ the said law, we do, therefore, pledge ourselves, 
not to rest satisfied until tliat law be fully compiled 
with by the empluyers. That whereas an expense will 
be incurred in o.arrying the foregoing resolution into 
effect, we, the several branches present, do agree and 
will flubserfbe in support of the hands put, and each and 
all will forward their contributions oeeordtngly. That 
in^i^rder to allay the misundorstaiRiing now existing be- 
tween the employer and iho employed respecting tho 
price and weight of work, we, the workmen, in meeting 
assembled, wishing to establish one systematic weight 
and price according to statement, Invite our empb^^ers 
to an interview. That, whereas some person.s may be 
thrown out of emnloymenfc by resisting impositions now 
in practice, we do recommend that no workmen take 
the frames of the persona discharged until such imposi- 
tions be done away with ?” • 

McNStings on the mmo stirring subject have Still more 
recently been heldf pi Kegwo^^h, Derby, nnda»ther towns, 

I where the hosiery manufacture is extensively carried 
on. • 

I The Framework Knitters of Derby have sent us in- 
I formation of their proceedings in the following letter, 

! dated (|P the 15th •Tanuary,— “ A meeting of this body 
was held at Derby, January# 19th, for the purpose of 
dev'ising the l^est moans to destroy a system of inauu- 
fucturo, technically termed spurious. ^ petition that 
had been drawn up by Mr. T. Winters, the seeretofy, was 
agreed to, describing tho system of manufticture, the inju- 
rious effects it entails upon tho trade, and upon the honor 
of the country as a commercial nation. It also points 
•ut tho views of a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1819; also tho opinion of Mr. Muggeridgo, the Lite 
Ctmimissloner appointed t(l Investigate the grievances 
of that bodv. Several queationt u? great magnitude 
were brought under their notice for epAsidera ion— • 
among the rest, the important quetiioh of protective 
duties, tlfeir infiuenceaon tweM and oammerce, and 
the advantages or disjidvantagel of a twenty per cent 
duty qn hosiery. A resolutitm Was als»i passed pledging 
themselves to support the Feopie*s /»»#•««/, a resolu- 
tion which, 1 trust, they will carry out.” , © 


iiBtiM of t]^ peiMO. And we will Aevot' resi satisfied 

» » 


distriet, tUo oxp^diknoy of their uftton with the United 
Trades Association described In* the Artiole entitled, 

‘ “ The Orgiuiiaiition of Labour,” in onr first UUtnber. 
** By joining yourselves,*' says the writer, * ♦* to Ihe 
Tnii^ Tindes Association fur the protectitn of the 


I 
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( imlustrions classes, you secure to yourselves not only 
;) tlie support of ^e United Trades in a pecuniary 
form, but you secure their sympathy, and your griev- 
( dnces beeoihe theirs as well as your vown. The 
battle of labour a^inst capital will bo removed from 
; a [provincial] loouity to the metropolis; and your 
L case will, in spite of your wealthy foes, And its way 
// into the Britiw Parliament, and hence, through the 

p press, ib the farthest corner of the globe. Nor will 

your employers, when once it is known that you have 
( become a part of such a general association, be so ready 
p* to attempt a contest with you ; dhr less to rule over yow 
with a rod of iron.” The writer also states as a fact, 
that four thousand out of six thousand hands are com-t 
p pelled to make their purchases at the truck $hopB of 
'5 those who employ them. ♦' ^ 

\ , The Unit&d Tradu Assor^iafibu for the Protection of 
(/ the Industrious Classes, entertained their President, 

p Mr. T. Duncombe, the Member for Plnsbury, with a 

v soiree at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on AVednesday, 

(' the 2Ut January, Mr, Wgkloy, the other Member for 

Finsbury, presided. The number of the dibmpany 
M amounted to 450 persons, including many ladies. Mr. 

<. Christie, M.P , was present; letters were readdVom Mr. 

Charles Dickens, Mr, Douglas Jerrold, and Mr, J. M«c- 
) iiini, regretting their inability to take paVt in the demon* 

j strution. After tea came the speaking. “ The People, 

t ' the only legitimate source of political power,” was 

the first toast ; it was introduced by the chairman, and 
enforced by Mr. M‘Uarth. Mr. Duncombe's claims, to * 
public gratitude and confidence were next stated by 
the chairman, wha spoke of him ts a bold, sinegre, 
faithful, and unflinching advocate of popular rights. 

> The chairman remarked, that in an address abouLtu be 

I ' presented to Mr. Duncombe, a hopo was expressed that 

he might yet be a Cabinet Minister : when that should 
come round, his office ought to be that of Postmaster- 
Oeneral ; which would give him the opportunity of open- 
ing Sir James J^raharn’s letters, and of discovering 
whether Sir James, when out of office, entered into any 
treasonable correspoadence ! At the close of Mr, 
Wakley’s speech, a complimentary address to Mr. Imn- 
combo from the working classes was presented. Mr, 
Duncombe made his acknowledgments, and desoanttd 
u ' iho politics of the day. Alluding to repeal of the 

Corn Laws, he observed that the measure was but a 
1 miiiter of time : but he wished it might bo speedy, so 

K an to make room Ibr two other questions — the rights of 

[/ labour, and the extension of the franchise. Mr. Duii- 
,) combo adverted with satisfaction to the Association 

1 established bylJie working classes for the protection 
and emploiUnent of labour, the object of which 
is to create u goml understanding betw-een the employ- 
’ ers and the employed, and thus to avert aimless strikes 
atid such unfortunate disorders as* occurred in 1842. 

. Appropriate subjects were subsequently discussed by 
) various speakers. One fact of some irnport^ce was 


tors. They muust combine their small Mins into Inift 
masses, and manufacture for themselves/' &c. 

in Leeds, an Associative Society is aotvally at work, 
which we shall shortly describe, it is called ** Thf Re- 
demption and its earlier operations are re- 

ported by the ** Le^s Times.” 




To tAe Editor of “ the PtophU JourntdP 

National Hall, 242, High Holbom, 

. • ^ Jan. aist, 1846. 

Sir,— -As Mr. Fox’s Lectures are published weekly in 
our excellent little journal, and as much public benefit 
lay be derived by the hearing as well as the reading of 
hem, the Committee of our Association have requested 


your excellent little journal, and as much public benefit 
may be derived by the hearing as well as the reading of 
them, the Committee of our Association have requested 
me respectfully to call your attention to the desirabUity 
ofappendinff to them the name of the place where they 
are deli verea. I am, your’s truly, 

^ W, Lovett, Sec. 

M it wouldcbe inconvenient to print weekly the name 
of the Institution firom which the above letter is dated, 
we publish the letter itself, and add, that Mr. Fox’s 
lectures are delivered there every Sunday evening. 


jSotwfsf. 

PEOPLE’S PjrCTURE GALLEJtT * 

^ho next specimen of the works of 

, LIVING BRITISH PAINTERS 
Will be n ropy of a design. 

By D. MACLISE, R,A, 

•This will appear in on ea^ly number 

To CoaaxsroNnEMTd.— Wo can receive no anonymous contri- 
butions tx» the Annals of Industry. Names and wldron^s may 
bt* furnished in stiiet confidence, but we must have them a» a 
guarantee of the writer's good fhltli. 

At the request of many snbscriljers we discontinue odvertLw- 
mciits in the body of our work. They will be confined fortlio 
future to the cover of tlie Monthly Pan. 


It will be observetL tlvnt this and the previous page .arefolioed 
separately, so that when tlie volumes are bound, the Annals of 
Industry ‘may be removed altogether from the work, or penna- 
nently preserved In a collective form 

We should like to see a specimen of the Papers proposed by J . 
J. F. (Islington), Their interest and value would iiecessanly 
depend on their treatment We may say tbC some to G.P. F. 
(Cumdon Town.) 

Dwllned with thanks, W. G. G. ; “ Learn to love the God you 
fear.” “ The PtwpltVs Hymn,*' wWch should liavobcen sent to the 
Editor; “ The Alchemist of Bagdad “Lines to Ebenezer EUiott;*' 
“ Essay on the MiVltia W. W. (“ Ltbes to Uickens,") «tc. ; C. 
H. J.j “ Fragment on the Goodacre Meeting ” '* Unity of La- 
Ixjur;” “A poor Man’s Wish;" “Sketches from Lite; and 
the Paperon Capital Punishment, by M. M. F. , 


mentioned in connexion ,wtth the ” Okartut Cf-Oocro- 
tive Land SociHy although not yet six months in 
existence, it numbers ft’um5,0U0 to 6,600 members, and 
possesses an accumulated fUud of nearly 5,OOOL The 
whole of the evening passed with hilarity and har- 
mony, 

Mr. William Howitthas been urging the Oigauizatiou 
of Labour in a letter to the “ Leeds Times,” itself *a 
Valuable coadjutor to the cause. ** I can scarcely 
express to you,” says Mr Howitt, “ the agreeable sur- 
prise with which 1 Tead in the * Leeds Times,’ your sug- 
^ gestion for the operatives to combine, not for in 

which they always come off with the wor^t ; but for 
man%^aQtming themself 5.'. . . % 

The mast«r*maunfacturers act only on the principles 
of human nature, the spirit of which, U to aspire^ to pos- 
eerg, and .to clothe ourselves with authority and the | 
goods .Frovldence ; and in a country like this where ( 
wmdth tm give tmh power, suck Honour, and $uoh ad- 
vuutiigeftr every man that can get capital will get it. { 
^.M....The thing is not to envy these meii» not to i 
Wjmt ^Pull them dovn, not to accuse them of deftaud- ! 

labottring millions of their due, but to bid the 
tfpBnas also wpltk* To bid thorn also resolve no longer I 
jlo M th|i slave of their own gains, but to become mas- 
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Short Tmo is the subject of most pvomiueuoe in our 
Annois for the Week. Xjord Ashley has iutro<^ced it in 
Parliament betimes this sessiim.but not gi*eater 
prospect of eueoess, oven for the liniited mttjisure under 
consideration, than attended his efforts lasFyear. The 
nature of the (question forbids us to entc^' upon it inci* 
dentally, in this page; it is so vdst in its scope, and so 
much entangled with oilier questions, We must post- 
pone opinions of our dSvu until, we hope, no ni slant day, 
when we can investigate the whole of it with cof^nato 
til utters. Meanwhile all discussion helps to elucidate 
it; and therefore we view with peculiar interest the 
proceedings which it is our present task to narrate. 

Lord Ashley moved on Thursday, the 129th pf January, 
ibr leave to bring in his measure. The object of the 
bill is to restrict the time of work fV>r *' young persons” 
above ago of thirteen, to ten homfti a day. Ho did 
not repeat the arguments which he had so <#'ten odvaifbed 
ill favour of the proposition, for these reasons, — the 
decision against it last year was rather of Ministers 
than of Parliament. Of forty-two representatives of 
bnitory districts, thirty-three voted with him. And, 
Mibsequontly, experiments have Boeri made which prove 
the truth and safety of his principloLS. Mr. Gardner, 
who has extensive mills at MancUeistfir and Preston, has 
voluntarily ro<iuced the time in his factories from tivelve 
tocleieii hours a day, with nibst happy results: the 
quantity of work done is not at all diminished ; it is 
bettor performed ; the wages of the work-pooplo tire not 
less ; th(‘ir health is better ; the females attend more.to 
domestic duties ; habits of reading iucroase among the 
factory hands ; and a better feeling subsists between 
them and their employer. Himilar experiments hawe 
lM*mi attended by similar results at thu mills of Messrs, 
llorrocksaud Jackson, near Preston, and of Mr. Knowles 
in JBolton. Accounts ft'om Prussia report equally well 
of reductions made in the time of work in that kingd^. 
'I’ho limitation of working hours effected by Lord 
Ashley in 1835, and 1836, has proved beneficial in many 
ways : there is a greater demand for children of a lawful 
age; parents send to the factory a gi*eater number, at 
hotter wages ; and the attendance at schools is better. 
Lord Ashley cited corroborative statements by the 
Short Time Association of Operative Spinners ; and oa 
this evidence he contended for the practicability and ex- 
pediency of the proposed bill. Sir James Graham said 
that ho should nut oppose the introduction of the bill, 
though he would go no further. The experiment mon- 
tuined by Lord Ashley were very agreeable in tjjieir 
results, and good evidence against interfering with the 
natural course of things. The anticipated enbet, how- 
ever, had resulted from past rostrictions on the labours 
of youth ill factories — the whole machinery of factories 
had been liiikited in its time of working. At nil events, 
it was better to postpone the further consideration of 
the bill until the House should have dLj>o.sed of a mea- 
sure intimately coimectetl witli the welfare of the wurk- 
iiig’classes ; Sir Robert Peel’s linanciivl measure. No 
arguments *hiid yet been advanced which would induce 
Sir .lames to support the second reading. The bill was 
supported, dh the ground of tApected benftHj; to the 
“ young persons,” by Hir George hVicklaiid, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Wodehouse, Muntz, 
Mr. John 0‘Connell, Mr. Fielden, Mr. AVaklpy, Mr. 
8}j(irman Orawford, anf Mr. Newdegnte. H wiis resis- 
ted, as an undue interference with the rights of property 
and the natural state of the liilwmr market, by Air. 
Trelawuey,* Mr. Hume, Mu Rickhaim 
Roebuck, Mr. Philip Howard, and Mr.^right. Mr. 

’ Rright said, Mr. Gardner’s manager had told him that 
further reduction to ten hours had btteu contimplatod in 
Jiis mill ; but it was found to bo imjpracticable. Lord 
Ashley's bill was introduced, and I'ead the first time. 

But another procoedbfg possessed stjiU gfoater interest^ 
for us, resting. as It doe# o» the spoiltaneon* and*ind<i-* 
pendent energy of the working men. The general com- 
mittee of the Friendly Society of Operative Masomf at 
LHerpool, called a meeting of their body on the !80th of 
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January, at the Concert Hall, in Lord Nelson Street* 
between six hundred and seven hundred assemfiled j by 
far the greateunumber being Mn&ons. The sswloty 
favoured up with their own report of the proceedings f 
and a very weU executed report it is, ' The speakers 
stated their case in so able and interesting a manner, 
that we mn&t devote much of space a.s wo can to an 
analysis of it, The gredt grievance of the trade, says 
Mr. Carter, the C.O. ^cretary of the Society, is the 
aurplils labour. By surplus lalmUr he means that there 
too many Masons travelling in search of employ* 
ment, for whom provision must ne made while so tra- 
gelUng, and who have to be supported, during the time 
they are out of oinploymoiit, by their tbllow workmen. 
The expense for tjiat object alone, during the last seven 
years, had nearly averaged per year. In the 

relief yf tramps, for the last 'ten years, just dMO.OOO, 
had been paid ; but in one year alone, when the distress 
of the country was great, nearly 4^2,000 was paid to 
raembor.** in search of emplqyment. For sick and fu- 
neral exj^nses,^ £6,0(10 has been paid by the societies 
since the mnaluamatiou of its funds in 1840. There are 
alxmt 8,(|p0 Masons in England; and it is speaking 
w4hiii hounds to’sHy that 2,000 are only partially em- 
ployed throughout the year. Let these 6,000 Masons, who 
may be supposed to bo regularly einployod, give up one 
hour per day^and constant employment would be rea^ 
lizod for 6(X) of those now only partially employed. Mr. 
John Seaton reniindod the meeting of the position in 
whiljh Masons were, in England beftire the establish- 
ment of the uub>n ;^jand the system of persecution pur* 
suetl by masitrs. If one eniployerMischarged a man, 
another refu6o<l to employ him— not because labour was 
scarct,-^ but for fear wo Hlmuld get IVom them that power 
whiuli had so long coullned us in chains — that power that 
dragged the poor borrhostor labourers from tboir homes, 
from their wives and families, and sent them iVom their 
native land, because they dared to raise their heads apd 
unite together as men— because tlieydavpd to seek their 
own protection, and reftised to become the willing siavofl 
of tyrants. The trade labour under other evils besides 
want of employ ment. It is a well-known fact that the 
average ago of regularly employed Masons does not ex- 
ceed forty years ; the average duration of life in oljhor 
out-door employments is from fifty to sisity years, ’in 
such a state of things as this, it seems to me an alter- 
ation is quite necessary. Ndw if wo work owe hour a 
day less we shall certainly escape a certain ainount of 
injury to our constitution, besides having more time for 
recreative exercise and the improAoment of our mental 
faouliios. Mv> Jqfm^ Armstrong considered the short 
duration of life ameng Masoiie to he cause<*1)y hard la- 
bour, and triimping aliout the country in search of em^ 
pbiyment. Disease of the chest is their most predominant 
complaint. Wlion’a Mason comes to about 40 years of 
«ge,ho is generally troubled AVith a cougl?; he goes to 
a medickl man and tells his case. The doctor shakes his 
head, and says, “ Well, my mad, f have had several cases 
of this sort; it is the Mason's disease; all lean do for 
you is tf.> give you some temporary relief'^something to 
case your breast,” Three-fourths of the Masons d l» 
about their fortieth year, leaving their wives and fami- 
lies in poverty. But lot the Mason have time for intel- 
loctnnl improvement, and he will then instruct his ohil* 
cS-en, and when ho dies he will be able to say, I leave 
this world bettor than I found it.” Another thing; 
this shortening the hours ^tf labour, wRl, of course 
raise the labour market. If the lal^Ur Is equalized 
properly, you would nearly be all fuUy employed, and * 
whon omj^oyed would gel gop4 wages, when wages 
fall it is IiocauBoiabourts too^UUi^t ; male lahcitr 
scarce, and wages rise. 

Mr. JJavies complained of the little sympathy dis- 
played on this oceasiort by^the itpptr and middiing 
classes ; none of whom attenli^^tj|ie meeting. $ The sslltoie 
speaker compared this temnneraHon of working Masons 
with that received ln> the gorornment departmimts, 
such as the Excise, fie. ‘d*h^rethds{^, employed work only 
from ei|(lt Jitt foUr, recelvlhg at the very lowest esti* 
mate 4z. per Week more than any mason avko works tea 
hours per day. As a remedy to •these varKis evils, 
a rcduti^on ip the hours of labour is suggested. If as 
much Vages Be obtained for nine hours labour as |tt 
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how received for ten, an advance on labour will be rea- 
lised, and tire employment will be better distributed. 
jlSrhe two fiHlowing resolutions were carried unanimously i 

" That it is the opinion of this meeting, the condition 
of the masons of ISngland is such, as reouires conside- i 
Table improvement, bo^ morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally ; and we are of opinion thafsa reduction of the hours 
of labour in the summer months to nine hours p6r day, is 
better calculated to effect such improvements, than an 
advance of wages; jirid pledge ourselves to use our 
utmost exertions to carry itf into effect.” ** That 
order to carrj out the spirit of the resolutions just passed, 
effectually, it is ueecssary that a good understandix^* 
should exist between every member of the trade; and 
to effect this, it is essential that all whff are not members 
of the Masons' Society should enter it as early as pos- 
sible, and that a coniinittec be appointed by thatfsociety 
to convey our intentions to the employers of Inverpool 
and its vicinity.” 

A correspondent makes a favourable report of the 
progress of a movement commenced among the Printers 

JberdeeUf several months ago, to reduce the hours of 
labour from eleven to ten hours daily.* With a viei^ to 
obtain a general co-operation of the trade througliout 
Scotland, the proposition has heen remitted to the 
J^orthern Board of the Northern Trades’ Association. 

The dispute that has for some time been going on 
between Messrs. M‘ Michael and Grierson of Bridgi^rth* 
and the working Carpet Weavers in their employ, has 
not yet siibsidea. ,Tne discontent ignong the men led 
to a strike on the 17th December; the masters went 
to law, and the men were brought before the magistrates 
in petty sessions at the Guildhall. The procdbdiiigs 
are given in the “Ten Towns’ Messenger” of January 
28rd. The liearin^ of the cases occupied two days, the* 
Itith and 19th of January. Fifty informations were 
laid by the masters against the wurkmeii, charging them 
with infringement of their contract in abandoning their 
undnished work. M(. Batte was counsel for the prose- 
cution, and Mr. Doogood and Mr. Pullen fov*the 
defence. As the cases are almost identical in nature, 
that of John Jones, the drat man brought up, will suffice 
to tiiow tile nature of the proceedings. Jones had been 
in Mr. M’MichaeVs employ for twenty years. On the 
17th of December he and his fellow- workmen went up 
to Mr. M^Michael with a written complaint that the 
materials served out to tlicm were bad ; requesting to 
be Bupplkd with better. Mr, M'Michael refuseti to 
accede to the request, saying, accordirig to one account, 

“ We are neither married, nor vfeddea, nor bound to 


“We are Hfijther married, nor widced, nor bound to 
each other ’.nnish, and ir you dod’t like it, leave it” 
Whereupon Jones and h's companions struck work. In 
the course of the examination, Mr^ M*Michael .said, 
“ the materiajs in question were purchased in Ireland, 
and paid for; we had no other to goon with, and lris?y 
would not have lasted a ^rtnight” In proof ihut the 
materials wjsre of j^ood ouality, Mr M^Michael asserted 
that they had been shown to a deputation of the 
Kidderinin.ster* Union, who were satisfied with them. 
The counsel for the defence took objections to some 
points of the proceedings; Jones di(f not leave work 
wholly on lire J7th, but had been working since; and 
by Mr. M'Michael’s own testimony, hr had said, “if yofi 
donft like it, you may leave it the word “ finish” not 
being actually used. The# objectiouH were overruled. 
After a longt coivsultatiou, the Mayor pronounced the 
ijfbllowmg judgment : Jones, you are found guilty of 
the charges alleged against you, and, consequently, are 
lilble to the tine W tokir^? tire gasc imp its con- 
rideration, the t^ourl aetuencea you to pay a fine of 1/. 
and tbe/«xmreew^ or in default to be miprSsoired one 
inohtb ijfl Sdit^WBoury gaoljj^lind kept to hard labour.” 

fvn*m of sentence gave 
him pLO 'cnltiK®^'rfhppe^^iT^The same sentence was passed 

ceplad|ije naade ^v the magistrates to acknowledge 
thmr and return their employment,* under a 
nQi^}re£|be expenses ; tire expenses 

to % by and Grierson, and to 

H^OMUOtod out of the wages Ihr the fir^t pieq< The 
‘pte*’ were adjourrfea. Messrs. ,H’ Michael and 
GwersouavoifiB loudly hooted on their way to theSr resi- 


dences, to which they were accompanied by tire police. 
The next morning, Friday, the 16th, many of the pri- 
soners bad their breakfasts brought them to the gaol by 
their wives ; and in the evening of the same day a con- 
siderable number of carpet- weavers^ held a meeting on 
the Cricket Ground to state their grievances, the result 
of which was tliat a body of them was formed which 
went roiM the town^the same evening, and collected a 
sum suffidfently hirgc (nearly 20^.) to liberate tlie men 
who had already been sentenced ; and they were released 
from custody*about half-past eleven the same night 
The second day’s pfoceedings in court were of much 


the same cj^araeter. One of the nrisoners having been 
fined in the sum of U., Mr. Pullen addressed the bench, 
urging upon them, if they convicted, at once to convict 
according to the act in the sum of 2/., thus giving the 
men the power of appeal to another tribunal If they 
went to gaol at present, their only course to adopt would 
be to bring actions against the magistrates. After some 
consultation, the bench complied wilh this reqin^st. 
Two cases were |elected to rule the rest, and the two 
mgi entered jnto*recQgnizances to appear for trial at file 
next General (Juarter Sessions ior Bridgnorth, I'iic 
settlement of the question thus stands over till JVluicli. 
The men persist in their resolution not to 'urn to work. 

^'o CoRRESPONuKNTs. --'i» e ca)i rc’cf'i\i' r lony- 
moiis contributions to^.tie Annals .jf Kdii ‘’w Nniiu,', 
an?l addresses may be funiislred in f . t 'C, luit 

we n^ust have thorn as a guarantee of the winer's good 
faith. 

It will be observed that this and th »revious p.igo 
Ve foliood separately)^ so that when the ,'oliimes are 
bound, the Annals of Industry may he removed alto- 
gether from the work, or permaijcntly jucseiw d in a 
collective form. 

Many correspondents from time to time honour ns hy 
expressmg great interest in the Peo-/>h Jovnial, and -by 
inquiring how' they may 1 dp to proinoh’ its sale. We 
answer simply hut emphaticaJly, hy hstributing our Pro^ 
spectm as widehf as possible among their friends and 
acquaint an ces, and more especially among any asso- 
ciations or large bodic'' of men with which they may 
happen to be connected We shall be happy to forward 
any number of Prospectuses for this purpose, free o 
expanse, to parties who will apply for tliem, either at 
the local agents, or at the Peojp/e’.v/omn// office, 09, Pieet- 
strcct. It is hardly possible to overrate the good that may 
thus he done hy any individual subscriber. 
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Vht meeit 

Ending Saturday, February 1846. 

The world is sometimes appalled by signs state iu 
which the industrious classes, tl*e atai>le mankind, 
exist. Long ago, a goverinnent comtJfisaioni/mde known 
the fact that in Ireland, annually, in the iutt^val heiwocii 
the old and new potato crops, two or thsce millions are 
reduced to a state of destituti^ln. The fact was not 
doubted ; it has not been forgotten ; but it luie sunk to a 
sfAle truism in Rtatisucal or political works rand nothing 
lias been done to alter iL Statesmen have Buffered tliat 
condition of the people to go unamended ; showing, how- 
ever, that tljcy cannot plead even the excuse of forget- 
fulness, by using it, from time to time, to point a sentence 
of some artifieial oration in parliament or public meeting. 
Is that political earnestness or honesty? Jlut that fact, 
slicicking us it is, indicates a slate of matters far more 
frigljlful. If among seven millions* of people two or 
tlju'c arc destitute, the rest, their bmhrcj* must aU^ be 
til a state verging on destitution. Suclt is the fact ; w-c 
all know it , but what earnest efforts are made to .alter it ? 
Well, that is ibe ordinary condition of the people ; hut 
all people 1 'c liable to visitations of an extraordinary 
and disastrous l:'md- -the state tVeu of the Irishnnay he 
>»orse. And such is the ease; the two or tlirec millions* 
'd' th'MituJc «re J is. yeav to he four millions fa mislyng ; 
.,iui Die Unit •dtrrlh is Uilust^ouch longer, (Commis- 
sioners Professor Imidlcy and Dr. Lyon IDayiair, have 
iiuule a report to governmifut on the subject, extracts 
Dmoi whh’h w'oco presented (o the House of Commons by 
the fiome Secretary, Sir .lames (Jli'aham, ou the (Jth of 
Febiuarj. The report is dated from Dublin Ca.sDc, on 
the 2yth January. The report is dated from jluhlin 
Castle, on the 29th January. The extent of the evil»is 
thus described * — “ It appears, from undoubted authority, 
Diat of thirty-two counticii m Ireland, not ouo has 
escaped Jaiiuie in Die potato erop ; of 1;10 pooi-law 
unions, not one is exempt; cd’ ‘JO’ib electoral uivibioiis, 
above 1400 irc i‘"*tainly iei>orted as Ij.'ivmg suffered . and 
^ we have no vcritiiuty. uuDI the receipt of the more inhinte 
ravurns now m pvogics''-, of e'jni]>letion, that the rejuaining 
COO haie altogctlitr escaped.” Tiio difficultv of pro- 
viding ridief by means of employing iahour is Die greater 
that tile disLarci's not continuous iu any one district, but 
that exeepDi'Us occur, thuseausuig a diffeKTe'e in the 
eireumhlaneer of persons oecepying tlie saine loediilv, 
Creat importance is atUebed by the ComniisKroncrs to 
the c ilslencc of poor-houses. They mentimi that tlie- c 
asylums are not ne.arJy full : hut their progress towmds . 
repletion must be eardully noted, jns fnrnifthhjf' an index 
1 the state of the union in which they are situat-’d. 
The onUnary expendituie of the Insli )joor-ln)ijvcs jer a 
year is about 260,000/.; but the ConTmi. sioneiN do ict 
couRider that the relief which the existing liuti^es ,ne 
capable of tiffording will be. at nil suiHeieut to nuHt the 
anticipated distress. As to the iahour c|vie.',tion, it ahu i.s 
beset with difficult (ca. In all liases ot public dh.J. i i s, 
it 4 S necessaVy, as stated by the Coinmittie of ]h:*i 
(May 16),/ to prefer Knuill, local, uinlertakiug*./ wlii'ie 
emplopnc'nt in labour is to be gii cn, ‘ to those on a 
great scale.^ Works on a great scale have a tendency to 
fnvite an accumulation of nunil^rs to a givei# ^pot. and 
probably to disappoint the greater part of them,' That 
wliich is necessary on all sue)' occahioiiK is^peoidiarly 
necessary now." Sir John M'Nedl estimates thi distance 
to which the benefit of employment in public woiks 
extend s at fi' bailes only. On this ^jraiuti of Die relief 
question, tlie Commissioners "entertain the gifJarcst 
doubt whether any aiyustmf ni of publy works can be 
made to meet the need wherever tt may occur; audit 
must be met, or death from famine may be the resiilL” 
Such is the appalling state of the Irish people, such me 
alarming deficiency of resources to meet n ! Oovernment, 
however, have not l^en altogether idle} supplies of 
maize, a highiiy nutritive grain, been procured from 
Amerloaj and parliament is callod upon to aiit ltbrise the 
employment oi the people, at wages, iu order to their 
•Ufilenance, Out of this tremendous visitation there may 


come good — the Irish may learn to depend upon a better 
slate of employment and liettcr food than those on wliich 
they have hiyicrto relied. Nor is England. without its 
f equent sigiiR of Popular fyietchciinrs^. Mr, FerfUSofi, 
whom v.o* have already mentioned as being engaged in 
distributing various articles of relief to the agrufultural 
popul.'ition of Bncklngdiamshire and fJxfordslare, states 
ni ;;nother account which he has lately iiublishcd, that ten 
deseivii.t; imd needy labourcts on the DuVe* of Bucking- 
hum'?; CftLatcs, have each been supplied by him with a 
eoud liiuMi whilst Olliers have hccu assisted to 

fluukclK and j.bct'ts. 1 assure you/' he continues, * 
/* 1 have nut sp'irod iny»clfi but have gone from hovel to 
hovel, day a(ti‘v d.(,v, to sec and oxatnino for m>\self the 
untol^l and imrqiisomjhic sufferings of the Buckingham- 
shire mnl Oxforiuihire pcavSantry 1*’ 

\Ve»print(*(I a st.atcment iu our third number from the 
JinLcrs of lielfa.'it, in w'hich they made complaint n- 
.Miccfins the various hardships of their occupation: by 
the folUuviiig observations in* the “ B. inner of Ulster, " it 
appeal's *h at tli4‘ excitioiis of Die workmen in question 
have not been wholly miavairmg, “ The agiUhou 
amoiigslithe ojie^n^ive bakers,” ‘-;iys the “ Banner," "lias 
staved n good pin pose in exj'osini; tiie hollow ohamcter 
of file apologieifmaile for Snbhiith woik in that husmesB, 
Tlie opeivatives huvi* agreed, al all their meefings, that 
working on (he SabhaDi is not rcMiuIsite. A large pro- 
portion of the cm]>loyLM K li.ue reliiMpiiriied the practice, 
W,a number of uthfis il vias lunir adupled — and lln‘.se 
parJie. hud no ineoiivenicneo fi oin obedieiiec to the law 
ol^God, the dictates of reason, aiql the injunctions of 
ImmaijJiy. The iniimgenu'nls on the Sabbath are shown 
not i^be the work of uecci-isily in thus, trade, and it was 
never supposed to ho one of meicy ; ro wc now antici- 
'pate th’it it will he entirely ahaiuloimd. Tiic practice 
cannot bo long suppressed iu one town and continued 
in another. It formed Die subject of reinoiistraiico from 
the (.perative.> of London, some ycaiij since; and, if it be 
tmiKcessary heie, it must he equally •mmeccssary there 
and everywhere." Suiidav worbqig, Ibc wnhu’ intiinales, 
niTglit command a large tieldi'or useful agitation in many 
cmploymnils. 

A paiagraph is going (he lound of the papers, which 
Rt.'Ues that the Duke Burhinfihum's Lakwren hii^towtx 
rind its neighbourhood are compelled to sudbr from tlie 
mode of payment adopted bv his giace. 'I'lic duKe nro- 
fesres to pay them once a month, though he rarely tlocR 
po! hut he thus exucl.s a .still longer credit. Their 
wage.'!* geiicialJy run for six or seven WTidi:, and then 
they arc paid for one mouth; so Duat the duke tB gfme- 
rally some weeks* yfqteR in the workmei^ debt. This, 
to poor men, none of v\ho.se*wage8 cXeceiOO#. per week, 

IE .1 serious mailer, often preventing them from laymg 
mil their mone>*lo the best advatiUige, by compelling 
Jh^'jutohave recourse to the costly obl^ation of trust 
I'lom gheis. 1 'liis .system, it is said, has been followed 
f.ji' some TiiiK. , 

'J he Fxnue-wnrk Knitters of Nottingham still com- 
plain tii.d tlie mamifaclurcrs continye to^ evade the 
Ticket lavv, whose purport was dcKcnbed in a recent 
number. The law rc<iuires that all caiwes of complaint 
are to he judged hv two justices, and that one of these, 
at least, shall i. either be a manulacturcr, nor bo either * 
nhe fatlier, son, oi broDicr of a manufacturer. It is as- 
KU'tvd that this clause lias been lately infringed. A 
v-t'rivin:m ajjpiied for a wiin.mons against his master for 
nol delivering a tii.kcl with hi.s virork. There tverc five 
nuigist rates to judge Die raise, all or most of tliem con- 
nected i.'jth the manufacture of hosiery.. They dechiri-d 
thuL they couhUnot eJfterlaiff ^Lhe l#Ue§lion because Die 
law was* too imlefinitc to admit of a derasioii. IVobably, 
if oac of the nuigistriites w^as nnemmeeted with the 
manufacture, there was no violation of tlie lawdiere; 
but if the report be true, which we ha\q no reason to 
doubt, it is only one of the many instajices that laws 
made to bind all claHzes arc eflicieiit only against the 
poor, but arc evaded by the rich. 

. The* dispute mentioned in our fourth number between 
the Journeymen ^wwakers and their employers iu 
Belfast, Lisburn, And Canickfirgus, still continufis. A 
late number of tho " Banner of Ulster," gives furthei 
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particulars of the movement A public meeting was 
neld at Belfast, on the 2Ist of January, by the journey- 
men shoeinejkers of the j^ace, for the piypoae of dis- 
cussing their grievances. Besides a n umerous assemblage 
of shoemakers, the meeting was attended by several 
representatives of other different trades. In detailing 
the grievances of his fellow-jouimeymeTi, Mr. M’Cann 
stated, that in 1840 a mutual agreement about wages had 
taken pl&ce between the masters and their men; but 
since that time the employers had attempted to evade, 
and had tried to lower their prices then fixed upon. 

• “ In October last, the journeymen formed a society, iif 
order to resist such encroaclnnents, and to look after the ^ 
general interests of the trade. In prosecution of these 
objects, they then submitted a statement to the masters, 
which they (the journeymen) considered would *j 5 ive 
them a fair remuneration fsr their labour. Some of the 
items were objected to by the employers, and they*were, 
in deference to them, reduced ; and at length a scale of 
prices, to the satisfaction ef both parties, was agreed to, 
to be printed at their mutuSl expense. But before this 
resolution was carried into effect, the nutters Aquired, 
as a preliminary step towards getting work, that eacli 
man sliould sign an agreement to \wk at tile prices 
alluded to for a period of two years, and ^hen, upon this 
being refused, for one year.” The Committee would 
not sanction this proposal, and ” accordingly the men, as 
a body, refused what the masters required. But the 
masters endeavoured to gain over the men individually, 
and thus to destr(^ the resolution of the society, and 
the society itself. Tliey got a form of agreement drawn 
up by a solicitor, stakng that they woiftd engage to giro 
any journeyman employntent for twelve months, wJio 
would leave the society and do his work in a jnriper 
manner. The expression, * do his work in a proper 
manner," being intended,” said Mr. M’Cann, “ as a loop- 
hole by which the masters might, whenever it answered 
tlieir purpose, neutralize the bargain, by finding fault 
with the way in which the journeyman’s work was e\e- 
' cuted.” The speaKer stated that the average amount 
I of wages was IO 5 . or* 1 h., wherejipon a voice crif d 
out, ” say 8«. and you will be nearer it.'" In consequence 
of the existing <nfierences, 220 men, and a still greater 
I number of females, had been thrown out of work at 
I ‘ChriaOmas.-^ Two resolutions were passed ; one asserting 
the right of the journeymen to combine by fair and 
I lawftd means to protect tlieir labour, and the other rc- 
) commending that a joint-stock boot and shoemakers 
company should bj forthwith formed, at shares of half 
* a crown. A committee of twentj was appointed to take 

I steps for carrying the last resolution into effect. This 

I committee re^^ts that the glares ax^ already beginning 
to be bought up with avidity, and that the joint-stock 
I b#ot and shoe company will in a short time be ready to 
I commence operations. « 

I • 

( To the Editor qf the People's Journal, 

^ Sir.— A llow mworldng man, who is anxious for mental 

I and inoral improvement, to congratulate you on the 
publicalion of tlie People's Journal There have been 
) publications professedly designed for raising the work- 

! • ing men, but they have proved to be mere speculations,! 
or thcjir have been connected with sectunanisni ; either 
of which only must destroy their power for good upon 
the minds of the people. There must be some thoi4:ht 
\ about the “ways and means” in carrying on anypub- 
Iftarion, and no one can offer any reasonable objection 
} to k trade, even in literature. Hut a work to* succeed 

I mufit be conducted ts tliu People"^ Jouri^l appears to be, 
with a real spirit of love for the improvement of the 
masses, • 

Theire is now » great desire for the best thoughts and 
the bAi WUjria limotig tlie working population. Some 
years ago it was my lot to be with persons who ex- 
) pressed as eonvinced, that it was best for 

working people not to be well informed ! And why ? 
Because tkelf better knowWge made them impudent 
) to their atiperiors!'* Tnose persons were not of the 
present generation, at^ are nOw past tlie influence of 
I the ^larcu of mind. If there be such now living, thtv 


must soon change their views; for truth is dawning 
upon us, and the improvement to be seen in the masses 
will force conviction. And why should not the people 
be entrusted with the best thoughts— the highest and 
noblest our nature is capable of? Many have said, that 
working men, if sofmrtured, would be above their daily 
toil. No, no, — not so ; but tliey find that an acquaint- 
ance witWiterature, science, and art, sweetens their 
toil; bctteiV their gjpdbuniary condition; draws them 
from the ha^ts of dissipation, and makes them cherish 
kindly feelings towards all. Such employment, when 
the carpenter’ff bench« the shoemaker’s seat, and the 
forge of the blacksmith are left to slumber untouched. 

I begets a lov#of peace universal— lawe for freedom, — and 
a corresponding hatred of whatever would keep down 
thought and feeling in a sectarian or confined channel. 

The department of the People's Journal, confined to 
well-chosen subjects fOr illustration, and so neatly, .-md 
at Uie same time so artistically, cut in wood by Mr. 
Linton, deserves nnich praise. One (mod illustration 
will bo read again and again ; for really such have a 
language, a voice t)jat is sweet, and tliat must be lieard 
ami felt, while^weiity iudiffpent ones will not speak, and 
are soon forgotten. A continuance of the same spirit as 
already manilcsteJ, wrought into form and being by tlie 
minds and pens of the class of writers employed, will 
secure a place for the People's Journal among the 
household treasures of tJu- working classes. 

^ Oh, how 1 like the Portrait Gallery ! To see the features 
of such men as Dickens. Wordsworth, and the host of 
othecs, who, when plying their vocation at^artists, as men 
of litcratuic, or of scJej^ce, do so for the benefit of the 
people. To see their features well drawn seems to bring 
you into their company, and in the absence of them- 
selves, fney do indeed speak to you in their portraits. I 
shall commune with the clioice spirits introduced into 
your Portrait Gallery, because the two already brought 
out, show that they will be “ God’s and the people's 
noules ; ” just tiic men find women I want to influence 
me. People's Journal, goon and prosper. 

Your w'ell- wisher, 

Orford. Joseph Taylor. 

|loitte!e(« 

To CoRiiiispoNDLNTs.— We Can receive no .anony- 
mous contributions to the Annals of Industry. Names 
and addresses may be furnished in strict conndence, but 
we must have them as a guarantee of the writer's good 
faith. 

Many coriespoudcnts from time to time lionour us by 
expressing great interest in the People's Journal, and by 
inquiring how they may help to promote its sale. Wc 
answer simply but emphatically, \yy distributing our Pro- 
specti^s as widely as possible among their friends and 
acquaintances, and more especially among any asso- 
ciations or largo bodies of men with whiwi they may 
happen to be connected. We sliall be happy to forward 
any number of Prospectuses for this purpose, free of 
expense, to parties who will apply for them, either at 
tlie local i^entSjOr at \he People's Journal office, ^9, Fleet- 
street It is hardly possible to overrate the good that may 
thus be done by any individual subscriber. • ^ 
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Cfie mt^ 

iMinhg &cnWirdcit/yt February 1846. 

We have been much gratified by a cemmunication from 
a master manufacturer, tho first of the kind that has 
reached us ; it is in the spirit that w« niost d^ire to see 
e:ate&ded*-that of co~()peration hitwem the %ia$ters and 
men, Mr. J. G, 8tuart, proprietor ortho J^gonio Mills, 
at Mark inch, has sent us three addresses, delivered to 
the ;i^>euple of his factory, hi Novmnbor, 1844, in August, 
and m October, 1845 ; his object luting to develop® for 
the working nien all th5 benefits of which the “ fiictory 
system” is cajmblo. “ Ilocent events and public <iiscus- 
Biotts,” he says, in the first of tho three addresses, 
“have brought into prominent view what has boon 
term^ the ‘ factory system,’ and have placed it in a 
position of antagonism to the iiniustry connected with 
agricultural pursuits. One consequence of this has been 
the appearance of advocates lor the one or the other, 
who have deemed it necessary, for ^le support of the 
system to which they attached tliomselv^, to recrimi- 
nate on the other J trust 1 shall never be found 

so blinded by prejudice as* to deny tho existence of evils 
in the fifetery system ; while 1 snail ever be ready to 
inaintiiin that as a whole it is a great national blessing, 
at tho bsinie time, that it is ihe^iatural development of 
the ever prevalent and still gi-owing aysleni of ‘associa-*! 
tion. Its evils, I believe, to bo accidental, and not iii- 
bereiii;iii tbe^systein, and it will be a ha]»py resuH of 
present di^'ussions, if they sluiltlead tho removal, in 
whole or in part, of those evi]^. Let ns, niy friends, 
•iddroBS ourselves as employers and employed, to work 
out aa far os we can the deliverance of the systeln from 
the evils imputed to it, and to exhibit practically that 
while it is a necessary element in the progress of civili- 
sation, it 18 , indoed, an efficient means of promoting 
human happiness.” In order to these ends, ho inculca^s 
tho necessity of education for adults as well as children. 
The next address is devoted to an exhortation in favour 
of temperance— not the less efi’ective for being moderate 
and jjractical. Mr, Stuart, too, has done Kis part by 
“ providing such substitutes for the public house as he 
- can deviso.” Accordingly, we find that, at his own ex- 
pense, he has established a library, with books to be 
lent or exchanged every Monday ; a reading-room, oi»en 
every lawfril evening ; a Sabbath meeting, for religious 
purposus a Sunday school ; an evening school four days 
in every week, at which children under sixteen years of 
ego are expected to attend, and older persons may at- 
tend ; a Weekly lecture on various subjects, such m 
national history, historical biography, natural history, 
and the like. Some of those institutions have been osta- 
idishod and at work for a your or more. If such a fplrit 
actnatod a-U masters there would bo less discontent 
Muong workpeople, and, no doubt^ eo«groat lui advance 
in their intelligence and good feeling as greatlv to affect 
oven the m jtenal interests of tlie masters. Tkat oonsi- 
deration may possibly ingratiate many gentlemen of u 
“J^raptical’’ kind, who can believe in no human benefit 
i«*t is not indicated in the ledger ; hut it is an injusHce 
toymen of tho class to which Mr. Stuart evidently be- 
longs— they will value, for its own sake, every effort 
that tends to advniico tho Welfare of their species. 

A singulifr, but a very interesting oonvivftik mooting, 
principally <jf foreigners belonging to the wurlting 
classes resident in London, took place ift iho great 
room of White Conduit House, on Monday ^nOvening, 
the 9tli of February,* The society, we understand, is 
mainly oompooed of the natives of Ger'amnyi though 
mombors from all other countries are accepted ; soWhat, 
as one ofnho speakers said# there were in it,Kii8sians, 
roles, Italians, Belgians, Freueh, Amedeahs, Turks, 
English, and Scotch. The great Object of the Association 
js an endeavour to bring about a*i5ort of*brotherho<w 
among the productive classes, 'founded on prinoiidos of 
universal justice and beneficeuce— on the spread of 
wholesome knowledge, •and the lovetof man to man. At 
the top part of the room, near the chair, was placed a 
hMteiUe j^sparenoy bearing the Mowing motto in 
German, Fseuoh, and English— 

** All men ore hrothen." 


The pertyi among whom wore many females^ sat down 
to suppr about nine o'clock. When' the entm Whs 
finished, the real business of tho occasion covhfhetie^. 
The ohairnioil, who was a person of impofteg a^et, 
addressed the company in three several 
Gorman, French, and Englishr—stating in each faRK 
the objects of the eoeiety,^ und the progress it had S,^^. 
It had a library of bo<i^sin various tonguos— hadinehool 
classes for teaching geography, geometry, asfrotiomy* 
Gernsan, French, English, Ac.,' and it was altogether doing 
well. The society, he said, could not but be most use- 
ful in its great attempt lif FrOiUihikkmy aU uho Ifrc by 
I faiowr in one common bond of fej^wekp -itrei^cGti^ely 
‘ o/ cHme or Country ,* it would thus ])oint out the best 
nioaiu of iinproving tboir condition by lessening the 
prosoni undue drudgery of their toil ; so that the neces'. 
saiy leisure luiglit bo <»bttiiuod for the greater security of 
heoltlf, audtho advancement of intemgenoo amoUg the 
.xvholo world of w orkers at large. One of the epmpany, 
un Englishman, also dcUi'ored a very energetic speech. 
Between these and other adfiros.'^us, there were songs, 
acconipi^ied \i^tli music ; tho singers and petfoimiers 
being membors of the society. A dance eonClUdod all. 

is scaAely uedeSsary to say, though the uppUattees ol‘ 
festivity abouiyi^d, the oxcelloiit taste whi<?h suggested 
this festival was in no instance violated, 

A inoajmre deeply aftccting the Workinrf Cbjmee of 
France, and therefore of all those of tho oivilixod world, 
isdmfore tho Chamber of I’eoTN. It has in some manu- 
factures boon tho cubtimi for tho raustor to keep a kind 
|^^e register of thc*work pel formed h>' each person in his 
factory, with tlus dato of the man’s entry on the em- 
]>loygj!ent, the date of his leaving, and the payments 
made to him. This register is kept separately, and is 
delivered to the workman when bo quits his engage- 
ment, forming a kind of certificate of his oondnet to 
be shown t<» his next employ or ; it is called hi^i Uvret. 
Tho law, which hiis existed in one for|» or another for 
about a century, has ni^t been very strictly enforced : 
an|l the bill before tho Peers is meant to oxtenA it and 
to make it more stringent. It will now include iu its 
operation most of those which are termed iu this country 
working classes, exclusively of the agricultural Labourers. 
It is now proposed to prevent the workman IVom ol'iaiu- « 
ing any new omploymeui unless he can produce his 
fivret, and to subject him to penalties for Dot having 
it ji on the otkor hand, if tho master refruio to deliver 
the Hf>ret to a workman on his departure, the workman 
is enabled to claim daiuuges at law ; and tUs master is 
forbidden to include in the livret any refieotioUft, 
whether praise tijj bbtine, on the workman’s Condu**t. 

It is plain, however, that this system of umversal regi i- 
tratiou may bo mado the instrument of nuteh soOi^ 
tyranny on tho #»:u’t of the masters. There is »o 
equality iu it : tho master is not subjected to a process 
of reg^tration by his workpeople, and debarred frout 
engaging idhers unless ho, tog, bus his Uvret. It is pre- 
sumed, w'ith much probability, that tho measure i« in- 
tended as an auxiliary to the surveillance of th® police, 
and as a preventive of political combination^ amongtb® 
working-men. It is strongly contested, clause by cluutie, 
in tho Chamber of Peers, but w© fear that is 

littio chance of its being defeated. 

Tho subject of flavin ff 8^ Jkinks, and their adummyes 
for die humbler clasevs of society , is taken up in a paper 
which is said to emanate from tho of th© eminent 
Scotch divine imd politifal oconomiat, Hr. (bhalmors. 
As one of tho nittstrations of thos® advantages, w<f 
find the dbllowing remarks ou the way in which the 
savings of worUmeu may b# |iadif to subserve their 
interests in koopipg up wagok' “ lu those seasons of 
doprtfcsion, which so often take place in the trading 
world, wlien, by a glut in the taatkot, wages art? brought 
indefinitely low — and so a dreary season bos to bn^ra- 
versed of ui3der*paid and ill-paid ind natty, —when, often 
ibr months togotW, worknteU and their families have 
to live ^ they may ifi wretched starvation, or in wretch- 
ed dej^fxidfiice up the allowances of a poor-house jthe 
peculiar misery or such a condition is, that, to ek© out a , 
bare su^istence, th© olterailvos hre tempted to uter* 
worh* ih order to eompeneate by the antount «f t%)r 
work for the deficiency of their wages. TWU we l^ve 
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freqnentiy among the Weavers of Glasgow ; wliere, 
ill Mpae $»d seasons of overladen markets and atinken 
wages, tlfe prjietjce was to keei> the Ij^m constantly 
going, so that it never lay idle all the xour^d*-tirenty 
honrs»>the man and his wife sotnetimeB taking tboir 
tnrtiB, and sharing tne day’s and night’s work hotween 
them. Wow the effect oEthis mro and frontic ne- 
oeasit)^ and the aort of wretcheo ctoss-purpose in which 
it landed the unliappy parties, insomuch that the only 
result of this their strenuous and excessive lalxffirwas 
both to prolong and aggravate the mischief against which 
they were struggling with all moir might, sorely, but in- 
efflectually; seeing that the woeful predicament into 
which they are brought Is caused by the very glut whi<.li 
they are doing iheir uttermost to f<wd and porwtuate. 
Weuro the weaver, therefore,” says tne writer, and th© 
some argument will meef the rase of every other class of 
wotkmen, “ t<* put by, in the better paid peridil of in- 
dustry, such overplus* of money as he might continue tp 
ppare from his usual outlayings, such money might now 
become, as it may bo very justly denoyiiimted, a lover 
of restriction for, thus, “ the period of oad times 
might l>e incalculably abridged, wdth a cmisumption 
quickened by low prices, luid a ])r(fdTi<:ti<)n /©.'.simet^^by 
the voluntary abstinence of the worVueii, who could 
thus afford to relax and intermit their toils on every 
occasion of miserably low* wages, till, •in the ha]»py 
con^uncti<jn <'f rising imirkets, with cleared and empty 
wai^bouses, their work t-anut to be eagerly sought after^ 
by competing caiiitalists, and its roimineratiim fffjraiii 
ascended till it reached, or, better s|ill, if it overpassed, 
the standard from* which it had fallen.” • 

Chincerning the erection of Jhishonfifu fur a Jgtndon 
fSbwty of tUio who signs Jiiinsclf a iiiaHoii,” 

writes thus, — “As Tam informed that they intend to 
confine themselves solely to tJio masoiiH of London, 1 
would ask whether the two sometiee alrefidy estahlished 
are not suffioieijt for the purpose of relieving distreWd 
masons? Why the general union as a body is not called 
on to assist them ? Whether the benefits of the proMsed 
institution will exceed those of the general union, v^ich 
gives ten shillings a week in sickness, and throe shillings 
a week superannuation ? and, lastly, whether the masons 
haff nof^ bo much better united as a body, and ii<*t 
split about in half-a-douen societies i" He then mves it 
as his opinion that the General Union, as he culls it, is 
the best ; since, besides securing a home in old age, it 
has the other object of protecting the wages of members 
in their founger years. 

A very ^praiseworthy associatioi^ called the “ We»t 
Ijontion CwJlSm/ Jlsoc/aiion” has been 

• for some time in existence. Its principal objects ore to 
secure as much as possible of open OTOund in the neigb- 
boerhood of Hampstead, Primrose'ITin, Kilbnrn, and 
other adjacent districts. A correspondent, writing of 
this association in a late number <d‘ the “f'T^i.tional 
Reformer,” thus descritJes tho project Govemiuont 
having purchased but a small part of the Primrose-lull 
estate os a paf k for the people, the insignificance of such 
A plot for the purposes of a park will Tm considered, and 
petitions be sent to parliament, praying fiir an additional 
purchase to consist of the hill now used as a reservoir, 
and the land fronting it, including Harrow-hill place, 
and the wulled-in enclosure on the west side of it, to^*- 
ther with the great field behind, which would make on© 
0# th© finest play-grounds in the metropolis, sloi»ng, 
it dees, from a slow-rising ]}ill, and commmiding, as it 
doiw, a splendid view of the surrounding country.” 

We learn by a coii\municair>u from Bolfiist, that the 
Joint-stock Boot Shoe Cbmj?anp, 
by the jonnieyineii as a fbe^k upon tlie rapa- 
cious , qpjpHssion which they allege agdnst tlfeir em- 
< arrie<L into KUcoessful operation, and 

; ijWlr pf are “ im strike,” and have 

Mtiad "thomiiii^lveaintb a protective essoelatlon. W© 
b* they formally denounce to tkeir fellow 

cei^in; individuals ojH black sKocp,” adan-< 
kind of d^wftsisiatipn, which has led in Soothmd 
deiiilictive Mind fatal cons©quentes---to violence, 
od, tniitSportflCtiun. All who ‘'join in the defen- 


sivo demonstrations of the w'urking classes should bo 
\ olunteers. 

At the late industrial exhibition of th« American 
Institute, tbo ©minetit pooloss, Mrs. Sigoxirney, obtained 
the premium for the best pair of bomo-wrought silk 
stockings. * 

“ Wo •aro happy to find,” says the “Staffordshire 
Moreury,V that the ctetensive Corners in this district ar© 
ail again iirftffl afid active operations, the partial strike, 
which existed last week have Batisfact<»rily tormihatod, 
and the moa»nppea.r perfectly oontented. The conse- 
quence is, that coal ill loss dtmcujt to procure, and no 
nirthrr ml|fnnco in the price is*ant)eipat(ri.” 

Therd is a place now' open fw the purpose fJ Mutual 
JBxchange at the Bonk of Industry, Margaret Street, 
Oxford Street. Wo have received a communication 
stating that a number of Tailors and Shooraakers are 
desirous of exchanging their goods with those of other 
trades ; mort^ ©specially with Cabinet-makers, Picture- 
frame makers, and (hirjumters. 

A writor in a. Woli^ paper states, that in the district 
of fh© inm-w4>rk8 at Merthyr, the houses in the course 
of being built for th© new influx of workmen employed 
in th© ManufitauTc of Trow, ar© so numerous, that it is 
abnost imj^ossible to get Bricklayers and Oftri>eTJtors 
enough, oven at th© highest wages. 


M*c nnist apologise to tfic Tkai>e fUJays in the cxwiffnn 
of tiicir orders ; to Corrwii‘on dents Ibr not Imviug notiettd tin n* 
ooninimiications ; ami to our J^rnscKno.Ks for thr cnntlnurd 
post p<fiicincni i>ft lie f’unitd Slir ct, ami of vjiiImur hubjcfts of in 
tcr<*sl and iuiportanc© th.lt w'e had intended to luivi* coiunn nci o 
iH'for© this in the Pfcori.K’s Journal, The i«iUHrs are sjiupl.v 
these Having ]>rnitcd 16, eiH> of Tso. I, and 10,000 each of Xok 
2, H, and 4, wo thought it nmulvlwiblc to stcreoty p© those uumbcis 
Until soirio cvidf in'c had I)<ft.-n gi^cn that we were hot dcctdved in 
tiiinking our work wautvd, and that it would meet wdth tJie sup- 
jiort it requii'cd Tliis snnpoi t h as Ixv'u so promptly and eltn'' 
tunUy given, thnt the supply of the JinnTial has lK*©n utterly in- 
adettual© to the (hMumni ; and wc now tiiid ourselves ooinpellcd 
to eularge the vvhok' machinery of ttur Printing ami Publishing 
Depsirtnicnt^. What little delays iriay occni* in the moanffme, wc 
trust to the indnlgcuce ot‘n.11 parties to excusu. 

Part 1. and the reprints of Nos. 2 and 3 ore now rendy. Tin* 
Caiiad sheet wiU oerininly he r<';idy with No. 0, and will be kept 
uu sale hut a short time. 

Ktaupep Edition.— K niors na to the price of the stamped 
edition have acfjidcntally crept into the copy of the advertisement 
that was went to the newspapers. The pj’lce should be M. fbi* a 
single tiopy, in. &d. fbr a quarter, airi lOs. 1 (id. li»r a yoar. TJioso 
parties who luiv© sent us their subscriptions foraytoi* al tin* 

g ricc published (GHM;d.)will oblige by nqiujstlng the return of 
icir TM&ymeuts, if th(*v are i: " " ‘ 

ji. -1. cat... .... 


. „ not lUllv satisfied to foiwanl to us the 

amount of (lu- diffinenccj. The ititersiUtns about to take nlaci* 
in our pliUH* of jmblltaition, fitev, ivndcr it uimdvkable to sfani]* 
the*work till they are c<Hnplc't<*d ; in the meautitn© wc under' 
take, hy paying the I't'guhtr poNtago, to send the weekly eopie's 
firee to all such subjcms*r.s. 

To CoRREsroNificwTa.— We can ivcfiiveno auimyrnous contri- 
butions to the Aimals of Industry. Names and addresst'S may 
he furnished in strict tvnfidencc. but w© uuuit have thorn ns a 
guarrmitcc of the writw^s good faith. • 

It will hsi observed that this and the previous page are folioed 
Rcparalc.ly, so tliat when the volumes ore bmmoi me Annals 4jt 
Industry may be retnoved altogether from the^voik, or pennii- 
ucntly presen'ed in a ralleotive form. » 


^ Contrntif. 
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Eox’s JbBCTWS 

Theory and Practice .• ... loi 

Lytell Geste ut Robyn Hode, continued fix>ni»piigc96 107 

PoaraAiT Gallebt 

I)r, Biruthwo^ Smith ; fropi a Xffetore by Margaget Gillies OO 
Poetry fob jmE Pbowji 

Lyrics of Life. By Mary Howitt, No. 2. True Love IVJf 

The ArtwaE . and % TiUly Man. By Caroline A. White, 

A eoniinuation of ffic Artisan and tlie Loan fiociety* 
in page 70 110 


! Printed mid published lor the Proprietors by Joiix 
li«»»p.TT, tit The Pkoylk's Jovhkal Ovvioe,; 09, Fleet 
Sirm ; whore all Coiuiuunioations for the Editor^ Bor>ki|h &c. 
for lieviow, and AdvertUementit for the Monthly Part, must be 
oddrcsseil. 
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€^t W?e& 

Ending JSatvrdayt February 28 «/*, 1846 . 

OrymitaUnn of Xjahaur makai progress in SooUemd. 
Tbo objects hitbevto seem to be linTHted ; but they are 
enlarging, and will enlarge. A numerous ;jioeti«g of 
trades’ delegates was hold on Oie fith iiistaiit, at the 
New Hall, in Adam Square, Kdinil>urgb« Mr. Walter, 
hatW, a»as appointed chairman. SeveraJ spertkera ad- 
dressed the meeting, on the advantages #nd importance 
of general pnion, namelf^ Mr. Mancon, and Mr. Ander- 
son, masons, Mr. Brog^eu, tanner, Mr. B^net and Mr, < 
Oockburn, bakers, <Vfr. George Mackey,* lotter-i»rowi 
printer, and Mr. Smith, sawyer. Down to 1^23 there 
were no trades’ unions in Edinburgh ; but now they are 
multiplying. Mr. Anderson testmed to the effioionry 
of the masons union. By persisting in thoir just de- 
mands, he said, the trades had succeeded in maintaining 
the rate of wages unimpaired. “ If then,” bo observed, 
“ when operative masons were liniitedly united, they 
could effect this much, what- rnightwiot be expected of 
them when their power and cdfpncity ^Oere extotfliled i 
No potty tyrant would then dare dictate to the working 
men. Their laws would Worne his laws, and not his 
laws theirs.” Mr. Brogden gave similar evidence, “ Our 
trade has been strongly opposed by the oppressor*; bat 
we have conquered. We havc^ letters from *11 parts 
supporting us in our attempts to justify our just rigbtsf 
In one town we hud the pleasure of raising the wages 
of e.'ich man f^ir shillings per week. Mr. Chiiirman,*that 
will accomplish mncli in amun^i fhrnily. I find, on cal- 
culating it, that it ttiufmnts to 101. per year ; and that's 
sruTiothing for a man to labour for. in niiothgr pl.ace, 
the wages were raised five shillings por week, and in 
another town, to seven shillings per week each man, 
which amounts to 18/. 4ii. per year. That is surely 
something for a man tr) struggle for.” Olasgow which 
had been held out as an ox.amplc of succossthl resistance 
by the masters, bad at laht yielded, and combination re- 
sulted in a rise of wages. If the trades were united, a 
halfpenny <irapenny a week from each man’s wages, 
would soon raise a ftind sufficient to render them inde- 
pendent, Resolutions w’ero pas»e<l, urging the duty ot 
union in defence of the rights of labour ; recominenaing 
unceasing aefivity and perseverance in promoting aggre- 
gate union until all the worst paid trades should re- 
ocivo a fairrcniuneratiou for their labour ; and further 
recommending the nomination of a central committee 
for mutual protection and assistance. The delegates pre- 
sent were formed into a committee, 

I'ho Mafons of Liver^ol are carryiiiff out tho resolu- 
tions, passed at a meeting which they lield some iiino 
ago, for obtaining a reduction in the hours of Icubour. 
They hare issued a circular to the master masons of 
Liveqmol and its vicinity, proposing^that from the 9th 
of Mof ch the term of labour should ne limited to fifty 
hours per week. Their reasons for preferring reduced 
hours to aft advenco in wages are these, By reducing 
the hours of labour, as we propose, such time will be at 
their disposal, whereas an advance of v^ages, under the 

5 i^scnt system, will have a directly opposite effect. 

’hen, again, the physical condition of every mason i.s 
much impaired by the peculiar nature oflus employment, 
to which iiyury long hours must add considerably ; and 
although we have no hope of an pntire remedy, yet vou 
will admit that shorter hours would in thjjt respect bo 
of great advantage both to you and ourselves:* We also 
believe, that the reduction of hours wo propose will 
have the effect of creating a better understanding be- 
tween the employer and employed, in pnH)ortion as the 
condition of the latter is improved ; for as they advance 
in tho rndtral and social seme of sooietp, so will their 
self-respect increase, their care for their wives and chil- 
dren be extended, and, as a cquseaueace, Jjwtter attOTir 
tion to business will be the re*uiv in fact, it is our 
opitiiim, that by tho adoption of our resolution, em- 
ployers generally, as *^011 as ourselvps, will l»6 benefited ; 
Ibr if we improve ourselves mentally asid physically, so 
in proportion must our capabilities fbi' labour increase, 
and thus aided Mhiu strength of mind and body, more 
work will he done iji nine hount than has in time past 
been executed in ten.’' 


■Writing on behalf of tho Fromo^ork Mniuer* at 
Mansfield, a corrt^sp mdent makes the 4bl]owii|g tom- 
plalnts :— ** <kno of the principal grievances bv whit^h 
most trades are more or less alTbctea, is a Tedaudoney ot 
hands in tho labour market ; another is the exorbitant 
amount extracted fW)m us in tho shape of ground-rent. 
Wo are paying for frames running. from 28 to 30 inches 
wide, 2«.6rf., and In some tnstoiuses ‘2tr.9d., per week. 
7’houriginal outlay in the frame would not exceed 27/. ; 
it would work with aw average workman eight years ; 
#md then, with little repairs, it would go os long as be- ^ 
fdre. At the expiration of that term, it would require 
what we term “ rocruitiiig wh|c|i would costa fur- 
ther sun» of 10?., and would then run eight or uino years 
longer. We tWiik it unjust to be compelled to pay 
framo-reiit. Wc bold ihnt|tke fiilr way of trading ia, 
for a*manufncturer to charge a ftiir remunerating price 
upon his goods, to pay for bis machinery, and not tax 
poor mon tvith its payuieTits. whoso average earuiugs 
do not exceed 7s. per week.c Where is the fkrmor w'ho 
charge8tf*ont fur hif« ploughs, or harrows, or any kind of 
implements of husbandry ? Or the wealthy ootton-epin- 
nor, or einy kind, of mnuurartiiro, whose maohluory ia 
far more i ostly than ours ? Echo answers, where ? In 
a word, take frie whole list of traders and we shall be 
fonn<lto be an exception.” 

Wo have tUvourablo reports from the Felfcrst Joint 
Stock Hoot and Shoe Company An office has* been 
Lil«.on; shares are beginning to be subsoribed with 
avidity; so that all now w^anting, as the editor of the 
‘^Clordwainer's C!lI>mpanion'’ obsvrv\>s, is a due supply 
of money assistance, to enable tho uneinployiMl journey- 
moivtand their faniilies to bide out tht- time wbeu the 
operation, B of the Company will bo brought into proper 
play,” 

W^e learn from documents forwarded by tho Managers 
of the Hank of Tndmtry at No* 8, Margaret Street, ttiat 
it is believed that ” commei*cial affifirs are at present 
cramped find impeded by a eumucy that is unt^qual 
tusthe wants of i&ociety, or the growing^ unchangeable 
property of the country,” and therefore it is suggested, 
that “ a grtukt increase of businoss may be created by 
bringing and connecting together the unsold slocks of, 
the traders, pj^ovision dealers, and others, and exchang- 
ing tho same against the (»therwise unproductive time 
of the working classes ; which there is every reason t(» 
believe amounts to not less than one-third, and in many 
cases oHC-half of the year ; it is thereibra proposed, 
that by bringing those two elements together in clo.se 
connexion, the p;^csaut amount of trade and commerce 
may be iucreased*to an almost uuliinitt8f extent frpni 
the increased power of consumption, thus placed within 
the reach of the parties.*’ 

We hav^e received tho following cerripction of the 
urcoiii^, of the Helfant SJtomtakerif, in page 14 of the 
‘^Annals:” — The snares are^apound each, to bo paid 
in instalnionts of h;»lf-a-erown. 

A correspondent sends us a letter in behalf of ** the 
humble sliopk<jc]ierii and <*p()rative8,” addressod to the 
I)ircct(ir.s of the Free Trade Investment Association, 
and »>bjocting tt» one of their standing rules. The rule 
ruuHthus: “ That every niowlter shml pay his monthly 
^subscriptions as aforesaid, with aB the fines to which be 
be liable ; and every member negloctlu)^ so to do sluill 
bo fined according to the fines for omission set forth in 
the appended table. And should A luembuT neglect to 
pay such fines until they amount to ten fihiUinp pee 
share, he shaU be ehaigeublie with au additional fine of 
one shilTing )i^r tuodth, until th« tame amount to 
twenty shilungs per share, and theucoforwaFd with a 
fixed jfino of ten IhilUngs per shore per month on such 
arrears of fines, until the same Shall be liquidated. Any 
member (not having previously exeeuted a mortgage) 
making defiiuH iu payment of his subs^^riptruns or uues, 
until the fino inourrod thereby shall equal oU; the 
moneys aotuaUy paid by him os subscripthuis, shuU 
thereupon cease to be a member ot the society ; and 
his claim find infeerest, together with sJl monies paid by 
him, shall be forfeited to the society.'’ The writer ^jou- 
sidera that the penalties oufiu’ced iu the rule topd rather 
to discottroge thou to ercourage investmfipt hv Ihe 
working elfitweii ; and he points out eoseii ifiT |irhm*tht 
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itiflKstion of the fines would bo felt os a great hardship. 
The Su^all shopkeeper {supposing him to bo one of the 
invesimV iflay ekperienoe a bad season in* his business* 
so that his accustomed profits hare fallen away so much, i 
that one of two results must follow : he must either 
for a month or two* or three, perhaps, and so on, give 
up his payments to the association, or forego the pur* 
chases of the necessary stock whereby he can only hope 
to obtain sueh recompense for his late losses os may 
place him in an equally favourable position as was 
^ in when he first became an invqpter. His business, prj>n, 
bably, experiences no more than what might have l^en 
hut a temporary stagnation ; but as the knowledge of* 
the positive and heavy fine-table falls upon his mind, 
he stlU ooniinnes his payments to thecissociation | yet, 
in d^ng so, is compelled ip keep only one of two, or, at 
best, three of five, articles for sale, when before h^ kept 
the fhU amount; and, consequently, should' his usual 
number of customers again return for these articles, he* 
then loses so much profit, #nnd is thus, from the mere 
dearth of his little capital, deprived froip rego^iing his 
former position as a dealer ; while tlie longer these 
difficulties continue, the lower and Jower gefs his re- 
ceipts, and he must at last even give up his payrnenti; ; 
and then, eventually, the accumulating dines, equalling 
the amount of his subscription, he loses all, and is no 
more a member. The mere workman' — carpenter, 
cri1)inetmaker, weaver, hatter, tailor, shoemaker, &r., 
&c., IS still in a worse position; for here, when it is^so 
marvellous a thing to secure employment from year to 
year* or even from month to month, ^ir week to week, 
the penalties of this fine-table strike still more por- 
tentously. Aud, besides, in both cases, in that of 
the shopkeeper as well as workman, is it not a eoi^rity 
of proceeding almost tantamount to a positive injustice, 
when the liabilities of this table are to be enforced in 
consequence of the necessities arising from a l)6d of sick- 
ness-^from a sick wife, or sick children--froin the dis- 
tresses occasioned through the destruction of a poor 
man’s little householdupropcrty, by fire fronf accidents 
in a hundred ways, and none, perhaps, more often 
recurring than the very liabilities of his usual employ- 
ment — in the loss of an eye or eyes, band or limb, or any 
• other disaster from the machine, or insensate instru- 
ment, he may he, more or less, for ever brought in fear- 
ful contact with ¥ 1 think, then, there might — and 

indeed, I will say more — 1 think there ought to be ex- 
ceptions allowed in ail such cases, so that when any mis- 
fortuno oiktlie description here set forth, or any other 
coming, not only within the same range of a wholesome 
benevolence but of justice, can be duly proved to the 
satisfaction of the diroctor#'of the association at large, 
that then this fine-table be not enforced, and in this 
way, the humble prudently-disposed^ in vaster still bo 
permitted bis fair chance of elevating his moral and 
condition in the ultimate securing of a ^ Free 
Home’ for himself or his family, or whatever ’iVioney- 
benefit he may sup^nise attainable. 

I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully. 

Jambs Dkvt.in. 


ri vetted tbo chains of ignorance round the working 
man’s neck. Nothing has robbed him of so much social 
enjoyment and domestic happiness. Nothing has placed 
him in so humiliating a position with his employer. A 
knowledge of the latter fact has led some of the most 
unprincipled of thi employers to adopt the detestable 
plan of paying their workmen in the public house , 
keeping ttfem waiting {“om five or six o’clock till nine 
or ten on a Saturdaf night, during which time they con- 
sider themselves bound to spend a part of their earnings 
(Imforo they them) for the good of ^e house. That 
there is some understanding between the publican and 
the employer in these cases tl^re can belittle doubt. 

at page f, ‘ Annals of Industry,’ the practice of the 
undertakers compelling their men to meet at the public- 
house. 

“ And those evils must continue i<o exist until working 
men see it their interest to keep away from the pnhlic- 
houHo ; till they look to some higher source of enjoy- 
ment than the foaming tankard, the obscene jest, the 
boisterous mirth, and the roystering^ of the pot-house 
politician. Any attempt to better their condition either 
physically, nnutilly, sot^ally, or iutolleetually while they 
continue to feel enjoyment in these dens of infamy, 
these graves of .inorality, must prove an abortion. This 
monster evil must be grappled with ere any good, — any 
permanent or substantial good can be done ; and this 
much they can do for themselves. ‘ Ood helps them 
•that help themselves,' is an old and true saying ; and 
when the working people .idopt it ns their motto, and 
act bpon that independent self-preserving; principle, we 
may then hope tor bettel* things. 

“ Yours, &c.~ Richard Dttncan.” 

fjoticefi. 

We must apologiiie to the Trade for delays In the execution 
of their orders ; to CoaacsroNDXMTs for not having notic>ed tlielr 
<'ornmunicatiuns ; and to our SnascniBERS for the eonilnued 
postponement of the Cancel Sheet, and ofvarious subjects of in- 
terest and iinportaiu^e tlwt we had intended to Imvu c'omincnoed 
beii^tre this in the PeoplkU Journal. The causes are siuitdy 
tbc'so !— Having printCKi IA,(KM) of No. 1, and 10,000 each of Not;. 
% a, and 4, we tiiought it unodvisableto BterwityjM) those uumbors 
until some evidence had been given tlud; we were not deceived m 
thinking our work wanted, and that It would meet with the sup- 
iwrt it required . This support h as been so promptly and efieu- 


CotteSponUttue. ^ 

To the Ediwr of “ t/ie JPeopl(i*9 JovrnaV* 

Carlisle, February 12, 1846. 

Shortening the merely complimentary part of the 
datter, we may observe the writer considers tne Eeopk'a 
a publication “ likely at no very distant day to 
enjojy a large share <»f public favour, j^d to ^oct much 
go^ fur tne working classes.” ^ then proceeds, 
to that class myself, 1 Teel onxiou^to see 
dose for their advancement in the sr>cial 
sckH ; Slit t|e imtae time I consider tliat they possess in 
iliemeelyes tim beat and most effhetive means of mcom- 
pl4idliiu| mi moai desirable object $he legislature 
mup do iomething, the press may de aometbitig, science 
and mpy eomething for thmn ; b«t unless 

they exeii tlinMjlBlves for th^alvea thdr case is 

^'^‘^^^IppearB to me that one of the greatest barriers to i 
poi^oal, and intellectual improvement are the 
Mbkliiici^ins of society. Nothing has more securely J 


iwrt it required . Thin support h as been so promptly and efieu- 
tuoUy ginai, that the supply of tbo Journal has been utterly in- 
adequate to tliu demand ; and we now find ourselves couipelJed 
to enlarge the whole machinery of oui* Printing and Publishing 
Departments. What little delays may occur in tiie lueoutinie, u o 
♦rust to the indulgence of all parties to excuse. 

Part 1, and the reprints of Nos. 2 and 3 are now ready ; also 
the Canetd sheet 

Stamped Bdition.— E rrors ns t-o the price of tlie stamfied 
ediUun have accidentally ciHJpt into the «>py of the atlVertisement 
that was sent to tlie newspapua The price sliould be skL tbr a 
single copy, 2a Od. for a quarter, and IIH*. lOd. for a year. Those 
parties w'lio have sent us their subscriptions for a year at the 
price* published (Cs. (>d.) will oblige hy rt>q nesting the return of 
their payments, it tliey are not ftiilv satisfied to forward to us the 
amount of the difliarence. The ulteratioiis aliout to take place 
in our place of publication, &c., render it unadvisable to stamp 
the work till thoy are completed ; in the meantime we uii^r- 
take, by paying the regular postage, to send the weekly copies 
free to all such subHribers. * 

To Correspondents.— We can receive no anonymous contri- 
butions to the Annals of Industry. Names and addresses may 
be furnished in strict confidence, but we must l];ave them as a 
guairantoeof the writer's gnr^d faith. 

It will lie observ'ed that this and the previous page are folioed 
sei>arately, so that when the volumes are bound, uic Annals of 
Industry may lie removed altogether from tlie work, or penna 
nently pryeyved lu a collectivo mrm. , 

, • koutmtfi. 
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THE I'EOPIiB'S JOUftNAIi^ANNAl.S UP 1K1{1;STRY. 



C|« Wttft 

JSk^4i»0 Sooiiirdaif, March Ith, 1840. ; 

By TvBfttoyeT m^ans SHm may wltimateJy l»o 
nttak^d, vh^ttijar by legisUtiou, or ly ogreeiM<}nt be- 
tween employers and employed, there is no doubt that 
it must ultimately be by the force of public opinion. If 
the House bf Commons be compoUo<bto legislatOf it must 
be by public opinion ; if the employed be induced to 
supersede leglidation with spontaneous arrangoinents, 
they m\»Bt be brought to that point by puBUc opinion ; 
and there are not wanting signs tluft the process of con- 
version has begun, The manufacturers of hJancheBter 


have failed fpr the present, the niero inci that it Jias I 
beonsodl*’<??l??®<li® acji^oring symptom- The s^rtoning 
of the of labour, indeed, would pe bonefi^al to the | 
master class, no less certainly than tt> the working class. 
Had the long hours that produced the “ glut^* in the 
markets of 1842 been spared, there wyuld have been 
proportionately Loss glut, the over production would 
have been less, prices would have been loss FeartuIIy de- 
pressed, and some of the work that was done fruitlessly 
— that is to say, done only to aggravate the, glut — would 
have remained to furnish a little employment in that 
terrible season. For such reasoni we are glad to see 
every movement to ad\ance public opinion “ out of 
doura especially when it takes so imposing a shape os 
it did in tho great meeting at Covent Garden Theatns. 
For tho prest'otj^Lord A-shley i8,4;horo not loss useful 
to the movement than ho would be in the legislature. 

It M'as the fourth annual meeting of tho Meiroiyolitan 
Draper « jUmdatiout and was held on Friday cvehlng, 
tho iJZth of February. Between 6,000 and. 7,000 persons ' 
w'orO j,>reseiit. The house was so full that persons were 
standing outside the box doors in tho lobbies to listen., 
Lord Ashley was chaiman. The* meeting was attended 
by tho Right Honourable Fox Maulo, M.P,, Colonel 
b"ux, M-F., Mr* George Thompson, the Rmorepd I)r. 
Cox, and many others of the clergy. Lord Ashley spoke 
at some length. He observed that so large an ossem^ 
blage sufflciently declared the universality of the feel- 
ing, which, to achieve its object (the shortening of buai- 
nofcs Hours), only needed combination of various trades 
in one great simultaneous effort. He urged persever- 
niiro in the principle of association, He hud hoard that 
many largo houses in trade said that they would not bo 
coerced. Why, who wished to coerce them ? No one. 
Their only object was to bring to bear upon their hearts 
nnd consciences motives of Wtriotlsm, of justjice, and of 
religion. Another establisnraent declared Gut intel- 
lectual onpabilitos in a young man was adisqualificatum 
for tho duties of trade, Kven if it were, which he uttefly 
denied, would it be afBrmed that moral amelioration, 
that habits of order, 8t>beruess, and iutegrity, were not 
c'fcpential. In answer to those who predicted the perver- 
sion of opporjrunity afforded by the extension of time 
and leisure, ho instanced tho good conduct of the opera- 
tives relieved from over-woidc by tho Factory Bill os 


sulllcient dispipof. Mr. Fox Maule enlarged on the im- 
portance of tne movement in a social and religions view. 
In tho course of his speech he mentioned the fact that 
young men employed in commercial establishments 
from thirtecsi to fourteen consecutive houae a day, 
are kept fstan<liiig all the time; •for it is said, thjd; | 
if they w'cro seen sitting, the credit of the esta^dishmout I 
would suffer. Mr. Joseph Payne, Mr. George Thonip- i 
son and several other »gentlemen also addressed the 
meeting with very effective speeches. Resolptions were 
carried to tho following effect : — • 

“ That this meeting views .nuth deep apiireljpusien 
the continuance of that system of protraclibd toil which 
lis so prevalent in tb© shops atia warehpu^es of this 
country ; regarding it as destructive t« ^e bi>4iy health, 
to the mental development, and to the religious fetdings ; 
of those employed ihoreia, and os tending td deteriorate I 
the moral and physical*conditlou oj^tho nation gene- 
rally^* ♦ 1 

meeting, being persuaded that the proprie- 
tors of shops would flud it to their interest to dose their 
es^lehmenia earlier If the publle wouM cease to fre- 


quent them of an evening, and, therefore, that the habit 
on the part of tho public of evening shopping is the 
main support of the ‘ late hour system/ herein piedgt^ 
itself, individually and ooUectiveiy, to co-op«mte with 
tb.e efforts tho Metropolitan Drapers’ Association to 
effect its aboliUou, by abatainipg fpom making any 
I purchases after soyen O'ojoch*” 

In the course of the evening a collection was mqde. 

Wo hpve received our first original communication 
firom one of the class of oiimloyers, on the subject of a 
dispute \vith workmen, ^e matter in question Is the 
fitr^e at MancHittr, an account of which was 
giren by' one of theft* own body, hu.d published in our 
columns of .Tannary the 10th. Our’ correspondent de- 
scribes hiijiself as 'aft employer of tVouJy years' stand- 
ing. As hjs vorsioh of the affiiiy is' "soiliewhat long, wc 
must penforce abridge' it. In tne month of October last, 
he says the “ df Call” withdraw the men from 

tlAj workshop of Mr. H. V., alleging fbr a reaasqil that he 
gave <mt-<ioor work. Ho ackn (Splodged that he gave it 
out, but it tsms ton, relative of his own ; and he reftiM 
to discharge that workman. “ Ho called upon the mas- 
ters to support hiiau obout twenty did so, i*efastng to 
ackmiwledge anv longer the Houso of Call. AftOr some 
days a doputatlofi vra,s received from the men ; hut 
terms could uot^be agrood'upon. Tbe strike continued; 

‘‘ Another deputation was more Buccessful ; and a sort 
of compromise was made botwooil tho disputing parties, 
fho masters agreeing to withdraw their resolution hot 
to acknowledge the House of Call on tho condition that 
theii^mon should ndt object to theii* giving out “ such 
work Its would bp necessary to the due conducting 
their bi|^ineBs.’* After this, the men returned to their 
work as usual; but at tho end of a month, the society 
intorforod again : “ tho men,” says our informant, 
“were ordered from tho workshop of Messrs. T. S., and 
Son, on tlio ground that they were giving out work in 
large (pi>mtit.ie» though It was ascertojhed, both from 
the wages-bopk of this house, and the declaration of thrt 
cleric^ ajid foreman, that tho extetifc of work given out 
amounted to only “between three and four pounds’ 
woi^h,” whilst tho amount of wages paid by tho estab- 
lishment was ‘ “ between 50?. and GOt. per week.” On 
this interference of the society, tho masters refused esn- • 
ployment to any of the “ House of Call men,” and have 
since supplied tbe place of their regular workmen with 
new hands. Our correspondent denies the practice im- 
puted to tho masters of employing “sweaters.” He 
asserts that, where work is put out, it is In Mie ])ecu- 
liar instances of '* l^ht garments, waistcoats" and tvow- 
sers, w’hich H is dilnqi/lt to have made cleqp in a large 
workshop and which, in raoia cases, are g»v<m to men 
who had formerly bdeii employed in the shop, but who • 
pi*cf«rrod» from a failure of health, or otherwise, work- 
ing at home. ‘ Quoting tho remark that the^rosent dis- 
pute W jpo reference to tho matter of wages “ the wri- 
ter .says that is tnio ; ohsorvintf— " the fact being that 
the w’ageB ip Manchester fire (among this class Of eua- 
ploycr^ about the highest of any town out of London.” 

“ I ought not to conclude without statii%, that, after 
tho sacortf? strike, Mr, Barker was called in by tho men, 
ond that ho dos^rod an intoi’viow. It was declined on 
the ground that the onrployers had resolved to have no 
futthcr communication with a House of Call so ill-con- 
dneted, and that they were resolved upon maintaining 
the principle of employing whom they tnought proper.’^ 

A ef)rrospondent has m©^ with an pkti^act from tho 
writings of Dr. Wbatoly, Archbishop of Dublin, copied • 
in tho “ Mpntrose Review,” againli Combina?k?rw of 
Workmen. Tho Archbisflbp ob|bqts tQ the ectuallxation 
of wages, as having^he tondan^yto reduce all to the 
saute Wei by rcpreftslng emulation in the best workmen, 
and by encouraging idleness and carelessness amondl^ 
all. lie ascribes conibinations to the spirit o^agitutatn 
►induced by the envious and lH-disposea ; who, desirous 
of obtaining pow,er» itttimjdation and violence to 
preserve their authority. The results of a succpssftil 
and unsuFce^sftd strike «l’o described as equally dWs- 
’ trous to all parUes. Tnsiunces of the injurious effects 
of combination# are cited in the utter ruin of pjfmy 
trades In England and Ireland. The case ef ths 
wrigfaUbf DubUn and the almost entire cessatlbn efw 
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diiperted oU the master thip-builders. these aoimad- 
yersioni our correspondent replies 
** While 1 believe that Trades Upions are an evil, in- 
asmuch as the fact of their being such institutions 


rest of the one is bound up in that of the other. 

** llis reverence in summing up, has found out a new 
and somewhat navel ootiw for &e lamentable state of 
Ireland, It is not to the church esUblishmentt it is not 


prevent the whole fhbric froni ihliing into utter confh* Ireland owes herpoverty^ and crime. No, it is to— 
sion and ruin I) still I believe™ Trades’ Unions are not -Trades' Uniods. ” « ^ 


thehleod^hirsty institutions which his reverence woul^ 
picture, ^e j^hbishop, after stating ' that some med- 


A Nortrbbn UNioRiar. 


jnesuxu. A no AroauiBiivp, m wc hwuus kmi* wiiuarntMi- gome belevolont persons in Iduaohester, Liverpool, 
dllng,iUHll8po8ed persons, who feel engy, and endfavour Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Worcester, Bristol, Abe^een, 
to excite others to envy, ag^st every one who earns end various other places in the United Kingdom, hare 
more than the us^ wages, a combination insti- instituted a correspondence with their brethr^ in 


tiRe^ and themselves made office-bearers, says, 'the 
committee-men having thus acquired their power, Nceep 


instituted a correspondence with their brethrM in 
America for the fetriherance of peace between the two 
nations, by international addresses,” recommending 


it by intimidation, and bp violence to the persons and that disputes between contending states be settled bv 
property of tlmse who oppose them, y who^refuso to arbitration in instead of war* Mr. I^ihu Burritt, a 
join them.' These committee-men impose taxes on “ loamod blacksniith,” whom Lord Morpeth encountered 
their fellow-workmen, and, says his reveronc^, ‘ « part, i,* UnitedsStates, introduced by reputation to the 
a large Utkm bp m cowmiftce-mcw ihMuelvfe,' British public, has sent a hearty response to these nd- 

Now, Mr. Editor, I con scarcely belles ethat his rev- dresses, lie has taken up the subject in the Olhw 
erence thinks* the great body of the working classes to JJrutlchf the name, apparently, of some small periodi- 
be such simpletons as he herein depicts them. Does he oal which ho publishes, and which has a large ciroiila- 
reaJjly believe that while they have made so much pro- tiou. •These and all ^ther labourers in acnn<;(‘ 

gresB in the path of civilisation as to appreciate the < ^ill have the earnest co-operation of the FeovIiK's 
advantages of public baths, &c., and also to display a .loiritNAl.. 


be such simpletons as he herein depicts them. Does he 
really believe that while they have made so much pro- 
gress in the path of civilisation as to appreciate the < 
advantages of public baths, &c., and also to displ&y a 
relish fer scientific lectures, that thqy are so careless of 
their— (pounds, shillings, aud pence, was the exprebfiun 
at the end of my pen, but unfortunately it does not 
apply to them)— PENN IKS, as to allow themselvo^ to l»e 


Wc niui-t apoloifisp to the Trade for doUys in tbs sxmditui 
of tliei% orders; to CoiiRESPONurNrs furiiot having iiof iced tin u 


thus swindled ? No, Sir, their earnings have been comimmimtionH ; and to our .Sensraiaxas for the contmut'd 


scanty that their accounts were too easily audited. 


postponement ot vaiuous subjects of interest and importance 
tlmt w*e lial intcudod to have coninienced before this in the 


, V 1 u m 1. ..i. •»««■ we iuka inieuaeu to novo coiTiniencea nciore mis in me 

have been a member of a Trades Union for the last pkofubU JoriuiAL. Tho causes are siniply these i— Having 
seven years, and an office-bearer for the last four, and pinted 15,000 of No. 1. pnd 10,000 iiieh of Nos. 2. 8, and 4. 
never yet receiVod one halfpenny ; and I am not an we thought it unadvisable- to stcreotyiHJ those numbers until 

AVflAnfinn if ia nlmnsf a ffeneral case Thbre are onlv ®9me evidence hod Isaew giivn thst we were not detvived iii 

exoemion it is aim^ a geneiai ^ -*■ «“ty granted, aud that >t would meet witli the sup- 

two office-bearers paid in the Local Union with whith 1 required. 'I'his Rimpm-t has been so promptly and eifieo 

am connected, and they recei> e annually II. 10s. between tually given, that tlie supply of the .Yoiu-nal has bcen‘uttorly iu> 


never yet received one bolf.penny ; and I am not an 
exception — it is almo||; a general case. Thbre are only 
two office-bearers poid in the Local Union with whith 1 
am connected, and they recei> e annually II. 10s. between 
them ! There must be some higher motive for their 
deititing so much time aud attention for such a pittance, 
and that motive is— to prevent themselves, thoir wives, 
and their children from requiring the tender mercies of 
the charity-house. 

" X do not intend to fellow the Archbishop through all 


port it required. Tins Rimpni-t has been so promptly and enee 
tually given, that tlie supply of the •YoiU'iial has been utterly iu> 
adequate to tlu; demand ; »n«l we now hud ourselves conipelU-d 
to eulaigc tho whole inacUiuery ot our Friuting aud Tublfshhig 
Dei»artnient«. What little dda}!! may occur in the meantime, we 
trust to the indulgence of all iiartics to excuse. 

Part 1, and the reprints of Nos. I to 5 .'ire now ready ; also 
tho Cancel Riieet. 

Stamved Kpition.— Errors as to the price (kf the staniped 

nnn:rl«.,*n11.T ...I. ............. 


cliarity Wluoh thinketh no evil, fniB to the untitled or price published (Rs. Od.) will oblige by requesting the return of 
diis felluif-men. * An v workmen who di*oliev thorn, are their payments, if tliey are not ftifl y satistted to Ibrwai-d to us the 

bAaton tniik mtriol at murdered,' * If tbev amount of the dift’eroncc. The altorations aliout to take place 

ueaxen, umu or iiiey of pubIic.alion, &c., ivuder it unatlvisttble to srump 

demand an igcrease of ^^ges which ne (the employer) the work till they are eomplotcd; in the meantime we under- 
refnses to pay, or if he discharge a workman for mis- t^e, by paying fee rcs^lar }HMtage, to scud the weekly coidcR 
conduct without their permission,' they ‘comAnndall free to all such subscribers 

labourers to leave him, and to drive away, assault, To CoBnMroNnxMTa— Wo can leoelveno anonymous oontri- 
n4fam-nfii fn wofh butious U) the Aonals of Industry. N antes aha addresses may 
«nd TOioetimes any one who nUempt, to work i„ rtrlct confid.,..*: bnt we must hare thema, a 

for him, AAL this time, the time they are out on guarrantM of the w'liter's go<^ fUith* 

strike/ the door of the factory is open to them, but „ p«rvkm.pa» are folioed 

they dare not enter for fear of being Msaulted, and leparat^, so tiiat when the volumee (u‘« iMmuaTme Annak ot 
perhaps murdered by ruffians hired by thbso tyrants.' industry may be removed altogether from the work, or pdnna 
These are sufficient to show the spirit under which h^ nently preserved in a coUectiveTonn. 
reverence writes, and we may well say ' virtue is rare, ^ ' TT 


b to show the spirit under which h^ n 
1 we may well say ' virtue is rare, " 


It will be observed that this and the pt«vious page are folioed 
■eparatdy, so tiiat when the volumes tax bound tne Annaht ot 
Industry may be removed altogether from the w'ork, or pdnna 
nently preserved in a coUectiveTonn. 


when we find men in the mint.stry vending such matter 
os the above. But with all deference to his reverence, 
^sdnh is not the fact. Our cqmbination is based on the 
principle of right against might— of justice both to em- 
ployer. and einuloyed. It ma^ be true, altlviugh I am 
not oognixant of the fhet, thaU some ooi these horrors 
havq oepntred under the momentaryjleaderehip of some 


ContClUii. 


Anif ALS or I|II>U8T*T ; 

Fox’s Lbctuebs 

On Lining Poets; and tiicir Servj^ to the Causes of 
Political Freedom and Human Progress. , Miss Barrett 
and Mrs. Adams 1 


vttfilliim, bat I deny^hat such is the characteriistio of PoBTiiT#oa rna FBon.ie:~« 

Trades' thilcsiti and defy his reverence to the prinif. In Sonshiue aud shadow, by Calder Campbell . . 
oirfj^ <HrSlk^d, l»tely, daring the exdteme»tB^ jHcmt iron Soeixtr, h, Kenny Meedow.!- 


T$Xm ef great principles which have 

^ Siat^h In that Kin^om, there were riots of 
so a nalfMN* W tq calf forth the miUtary ; but 

worn ^Is apoma Dublin denounce Free^hUrchmen 
M mtbtis au^ b]ioea^iretv demagogues, because some 
of tbel*' niunbe* w#e led into excess! Surely not. 


liber dmidd he pmid olf the actions of some rfo 
fivtt^tpened person* on Trades’ Uniosts, Tri 
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tEI;r mtA, 

Bat^day^ March 14/A, 1846, 

Thisre aro peTjvetimlly new <Iisc^vorieis of classen 
doomed to unceaeing toil by the bad arrangements of 
business hom*e; a protracted daily labour to wbicb em- 
ployers are impelled by rompetitinn among tboniselvos, 
but firom which, now that it is uiftyersal, they gain 
nothing. Many of the*^© sulforing classes are hidden 
from public sight. “ Enteritig Clerks” aife an order of 
this hind, and one of their members sends us an account 
of the hilling toil to ^bibh they are Bubjecta^. \Vo may 
say iia pjwsing that the lines which ho prenxos are not 
caloulatod to advance a'Cfiuso which ho urges so niu(^ 
bettor in the prose statement of facts. The entering 
clerks, ho says, “ write from very rapid dictation, cal- 
culating as they write, andthuHr, for a space of twelve, 
and far more often sixteen hours a day, they are cramped 
up in a small desk, amid j>ilos of goods, breathing dust 
and gas, and all the hurtful fumes a noxious aiino- 
sphero. The consequence iSjUi.^imany d^o off: tluLdis- 
ease is generally consumption ; and if employers take 
any notice of it at all, it ift some such remark as this — 

* Ah ! poor fclh)W, wo never thought him strong.’ One j 
often follows another in this way ; and the only care of { 
the opulent merchant is to get ^mother who will slave 
as ai'dently and as clu*a|»ly as he they have lost.* Many^ 
of theso men a])poar in the list of accordants with early 
cloHing, and I’ar as shutting their doors, they Ueep 
thoir words; but, in cellars and^biuA warehouses, after 
this time, tho broil of excessive business, tbe flaining 
ofqas, and the misery of those engaged there, aro at 
their highest pitch. One of the largest luerchfLnts in 
the city has been known, but a short time back, to call 
liis clerks from their bods at ti\o o’clock in tbe morn- 
ing, when they hud retired but tw'o hours before. This 
olas.s of individuals, the nature of whose business de- 
inands no mean talent, are always thought the least of 
in tho houses where they are engaged, and tho salarioB 
they receive are scarcely sufficient to kooj) them respec- 
table, debarring thorn of all comfort, all nssistance 
when ill, save tho charity of friend.s, tho hosjutal, or 
tho workhouse.” Men of tliia hard-w'orked class are 
ottoii inarriod — a misfortune, says our correspondent, 
under such circumstances, as they must then live far 
from their place (if bii.siness, for they cannot find conve- 
nient lodgings in the neighbourhood. There is, therefore, 
more fatigue aud more consttmpti<in of time. This 
touches upon another general subject of mismanagement 
and regret « our towns are needlessly built without 
reference to the comfort or health of the poorer classes ; 
wh(j must either keep aloof in tho less odious and 
noxious feuburhs, or run tlm risk of increiised difloaso 
and mortality iu their families. 

The Assoczatton of Agricultural LalSur is the subject 
of an interesting inoveinont, ju.st at present most active 
among tho tlorgy of the Estublislied ("hurch. On a 
Wednesday evening recently, tho Rev Joseph Urown, 
minister <^i’ one of the Bethnal (ircen Churches, gave an 
ex^danation Jn the National School, Ilare-stceet, of a 
trjinsparent painting, representing Mr. Morgan's design 
of a Self-Supporting Village Association for 3()0 poor 
families. Tjie meeting was numerously attended, and 
great interest was excited. ^ • 

Tho ninth annual meeting of subscribers^ to 
Tailors'' BenevoUmt Institution for tbe relief <)f aged and 
inlirmjoum(*ymentajl»r8, took place in the Fredinason's 
Tavern, Groat •Queen-street, Lincoln's hin Fields, on 
tho liOrd of February. Mr, Adeney, of Satfkville-sireot, 
was in tho «hair. Tho roport.was read by the 8^rofary. 

It Htat(jdthat the Institution had made sfondy wogress. 
An Infirmary was proposed to bo ere('.ted at tho north 
end of tho building at or estimated ^jost of V40(W. Thu 
inconvenience, from imperfect drainago h«^4 re- 
moved, through t*ie Uberality of Mr. Stulta. The Ue- 
vorepd Mr. Hellyer, cltaplain, and ^r. Bird, honorary 
surgeon, Kad performed their duties in the most«(prai8e-* 
worthy mmiRer, The conduct of th$ inmates had been 
highly qaeiqpUry ; showing a duo iieuse of tho advan- 
reoeiTed, Four deaths hod occurred since August 


hist ; namely, those of Ruth Tlarnock, u widow, and an 
out-pensioner; John Carr, Thomas Williams, and 
Kobort Jones, iniimtoH of ibo Asylum. ITiore was, 
therefore, on Opportunity to fill up the threb vjuiancies 
from tho printed list of candidates. Some alterations 
had been made in the rules t(> suit tho circumstances 
aud increase tho number of journeymen subscribers. 
Among other alteratitftie, provision i‘, mude for tho ro- 
adnii.N.sion of “ erased” members. O'he treasurer’s ac- 
cfinnbgavc last rear’s income as ; tbe exponditure, 

1,60})/- ; the lm*lanc(j, 948/., had bettn rubied to tbo 
Ainded i>ro|>orty .which now amounted to lii,249/.in Nested 
in ])er]»etuity in the Bank of England ; the intr'rtjst 
^mly to bo used for the purposes of the Institution. 
The olficcrs for tho ensuing year were appointed ; Mr. 
8tult* w'as elocl!ljd prosidont, and Messrs. WtuU* and 
IJuiiier, joint treasurers. Tke balloting for pciisionors 
then ftommenred, and tHo Bucc(‘ssful candidates Nvor«> 
^declared to bo — Benjamin Mansford, Peter Spence, uiul 
*Jame& IIcnder.son. Thanks were voted to the chairman 
and tho otlnjr officers, antf ackli owl edged ; and tho 
inei’ting^oparafed miicii gratified with thp day's pfo- 
ceodiiigs. The utmost hannoiiy prevailed, and tho 
greatest desire t»promot<3 tho interest of thobenevolent 
iiAtitution. It js, wo may add, established for the spe- 


cial benefit of journeymen tailors, AH jqprneN'men who 
m.iy join it, «wndcr thifiy-fivo years of ago, uro eligible 
to become candidates for its benefits. The allowance 


I in money is 8«. per week ; in the asylum, on© ro#ni i.s 
all#>\vod for each single man, and two for each married 
couple ; with coals and medical attendance in addition. 
Sirh an institution possesses strong claims, especially 
on young men ; who, for 7s. a year, may assist thoiV 
Hgcdeand infirm brothren ut trifling cost, and also 
place tliem&elvos iu n position to become recipiiuits of 
the bounty when old age or decrepitude shall disable 
them from labour. 

Tho Sccretfiry of the "West London^ Central Anti-JBn- 
closure As^ciation enables us to reincdy solne errors 
inutile account given in our eighth number, and sup- 
plies n.s with some further particulars. The society, it 
seems, is only in its infancy, though it is already be- 
come of popular interest. The name of a place men- 
tioned ,as Harrow Hill Place, is Barrow Hill Place; « 
and tho great Add desired as an addition to tho in 
tended Primro.so Hill Park, is behind Primrose Hill 
extending from tho back of tho Kegout’s Villas in Ave- 
nue Road, nearly to the Chalk Farm entrance of tho 
London and Birmingham Railway tunnel, fhe object 
of the Associiition, as its name impHus, is to afl'ord pro- 
tection against eft^ibachmeiits of hnitdij|g8, by using 
strenuous means for the reBlif)ralion and preservation ol' 
all public lands, to enforce tho rosiitytiou of invaded 
rights of way, to ^reat for the retaining ^nd securing of 
others ; and to promote the means of ex^erci|o apd healthy 
recrcalicm among the w'orking part of thft community. 
The society profess to discountj^mince nil hostility against 
landholders ; and promisos to all parties candid investi- 
gation and the fair discussion of disputt^d claims. The 
rules admit mule and female members* at the rates of 
Ijt. per quarter ; while for those who cannot aftord that 
sura, tho admission is reduced to 1?. per yeqr ; females 
paying half that subscription. A public meetingof the 
Committee and of the association is held each Friclay 
evening, at half-past seven for eight, at the aasociation, 
Investigation Ball, Circus Street, New Road, Mary-bii- 
bone. The central position of the present assooiatiph, as 
I well aa other advantages of aituatmii, suit it for rCTnain-, 
ing the head quarters of tho organiaation ; hut oxton- 
sion by mtjans braniirt aasoaiapona in difforemt towns 
is contemplated. The effictoncy of tliq association will 
he inoi’eased by thf appointment of parochial and par- 
liamentary representatives. It in proposed to make a 
collection of ancient and tnodorn nmi>e: and free non- 
tributions are solicited as valuable donationsf Our cor- 
respondent says that tho first endeavour of the associa- 
tion will bo directed against the progress of a line of 
villas belonging to thO Dukoof Portland in the Avenue 
Road, by whioh the inhabitants of Kilburn are ahnt out 
from pathways leading from primrose Hill; the erection 
of these buildings, it is alleged, has caused the disappear* 
anco of twelve regular pathways in that neiglij|M>urnetM|h 
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Circulare have been is^uod in which the enclosuro 
tem is deprecated, as the promoter of laws. One 
circular mentions a new in\*ontion to detect “tres- 
passers,” cjVllod the trcBpass-detectinK machine ; an in- 
strument by which a ■wamini; noise lihe a, cannon is 
produced, without other harm to the trespassers than 
their discovery and fright. Anotiier circular is adorned 
by the folh>winj;r lines froiii' Ebonezer Elliott’s 
“ Splendid Village.” 

THK FOOTPATH, • 

" Path of the quiet field ' that nt <»f yore 
CaH’d me at noon, on Shoiistone's iwffe to pore ; 

Oh, poor iniin’ft ioofpiith ! where, at eTeiiing’s close, 

He stopp’d ti' pluck the woodbine and tlie rose. 

Sliaking tbe dew drops from tiio wild- briar bowers, 

• That Btr»oi>'d boiicath their load of Rum^ier flowers, t 
TJien ey’dthe west, still bright with fading Hame, 

As whistling honiewavdVv the wood he i^ame. 

.Swe<‘t, dewy, siiuny, tlcnvery f^irdpatb, thou • 

Art gone for ever, like the poor man’s c«iw ’ 

No more the wanderitig towTisman’s sabbath smile ; 

No more the hedger, wai^jnif on the stile 
Foi’ bu d.y Jane ; no more tJio muttering hard, 

Startling the heifer, near the lone farm-wti-d ; • 

No more the, pious youth, with book In hand, 

.Spelling the words he fain would unik'rstand, • 

Shall bless tliv inn/es, wiicn the villajfr Wl 
Sounds o’er the river, soften’d imtho dej^ 

Hut from parlour of the loyal inn, 

The Great Unpaid, who caniiot»err or sin. 

Shall see, well-pleas’d, the pomp of Lawyer'flfdge. 

And poor Squire Grub's starved maids and dandy bridge. 


Whore youngling fisliers in the grassy lane, 
Purloin’d their tackle from tiie brood 


I mare’s mane, 
And tnmnt iircliins, by the river’s brink. 

Caught the flcdgwl throstle, tvs it siooipd to drink, 
Or with the ramping eolt, all Joyous play’d, 

Or scar’d the owlet in tJie blue-belleu Bliade.” 


Mr. V. B. Burton gave some “ Readiuffs from 
on Tuesday evening, the 24tli of February, to the mcm- 
bei’vS of liic JlampHead ” Jlcadimj lioovu" for the 
Working Classes, in the National School-room; which 
was granted for the occasion by tho rector. The at- 
tondanco w'as vor^ numerous ; the readings appe.arodto 
afford much interest au^ gratification ; and agineriil wish 
was expressed for another such Shaksperian evening.* 

Dr. M‘Corinac of Belfast has favoured us with some in- 
teresting remarks on tho Potato Dearth, its causes and 
efleifls. “‘The failure in tho crop,” ho thinks, “is not 
o’sving to the wot, cold season ; for it would bo absurd 
and nntrue to sny, tliat the season was cold and wet 
over all Europe and America. The potato thrives won- 
derfully in these cool, moist regions, and produced well, 
during s,4|iiU)n8 equally wet and cold as the Inst. 

The failure appears to be referable to another, 

and very difffjrent cause. It is a* ^pAv, in the case of 
iirlificial, and, perhaps, nauiral vegetable production.s, 
fliat there should be a periodical deficiency. This has 
been recorded of all crops, and in aU couiitriob, where 
any njcotds have heen kept from the earliest times.” 
‘•Jf,” says the writer, “ I might assign a rea|on for 
this arrangement of Proiidcnce, it would be, that it 
WU.S intended to force upon us the adoption of a variety 
of nutriment, so conducive to health mid physical well- 
being. Accordingly, wo never find that thoro is a simul- 
taneous deficiency. One crop may bo bud, but the rest 
nv(‘ sure to be of average quality.” As regards nourish- 
ment, the potato-.star<5h, sometimes used for children’s 
food as a buhstituto for arrow-r<»ot, ib far inferior 
common brown bread or biscuit ; being deficient in 
what is vulgarly called “ bone a resisting property in 
the isubstanco of food which is essential to nutritive 
ii gestion (probably because lirithout it mastication is 
depciont). Dr. M’Connac, bt»wovor, recommends a 
process which, he says, Jnl^omc degree rein edi^s this de- 
ficiency. “ Poiato-starcb, (sufficiently heated, till dry, 
stirring it all the time with a -wooden ilnife or spatula, on 
a ltdt (not too hot) iron plate (a griddle would do;, and 
theii n}odej;fite1;y sprinkled with water, say from tho 
rose oi n wfttering-pot, stirring, I repeat, dll the time, 
is occur erted i«ta a crumbly mass of coarse powder, 
which, dn shops, bears the name of tapioca. This has a 
“ bon©*’ in it ; and potato-starch, therefore, in virtue of 
this siidapl© conversion, becomes comparatively excellent 
nourishment for ittan natt brute. X consider the sugges- 
as one deser^'ine of attention. I’dtato-starcn is 
woidJiless, ns human food ; whereas tapioca be- 



comes nearly as available as grain.” A delicious and 
nutritive pudding can be made with tapioca; while, how- 
ever disgui shod, potato-starch is'^npiilatable aiidnn-nu- 
tritive. He mentions some neglected articles of food. 
In slaughtering animals the hlood, instead of going to 
waste, as is the custom, might be turned to account for 
food in the shape tu black puddings. In Ireland, ground- 
los.s objections are mode to cow’s liver, which in Eng- 
land muke.s wholesomp food. “ The fisheries should be 
encouraged. Tliefe is fish enough, and to spare, round 
the Irish coasts, to feed all the inhabitants over and over, 
Tho high pricu and scarcity of this most oicellcnt and 
inexhamstihlo food is ifruly disgraceful.” 

Mr. ThoimaB Duncomho has iutroduced into the House 
of Commons a bill intended to extend tbo provisiona of 
tjjie Friendly Societies Act. The bill was read a second 
time on WedncBdoy, the 2rith of February, when it was 
explained by Mr. Dnneombe. By ii recent decision of 
Mr. Justice Wightinan, societies which could not bo con- 
strued ns bearing some relation to the declared object 
for which the act was jmssod, namely, the encourage- 
ment of societies for mutual relief und maintenance in 
sickjiess, &c., wore preqjuded from its operation. In *‘ou- 
Fcquonce of this decision, many societies now in opera- 
tion, and exceedingly useful to tho working classes, 
could not bo legalised. Mr. Duncombe proposed by his 
bill to extend the application of tho act, by adding the 
words “ whether of thq same description as hcrcdi>foro 
mentioned pr otberwise.” »Sir James Onabiim thought 
it w'ould be nocesBary for him to consult Mr. Tidd Pratt 
bef#ro giving his entire apiiroval to the bill. Sir James 
did :^j^ot approve of tl^p introduction ttT the )>roposed 
words, as llioy would include within the act societies of 
whatever kind, — sueh .as BocietioH to organise strikos or 
advaneb political objects, — provided they were not ille- 
gal ; .and m.aiiy things wore not illegal which the 8tate 
might not deem it good policy to encourage, 

*The Managing Comiyitteo of the Ocneral lAterary 
hislhution, .lohn Street, Filzroy Square, li.ave issiu'd a 
cirrnlar to solicit further support in behalf of tlio iii.di- 
tutioii. There is a debt on account of building and 
money advanced of 1.1491. T-vv’o methods are proposed 
by which tho necessary funds may be raised. One is, 
that 250 persons guarantee 51. each, as twelve years snh- 
scription to tlui institution (that being the unexpired term 
of the lease), the sum to be paid by an instalment of not 
less than (say) 11. down, and the remainder at 5^. per 
month ; which Bubscription should secure a title to lio 
admitted free to all the lectures, and at half-price to all 
classes and festivals yirovided by the Institution. X'lio 
other proposal is, that those who are unable to pay the 
amount of »5f., should advance H., 2A or 3il. as may ho 
most convenient, towards an auxiliary fund,- which shall 
also fin proportion to tho amount and jicriod snbserilmd 
for) confer the like iirivilegos of free admisfeion to all tho 
lectures, and of entry at half-price to the classes and 
festivals. • 
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Snikrday March 21«/, 1846. 

OvR AnnaLj we«rlt present stirrii^ evidence of the 
activity a^oug tne working classes, of the activitj' 
Without theii, own class them, to improve their con- 
dition. New strikes and combinations among workmen 
arise from day to day. A knowjlifedg| of these Strikes, we 
have Said betore, is important to all~to masters as well as 
to men. The workpeople need to cotnnare notes with 
tlicir fellows in all parts, to ses^wbat tney can get,' and 
what they cannot ; so ^at their wishes may be measured 
by their power, and'thwr demands have alfithe force that 
derived from praclicability. The masters will do 

them also: it 


, „/oid appearing m a 

very odious light when triumphant, or a very foolisn light 
when defeated, in a more generous light when not ill- 
disposed. That the “ upper classes’^ entertain a real 
desire to benefit their poorer brethren is proved by Lord 
Ashley’s persevering efforts to obUiin wh%t he believes to 
be ihc beneficial measure — a Ten Hours’ Bill, 

A word of that nphlentan. Some expressions have 
reached us~liave been even struck out of inatier that we 
^ye publisbed—strongly reflecting on Lord Ashlev. 
His perseverance in the cause»of the poor is tQo steady 
not to be the fmit of sincerity ; and we were at some Ios”% 
to reconcile this devotion on his part with symptoms of 
dislike in otiyr quarters. If wo are not mistakcli, wc 
trace it to a certain pride of manner, indicating, wc sus- 
pect, no less pride of lieart, which makes Lord Ashley 
show that he tliinks himself to stoop even when he 
acknowledges a common humanity and seeks to serve. Jf 
that is so, it is a pity : hut one defect of character carmot 
neutralise good services or good wishes. If that is what 
his censors mean, let them sn^k out, explain. He seems 
a sincere man, he has proved that he has courage and 
candour ; all qualities tliat help a man to mend. 

Another proof of the good feelingLthat is growing apace 
IS the agitation to improve the dwellings of the poor, of 
which Dr. Southwood Smith is the unobtrusive apostle, 
Mr. Toynbee, his masterly disciple. But to our details. 

The operaUva Carpenters and Joiners of Manchester, 
Halford, and the adjacent places, are at variance with 
their en^loyers about the regulation of the hours of la- 
bour, Tlic men wished to procure an equalisation of the 
labour-hours, and made two proposals fur their masters’ 
choice; one was to leave work daily at half-past five 
o'clock, and at four ou Saturdays; the other, to work 
from six to six all the year round, except on Saturdays, 
and then to leave off at twelve o’clock : to commence, as 
usual, at seven on Monday morning. Both these propo- 
sitions were refused, and the employers significtf their 
intention of adhering to the “olo-cgtablished” rule of 
sixly hours a week ; offering their men, on those con- 
ditions, an advance of two shilliugs a week. The workmen 
allege, thaf the masters' propcvsal of sixty hours work, is a 
mere pretence of returning to “ old-established rules 
as such an gxtent of work nas never been usual ; while 
the extra time required nullifies tlie advance of wages. 

The Ooramunicating Committee of the Carpenters^ 
Societies of London, who meet at die Bell Inn, Old Bailey, 
have issued an address to their fellow working claiming 
their support in resisting infriilj’cment of their rights, 
which they would do by means of union. Tl^y urge on 
the societies, not at present represented by the com- 
mittee, the importaiife of establishing a penAst under- 
standing between themselves and other associations by 
means of delegates. The objects of the committcf are, 
to give fpeeuy and certaii information to jjie whole 
of the societies composing it, When •either of tliem 
is in any difficulty, or requires assistance; to keep 
up frieholy intercourse between th# sodetias by their r^ 
presentatives at a monthly meeting, as a means of facili-. 
taring assistancf? when needed : to promnte, by every pos- 
sible exertion, an amidtable adjustnvnt in cases of dispute 
between entpHoyers and their workmen ; and t«f employ 
legal aid» where the just demands of members of the so- 
ciety are refused by their employers, or established 
•ntions infringed* 


A new association, called The Poor Mm's finardian 
Society, is about to be started. The proposal emanated 
from Mr. SaWige, at a meeting held in Maiyiebonq, and 
is the TOsult of inquiries lately instituted into the conduct 
of parish guardians towards that class ot paupers called 
** tramps.” The dffice, as now filled, is asserted to be 
frequently perverted tp.phrposes of trading in the work of 
the poor. In many Unions, it is said, the gtiardiaiifl tnake 
a h^idsome profit dn the shirt-making done by poor 
w^omeii at tlie pittance of three-farthings a shirt. I’he 
•Dbject of the proposed aociely is to secure the appoint- 
ment of praiseworthy and disinterested persons to this 

com- 

. ^^ty, and empoweringn a 

deputation to wait upon Mr. .loliii waiters, ot Bearwuod, 
to solicit him to become i^s president 
A correimondent complains that Mr. Ockroyd of Otley 
^filh, in Yorkshire, has reduced hi.spriw«eryone fartliing 

S er pound upon all wools, in*conseqiiencc of tlie present 
epressJbn in the Bradford market 
Lord Ashley has been making a tour in the manu- 
facturing dlBtru:a;,*in furtherance of the Short-time ques- 
tion. Preston ^as visited on the 3rd of March ; and a 
public meeting held in the theatre in tl^ evening, com- 
prised clergymen of various denominations, cmplowsra 
and operatives, and a fair proportion of ladles. The 
chair was occupied by the itev. J. Owen JParr, iM.A., 
t.li% viear. The question was well handled, by the chair- 
man, who adverted, among other points, to the effects of 
pi^Jtructed labour on the physical pbwers of the factory 
workers. One prepiant lact was repeated : accorffing to 
a carefully compiled mortality- table, it appeared tiiat 
me lives of gentlemen in Preston averaged 4/ and a frac- 
tion, the tradesmen 32 and a fraction, but that for the 
operatives there was only 18 and a fraction. Lord Ashley 
spoke encouragingly. Ho drew it favourable inference 
from the support which tiio question was now receiving 
from clei^inen ; mentioning that the ministers of the 
(Jkurch of England were ainonff^hc foremost in protest- 
ing against the evils of the present system. He spoke 
also of his own position.— He had been compelled to 
abandon his seat in Parliament ; but he thought only for 
a time, to preserve his consistency ; an act which h^ con-* 
sidered had done more for the final consummation of the 
Short-time question than he could have done had he re- 
mained in Parliament and voted in accordance with his 
implied pledges on the subject of the corn-laws. For 
when we shall have the trade of the coimtrjrfree as air, 

I ask what man yiUbe bold enough to stand up before 
such an assembly as this, inyl say that h%was under the 
necessity of keeping up the hours of labour, because ho 
shrunk from foreign competition, under the existence 5f 
a law, of which %hc effect was to keeji up the price of 
bread?” Lord AsMeyhas since passed 4nto If orkshiro, 
and a public meeting took place at Bradford, on iSiesday 
evening, the 10th of March, Above 2000 persons attended 
the niecling. Mr. Pollard was chairman. In the course 
of Ins speech he mentioned an offer made by Mr. Mar- 
shall, to reduce his men's time by two hours a toee/c ; 
but lie held tliat notliln^ less than two hours a day 
would be sufficient to rebeve the factory-people. Lord 
LAshley encouraged perseverance in tiie endfeavonr to • 
'^obtain the desired reduction, against alt opposition, as a 
sure means of ultimate success. Mr. A. Smith, an opera- 
tive, ridiculed the idea of an arrangement between masters 
and their men as totally insufficient without the autho- 
rity of legislative cnactm4bt, Mr. William Walker, tls 
extensivamanufacturer, expressed his sense of the jpdev- 
aiice involved iibthe Icftg-hoifr syst^, and lamented tlie 
mistake of those factory-mastws ^ho think it advan- 
tageous. ^e.attintion. be h^A bestowgd on tlie question 
enabled him to say, that ten hours a ^y was as loi?g as 
the young could work with tiomS in or out gf a fremry. 
Several other ^eakers adtimsaea the meeting; and imso- 
lutions were passed tq the effiiot that labour for twelve 
hours a day was incompatihle with the physical or moral 
development 0 ^ faoi(ny^;woxker8 ; that ten hours a day is 
apropesr period td which the labours of young persons 
in factories should be restricted ; that the meeting 
itself “ to use eveiy legitimate means in its power to ob- 
tain a lintitation of working hours to ten petdky f* lad 
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* ** that the factory-workers in this meeting are quite pre- 
pared to accept the Ten Houts Bill, leaving the price of 
labonr to bf regulated by supply and demand.*’ 

A general meeting of the shareholders of the Metro- 
politan Ataoeiatim for improving the DwelUugs of the 
Induatrioue Ciaaaeif was hetd on Friday, the 6th of March, 
at the London Tavern, in Bishop^ate-street Sir Ralph 
Howard^ M. P, was chairman. Lord Morpeth, M. P. ; 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., and Lady Francis Egwton; 
Lord Claude Hamilton, M. P. ; Lord Ebrington, M.P. ; 
Sir Henry Dukendeld ; Mr. R, ^Sloney ; theHoiiourablg 
• William Co^er, M.P. ; J, W. Cliilders, Esq., M.P. ; the 
Honourable W. B. Grey; Mr. .T, C. Sharpe; Mr. Finlai-«| 
sou; Mr. Charles Cochrane; Mr. Powles; Mr. Toynbee; 
Dr* Sou^wQod Smith, and other gendemen, wer^ pre- 
sent. A report, describinff the objects and progress of 
the association, was read— Tl^ founders of this associa- 
tion, impressed by the evidence^adduced, of the deplorable 
physical and moral evils directly traceable to those* 
wretched dwellings, conceived the plan of attempting 
some improvement in the general con^ructicgi or the 
poor man’s house, and some addition to its convenience 
and comfort. They thought that it mkht he pmcticable, 
by the combination of capital, scieiicf and skill, to er«ct 
more healthy and more convenient hoiisewfor the labourer 
ai^d artisan; an^ to offer such improved dwellings to these 
and similar classes at no higher rent than tWey pay for the 
inferior and unhealthy houses which they at present 
occupy.” The assistance was not intended to he ofiered 
as a mere charily ; but to provide the working man vi^th 
a comfortable and salubrious habitatiigi at the same rate 
he now pays for (uscomfort and wretchedness, “'fte 
plan proposed by this association for the accomplishment 
(»f their object was to raise the necessary capital by ^ares, 
and to obtain a charter from the crown, limiting tlie 
liability of the sliareholder to the amount of his individual 
subscription. The government approving of this priii- 
ciple, the main provisions of the cnarter now iu posses- 
sion of the assodation have been framed in accordance 
with it, and are as follows ;--The limitation of the liability 
of the shareholder to tne amount of his individual sub- 
scription; dividend not to exceed 5f. per cent per awuuin; 
25,0001. capital to be subscribed before commencing works, 

, pd^lO/. per cent thereon paid up ; tlie capital may be 
increased with consent of two-third parts in number and 
value of the sliareholders, and sanction of the Board of 
Trade; the charter hears date the 16th October, 1815.” 
With respect to the progress of the association, the report 
states that«f‘ the preliminary difficulties which the original 
promoters of the scheme had to encounter are overcome; 
and the director.^ are now in treaty fq): sites on which to 
erect the firtlt dwellings.V The ^ecches were very 
yiteresting. Lord Morpeth enlarged on tlie practic^ 
good to be derived from the undertaking, at the same 
time the advptages to shareholders fully equal tliose 
of any other*speculation of the d^. With his usual 
calm eloquence, Dr, Southwood Smith aaveS defi- 
nition of the inevitable evils of poverty, as distingtiished 
from those not inevitable. There is, he said, no natural, 
no inevitable nscessity, why the poor, any more than the 
rich, should live in a poisoned atmosphere, inhabitations 
in which they can obtain neither air, nor light, nor water, 
nor he sheltered from the cold. Our common Father has 
given the great elements of nature to all his children 
free, without any necessity of our labouring for them, ana 
therefore, without any necessity for the limitation — any 
limitation or any distinction in their distribution to the 
rwdl and the poor. But consider how much, how great a 
of these physical elements constitute the very agents 
which sustain life, Air, water, Jight— these are the ele- 
that sustain life, and wfthout a due supply of 
which there can he neither health |ior strength. Two 
otto physical elements, indeed, aie necessary, namely, 
fioR and a degree of heat Now, for food w'e 

kbmir j ' % means of nuuntaining a certain dc- 
of aitffidult Wt we must also labour. But all tlie 
/otlui^ on whiel'i lifo dtqiends are given to us li^ly ; 
they no nothing) we have but to open our bands to 
ludim raetn, The very poorest may have th^ have as 
mn# as much as they can use, as 

Ih' w Jftw, tms is the t^jectof ourasso- 
1 1 It is to placp the poor in the condition bs whidi 



they may receive these heavenly agents, in which they 
may come to tliem freely. In proof of the disgust with 
which the poor themselves regard the dirty condition of 
their dweltings, he cited an acconnt given to Mr. Liddle 
by a poor labouring man in Whitechapel. “ After giving 
an account of the smte of the court in wliich he is uving, 
which is re^ly too uisgusting to be read to this mee^g, 
he says- ' * 
myself, ^ 

asumw ^ ^ 

cleansing this place in turn. If water were laid on in the 
house, dl of us labouring men would keep ourselves 
much cleaner, and our homes would be much cleaner. I 
would willii^ly pay from 6d. to per week to have the 
court and ^taide of my house kfpt clean.’ Mr. Fin- 
laisun mentioned a discovery which he had promuljgated 
twenty-five years since, as to the superior duration ol 
human life in comparison with what it was a century ago. 
This conclusion was founded on *the examination of two 
tontines, one of tlie reign of William and Mary, the other 
Mr. Pitt’s tontine, exactly a century later, and the differ- 
ence in the duration of human life in favour of the latter, 
was the enormous amount of one-fourth. Tliis astonish- 
ing CircuinstaAie was dfinbtless attributable to the widen- 
ing of streets, the improved cleanliness of the houses, and 
in part, but not entirely, to greater temperance, for the 
(liflercncc in the duration of life applied equally tb both 
sexes. These remarks were founded on ealeuiations of 
the lives of the rich ; But the causes of the improve- 
lament would operate move beneficially on the poor, 
'fhe^ meeting separated, after returning thnnks to Sir 
Ralph Howard lor his kindness in taking the chair on 
this ^easion, and on .'iB other occasions connected witli 
the progress of the society. 

The spirit of combination is active among the Hand- 
loam Weavers of Laneasliirc and Cheshire. A delegate 
meeting was recently held at Wigan, and delegates were 
agpoiated to visit all places not yet in union, throughout 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Ybjkshire, and Derbyshire, with 
the view of extending ilie associative body. Tlie 
meeting also decided to petition Parliament for a standard 
length of yam ; as tlie ellect of the present system is to 
place the workman at the mercy of his employer. 
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She SSKecIt 

Bnding Saturday March 2Stht 1846. 

IV Sftort Time Movement in YorJIishire has been the | 
object of agritation at a eeriesof highly intemstitig and 
importaiit meeting*, last week. That tlie sympathies of 
the mass of the working classes Are wannly enlisted in 
the cause was apparent from the imhiense assemblages 
which attended those meetings, andtlie enthusiastic nna- 
iiiinity which tney displayed. TV moetilfg at Bradford 
we have already mentioned. Ar Huddersfield, on the 
following evening (TVstfay), the Philo 80 phi<|pl Hall was 
crowded with an audience of about 2000 working-men, 
assembled for tlie same purpose. At this meeting, also, 
several mill masters and clergymen took part in the pi-o- 
ceedings. A slight opposition displayed itself on the part 
of a free-trade mamilacturer, but it only served to bring 
out the enthusiasm of the meeting in favour of tlie object 
for which it had assembled. On Wednesday, tlie next 
night, a meeting of the same kind was Jield at Dewsbury, 
when the largest room in the town was tilhijl to overfkiw- 
iiig, and the resolutions in favour of the Ten Hours' Bill 
wTire unanimously jiasscd. And at Leeds, on Thursday, 
the cro^vning meeting of the series took place : the large 
Music Hall of that town was densely packed by an 
audience of 2000 or 8(KK), numberi being unable to obtain 
admission. Dr. Ifook, the vicar, occupied the chair, and 
lio was supported by many clergymen and influential 
gentlemen ; though the great, mass of the meeting ottii- 
sisted of operatives. At all ihes^k meetings Lord Ashley 
was present, and delivered long and eloouent addresses, 
which were received with a delight wfiicli cannot be 
described. ’ • 

“ This cause, then,” writes a correspondent, “ makes ' 
rapid progress. Fair remuneration for work done has 
taken nnn hold of tlie minds of Jhe people, and struggles 
for practical realisation. Working-men have awaken^ 
to the important truth that they have souls and intellects 
which reiiuire opportunities for OtuJture — that life itf not 
to be a mere gin-horse routine of hard labour scantily 
remunerated. At those meetings, we were glad to perceive 
that the educational part of tliis great question was not 
lost sight of, but was put forward and urged in a manly, 
earnest, and convincing manner, by almost every speaker. 
The development of the human being, in his whole na- 
tuve—phy&K'al, moral, and intellectual — what a noble 
cause IS this ! And how important, considered in regard j 
to it, is this Ten Hours’ Bill movement! How can man's 
pJiysical nature be educated and developed, if confined to 
one eternal routine of task-work, requiring little muscular 
exertion, but the .same postures, attitudes, and operations, 
ifora morn till niglit ? The deleterious results of such 
task-work are but too evident in tlie stimted fonns,* and 
diseased constitutions, of the great mass of factory- 
workers. Then, as regards tlieir moral, religious, and 
intellectual development, the influence of our protracted 
hours of labour cannot fail to he equally prejudicial. 
How can men, women, and children be educated, unless 
tune and opportunity be permitted for the purpose? Of 
what use art# schools and mechanics’ institutions, if we 
ket?p the labourens toiling in their mills and work.shops i 
while tliose places of instruction are kept open ? What J 
are the friends of Education about, that they do not en- i 
deavour to *seourc lor the operatives that Jejsure for ; 
instruction and improvement, as ifcll as physical rela*a- 
tion and recreation, which it is the object o^ tJie Ten 
Hours’ Bill movement to efiect? 

But the cliief evils«f tlie long-hour systeitr are the 
obstructions to domestic comfort and happiness which it 
produces. Women who spend their whole waking bpurs 
11 ! tlie factories cannot attends their homos ; ciquiot pay 
tb.it attention to the well-being of theiiP rising famines 
which is indispensably necessary to the social well-being. 
When they reach their dwelliryps at*night-«fter havin# 
spent the whole day, trom six in the rooming till half- 
past seven in the tjvening, amidst the whirling machinery ' 
which they tend--they arc too much* exhausted to com- 
mence Uie wotk of cither dame&tic economy or intt^ectud 
improvement And what is the consequence as regards 
the daimbters of these women ? They, too, are sent into 
the mill, as soon as the law perraita j and they grow up 


to womanhood, learning htilu else but the imitation of 


and the arts oi makuig a nome comtonable } and they 
generally find themselves women without havlntt ac- 
iipircd a single important branch of female knowledge. 
They married, DUt» ignorant of domestic economy and 
tact, the slender means of the family run to wastai nome 
becomes uncomfortable i the husband seeks comfort, suoh 
as it S, in the beer-aliop t the children grow up reckless, 
UAcared for, vicious, and^dvilised ; and the evil reacts 
upon society in a thousand ways. Nothing can com* 
^ensate for the want of an efficiont home education ; and 
It is because the enforcement of a Short Time Bill will 
tend nartially to sestore the mother to her family, ud^I 
the children to tlieir liomcs, that we go lieort and soul in 
favour this movement. . A Ton Hours’ Bill will, in 
our opinion, efiect much p^tical good ; but much more 
remains to be done, of which wc will yet speak at greater 
length in another place. « 

Tlie joftrneymfn Tailors of Leeds have recently held k 
numerously -iilteiideil public meeting, for tlie purpose of 
eonsiderhilk the giitfv'ances under which they are at pre- 
sent labouring. ^The speakers united in condemninjg the 
“sweating system,” as practised for the purpose of sup- 
plying the ready-made clothes-shops with goods at a low 
price. The mischiefs of the sysiorn, to the workmen 
, themselves, as well as to their wiv('s and families, Avere 
severely expo.sedj and resolution.s were unanimously 
passed, urging on the public the necessity of taking imme- 
diate steps to remeay tlie evil • 

TheJo«meyjn0» Carpenters and Joiners of Leeds liaVe 
given notice to their masters that it is their intention to 
ask an advance of wages of 2s. per weekj after the 6th 
of April next The bnskness of tlie building trade in 
Lancashire has led to a general rise of wages amongst the 
operatives in this department 

Mr. Isaac Ironside, of Shefiield, has addressed Mr* 
Jol^i Parker, chairman of the Manchester and Sheffield 
Railway, on the subject of a meeting recently hdd to 
commemorate the opening of the line. Thew^ter in- 
digiiontly comments on the utter disregard shown to the 
claims of labour ; a general fact, wliich ho illustratefi by ' 
what took place on the present occasion. " Those,” saya 
Mr. Ironside, “ who arranged the toasts and sentiments, 
took care Uiat evei^thing of importance, in their estima- 
tion, connected with tlie railway, should nave ajirominent 
notice: the chairman, landowners, engine»-in-chief, 
acting-engineer, tunqel-encineer, and others, were duly 
lionoured. The dlder of toq day appears to have been 
the bandying about of compliments. Even ine gun- 
powder used in making the tunnel was noticed. Amidst 
all this, there waA not the slightest allusion to the men 
who had made the railway.” It is believeii^ that between 
and 200 human lives have been sacrificed in the 
construction of tlic works, y*t “ their memory had not 
even a passing notice ! One would have thought that, as 
talk is BO cheap, some of the guests c(^d have given, 

‘ The memory of the — brave men who liave fallen In 
euterjjrise.’ They were surely as worthy of honour as 
tliose who fell ai Waterloo, and died in as noble a cause.” 
Tlie writer demands for the labourer employed in con- 
structing public works, some acknowledgment of his 
riglits, by admitting him to participation in the general 
benefit accruing from hi$ labour. Mr. Ironside mentions 
u movement, in behalf of the working-classes of France, 
set on foot by M. Dubouefiage, a Peer of (hat realm, wh# 
has brought cause before the Chambers. “ He called 
them fine labotvers j fils krolAarry and opposed the Go- 
vernment for having allowed tiiie soldiery to be brought 
against a numeroifl body of workmen that were on the 


instituting a journal to appear three times a mtmth, 


labour.” . Thg writer suggests twomiodes of alleviati:^ a 
portion of the grievances m question ; one is, that ^e sum 
of at least 10k fox each lost life should be ajlpropris^a, 
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out of the company’s funds, to the assistance of the 
bereaved families ; or, in the milure of this plan, lie would 
collect a fu^d by subscription. In a letter to Mr. Iron- 
aide, Mr. Parker has promised to speak to ^is colleagues 
on the subject 

A correspondent points out the satisfactory results that 
have attended unions among his ^wn trade, the Journey- 
men Cunriers qf Scotland. We liad mislaid his commu- 
nication ; but as its purpose is not merclv tempora^, we 
may as well notice it now. In Edinburgh, sa^ our 
informant, a principal currier ^ave notice to Jus meg, 
of an intend^ reduction in tiioir wages, to tlic ex- 
tent of twenty-five per cent. The men, backed by the 
union, resisted the ]>roposal as an injustice, and after 
they had stood out for three weeks Use master gs^re in, 
and the men resumed work on tho accustomed and legi- 
timate tenns. Many meniberaof the union in Glasgow 
were ftiund to be working uifder the usual wages of H. 
per week. The union interfered to prevent their working* 
under the established rate «i’ prices, and at the same time 
oflered to support, on equal terms withcinemhf^rs, such 
workmen as did not belong to the union, if they would 
co-operate with tlieir ^llow curriers ij^i^ resistance to the 
low wages. After a strike of a week or two, the objact 
was gained. The same success has attended efiorts made 
by the union iif behalf of the wouking curriers in Mussel- 
burgh, Kirkcaldy, Linlithgow, and Coleiihihgh. 

Thfe Northern Star of the 7th March gives an account 
of meetings held by the Fraternal Democrat at their ushal 
place of assemblage jn Great Windjnil^street, London, on 
a recent Sunday evening ; Mr. Ross iii the chair. The 
subject of the threatened war with America was brought 
unaer discussion by Mr. Julian Harney, and tlie propriety 
of adopting an address to the working classes of Great 
Britain and the United States was considered. The sub- 
ject was renewed on the following Tuesday, when the 
meeting was numerous^ attended by European foreinters, 
and an address oftlie Fraternal Democrats assembled in 


your share will be the slaughter of the combat, and the 
cost of winning and retaining the conquest. The privi- 
l^d classes only can benefit by the acquisition of the 
Oregon ; if there must be fighting, let them fight thdx 
own battles.*’ The working men of America are next 
called on to assist in tlie promotion of peace, as equally 
thfdr interest and advantage. If an extensive national 
tmitory be desired, “ you nav^ it already ; your republic 
|K i^ven now of almost illimitable extent. You own the 
sovereignty of land whicK to ev^ moderately cultivate, 
would require your presfe pophlatioa to be increased 
ten-fold, and to call forth the full ^sources of which, 
yomr popolasion should be enlarged at least a huxdred- 
fola--y^ you elainour for more land. Suppose you take 
the OrogttMVhO liU be its masters ? Not you, the work- 
ing men. Luce the working men of Europe, the great 
mm of ypu m landless in your own land. The old 
state^m^tilee of more recent creation, and your newly- 
acquSr^jtlMtit^ for the most part, in the hands 
l»adM tnA jobbm, to the exclusion of the great 
Mbf lir the people-*«tftl same system wiUd)e established 
lU^e Or^on should it be ** annexed” to the Union. 


Working men of America, would it not be well to insist 
upon having land for yourselves, rather than fighting to 
add to the enormous possessions of landlords and specu- 
lators ? ” The address points out to British workmen the 
tendency of war to distract public attention from their 
grievances, to whigh in time of peace it is able to be 
directed ; while to the American working man it allows 
the opportunity of perfecting his institutions, and of esta- 
blishing the sovereignty of the people. The following 
resolutions were adopted by the meeting ; — 1. That the 


and an address of tlie Fraternal Democrats assembled in 
X^ondon to the working classes of Great Britain and the 
United States was foridally adopted. The address jxo- 
fesses to express the general feeling of Europe in repro- 
bation of the meditated war between England and 
. Amgrica. 'Ajipealmg first to the working men of Great 
Britain, it briefly explains tlie nature of the question at 
issue ; and then proceeds to show, by reference to the 
history of our past wars, their injurious effects on the 
nation at large, and more especially the loss and suflering 
they entaib on the working classes. As to the benefit of 
distant colonies — ” Like the native land of your fathers, 
the land of the British colonies is monppolised by aristo- 
crats and spedllators. Thet^e is no fA)t of land, either in 
Britain or the colonies, that you, the working -classes, can 
call your own. The colonics are useful to your masters, 
because diose colonies add to Uieir ifrealth, powp, and 
magnificence ; but to you they are barren acquisitions, or 
add but to your burdens. Should tlie British govgenment 


British and American journals he retiuested to give 
publicity to th<f address adopted by this meeting. — 2. That 
this meeting appeals t!b the working men of Britaki to 
immediatelj^i assemble in public ^ meetings to protest 
against the threatened war with America ; and to take 
into consideration the propriety of advising the British 
govemment to assent to and propose the independence of 
the Or«»on territory.” [The writers of this generally 
creditable address do not seem to be aware, that in tlu 
colonies the working man commonly becomes a land- 
holder, and that the condition of the working elassef 
generally is vdstly improved there, espeeijilly in British 
colq|iies.J 1 , * • 


The Publication of this Work is now kkmoved to the 
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[ l(^JjiJBseRinERS. — 0n account of tho injury done to 

I the Illustration by the pressure of the type, and of the 
** rule ’'at the back, ana in compliance witii the wishes of 
a great number of Subscribers, we have determined to 
leave, for the future, a blank page at the back of the 
I more important of our engravings ; and trust the alteration 
(begun in the present pumber) will meet with the ap- 

S roval of all those who feel interested in the People's 
oumaL 
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Bnding Saturday April WA, 

Without presenting any strikingl.'^ novel events this 
S week, our annals illustrate in many wavs the great ne- 
( cessity for some tnore efiectual spread of mutual iiifonn- 
/ alion among the labouring clas8es<»on the matters of fact 
h connected with their condition and trjldes. For instance, 
such experiments as those of which wo liave reports from 
/ Wisconsin, should he known to the whole«working popu- 
P lation of this country; not only tlnH the experiments may 
’J, receive every chance of full support, and tkis be fairly 
( tried, hut that the worlcing classes may kno\\^and undcr- 
/ stand the results, by having watched the process. JMuch 
more information, too, than we yet have is wanted to show 
h the true working of loan societies, which profess to be an 
( aid, and now appear to he an insidious trap to iiyure the 
wuikiiig man — a kind of quack medicine for his poverty, 

\ and likely to flourish best white .screened .fioin tfie light 
( of investigation. Other points in what follows will illus- 
/ trate our meaning, lint in ordei grahuaUy to mc);tia‘ve 
Ifio effieieiiey of this part of our paper, wennust rely on 
( those whom wc would servo %for the raw material. We 
^ havf*, indeed, notlimg to complain of in that respect, and, 
perhaps, m many instances we are favoured with all tlie 
' information afloat. It cannot he, too niueli for our use, 

( it cannot bo either too copious or too impartial. * ^ 

^ We begin with the intelligence of //o? New Co-operative 
experiment in xtmerira. A .small body of persons Imvc 
i recently einigiated to the territory of Wi.sconsin, in Nortli 
( America, with tlie intention of there founding a eoinmu- 
j riity on tnc co-operative system of Roliert Owen. 'I'licy 
base their society on his leading principles— the etpialily 
( of man, and his belief that the character of man is formed ' 

( by education and circumstances. Since the arrival of 
the little band at their destim^tion, it has been foui\|tl 
^ expedient to alter their laws, the principal of which now 
( present themselves under the following form. The nro- 
, perty of the community is held in shares of 115 dollars 
each, which are transJerable at the will of the holder. 
The shares are at all times liable Ui attachment and e.xe- 
( cutlon for the private debts of the shareholders. Besides 
shareholders, the society admits members who do not 
^ hold shares; but the fonner only have the privilege of 

{ voting, and of taking a part in the business proceedings 

. 'I'hc admission of a member requires the consent of at 
; h*a.st three-fourths of the shareholders. Females, above 
lli(' age of twenty-one years, are eligible to become share- 
( liolders, and, as such, are entitled to all the rights enjoyed 
by tlieotlier sex. The society admits no member who 
' caimol subscribe to the fact “ tliat tlie eliaraoter of man is 
I lormed lor him, not by him.” Kach member, wbctJier 
' ns head of a family or as an individual, is required t(J*pny 
, 145 dollars on admission to the society; but the Boaid 

( of MaiiagcTuent have, under peculiar ckcuniatances, the 
power of iidmittiug members ibr a le&s sum, or even with- 
out any pccuyiary consideration at all. Shareholders will 
h receive interest at the rale of five per cent per annum on 
( moneys advanced; as soon as the profits ot the cstalilish- 
meat shall yield suilicieiit surplus for the purpose, M5 
, doJI.lrs will be paid to e.‘ich shareholder; and those who 
( do not become re.sident memlier.s will be considered en- 
P titled to a prior claim to such payment. All shares are 
transferable ;»but the holders of transferred shades have 
\ no elaim to become resident inciftbers, unless by Uir 
f consent of not less than three-iourths of the poard of 
Managers. The free toleration of religious opinion is en- 
joined, and every menvber is allowT<d protcctioif in his 
( Opinions regarding religion. The Herald oj Pt ogress gives 
/ a letter from Mr. Thomas Hunt, a member of the^ cjj^i- 
munity, reporting its career. Though equiil to tl^pir owni 
support, (he limited numbers of the societf have, for the 
( ^present, prevented them from carrying out their views to 
)> the full ektent of their wishes, by coifiniiig liieir eflbrist' 
\ to laud culture; whence they teel a want of hands for 
( other occupations.* They are, therefore, desirous of m- 
/I creasing the number of members ; and tue description of 
p jiersons wanted by tlie society it thus aet fortlA-- A* 

[ schoobnasttsr, a caWet-maker, two carpenters, a boot and 
' shoe- maker, a wheelright, a general smith, a bricklayer 
) and plasterer, a gardener, a person who has been brought 


up to agriculture, and an agricultural machine-maker, 
Iney thrive, however, even as it is, and their produce 
appears to boeraluable. / 

The Shareholders cf the Association for Improving the 
Dweliings of the Industrious Classes iield a meeting at the 
London Tavern, in Bishopsgate-street, on Friday, the 
dth of March. Sir Ralph Howard, M.I\, was tdiiunuaji. 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Ebringtoa, Lord Francis Kgerton, 
LordTClnude liainilton, Dr. Southwood Smith, the Rev- 
erend Sir Henry Duket^eld, and about twenty other gcu* 
ileinen, menibejs of the Association, were i>resc«l. A 
Lrepoxt describing the object and progress ol the Asko - 
' eiation was read. It stated that the Society originated in 
a wi.*^ to romedjathe evils of crowded and unwholcsm^H* 
halntatiuns among tlie poor, by attempting some iuipi-ov<!- 
ment Jin the construcliou of llie pool man’s house, and 
some addition to its convaiicncc and comfort*' All tliis 
j-was to beellected “ by the eombination of capital, acicnce, 
and skill, to erect more heathy and more convenient 
houses the Jabourer mid artisan ; and to ofier suoli 
improved du'climgs to these and siipUar classes ut no 
higher reat than lyey pay for the jnferior and unhealthy 
hijjtmes which tliJ;y at jircsent occupy.” The benefit not 
being intended *as a mere charity, the Association pro- 
poses that ” the industrious man shouW pay tlie full 
value for hi& house, but that for the sum he pays he 
should possess a salulitioiis and eoinr'odioua dwelling, 
instead ol one in which cleanliness an: nfort foulid no 
plaice, in which he could neither tr. uitoin his own 
strength, nor bringiiip his family inhyalth, hut must con- 
staiitly spend a large portion of his hard-earned wages iii 
tlie rJief of sickness.” It is intended to raise the necessary 
amouTit of capital by shares, and to obtain a cliarter from 
the Crown, limiting the liability of the slnareholder to the 
amount of his individual subscription. The dividends 
are limited to &l. per cent, per annum. Four thousand 
shares are reepnred to be subscribed foi canying out the 
undertaking; but of that nauiber unlyliiie thousimd arc 
at present •subscribed. The phm has met wdtii the ap- 
I>r(A'al of Government Lord Morpeth enlarged on the 
practical good to be eflected by the Association; while h« 
observed, that as a matter of cHhuiiatiou it oflered advan- 
tages to shareholders fully equal to those of any sp^>cu- • 
lation of the day. As a question of mere profit, it liad 
been calculated that 8, 9, or 10 per cent might he ob- 
tained by the Society; but they’^ thought it best to limit 
Uieir own remuneration to 5/. per cent, and to devote the 
rest of the profits to the AssociaLion, LorcliBbriiiRtoii, 
Dr. Southwood Smith, Lord Francis Kgerton, Lord 
Claude Hainilton,.Ak. Coclirane, and several otiicr gen- 
tlemen afterwai-ds afldrevsscd llie meeting; ftid resolutions 
confirmatory of the bye-laws of the Association wei» 
parsed. 


A meeting took plaeo on Saturday, Mar<th the 14t,h, at 
Willih's* Rooms, Rmu-Ntrect, St James’s, to discuss a 
plan of providing A liifnge for^isrhnrgcd Criminals. Mr, 
Slierifl'Laune, the active mover in the matter, was chaii- 
maii. The meeting wan but thinly atten(^d, Mr, Laurie, 
the Bishoj) of Londoi., Lord Kiunaird, tieneral Sir De 
Lacy Evans, M.F,, Mr. Moneklon Milnes, M.R, Mr. 
Aldcnnan Sidney, and Mr. U mi er-Sherifl' Wire; were the 
sneakers; Mr. iVorid Cabbell, the Rev. S, R. Catley^ Mr, 
/inderton, and Mr. Jcrdun, ivere present The oyectof 
the meeting was, to propose *110 means of affordmg an 
asylum for dcstituio prisoners, so as to prevent their re- 
sorting to a repetition of crime for subAisteneew Thc^ 
reKolulion.? were adopted That it ia the opinion of tl^P 
meeting, ilfat it is necessary for tlie moral well-being <8 
the community, liiat pftsons flischarged IVotn criminal 

E risons, without ch^eter, money, home, or iVien da, should 
c tem|)orarily reedTved into bohses Ox occupation, with 
a view to their reformation, and placing them out agaittin 
situations where, by honest industry, they ii^ight OlWain 
their living, and thus li^come a bleswng, instead of a ©urse 
to society.” ”That the eatpenae of erecting and main- 
taining these establishments bo borne by tlie siate— that 
they be ^inducted by Government ofllcers, und^ tho m- 
spoction of boards of magistrates — that the iustwate* ^ 
occupied in p:8biic works, or in prursnits which ihay m 
them for employment in the colonies, or iii the usvw «|Ki 
military services, or fbr voluntary emigration vithottt Jo* 
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brand of crime.** A committee was appointed to prepare 
petitions to Parliament and to communicate with all the 
cornorationli of the Unitetl Kinf^dom. Another resolution 
autnorised a subscription ; Mr. Wire to be treasurer. 


authorised a subscription ; Mr. Wire to be treasurer. j 

The Central Association of the Eondon Trades have 
issued an appeal to the societies asid operatives generally 
of the United Kingdom, in behalf of the Carpenters and 
Joiners of Manchester and its dc*mi7y, 1300 of whom, it 

stated, are at present or» strike, in consequence or dif- 
'^erences between them aud thcir^eniployers as to the d% 
ration of labour throughout the week. We have already 
mentioned this strike ; but hitherto have not had so co-, 
nerent and clear account before us. It seems that the 
psecerlent of many years’ practice has iked the diu‘atioii 
of work amongst the earpeq^ters of Manchester at 59 hours 
per week in the summer, atid 5lit in the winter, l^or the 


per week in the summer, atid in the winter. IJor the 
last tw^o years, however, emplfyers have been agitating 
the question of an “ eouahsjitlon of hours,” to obviate* 
the injurious efiects of nucHiations in the trade, so detri- 


mental to both employer and employed. jIt wasjtherefore 
settled last autumn, by general agreement, that flic hours 
of work should comrrKfUce at seven o’qjjqck everar Monday I 
morning, and at six on every other morning during Uie | 
week ; work to terminate at six each evt'ning, except on ! 
Saturdays, whdh the men were t# leave oil* at noon : thus j 
the number of working-hours per week was* limited to 57, i 
instead of 59. This arrangement went on till the 1st of 
January, when the workmen were induced, by their knyw- i 
ledge of the flourishing state of the trade^ and the advance 
of wages or curt.ailiucnt of labour- houts in otlier distrjets 
and in other trades, to demand an advance of Gd. per day ; 
tile change to commence on the 1st of March. The an- 
swer to this notice was an invitation by advertisement, on 
the part of the masters, for the workmen to attend a 
meeting held on tlic 27th of February, 184(i. The depu- 
tation was sent accordingly j was, it is alleged, kept waiting 
fotir hours ; and tjien, by written reply, the men were in- 
formed that the employers would consent to an advance of 
per week ; but the^ concession w'as accompanied by 
exactions : it was expected, by the masters, that the wtfl-k- 
ing-hours, for all but out-door hands, should be extended 
to GO hours during the week all the vear round ; thatout- 
•dooivhands were expected to work IVom light to dark in 
winter; the pay to begin at four o’clock on Saturday, as 
formerly. This proposition was rejected by the men, on 
the ground that increasing the number of working hours 
has the evil tendency of creating a surplus in the labour- 
market. CAi the determination of the men to strike rather 
than submit to these terms, sixty of the smaller employers 
gave way, andjfhe men resumed thcfr^cRcupatlon ; but the ' 
larger masters combined tojether in association, fiad still i 
ftefusc to yield. Having given a review of tlicsc transac- ^ 
tions, the Central Association urge thqclaim of the .Vlan- 
chester Carperiters on their brother operatives to support 
and assistance, representing the helples-s situation they are 
in, iifi well as their willip^r generosity on like occaMons 
towards their fellow- workmen. Since the address was 
issued, it is added, the masters in other vlepartinents of the 
building-trade flave discharged their men, to prevent their 
assisting the carpenters. 


Corres(^tttience« 

To the Editor qf the People* s Journal 
Sir — If you consider the following verses worthy of a 
place in your Journal, please insert them, and oblige 
Your# respectfully, Hugh M'Donalu. 

CoJinslie PrtnUcorks, Paisley, Peb. 20/7/, JSiO. 

GUD^SAKE, LET’S AGGREE. 

(A song for working men, l>y one of themRelves. 

^ Air. — Miller of Dee, 

Some eightetn hundred years ago. 

Man'h' noblest Teacher said. 

**S- house divided ’gains* 

Maun prostrate sune be laid.” 

Now, ft-ae this text to puir folk n’ 

Glide counsel 1 wad gle ; 

Join hands, fling discord to the'winds— > 

And Gudesake let’s aggree. 

The thraldom dire of priest and king 
We a’ over lang hae borne ; 

Th^meed of n’ oitr care and toll, 

InsuU and bitter scorn. 

• Biif. had niy«tp\t been borne in n.inil 

Sic wriiijgs we wadna dree ; 

Fell discord bree/ls us a' oiir ivae 
Then Gudesake let’s aggit-e. 

We sow, and ilhers reap the fruit ; 

^ We weave, ^nd ithers wear . 

* >yc’re scrmipit l)aith in cuup and cog, 

' I'hfit knaves may hae glide iheii. 

^ But were we to ilk itlicr true, 

Sic wrangs we wadna sec ; , 

« ’Tis diftcorcl Ml breeds a’ our wae — 

Then Gudesake let’s aggree, 

a Save in a bated beggar voice, 

Our richts we daiiriia name; 

They’ve biuidliounds lured frao pooiUtli’s ranks 
Ilk wiie-wild heart to tame. 

But wore we to ourselve.s a’ true, 

* Sic tools imO'king wad see ; 

Our discoid is the tyrants’ poiver— 

^ Then Gudesake let's nggree. 

•• The priest, wrapt in his misty creed, 

Tlie chainless mind may ban ; 

Lordling and king bar Freedom’s imth. 

And mar the weal of man. 

But gio’s your hand, the day draws near, 

These nicht>birds suno nmiin flee ; 

'i'he puir man yet shall hae his ain — 

We’ie learning fast t’aggree. 
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THE PEOPLE'S .TOUENAL.--ANNALS OF INDITSTHY. 


mit «3XeHt 

Ending Saturday April %Uhf 184C. 


Wj; formerly reported the new law passed in the 
French Chambers, lor rendcrihff more stnnj?ent the sys- 
tem of “ livrets," or labour register^ and certificates. It 

tZtl IT T Sn. a'&VsSr. SC 

effect of natural li^s,* explained ■' not al\|jiya very j>er- 
fectly — bv political economy: but it is also trne, that 
other evils are the direct result of arbitrary laws passed 
by the national law-making machine, in the movement of 
which the working-man has too small a share. In France, 
with the exces.sively restricted franchise, political powej; 


— that is, the power which involves a voice in the making 
of laws — i.s .still further from the reach of the working- 
man than in England; in that cqpintTy, the laws are 
made and administered in a sphit truly pppressivt^ We 
have before us a notable instance of the spirit in which 
those act to whom tlie adnifeiistration is entrusted, and we 
see 

worknjan must. be. 


of their co-opetative proceedings. I purpose?, here, to give 
you some account of what has been done in out village. 

The inhabitants arc nearly all band-loom weavers. 
Their wages do not average more than five or six shil- 
lings per week, and at the present time not so much as 
that, as trade is very dull, and many only partially em- 
ployed; 80 that there is very little in their pdwet in the 


^ (i 

(I 


visig of helping themselves. Nevertlieless, they have ef- 
fected some little, by the wonderful ])ower of co-Ope- 

hiclihas existed* 
onsiderable sum 
of money in one "of the "Glasgow Banks; they drew it 
out, and norrowed as much as enabled them to build an 
addition to a pfoperty which they had erected some jfcars 
before; this property noW^hrings them an income of 
nea»lyi!*.50 yearly, hosidissupiilymgsomeof the members 
with good houses at a &eaper rent than they could get 
from any other proprietor, and at the same time enabling 
them to draw a greater ihterast for tlieir xnoney than 
could lie obtained from any of the ^banka. The money 
they borrowed is all paid some time ago, and they have a 
considtt-able sum lodged in the l*ank, and will soon be in 
I % condition to build again. 

This is one Vay in which the industrlpus classes might 


t , . 1 .1 . , I 1 !• 1. * 1 ( aihh is one wav in wiiiuu uie inuusirwus eiasBe’o iiiiKUb 

Imw a.inpU.t. a slave the resistereil an.1 Ocketed , imp^p^ert dweffinra for thetnselve.. If the fin- 
i-niau must be. mense sums which they have sunk in the different banks 

■ were laid out in this mainer, it would stwju be discovered 


th(' pri'sent social arrangements.’’ “ In Marseilles the 
are nearly 240 hoot and slioe-inakers, and 2i(IO*journey- 
meii. The latter lately pre.sentecl a new book of rates*, | 
augmenting a little tlie price of their labour : 1 02 of the . 
masters agreed thereto; hut tlie others coalesced 4jind 1 
mutiuilly engaged, under a peifalty of .'100 franc.s, not to | 
employ any workman who hhould demand the increased ' 
rate of wages; then they discharged 130. All thcl* other I 
workmen .spontaneously quilted their employment, with- ! 
out tlireals. Sonic of tliein (‘ssa^yed to form a co-operative j 
workshop. The employers apneareil to consent to the | 
now hook of rates ; hut tie: puJit'c interfered, after a si- \ 
leiiee of two months, and prelcuded tiiat it wuis the work- 
men who should submit to the masters, and not the ma.s- 
ters to the workmen. Seven of these w'erc arrested, and 
twelve others pursued ; and after an evaminatiou of three 


noT%^essentiai paraphernalia of the hr oj’der in this way, 
tliey would have reason to look hack wdth more satisfac- 
tory feelings on their proceedings during tliat time. 

But to return to our village; wo have also a Funeral 
Society, which provides for a decent interment for its de- 
ceased members. Five year-s ago, I drew np rules for the 
eslablisU^pent of another society, embracing iu its objwts 
tJie advantages of a funeral atid friendly society, but 
couhl get only one individual to co-operate with me. We 
resolved to make another effort. At a later time we 
called a meeting, (better than two years ago), but only fiv^* 
individuals attended. Notwithstanding tlie smallnesH of 
the number, we resolved to make a con imeii cement; and 
before three montlis, we had 70 membei's. We made it a 
yearly society, the surplus to be divided equally among 
the members’ at tho end of each year; the^econd year 
we had 108 members. In these two vears we have di- 


in‘fom.!n“V!wthwan1ndl^^^ Sfn-uwinV di«i.osition amoTiR tliem.to 

Iniirj “ th:it the president .said to the accused, * it is* quite 


visclesr for you to revolt ; for there are the ^enftdarwcs ; 
and if the gensdurines arc not sufficiently strong, thcje 
arc tin: soldiers - -a picquel, a coiiipauy, a haltaJioii, a regi- 
ment —all that Is necessary,' " 

Wc have further testiinoiiv to the Prueticabilily of the 
Associative Principle. A Hand-loom Weaver of Cam- 
ja(;Itee Writes to us, reporting the happy results of partial 
co-operation in that village, among a body of 300 of Ids 
craft. 

“ It i.s heijause the people have not acted on iJieseprin- 
ciple.sthat theyJiave done so Uttlc^fbr themselves ; hutitlie 
lime is fust approaoJiing when they will see by the little 
they have done, that it is in their power to do a good deal 
more ; and by the difh^rent towns and villages comrauni- 
caling with e^ch other through your journal, and 
making known what had been done by eacli, they 'mould 
thus stimuUte each other to greater exertions, agd induce 
those who had done notliing to make soSie exertions for 
themselves; and while each Would he co- opera ting for 
their own advantage in their diff5«'cnt Jojalities, thc^ 
would, at the same time, bo learning to co-opej-ato with 
eacli other ' on *a mom extended scale, and would thus l>e 
better prepai’cd to act iff concert, when tire time arrives for 
universal association. * 

1 read, with deep interest, the excellent artlde by Dr. 
Smiles, giving an account of what the people of Leeds 
had done for tliemselves, and think that eveiy other town 
ought to follow the example he has set, and sen^ a report 


j cnahlo them to ico-operate with it in some other way 
wliich will he more advanlageous to thciA than in lifting 
it in ynall sums individually. Beside:* these societies, 
we have erected three larg? and commodious school- 
rooms, by our own subscriptions ; they are occupied on 
Sundays for religious purposes, and iJiroUgh tho week 
day and evening classes are taught in tncm. 

I am aware that these are but partial modes of asso- 
ciation ; at best, they are only calculated to palliate the 
evils of the system which we now labour and suffer un- * 
|♦deri still they are useful, if it were only ^ so many 
schools of experience, to lead us unto associations of a 
higher order. If our employers will not admit us as 
partners, and co-operate with us as brothers and children 
of one great Parent, thcnjthe children of toil may be iff- 
duced to set up for themselves, and take Sir Kobert Peel's 
advice aifd take^heir dKairs Iffto tJteir o-wn hands. And 
when I look at what 300 poor haiid-looiti -weavers have 
done in our ovm tillage by the power of co-operatmtL 
and I know that they have not clone all that they tfflifhr 
have done— when 1 look at the vast sums th^t have*bmA 
expended in strikes, ahd the still more vast sums whidi 
Friendly Societies and Uie Working classes generally have 
sunk in Savings' Banks— when I look at tlin ffroiting i4»- 
telligeiuse, and the deep maxixfcstatloii ftir a more exti^ed 
union of (fur order, I tad convinced that a great Sind 
seen power is last preparing us for a new ddd -better era 
in the onwaru career of human progress* i 

Samuel WeElwood, Hand-loon^ 


C.amlach^'c, Mnn’h, 






TUB PEOPLE’S JOUllNA ..-ANNALS OF INDUSTRY. 


A member of the Communist Church, at Betlworth, War* 
■wicksbirc, haft- lumishf’d us with the 1‘ollowyrig account. 
It will be understood that in this part of our paper we 
claim rather to report the acts and opinions of otheir men 
than to express opinions of our owm, unless it ^stinctly 
appears that we are commenting, ai^d not reporting. The 
letter is addressed to the Editor of the Peoplo^s Journal^ 
and dated from Bed worth, Warwickshire: — “Friend, — 
With thy permission, and at llit* request of a numbef of 
working men, members of the m'ojip of tlie Communist 
•Chureh here, 1 will lay before the readers of the iVop/e's 
Journal the followiiig report. 'J'lie decided liberal and 
progressive character of iny paper, of which the pkoi’li: 
iniijii indeed, be ])roud, as a herald o|, a bright and 
('lorioUK future, lias induced me to send it thee for 
insi'rtioii. * . , 

Jti October last, 1845, Goodwyn Bariuby, from London, 
arrived Irere after an invitation to that ellect. Soon after 
’ )] his arrival a room was procui^<l, in which he lec'tured to 
a numerous audience on * Societary Science^ or thoiPhilo* 
sojihy of History.’ The lecture treated of poetic cosmo- 
gony, the various tlicorfi»s of human origin. It*defincd 
the progressive states of society, deduced from the studjp 
of universal liistwy, as follmvs;— Paridizatfbn, Patriarch- 
alit>', Claiiism, Barbarisation, Feudality, Ajuuicipality, 
('ivilisation, Assoeiality, and Commumsation. This last 
state, faum considerations of propliecy, and the mechanical 
improvements and inventions of present society, it coij- 
sidered to be tlie future of our planet About it week 
after, he urcached ar sermon to a sliK more crowdt^l 
assembly tnan before, on ‘Tnie ,ind Practical Christianity^ 
In this sermon it was fully proved that practical Chris- 
tianity and Communism are identical, froni tlic example 
of the early Christians, who ‘had all things in common’ — 
Acta, chap, ii., v. 14, chap, iv., v. 82; and also (he testi- 
monies of the fathers of the church. ‘ We,’ said Justin 
Martyr, * who loved nothing like our possessions, now 
produce all wc ha%'e in common, and spread gur whole 
Slock before our indigoutriircthren.’ ‘ Wh<‘Teas the Jew^,’ 
says Irenieus, ‘ consecrated a tenth, they w'ho live under 
the liberty of the gospel give all to the Lord’s use.* Ter- 
luliiau also sa}8 — ‘ We Christians look upon ourselves as 
ojie lij^Idy. info’nued, as it wore, with one soul, and being 
thus incorporated by love, wc can never dispute what wx' 
are to bestow upon our own members ; accordingly, all 
tilings are in common, excepting our wives.* St. Bar- 
nabas says— ‘Thou shalt communicate all thy goods to 
thy neiglihoiir, for if you associate fur things incorruptible, 
how' mucli more should you be united in things cor- 
ruptible.' ‘Nuiure,’ says*S|. Amhfii^C, ‘has given all 
things in common to ail men. Nature has established a 
cotmnun right, and it is usurpation whicli has produced a 
private claim.’ « 

On the IGtli of. February, 184<J, Goodwym Barmby 
again preached, on the ‘Doctrine of Good Works.’ As 
illustrations of the sermon, flic examples of the Christians 
of Jerusalem, the Shakers and Rappites of America, the 
, I e, suits of Paraguay, the Moravians, and, lastly, the Wliite 
ClUfAors of Ireland, were cited. In speaking of the use- 
lessness of mere credal opinions, the preacher said- ‘ Thou 
^ sayest, I believe the Bible ; 1 say he the Bible, Be the 
book of God. Be the commandincuts of goodness scrip-^, 
tured within thy soul; and let thy actions be the letters: 
ttien may we all read.* 

On the 23rd of February he preached on the * Life and 
Example of J esus,’ and again , *011 the 2nd of March, on 
tne ‘ Sayings and Precepts of J> 2 su 8 .’ 

Beautiful, indeed, were Hie tnfUis dqyeloped in tliese 
aermona. As he stood, Ins countenance Deaining with the 
love of which he preaches, I involuntaifly said to myself— 

* Olp that whole of my brothers and sisters of unre- 
quited 'Wftl CfttWhtjar iJiese great aud holy tniths, how 
soon mey alter a state of society which makes inch 
slaves nnd tyranta, and keeps (hem so ! A state hi which 
every pur^and holy i'esolutiot) IS blighted almost before 
it is ; in which the precepts 01 Jesus of Nazareth, 

andttfie gdod and wise id’ every age and nation, ’are but as 
Ho tpiiwty printed charketfers without any ptjfietical appli- 
cadtop. On behalf of the Bedworth group of the Oom- 
nimtt Ch«i[ok thine in truth, 

I ♦ ' Jesse; Jones. 


notices;* 

The cordial and generous assistance lent to this 
publication, from its eommcncoment, by 

MR. AND MRS. HO WITT, 
while tliey could feel ng other interest in it than that 
which sympathy w'iAi its objects inspired, demands from 
^ llie Editor one word of grateful acknowledgment, before* 
the opportunity doin^ so with propriety passes aw'ay. 
*Mr. Ilowitt now joins the Editor qntf his fellow-partner, 
Mr. Turrcll, ft tiie • 

Proprietorship of the People'^s Journal 

IV’e are authori.sed to add, that both Mr. and Mrs. 
^Ilowitt will use every exertion to aid in carrying out 
the object the Editor had in view in the cstahlisluncnt of 
the work— that if combining, in the direct service of the 
people, a greater anfount of Literary and Artistical Ex- 
cellence than hJa ever before been kiutwn in tliis country 
in connection with any similar publication. 

Wc shall endeavour to make all our mcclumical 
arrangements equally wortliy of tliosc to v.hom tijc 
JouriNAh is addressed.* AVc shall impiove our papei , 
we shall improve our printing; and in \ark)iis minor, but 
still important ways, impro\ e Ihi- genend aspect of the 
puhlicd'^ion. Whatever defects of this nature may he pei- 
ceptlhle in the numlx'rs already iniblislied arc to be as- 
cribed stfi <4 > to that fruitful source of misiiaps hui ry; 
and, with that, wdll shortly and pcnmnnutly disappeai. 

In a word, no ex])cnsc, no labour, v. ill hi* spared by 
th^Kditoraiul his fellow iiro|)rictors to place the Puoi'i.r 's 
JoUHNAf. among the first ))criodicals of tlic age, for 
beauty of appearance, variety of information and enter- 
tainment, enunciation of great principles, and a genial and 
generous tone of criticism. 

London, April ll, 1810. John Saundeks. 

Mr. Howitt commences in the present number a series 
of Letters on Labour, addressed to the Working Men of 
England. 

Mrs. Howitt will translate, for the following number, 
an Original TArEK she has just received from the 
distinguished Swedish Novelist, 

FKEDERIKA BREMER, 

• ENTITLED, 

CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN; 

A Letter to a Friend in England, 

To StTBsmiEEBs, — With this Numlioi’we give an extra leaf, 
containing a new portrait of Miss Martlncau ; the former one 
having been materially injured during the printing, in* ike 
edition sent out in numbers. 


• • * raqs: 

ANtfALS OF Industry , , * . 29 

Pox’s LBCfrOftES ; — 

On Living Poets— their influence on the cause of Political 
Freedom and Human Progress.-— llarry Cornwall . 201 

Holidays r«% xiii-: Pkofle, by William Hdwitt 
Eacter Monday, 'Mlth an Illustration by Edward Duncan . 197 

LlkTTFASWN LmuiuII TO TUkWoIIKING MxN OF EtOLAND, 

by William llowitt 

Letter I., on the true dignity of Labour . . . 208 

f*0«TBY t * 

To W. J. Fox, Esq., by a Working Man .... 207 
The Commonweal til of Industry, by Mary L«man Gillies , 199 
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Tine PKUPLI'VS JOI’JINAL.. -ANNALS OF INDUSTRY. 


Zht SKrtfe 

Ending Saturday April ISlhy 1846. 

A Correspondent makes a f^rave accusation against, the 
working- classes— that of not appreciating the auvaiitages 
held out to Uiem. He does not wri*j ior publleatiun, aud ; 
we will not violate his coiifideuee as to names of men 
and places ; but his strictures arc worth the ‘attention of 
the working-classes. Our correspondent’s immediate ob- 
ject is to vindicate the upper classes from the charge, so i 
frequently urged, of iadiirbrcnce to tlio ^progress of their j 
poorer brethren, bje points o^t instances of scientirio ] 
meetings held at a p(^ice in a soutliern county, sJjowinf^ 
“that the geutiy we not so opposed toiycnowledgc as 
manv think." ‘‘ You will observe,” he says, “ that 

the Bishop of and family were among otluTw w)»o 

formed a crowded audience at a lecture on Geology , de- 
livered by a banker of liberal politics, and a etmrchmmi 
of evangelical scntiii'ents." “ Another lecturer," saysoui; 
correspondent, “is a churchman of what is termed the 

orthooox party, and , wlio lccUires|:m ctnu-hology, is 

a cjcrgynum ui In-j I'.v .nigi in'.il (it^ioinination." “The* 
Natuicii History Socidy owes* its onghi to a dis*cnter, ; 
the master of an Rnglisli d.jy- school, and a tc'udier of j 
matiienKities and the natiiVal sciences; who has raised 
nimsclf to Jiigli repute from the station ol‘ a sailor-boy 
“ T grieve to say tnat Mr. --~’s labours in the cniise of 
science have been much less» valued by tlic* working- i 
classes than by the educated gentry. Indeed, in 
country, it is very diificult to induce the mechanics and^ 
working-men •to avail tiieinsclves of intellectual iRivau- 
Uges. Sometimes, at our Inatitutc, after paying a lec- 
turer 2/. we do not receive 5s. at the door , lu si\|)e iiy- 
tickets ; and the cx-eol lector, a tailor, has tu^ed our a 
defaulter to tlie amount of 9/., through other extrava- J 
gance mid idleness, for here theic Is no want of work,ouV 
poor-rates being only si\ncm*e in thepound; day-lahour- 
eivsroeeivin g Ifts. per vt'ceK ; ayd maaons, carpenler.s,^aud 
plasterers about !'?.«. or 18^." Our correspondent writes 
iTi so good a spirit as to forbid the idea that there is 
nothing in Ills bill of indictment. At the same tiftie two 
facts arc to be nonie in iniud. His experience is fouiideil 
on the occurrences of a town in the agricultural districts; 
where the labouring classes are undoubtedly less pn*- 
‘ pared for iutellectuul cultivation (ban in the mmmfac- 

turing districts. Aud the advantages m ^^seem to have 

been offered to llie labouring people rather in the W'ay of 
patronage, which is often distasteful to tho.so who «irc to 
tie served. No one likes to have his aceeptunce of a 
favour presumed; the favour then becouics n burllieii 
imposed. But we might express a more swcciung doubt: 
it wall be found, we suspect, in most cases of failure like 
lhi.s, that the prolfered eiilertuinment, iiif^truction, or 
whatever you choose to call it, has been of a too puiely 
didactic kind. Man lives not by broad alouc—thclmmaii^ 
stomach will not thrive if commed to those elcment.s of 
food wliich are most “ nourishing;" aiid the mind needs 
its salt and it.s sugar, «,*specially when it has to bo roused 
from a slate of apathy, and tr lined to reli.sh a mort‘ re- 
lined style of nutriment. 

Amoug 77/c A/rwwg Hoot and Shoc-'Wakers there is a 
umvement \o resist the encroachments of the employers, 


hy a self-suppotfing society. Tlio proposal is embodied 
ill a pamphlet by Mr. Devbn, well-known among work-f| 
ing-shoei^akcrs for lus intelligence, and successful use of 
the i>en. The imitation arose jjmong tho*nRJu lately in 
tlie employ of Mr. Kendall, an extensive master ift that 
branch of the trade. The men have boon owstiike since 
January ; having he^i forced into the mcasurg, they say, 
by their master’s conduct, 'J'ltey thus describe the affair. 
Mr. Kendall was opposed to the unions ia which his men 
had joined; having secretly provided a large stciflc, and 
secured nimself from inconVenionce or |p8s, hef:ave notice 
to his men of his intention to withdraw his employment 
from -all those who would not to give up their 

union ; alleging as a reason, that no had been informccrof 
an intchdeU ofcinand, on their part, for higlicr wages. 
The men denied having meditated any such demand; but 
objected to Mr, Kt?ndaJl’s proposaf; and they mge ihro.wn 
out of work A deprecatory Jotter from his workincn, 
pledging ^emselves to seek no advance of wages if be 


would promise to enforce*no reduction, was sent by depur 
tation to Mr. Kendall, but ho treated it with contempt. 
Thrown into strike without funds (for they had just as- 
sisted thei# Jirother workmen in Belfast, in,,i; like emer- 
gency), they managed to procure help from* other assoei- 
ate.s m their trade, wliich enabled them to get on, until the 
second week in March, wlicn the suggestion was made 
that they should establish a place to nuuiufacture for 
themselves. Various meetings were held, and were at- 
I tended hy delegates from about halt the seefions coxn- 
! priaed in the London districts. At a later meeting, the 
I progress of the Society wns checked, howtwer, hytlie dis- 
agreement of some of flie City delegates in tlie measures.* 
proposed ; and as the support of the districts that agreed 
! was found iiisullicient for the de^ed objects, the “ strong 
trade" determ i|jjed to proceed with the plan by themselves. 
To*enahle them to c.irry out their wishes, they sdiioit 
I from (heirowu or other tradra' societies, donations or loans 
! towards the funds forAcommencing the contemplated 
enterprise. 

i A corresjumdent supplie^us with some details of a new 
building soi icty which is in the course of formation, called 
The J^est Elid Economic and Bencjlt Building 

and Inijestmt'Tit Institution. It.s professed purpose is the 
investment of t;i^>ital by low w^kly instalments, to buy 
laud for building, funds are to be raised by weekly 
.suhscrintious of one sjjiilliug per shares or not more than 
two shiUin^s. “The payments are weekly, in order that 
the industrious classes may deposit a small portion 
their earnings as they receive them— out of tho^reach of 
flic publican. 'I'licre are no mere depositors, although a 
member withdrawing will receive 4 per cent for hl« in- 
vestment In existing societies* 120t are to he paid 
the lender at tJic cud oi' 10, 11, 12, or 13 years, for the . 
payinient of IOa. per month, per .share; in other wOMiUi, * 
he gets 120/. for .) liv<‘ years’ loan of £ 60 
„ five-and a-half „ 06 

1 „ .six years „ 72 

„ six-and-a-half „ _ 78 

It is feared the majority of borrowers will not be able to 
coutiuue*thc payment of such an exorbitant rate of iv.te- 
jest, and many forfeitures wil! be the consequence ; as 
ivas tlu‘ case oP a society which closed in Idvcrpool some 
time ago, in which there were, at that period, only 40 
l)ornmT.s, outof 190 members! Did the 150 lenders VJf 
investors get their promised 120/. per share? Is it pos- 
sible? The industrious classes have, I think, been in- 
duced by flattering promises to join such societies without 
due eoiihidcration.” A new feature in the arrangements 
of the society is, that all the members li^ve an equal 
Khurein its niariiigement ; in cases of inability to pay up 
the iuKlahnents^nq fines are exacted ; and in the cases of 
sickness, death, hiihirc inimsiiicss, or oasaation of work, 
till* society i.s ojien to an arrangement for conliimaiicg of 
the subscription hy (he iiicmhci, Jiis widow, or surviving 
family. "• 

An cflort has been maile to remove cirtaiu difficulties 
in tlfh shape of duties, which operate as restrictions on 
building societies, by petiflouiug Parliament for their 
(uiR'Jioration. “ Such altliculiies and hindrances," says 
th»‘ petition, “ are increasctl hy all peisons joining such 
societies (and obtaining advaucea from the funds of the 
same,) being liable to certain ad valorem dutic.s, imnoHed 
by Act.s of lAarliaincut, <m tlie consideration or ptircnase- 
inoney and on the deed of mortgage, and other stamp* 
duties, wliich in the circumstaners of many of your pe- 
titioners, added to the arrears on suliBcriptions, (especially 
wlieu th(i socictv has been in existence for any consider- 
able lime,) with the tlpnveyanccr's and other charges 
often amoimling to a eouaiderablo sum, prevent tllbm 
from aiwiliiig thcm^lvcs qf the great advantages held 
out,— iherehyigiraviu * your petitioners, in case of want, 
sickness, age, or^ther mfinmty and their ro.mective fami- 
licsf when not otherwise provided for, dependent on poro- 
cliial, cliavitfiblc, or other uncertain aid, whiclryour 
petitioners are most anxious, by every legy iraato^noams- 
to avoid,— as being in^tlieir consequences alike cakuladed 
to destroy every I’eeliijg of inciepeudenco, and of th« best 
interests of society of remedying." ' 

The reports of a meeting held some lime a)j;o, in the 
I National Hall, Holborn, for tlie purpose of forming a 
H^utional Hhwi and Building Association w'cre ovisr- 
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looked at the time ; hut the faet is too interesting to bo j 
' *01111110(1. Mr. Wakicy was chairman, and exjilained the 
objects of the association ; which arc set forth in a 
lair — ‘Mil this institution nersens may liavu the seour% 
of freehold jfiroperty, and four per cent int^'reat, or they 
may at any time convert thewliole or any portion of 
tl>«ir investment into a life annuity, on liberal teniis, 
upon the same security; or they may, for the small sum 
of £5 (extending upwards to £10 and £15, according to 
the age of the individual), obtain a habitation in a 
healthy situation, whicli will he their own freehold for 
life, subjoet to no rental, and conferring tlic right of voting 
for members of parliament for the county. Those who* 
pay a small additional sum may have a freehold habita- 
tion which they can he(pieatJi at their decease. Persons 
may deposit large or small sums, descending downward 
to us little as sixpence per week ; or sixjUjuce at auyi one 
time, and upwards to any mpount. No hues nor forfeiture 
if tlie individual linds it inconvunient to continue his or 
her subscription.” A numerouB attendance of thework- 
ing classes showed their interest in the subject under dis- 
dussioii. The proposers and seconders of the following 
resolutions were also working men. “Th.'#, it is the opi- , 
niou of this mcctin^f that freehold land furnishes the most 
eecure basis which can#be conceived f<uvtlie iii^'stmcr^'S 
of the accumulated savings resulting from the industry 
of a nation, whe^er as a reserve for siiikjfess, old age, or 
any other contingency, or as a provision fpr families; 
moreover, that the possession of landed property in 
this ^<i every country, has usually been aceoni- 
panie(r with political power ; that freehold land al»o 
Jumishes the groundwork on which llie combined 
skill and iiidustrv of tlie people coilfd easily provieV^ 
commodious and healthy habitations for cvciyuKiiyidual 
of the population, workshops and factories for tJicii|> in- 
dustrial pursuits, schools for their children, and public 
buildings for the purposes of recreation, as well as for 
scientific^ moral, and religious instruction ; and, therefore, 
that an institution widen possessed the requisite orga- 
nisation for rcalisiipj these results, would he entitled to 
the most cordial support,” “That it anpea^^ to this 
meeting that The Nati<jnal Land and Building Asso- 
ciation IS calculated to produce the results mentioned m 
the first resolution ; and, seeing that through it the right 
of voting for Members of Pailiameut may be obtained at 
it mush smaller cost th;m has previously been made 
known, this meeting cordially recommends it to the 
working classes throughout London and the provinces.” 

By an accident, more easy to he made than needful to 
explain, the exordium of our Annals in a late number re- 
ferred to some matters not included in the sequel. We 
allude especiaDy to some strictures on the Abuses of Loan 
iiociviies> sent t|i us by a c<presponatift who promises ! 
further particulars. “ 1 havebeforeme,” says the writer, 

“ the guide to a hundred Loan Societies in l-ion don. Upon 
(’ximnnation, ninety-seven of them inrfy be termed in- 
jurious, and many of tliem are positively .swindling tran- 
saetious. Your talerited and philanthropic corrcspoRde,nt, 
Mrs. Gillies,* has begun hcp exposure of them in good 
stylo. I have to inform you that, the iuctropolis liaviiig 
become too warm for them, they liave now begun to ex- 
tend to the pTOviflces. We have this week seen posted 
in our town a prospectus of u Loan Society, ofiering loans 
to people in tlie country. The interest and chaTge.s arc 
• about 20 per cent, and there is a clause as to tlie money 
paid for inquiry not being retuniabJe when the money is 
not advanced.” In proof of what he advances, our corre- 
spondent furnishes us with a placard, oficring advances of 


aceumulale'“by entrance fees of Is. fid., 2s. fid., or more, 
and by weekly contributions of not less than 3d. — a 
capital, for the twofold purpose of purchasing and selling 
articles of general cousumplion, and accommodating 
niembors with loans of money, on personal security, in 
all cases at the moderate interest of 3 per cent. It is also 
intended to carry out a more extended plan of United /«- 
iercst^ in llic way oran exchange of labour, mutual em- 
ployment ill trade, building or renting houses or land, 
«c., for the benefit of Rubscribers. The offices of tlie So- 
ciety are at luvestijUition Hall, Circus-street, New-road. 


sigpfies that, in cases of refusal, “ it is to be particularly 
obsaved tlmt the managers ■will n#t undertake to assign 
the reason why the loan is not granted.” Another clause 
notifies that ‘‘The bill-stamp, pnd chtrge for inqpiry, 
jnimMie paid |br when the application is made.” 

OuiTatteutfiefi haa been called to the attempt made bv 
afew^Mingnien to establish a Friendly Cc-operaiive 
ibr their mutual benefit. A' prospectus of 
the Bocie^ vtates that the first uldects of tlic fund to 

■ The arttele alluded te is ,a talc In our Finii Nuinljcr, by Mrs. 
CandlpeA. White, enti<k9d““‘ The Ariisan atultUc Vmn Society," 


* fioUcesi* . 

The cord^I and tgenerous sisRistancc lent to this 
publication, its commcuccinenf, by 

MR. AND MRS. HOWITT, 
while they could fed no otJicr interest in it than that 
^ which sympathy with its objects inspired, demands from 
the Editor one word of grateful acknowledgment, before 
the opportunity ^)f doing so with propriety passes .away. 
Mr. Iluwilf now joirts tl^c Editor and his fellow-partner, 
Mr. Turrell, iii^ho 

Propr ietorship of the People's Journal 
We arc authorised to add, that both Mr. and Mrs. 
llowilt will use every qxertiou to aid in carrying out 
object thoJiditor had in view in the (?stal)lislimeiit of 
the work — that of combining, in the direct service of the 
peopfe, a greater amount of Literary and •Artistieal Ex- 
cellent than has ever before been known in this country 
in connection with any similar publication. 

We sfiall endeavour to make all our mechanical 
arrangements equally w'orthy of tho.se to whom the 
Journal is addressed. We shall improve our paper ; 
we*«hnll improve our printing; and in various minor, but 
still important ways, improve the general aspect of the 
publication. Whatever defects of this nature may be per- 
ceptible in the numbers already published are to he as- 
cribed .solely to that' fruitful source of mbshaps- hurry; 
and, with that, will sliortly and permaucntly^disappear. 

In a word, JU> expense, no labour, will he spared by 
the Editor and his fellow proprietors to place the I^r.oPLF.’s 
Journal among the first periodicals of the age, for 
beauty of appearance, variety of information and enter- 
tainment, enunciation of great principles, and a genial and 
generous tonq of criticism. 

London, April 11, IHK). John Saunders. 

a. 

To SuBSCjiiBEiis.— Mr. Fox's Lectures to the Working-dHShos 
arc HUsiMiniled for the present; on (hdr resumption, the reports 
will appear, as usual, in the People's Journal. 
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JSnding Saturday April 184^. 

Tub Eftstet recess reminds otie of Parliament, and 
provokes the question, what has the legislirture done to 
earn its holiday what partfcuhirly lor the working 
classes ? Alas! but little. Mr. 1 nomas Duncombe has 
TTiade^ an attenipt to improve the law relating to bencflt^ 
societies ; whicli are at present kept under, in point ot 
scope and number, *by tlie mostVbsurd restrictions; while 
from defects in tlit^wdrdiiip of the statute, l||ic control ne- 
ecssaty to regulate the societies ami their officers, and so 
to secure honesty, sohietimes proves inellectuul! In 
amending the law, Mr. Duncumbo tried to loosen those 
needless restrictions ; Government, however, interposed, 
undertook the change requisite for the proper worl^g Ol* 
tlm existing law, but forbade all extension. With tliat 
negative and grudging justice the wolking classes must 
remain content. Some indirect sh%re of the general ad- 
vantage, indeed, they will doriwe froiUithe measures to 


only take their relative slmrc with other classes — no par- 
ticiil.iT advantage* is given to fetch up the long arrears due 
to tlu'in. Aiul even that possible share isemperilled by 
tlic ])j.ielic(*‘; wliicli multiply ciianccs against tpe passage 
of every good measure, To say nothing of adver.se in^- 
resls iiinl Jiosfilc nersons, Parliament is a bad workshop 
for Uie jjeopljj. The labouring man and the senator have 
this in eomnion, that at Easier botli rest from their la- 
bours ; Imt liow much good soJid work has not the labour- 
ing man tinned out, while the .senator has mdeed but 
little (o allow for his industry. Yet Parliament has not 
licen idle. The holiday is needed as well by the jaded 
niiik(‘r of laws as by the jaded maker of slices ; only the 
way of doing business in the f^cat law-manufactory ^ so 
wretchedly bad, that weeks and months of drudgery are 
luvirly devoid of tangible fruit. The working men must, 
al'ler all, l,e tlu'ir own great benefactors. *' 

1'hc co-opovalive nniiciple which Jins .so long existed 
among them, in the fbnii of trades’-uuions, seems attain- 
ing a mc.turcr shape, ill tiio formation of self-supporting 
iiistiiulion.s for employment, by which the working classes 
hope to eniiiiunpate themselves frotn tliralflonj. This 
novel application Oflho principle has been tried with sue- 
cc^s in .several instances. Tlie Jont neyrnipn Ilatiern of 
^fa 1 i 1 :heHter have been testing its efficacy during the la-st. 
five years, witli favourable, if not the most brilliant, 
results. In 1811, about 2400 working h.’itters of Man- 
chester, Oldham, Stockport, and Denton, were thrown out 
of employ, in consequence of their masters’ refusal to 
aceeile to a demand made by a portion of the men for an 
f(|ualisntioii of wages. A strike of iifteen weeks ifnsued; 
during that time tlie limds of the union to which the men 
belonged, amounting to 1200/., wert> expended in their 
sii}))Kirt. The struggle, however, proved ineftectual. A 
count cr-uwi on of tlie masters, and the exhaustion of their 
mealis, obliged the ineU to submit without achieving their 
object Put the failure suggested the formation of a 
Joint Slock Comjiany, fur the nianUfacture and sale of 
Mats, on account of the union ; affording the nicmber.s em- 
ployment at fair remuneration. At a meeting in Aslitou-fj 
unaer-Lync, attended by 1000 hatters, the society was 
coustitutotl ; and operaUonawere coiiunenc«Hiy the foun- 
dation of a wliolesale manufactory at Denton, and the 
establishment of retail shops in Manchester, Hyde. Ash- 
ton- under- Lyne, and Dukciifield. In 1841, tiie progres.s 
of the company wrA reported: its profits for the year 
were stated to he U3/., and it was calculated that, with a 
capital of not more than 700/., employment had been 
given t()«about sixty pers*>ns. But tliougli iJbe society 
advaneesj and though experience showlfthe advantageous 
nature di the plan, if it could be fully carried out, the 
progress is not so rapid as could b% wisheck ^ 

tfy way of advertisement, the company have issued a 
broad-sheet aliHanac for the present year, containing a 
great deal of information on Mcralsubjects, and a variety 
of interesting and useful oetaiU respecting jAnt-stdek 
companies and benefit-societies. 

The Letter-fress Printers are old hands at combination ; 
and an intelligent correspondent adduces their union in 


vantage, indeed, they will dorwre iroiUitlie measures to Xtae adj^aulage ot a model -a model tliat iias been tried, 
subslitule free-trade for the protective system ; but they’^and works well <lath the difficulfles contingent upon anew 
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proof of what might be done more generally* “The first 
and eiwieslLstep towards tlie general organisation of labour 
would be the centralisation of each trade individually*— 
tliat is, the amalgamation of eacli entire trade throughout 
the kingdom into one association. Every trade doing tliis. 
separately, the fusion of the whole into one great body, 
would be greatly simplified. The great recommendation' 
of this plan is its practicability; having been* carried out 
w^ remarkably happy results in one profession already. 
We allude to the printers; of Yhose system the following 
is hut a very faint oiftline. The United Kingdom is ffi-* 
vided into five districts, e.ach governed by a distinct 
board and officers ; a iibdi vided into numerous local boards, 
governed by .ai-ouncil and officers chosen in each locality. 
A^con-csponimnce is kept up by the five district secre- 
taries ; and no important Itep is taken without the con- 
sent of the whole kingfVim. The advantages of such an 
association over tlie old system of disjointed trades’-unions 
in every town is apparent; at a glance; and the greatest 
stride towards t)»e organisation of labour on a firm basis 
woiild*be ac.cbmplishcd. Moreover, #ther trades will have 
the advantage of a model -a model tliat lias been tried, 
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system. Tin; amount of power tliat would be tJuia ob- 
tained, to elevate thojr moral eonditicgi, is incalculable. 
When the principle has been carried out completely, and 
ill llie same energetic way itha.s begun, the foundation of 
a “United Trade.>< Association,” for mutual improvement 
And protection, will he firmly laid. A central board, con- 
sisting of officejp appointed by every trade, might be 
formed, which would give stabilify by centralising the 
whole. The above project would carry out, in a more 
etfJbient and surer wav, what has already begun at the 
National Hall. The idea w^as good, but they seemed to 
have commenced at fho wrong end. It must be plain to 
the commonest undc-rsiaiiding, how nuich easier it would 
be to call an army of a hundred thousand together when 
formed into regiments, than to form one or the same 
numher individuals ; the plan so far can bo tested by 
actual knowledge. AYhcn suWi a time comes, there is 
room to hope for a much higher development of the social 
system as connected witli the labouring classes; and it 
will then be seen to what degree of intellectual attainment 
the * masses’ may arrive at under more genial and hu- 
manising influence. The experiment is worth trying, 
were it only for Ihe latent talent the cflbrt may bring 
forth, that is now borne down by excessive loll and pri- 
vation.’* • 

Leeds Redemption Society. — 1'bis society held its first 
quarterlymeetingfor J 84-6. at their rooms, Austin's Tem- 
perance coflee-house, Newffliarn’s-yard, J5riggate,on Mon- 
daj night, the 6th inst., wlieu the regular electioif of 
omeers for tlic*(}narter took place, and the rest of the 
routine business was tnmsacted. » 

We are happy to intorm the puhliw that the report for 
tlie tiu.arter showed a Bteady^increase. What is still more 
satisfactory, )neinher.s of tfie middle ranks of society are 
giving it their support, and its progmss amongst all classes, 
and all creeds in religion and politics, it encfuira^ng. A 
rector of the Established Ghurch, eminent for piety and 
benevolence, has written a very encouraging^ letter to one 
of the officers. The collectors perform tlieir duties with, 
exemplary perseverance, and all are determmed to com- 
mand success. The following address to the people was 
uuanimously adopted, and it is hoped will have a good 
effect; — 

“Fellow Country meia— You complain of grievimges, 
which only exist from ybur want of will to destroy them. 
Your pMwer jug^aufluient toarender you prosperous and 
happy. Can you be induced^ exert this power? Tho 
great cause of h%man miKcry in all countries is the dis- 
union in the proprietorship of capital, skill, and lj|J|)Our ; 
and tlie true remedy consists in uniting these. J^ahouxt 
mental and bodily^ creates all wealth ; therefore, iu a pro- 
perly ordered state, all wealth would apperiain to tlie a* 
Dourer in mind and body ; but labour, whe^er of mma 
or body» to be moat efficient must be eombined. AH co- 
operative economica, when properly conducted, have evet 
been found to be attended with the greatest advantages. 
A co-operafiive state of society will benefit all classes, 
whether rich or poor ; it will confirm the wealthy imtbdr 
position, and it will elevate the labourer; t|ierefi^e, all . 



aro^rtterestcd in its success. These views are now under- j 
stood and adwcatcd by many of the benevolent ricb< as 
well as by many talented autnors, and by great numbers 
of the more intcllipnt labouring classes. A ‘general 
feeling has been gradually rising in the fiublic mind, that 
some practical method of giving beneficial action to this 
general miiyl should he attempted. The Leeds Redemp- 
tion Society has been created to meet this want It aims 
at a complete co-operative’s union of land, capital, skftli 
and labour. It is enrolled, and under the full protection 
the law. All parties connected with it, in offices of 
trust, are men or property, and are bound in full legal 
securities. All officers perform their duties gratuitously, 
saliir^s being made illegal. All contribut^nis to the so- 
ciety, whether of members or donors, are nurelv gifts fli- 
afienable, and caimot, withoufa breach of law, be applied 


of the country may become members, by sending their 
address, and otlier particulars respecting their character 
and intentions, providing such particulars shall satisfy tho 
society of their fitness. All such communications must 
he accompanied with«l^> ; sixpence of which is the on- 


to any other puniose. Thus, tli society iicts for the 
public, debarring its members from all individual pecu- 
niary gain. It is bound by its^laws to man.age the public 
funds for the specified public purposes. ^ 

“ Any person can fte a member whose character will 
ensure iiim a majority in qpy ordinary meeting ; ye^to en- 
sure stability in the government of the society, all persons j 
must rrmiPin eandidates for six months, payisig one penny 
]jer week. The w'Bolc entrance (mwey J fees arc only 1,?., 
I'or wliicli he receives two Acts of farliamdht and the 
roles of J[he society ; so that the government is both libe- 
ral and stable— stability of character being the real test 
required. Perhaps no society was ever founded with* 
greater care { ami, as f^r as human prudence can prove, \ 
it i.s infallible. One great feature is, that the society* 
shall not purchase anything on credit ; this priiiciiilc the 
reader must keep in view. The association now consifts | 
of between 300 and 400 members and donors ; thus recog- 
nising the great principle that mankind are the children 
of one Almighty Parent; and seeks, by the union of the 
wise and of the good of all parties, to build up enduring 
Jiomes of happiness for all. 

“ Leeds is divided into ffijeen dikricts ; there ail collec- 
tors for all of these, who call upon the contributors every* 
week. The funds arc lodged in the Leeds savings’-bank. 
The books of the collectors are audited every Monday 
iiijlit. •Collectors arc as liable to punishment for fraud ' 
as the collectors of the poor-rates are. The banking- 
book is kept by the jiresidont ; and no funds cun be with- 
drawn, except 'by an order from a general meeting, and 
signed by tlie president and secretary. When .sufficient 
funds arc accflfiimlated, an estate will be purchased in the 
neighbourhood of Leed.s, in the best situation for manu- 
factunng and agricultural purposes IhatMii be met with ; 
then workshops, schools, and fabtoriea will be created, and 
.‘iuch manufactories will be prosecuted as appears to the 
society liest suited to tho locality and ijic times. The 
various works wiW be executed by men sheeted from the 
members and donor* by election. The best and most 
iinprovetl machinery will Ito employed, and every in-’ 
vention adopted that will facilitate production ; for here, 
lot the first time, machinery will be an unalloyed good 
to the labourer ; il^ll be liis property. 

“ This is an outline of the mode which the Redemption 
Society proposes to commence the great emancipation of 
mankind ; and it calls upon all men desirous of a legal 
and peaceful change to assist in the great work. Any 
person in Leeds may become a member or donor, by 
calling any Monday night, from eight to ten o’clock p.in., 
at tlieaOciety's rooms^ Austin’s Temperance Cofiee-house, 

S eer^fegWa’s-yard, Bnggate ; or, desirous of becoming? a 
donor cily, they, may leave tlicir address at Mr. Elyah 
Russeli's^ boot and slioemaUbr, 162pBrig^te, L^ds ; or 
at Mr. David Green’s, bookseller, 166, Bnggate, Leeds : 
all such persons will be waited upon by*tbe collector of 
the dlWriOt in which they may reside. Friends^ in all 
parts oHhe : iMted Kingdom, may send donations by 
post^iMoi orlor, or tttnall sums in postage stamps ; all 


posWffioa otwr, or stuau sums m postage stamps ; all 
sn4i thtwit bo addressed to Mr. William West, 

treasurer, dtid draper, Talbot -yard, Bnggate, Leeds ; 
all such adhia will be acknowledged by letter frogi the 
secretary, and by the public papers. Tlio society calls 


gate, Leeds.” * 

ff r - — 

, Obtins. ^ * 

Tjie rordi.^ and generout assistance lent to this 
publication, from its commencement, by 

MR. AND MRS. IIOWITT, 

while they could feel no otlier interest in it than that 
which sympathy Witli its objects inspired, demands from 
the Editor one word af grateful acknowledgment, before 
fjtlie opportunity (ft doing so with propriety passes away, 
Mr. Howitt now join.s the Editor and his fellow'-partner 
Mr. Turrcll, in the 

Proprietorship oj^the People's Journal 

We are authorised to add, that both Mr. mid Mrs. 
IlowitS will use every exertion to aid in carrying out 
; the objeetkthe Editor had iv view in the establishineut of 
I the w'ork — that of combining, in the direct service of the 
I people, a gL-eatcr amount of Literary and Arlislical Ex- 
cellence than has ever before been known in this country 
in eoimectioii with any similar publication. 

Wc shall endeavour make all our mechanical 
arrangements etiually worthy of tliose to whom tho 
Journal is addressed. We shall improve our paper; 
we shall improve our printing ; and in various minor, but 
still important ways, improve the general aspect of the 
I publication. Whatever defects of this nature may he per- 
ceptible in the numbers already published are to be as- 
I cribed solely to tliat fruitful source of mishaps — hurry ; 
and, tvitk that, will shortly and permanently disappear. 

Ill a word, no expense, no labour, will be spared by 
the Editor and liis fellow proprietors to place Uie People's 
Journal among the first periodicals of the age, for 
beauty of appearance, variety of information and enter- 
tainment, enunciation of great principles, and a genial and 
generous tone of criticism. 

London, April 1U1846. John Saunders. 

To Subscribers. — Mr, Fox’s Lectures to the WoiVlng-classea 
are suspended for the present ; on their resumption, the repoits 
will appear, as usual, in the Peoples Journal. , 
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She mttk 

Ending Saturday May 2nd, 184^6, 

The most striking incident which^we have to record 
this week is one of those ceremonies peculiar to our own 
day, in wliich a new spirit among the aristocracy pays a 
tribute of respect to the worth and hardships of the “ la- 
bouring classes,” The part^ that gives utterance and 
body to that generous sentiment has l^gen nicknamed 
“ Ifoung England hut, by whatjpoever name knowi, its 
behaviour merits Ao acknowledgments of the working 
Classes. Not “ grati’Aide there ia no neld for those 
classes to be “grateful,” hpcause a modicum of their Just 
rights is at last surrendered. Nor is the due tribute com- 
plete. Lord John Manners and his companions address 
the working classes, however “ aifkhly,” still with a coii- 
deacending reference to social distiilctionfi, wliich are not 
waived. The benefaction is accorded de haul en ha » — 
hut it is accorded. I’hat which was for ^es denied has 
been expressly allowed, and tlie ‘^iftleman” is the 
avowed companion of the worKing inait The 'Iftiung 
Englander professes to derive Ids practice from ancient 
times, when the serf w^as part* of the family, and the vil- 
lein had rights in the soil; but the language which the 
higlj-born speaker now uses — of eloquence, of reasoning 
from man to man, of bookish Amverse — attests the im- 
mense dilference between Uic dependents of the real feudok 
noble and Lord John’s indepemleiit hosts at Birmingham. 
There is no reivmblaiice between them, ami the lesf the 
heller. Such crotchets, howevtr, derogate from one’s 
sense of the young nobleman’s understanding of the head, 
ratluii* than his undcrstfaiding of tlie hmt. ,, 

Birmingham Aihcnic Institute celebrated its fifth ^ 
anniversary on Tuesday, the Hth of April. The atten- ' 
dance was not so much adorned by the pre.sence of aris- 
tocratic guests as itvras lastyea», hut w asmoreiiumercata. 
l^ord John Manners was faithful to his post as President, 
at the head of the table, ami ho spoke with all his Ijcarty 
feeling. Notwithstanding cavil and miercpivscutation, 
he said, public approbation had been stamped iipon their 
institution, and its aifairs are in a flourishing state. 
“Well, then, gentlemen, all honour, I say, to those 
young working men of Birndnghain who dared to be 
founders of such an institution, and who dared, against 
no little ohloqin' and misrepresentation, to chcrisii tlio 
infant tree which now gives rest and recreation to so 
many under its spreading branches. Tlic fact is, there 
are many excellent people whose knowledge and ideas 
arc bounded by their own experience, and who dread tjie 
slightest departure from the beaten track they have ever 
trod, and who mistake all change, whether it be the re- 
novation of an old custom or the adoption of a n^w one, 
for a revolution : thus, all work and no play having be- 
come the characteristic of modem Englisli industry, any 
the slightest return to those heartieiT inore just, more 
manly, and especially more English habits and customs, 
which acqirireu for our country the name of ‘meny Eng- 
land/ was, and in many instances still is, regarded by 
that veiy respectable class of modem critics as a dan- 
ggrous innovation, subversive of the morals and industry, 
and sure, in the long run to end in the destruction of 
Church and State.” And what has the society done 
under sucji discouragements? “Wdiy, we have shown 
without parade, without unnecj^*ssarily slftnddng those 
prejudices I have alluded to, seizing whatever oppanu- 
nitiea were ndbrdetl us, that tlie people of England, who 
work so hard and so readily, can stand the trud of a few 
days holiday ^in the course of the year, that a cricket- 
match does not necessarily imply the hpwling down of 


the pillars of State, and tliat a village dance need i^t end 
in dancing off tlie crown frdha her Maj^tj^’s litad. This 
tlie workmen of Birmingham have done ; and by this 
means* they now see * the gradual dispersion of those miMs 
of money-getting prejudice,* Which wouln deprive tile 
working man o^that time for recreation wfiich in other 
days was his imdoubted right F<» theirs is no isolated 
attempt; but a movement is now^ing on fbr syrtpuipg 
the hours of labour, and enlivening a life of toil, all 
throwhout the manufeoturiiig districts; and even the 
Ten Hours’ Factory BUI, though hitharto defeated, is at 
length on the eve of being passed into a law.” rhe 


earlier closing of shops is part of the same movement. 

“ In the rural districts, too, a great advan^ has beeii 
made. The may -pole is crectod in Kent, arm cricket and 
manly games are fostered and encouraged ; and I look 
forward, in tlie course of a few weeks, to be present at a 
festive meeting of those rural villages, wiiere, after a ser- 
vice of the church, hjf those who wish it, the rest of the 
day will be spent under the walls of my fatherV castle in 
manlw games and harmless aTnusement— and I do not 
despond of being able in a few years to say with Bie 
l)oot— • 

Bow oficn have I blest the coming day, 

' When toil remitting lent Its turn to play, 

And all the village train fronf labour free, 

^ Led up tl»ir sports beneath the spreading tree; ^ 
While many apasliiue cinded in the shade, 

^ The young contending at the old aiirveyed.'* 

Why did lie rcfiT to th^se things, hut because they all 
cmauate from the same source as tlieir own institute. But 
much Mtill remains to be doi^ ; and he hoped that aday's 
recreatiau wuuW never be p'brvertcd mid disgraced by im- 
moralilv or druukennesK, which coulrinot biitdomuchto 
H'tard tl# OTiwavUmovenicnt, by giving a handle to tlieir 
(^)ponents. But their society does not stop at giving re- 
laxation to thfi body— it also provides improvement for 
the mind, making “ n*sound mind in a* sound body” its 
joint object “ And by this wise tempering of w'ork with 
play, and hotJi with intellectual study, ana all under the 
nrwstcry of religion, how ennobling becomes the lim of an 
English artisan ! ” He earnestly besought them to pWe 
cgniidence in tht^lr fellow -Englishmen, so that the aris- 
tocracy and the w^orking millions may regard each other 
witl% mutual good-will — all doing to tlie best of tlieir 
power their various duties in these days of care and fret- 
fulness, and looking forward to the future with hope and 
trust. Several otiier gentlemen delivered speeches. The 
evening irloscd with a hall, and dancing was kept U]> till 
a late hour in the morning. , 

A moetfiig of the Trades qf Lwerpool was held on the 
olst of March, in the Commercial Hall of that place, A 
crowded room attested the strong interest felt by thMO 
present iu what was going forwani The meeting was 
convened, as the placards stated, for the purpose of 
“ taking into consideration the resolution come to by tbe 
Master, Builders’ Association on the 23rd ultimo, and to 
adopt the best means of protecting those workmen who 
have been turned out of their employment for being 
members of the various trade societies.” Mr. William 
Leggett, joiner, was chairmrui. The other sneakerii Were 
Mr. John Taniwr,# plasterer ; Mr. Bichara Buck, and 
Mr. James Wilson, joiners ;#Mr. John Sc^on, shoemaker; 
Mr. John Carlisle, and John Gibson, masons; Mr. Jl. 
Davies, Mr. Johij M’Kiernan, and Mr. "William Wilson, 
bricklayers; and Mr. Ilicliurd Shepherd^ brass-founder; 
who spoke with the earnestness oilmen satisfied of Iho 
justice of their cause. Mr. Tanner noticed the contra- 
diction displayed by employers in availing themselves of 
the very principle tney lormerly opposed : he referred to 
the combination of the master currieri iu Scotland, as 
well^as to the present instance. “ There was one great 
error.” said the speaker, “which seemed to prevail; it 
was tins : — In Manehcfeter there was a strike tor an ad- 
vance of 28. or 3.V. a-week ainongst, the joiners ; in Bir- * 
kenhead there was also a strike amongst some branch of 
workmen ; but in Liverpool there was no strike at all. So 
that let no one present, nor any one who might read the 
account of that* meeting^ labour under the idea that the 
men of Liverpool were stieking a reduction in their hoftra 
of labour, or an advq|ice in^thelr rate of wages. They 
were egreeable*to work unaef tlie present regmationa, 
provided their kiiid-hcarted masters would admit of ik” 
In ton elusion, Mr. Tanner read tlie following docu- 
ment, to whicli the men were required by their emipycrB 
to gubscrib^e. “ We the uriders^pied, do hereby aeclaro 
that we are not, oar will not remain, members of any 
trades’ unions, or of othor societies, under whatever de- 
signation they may be kpown, whien have fortriejr objects 
any intcrfereuce with the rights of labour, or the arrange- 
ments that may be entered into^between employee 
workmen, And, we further declare, that we will not 
appropriate, and, as far as wc are able, will not peruift to 
be appropriated, for the purpose of supportAg a tu:$Qi-out 
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We or elsewhere, amongst the building bnmehes or 
otnt*rwi<!e, any KUin or auitii! of tnoney hoiofighig to any 
burial, or other society, which has ]t>c*eii csta- 
Idlsiu'd for benevolent pnrrjoscs alone.” All the speakers 
strenuously urged noaceful but determined resistance to 
the present demaiitu The following atnoiig other resolu- 
tions was adopted “ That it i« the opinion of this 
meeting, that well-regulated trade societies are both just 
and necessary, as well for regulating the price of laoour, 
as to keep in cheek avaricious tyrannical employers >§ 
► and are also of opinion that, those men who have been 
discluirgcd irom their employment for refusing to sign a 
document that, they wmild abandon those societies, are 
doi^‘rviug of both public sympathy and *ipport.” , 

Natiatial Land and BnUAina; yiiisociafion.--A meeting 
of members and fneiuls of this^^nstitntion w’as hcitl on 
Monday, in the Codec Room of the National Association, 
21S!, iligh Holborii, for the purpose of considering the best 
means of giving cllbct to tlic resolutions of the public 
meeting at which W aklcy presided ; tUbse resolutions 

iiaviiig strongly rccomnieiuled the measure for the adop- 
tion of the working clasics throughout th» metropolis an j 
the provinces. ^ 

As Uic best m^ans of giving eircet to the resolutions, it 
was then resolved That an ahylliary Cammittee of 
not fewer than fifty persons be appointed for the purpose 
of dissatnin filing si knowledge of the Institution in tlicir 
respective localities. The committee have since met, artll 
reported favouralily of the success of ^their operations. 
Several letters were ^'cad from ditferent parts of tl# 
country, expressing grccit interest in the Institution 
ami its proceeilings. A letter w'as read, moreover, fiibiii 
StafloruXllen, Esq., of Cow'per-street,(’ity, giving in his 
adhesion to the Association, and manifesting his siueerity 
by a liberal donation to the auxiliary fund. This gentle- 
man is a wealthy member of the Society of Frieniis, well 
know'n for his active* exertioms in the Temperance Move- 
ment, in the Peace Society, the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
in otherpublic mcasnresoi^irogressivcimpTovem'ent: faetif 
tliat render his aclherc'uce to the 1 ustitntion^ the more i/n- 
nortant. lie is a nephew of the late William Allen, of 
Vlough-court, J.'Ond>ard-8trcct, a well-known philunthro- 
pS»t A letter w as also read from the honourable member 
for Finsbury, Air. WaUey, proving that hi,s interest in the 
succe.ss of tiiis measure was not limited to the assistance 
which he rendered it at the public meeting, for the letter 
intimated In'; intention of being present at tlie next meet- 
ing of the Committee, being anxious to adbrd the under- 
taking every aid in liis power. ^ ^ 

Two hclMreso^ Th,il*uhlie Keallh were delivered at the 
Uoawmont Institution, Mile Knd* on the 13th and ‘20th 
of April, by Joseph l’<jyrihee, F.R.S., sc»ior surgeon to 
the St. George’s iind St. Jmncs’s General JJispensan', at 
tlie request of the Mftroprditan W'orking Classes Pigilic-, 
Health Association, of wlncl^he is Treasurer. 

In the first Lecture, “On the Wource.s of Disease,” it 
was shown that an enormous amount oi disease and 
misery afllicted th# human race, .and tliat a large propor- 
tion of it may he wholly preventi'ii The causes of tjiis 
disease were pointed out as consisting in the absence of 
ulans for Ventilating and Wanning of all buildiiigs— 
DtiUcicncy of Light in houses, especially in those of the 
labouring classes— the Impurity of Water and the Defi- 
ciency in its supply — Detective Drainage and Seweraffe 
— Insufficient lixercise and Recreation — Unsuitalde 
Ah^cfr— the Had Condition of Schools, and the Burial 
of tM 0ead among the Living, ’rhe different diseases 
*;boutiiiing in the human raceswere m closely as ^jfossible 
tj-iiced to oiKe or :r*ore of th^e sources, anif it was clearly 
pj‘(#ed that wbeuevcT these fiource.s liad^heen remov^u, 
diseastiand inortaUty had «t once very much diminished. 

lu th# seeptid liccldre, “ On the Means of Preventing 
Disea^” vi)30U» improved plans were ppp^ted out 
(L) In dill and Warmingof Houses and 

rublic 0*' rttipplymg Water in an un- 

limited mMmaty«dh%apre$st^^ and from a pure sojirce, I 
fti) Efficient end ecmiotnipil Dramsiae and Sewerage; | 
(i) ibe provision of pmtt5;;rood ^id (5.) 

'f j-rcimds and QvmnSKmr mA 



establishment of Exercise Grcimda and (6.) 

the dlj#tiou of Wholesome Homes for the Morking 
^a»se#tl7#),Gie ^pvision of proper Sohoola j (ft) the 


universal use orCcineteiies, Attention was tlien directed 
to the Fiiblic Health Cause,” as one of the most ex- 
tended and u.scful that had ever betn advocated. Tho 
Govermuent ^‘Health of Towns' Bill,” the laboum of the 
Ilealtli of Towns Commission, and of the numerous so- 
cieties throughout Kngland were alluded to, in proof that 
the CaUwse ot the l*uhh<i Health had already attained pos- 
session of the mind# of the people. It was shown tliat 
by this cause tlie root of those evils were seized upon, 
which palliativ# measures had hitherto rather tended to 
nurture than to overeorae. • 

I The Leetmes, which lasted nearly two hours each, 
were listene# to with tho deepest •attention by nearly 
1,000 })ersmis ; the audience to these lectures being larger 
than to anv that had ever been delivered since the foun- 
dation of tlie institution. The enthusiastic bur.ste of ap- 
plause which followed the demonstration of the means of 
' overcoming the innnerous evils at present existing, at- 
tested the iiitere^ taken in the cause. 

On the cvenij^ after tho second lecture, a Conver- 
sazioni W'as heltl m the Lecture Theatre, at which speci- 
nicng? models, diagrams,* plans for ventilating, draining, 
.supplying water, &c. iifc., were exhibited. Between 300 
and 400 persons were present, who attentively listened 
to the description given by the members of the cc.ui- 
mitteeoftnc Aletrojiolitan Working Classes Fiihlic I lealth 
AssociatMn, who atteinfed at the various tables; tlic 
Articles were cAiiiuined, their prices, the names ot tJie 
makers, modes of use, t\rc., were written down by tJie vi- 
sitors* and the greatest interest excited. • 

_ Aftcr^hc Coiivcrsazlofii, a meeting took place in tlie 
library of the institution, when “ The East of London 
Public Ifcaltli Association” was cstablislif'd, and a coiii- 
mitlec of fifteen gentlemen enrolled themselves to carry 
out its obiects. It is hoped that lliis example will he 
universally followed, lairther inforniaiion can he ob- 
taiiftvl by a perusal of the •' First Addiess” of the Metro- 
politan Working (’lasses Public Health Association, 
published by John Churchill, Punccs-strcct, Soho- 
Hijuarc, atone penny cacli, or six shillings per hundred, 
of which .5,000 copies have been already circulated ; or 
hy application U> the treasure!, Jos«*j>h 'i’oynbce, F.R.S., 
1*2, Aigyle-place, Regent-street; the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Thomas Wilson, 2o, Jlart-strcct, liloomsbui y ; or 
to any member of the committee, tlie names of wliom arc 
printed in the address. 


|loturs« 

To SoascKiasns. — Mr. Fox’s Lectures to tho Wnrhing-<'lu8Me.s 
are suNpo tided fur the present; on their resumption, the reports 
will appear, as usual, in tho Pf^opid’s J out nut. 

To (’(*iiHi:spoxi>K;:T8. — "Wo can recehc no anonymous contri- 
butions to the Annals of Industiy. Names and addressee may 
bo furnished in strict«contklcncc, hut we must have them, as a 
gu.iranioe of the writer’s good faith. 
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She QUeek^ 

Mnding Saturday May 9M, 1846. 

• 

The more wo see of the Benefit Societies* BUh as 
altered hy Government, vrho took it out' of^fr. Dun- 
cotnhe’s hands, the less we lik^ it. While professing 
better to define ‘the law to secure the rights of subscribers, 
it also llbiits tile law, so that the tumil^r and scope of 
such societies must be restricted. Sir James Graham and 
his colleagues labour*uhder two Kinds of tnistake : they 
think it sound political economy to prevent %be working 
chissos from using organised funds to raise wages, for 
which purpose they would prevent benefit societies from 
supporting strikes ; and tliey would debar the working 
classes from forming fimds in aid of political objects. 
Those restrictions they cannot really enforce. To attempt 
enforcement is unjust, while the middle and iippcr classes 
are allowed to have their Anti-Corn- Deagues and 
Agricultural Protection Societies, their •Reform Clubs 
and Carlton Clubs, their societies to proieente iJl^on- 
ducted domestic servants, their quarterly meetings of 
ironmasters, and hundreds of other combinationa witli 
funds, to effect political purposes, and to act indirectly on 
lirices or wages. But the end, we say, cannot be attained; 
ana the only effect of the endeavour to taboo such objects 
against the worldng meninUst be, that they will be driven*! 
lo sliifis iind to concealmonts, and so placed more at the 
mercy of tUshoiiest men, who trade on the difficulties of 
their class. Some of such meii,ave know, had no smaU 
hand in fomenting the Lancashire disorders of 1842. 
•^I'liere is one simple course open to Govemmcnl, wliieh 
would attain every just end with safety to all : authorise 
tlie organisation of all benefit societies and funds, with a 
])roviso that illegal objects sliall render any society illegal, 
and forfeit the rights of the siibscrihers. There woiaid 
tlicn be perfect freedom in the establishment of benefit 
societies ; while the gnus of ascertaining that their olpecta 
were legal would fall on the subscribers ; and the onus of 
proving them lo be illegal would fall on the accusers of 
tlie society. 

An extensive Contest is going on bfitween the Masters 
tmd Journeymen qf Liuerpool and Birkenhead, The con- 
tinuance of strikes has led to a combination among the 
master tradesmen, to effect the abolition of unions among 
tlieir journeymen. With this intent, at a meeting held by 
Ihe employers on the 23(1 of March, the following reso- 
lution w^as passed :— ■* That each of th« masters now 
])rcsent will re(|uire every workman in his employment to 
sign a declaraljoii that he does not, and will not, belong 
to nor subscribe to tlic funds of any trades* union, and 
wull discountenance any appropriation of the. funds of any 
siek or benefit-society to the support of a turn-out of tbcir 
own or other trades. And each cmpl^er now present 
(testified by his signature to this resolution), hereby de- 
clares tbat he williiol eniploy any workman who refuses 
to sign suclf a dcclaratinn.” 4- placard was also i.s.sued 
by the masters, setting forth their reasons why trades’- 
unions should be abolished, tn consequence of tins 
iiHwement among llie masters, the Central Committee of 
the Nationql Association (^f IfnitbJ Trades have addressed 
the trade societies, and working classes generally, of 
Great Britajn and Ireland, calling bn then^for support 
and assistance in the emcfi^ncy. « * « 

We have a repqrt thatr/zc Joiners of AherdeetsstiW hold 
out on strike. It appears that some of tht maiters ex- 
pressed willingness to fd'vaiice the rate of v/ages ; but the 
<iuucession was *nullified by their requiring the men to 
sign the following paper:—" We hereby d^lare^ thlt wo 
are not in*connectiqii wi^ '-any union, ^ or association, 

, whereby, nre are prevented dealjng ifidividtialjy with 
our employers m regard to wages, nor are we in con-v 
nection in any way with any assocmtlon wftich collects’ 
funds for the purpose of supporting men who have ati uck 
work on account ftf wms, or interferes in any way with 
tho$e nien who are wilOng to keep tfiftir work.** ^ 

The Operation Btdrets <f Abardemt lately held a soiree 
in the Oad Fellows* Hall,*Gueen-street, to celebrate the 


establishment of the association, Mr. John Grahinn, ^be 
ebainnan, recommended continued oflbru to attain the 
wane prirfle^ m tlieir feUow-workmen had„»obtain«d m 
sixteen SootMi towns which ho named, wjbere the jom> 
neymen bakers only worked ten hours pty' day, and find 
one-third more wages than the Aberdeen workmen, who 
were labouring eighteen hours out of the twonty-four. 

The anniversary meeting of the Canterbury Mechanics* 
was recently celebrated by a suiree at thq 
Guilahall Rooms in that place — Alderman Brent ip the 
fhair. The meeting wai* npiniorously attended. The , 
entertaimiient was varied with inutdc, and several speakers ** 
addressed the meeting. The report stated the successful 
progress of the society, and aniioifticod a donation ofhfty 
volugics to theelibrary from Mr. C. Brock, asv'elltas 
several pecuniary gifts. ^ 

A c^rrespondtmt, who fljepi ores the iniurious effects of 
I the Pawnbrohhig System, and the fraudulent practices of 
““many loan societies, directs cpir attention to a plan which, 
he says, has been partially adopted with benefit to the 
poor, by attaiSiing "loan societies ^ all the savings^ 
banks;’* thus extending the convenience of banking to 
the humificr claasf " We know,'w continues the wmer, 
"fipw seiviceajjle are th« loans the middle and higher 
classes get from the banker at fair intoiest Many pro 
the cmergenoies which ^all for the loan among llio poor- 
fitting out a son, buying a cow, a mangle, &c. Why 
should tlicy not use their surplus savings as the riA ailH 
middle classes do ? The machinery is in existence ; sa- 
vings’ banks, wiiji conmetent officers and responsible 
trustees, wo ukjL .under Governmeni? authority, cairy on 
the measure emcientJy.” 

A^lchoolof Design is in course of organisation nt Lc^s, 
under the auspices of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution. 
Moic than to/, has been subscribed towards the expense, 
and the Government are to make a grant of casts, 
models, &c. • , 

One of ^ our readers at Worcester makes a com 
plaint against fne Chartist Co^sitperatm Land Society, 

" This society,” he says, engages to furnish its members 
with from 2 to 4 acres of land, with an humble cottage 
thereom This property is either to be leased to tli^ 
tenants for ever, or to no sold ; the price of whicn the 
Chartists will not particularly state, which causes great 
dissatisfaction, ana makes thdr laudable undertaking 
look suspicimts. Were thoV lo fix a price, say 10 per 
cent more than the price paid by the directory confideuct? 
would be immediately restored, and a sumcient sum 
would bo raised to purchase other lands. I 'wish the 
Anti-Coru-Iaw Lboffbe wuujjl establish (^similar society 
upqn somewhat siiiiilar principles; the plots to extend 
from two to ten acres,” * 

A correspondent, who takes an iKjtivc^part with tho 
Anti Enclosure Association in resist jjiig tfu* encroach- 
mciils tin public pathways in the neighbourhood of the 
Regonl’s Park, makes asuggmionfor giving publicity to 
such inroads on public right of way. " 1 have lived for 
many years in the west of England, an^ have too often 
witnessed the perpetration of these public roblHiries. It 
was s’hfficient for the owner of a field Uirough which an 
ancient footpath or byewny passed— and who wished to . 
idivert tlio same, or entirely close it up, with a view to 
exclude his humbler neighbours froiu a too clo$e approxi- 
mation to his mansion, \pr for tho better preservation of 
game — to prevail on two (perhaps brother} magistrates to 
sanction such a step, and j.hen appeared the large board 
with the black letters or? a white ground, or more fre- 
quently the reverse, oig} a ‘ T^e notice, this footivay is 
stopped by order’of two justices; and all trc.‘!passcrB 
are to be prosocutiid.* I have too many instances 
of thiK selfish, iniquitaus systenj, and in the majori^ of 
cases, where a mere divention vs made, the public^nave 
been the suffertirs by tlie exchange. It is true the public 
have the ppVer of resisting such acts of aggression at 
Uuarter-sessions ; but he must posses:: more J^an ordi-* 
itbnr courage and independence, besides no uttlo spare 
cash, who .would attendpt it* It would really not be labour 
lost, if your numerous readers in the various jiarts of the 
country were to furnish you, from' time to time, with the 
particulars of sudi acts as nave come witjup thdr cam 
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experience and obserrationiibr publication inthePei^ie’a 

& / ; which, if it did not anord some check to similar 
3, at Igast would serve as a curious r^ord of facts 
under the heij^ ‘Encroachments/ and ar evidence for 
future refcreucft” 


Cotre]t|mtlrntce« 


. A concise report on the State cfEmplovmmt in Carlisle S 

IS furnished m by a ^espondctltj-^ln this town the S he addresL^L I ^ 

mhabitojfts are pnuci^ily depeudeni upon their industry ^ 

in manufactures for their daily breaA Cottons arj^ the , To the E4itof qf the Petmle^s Journal 

}? Siii,-lf you consider the following lines worthy of a 

Independently place in your Hounial (perhaps they may find an^ccho 
oxeculed m these lajge mills, an immense ,n the breast of some otie doomed, as I amf to toil on the 
uTnfLut they, execute loom from morn to night to meeUthe daily ci^ for bmad)! 

Ws^Wr^«ks^l^rUb^^W^^ plca.«in«^hcn,cn®d<,b]ige YoursL^r^ 

ployers deal fairly and impartially with the employe^ Chaeles M'Harpie. 

much complaint IS not made, <*i account of only an in- Pues of Kirriemuir, 13/h. 1846, 


humber are employed. in weaving, which they execute 
Ujpto their own premises. At the present time this branch 
of mdustry is hy no fneans brisk ; but, s^long as th«iem- 
ployers deal fairly and impartially with the employe^ 
much complaint is not made, oh account of only an in- 
diflerent supply in the labour market. ITie agricultural 
pursuits in this ppt of the country vary but little, except 
m such extreme failures as Have been experienced in this 
country, when CarUso suffers equally with othea places. 
And, indeed, were ifnot for those extensive railway under- 
Ukings (the Lancastofc and Carlisle^ *tbc Ctftedonian 
Branch, and other lines not faridistant from the city),w|* 
would undoubt^ly have experienced er^ this a scarcity 
of labour. But the contractors hf these railways offer 
such inducements to the artisan ns he is inclined to 
acTeptiK and Urns in Cimiberland, ns well as in many 
other districts, railway speculations have tended greatly 
to stimulate trade.” ^ 

Just as we are about to go to press, the particulars ha^ 
reached Us, in the daily papers, of a meeting held at 
Exeter Hall, on the 29th of April, for the Abolitm of 
the Puni^mmt <f Btath. Most cordially sympathising 
in that object, we cannot but express our gratification at 
the sight of so many eminent men, holding widely dissi- 
milar views, met J?o concur in a common hostility to 
death punishments. Among the speakers were Lord 
Nuircut, Mr. O’Connell, jd.?.. Mr. Bright, M.P., Mr. W. 


THE vrEAVER'S SONG. 

They toll me fecro’B a vrorkt where the sun shines bright, 
And many ft fimver doth bloom ; 

But all the world thatgL must know 
Is bounded by my loom. 

They tell me there’s music by the green woods to walk,— 
Hear the breezes go and come ; 

I don't believe 't, for no music I hear 
But the shuttle's dreary hum. 

They tell me It is good for to walk, 

It m.'ikes the limbs supple and strong ; 

Hjiit my limbs are ayo weary and .nching with pain 
Though I walk on the tradles the whole «iay long. 

And I hear them tell of*hings that are fair, 

Of mountain, of stream, and of wood ; 

But jfcnever can tell if it’s true or a lie, 

For my bairnles would want if 1 .should. 


. , * fibtuts. 

N^t, Mr. O’ConneU, M.?.. Mr. Bright, M.F., Mr. W. -ar^ .h,„ „ , . .. ^ 

J. Fox, the R«v. Dr.MoSimer, IS-iiicipal of the City »f „ "‘'“’^’5' 0*loiir« 

London School, Mr. Samuel Gurney, licv. l)r. Candfiah, Contributions by 

And others. From Mr. Fox’s address, which was most twt a a tt 

AithuaiasdcaTly received, we transcribe the following iViii.. MAK I IIN LAU, 

passage:— “ He said that the movement for tlio aWition MISS MITFORT), 

of capital punishment was supported by persons and CHARLES MACK AY LLH 

classes of every variety of opinion. With one class tlic ... 

argument WUS ocriptural. Tiiey take the type of the first of the 1 oicet hrom the Crowd, in the “ Paily News'* ^ 

murderer arifi the punishment upon him, namely, that he MRS, LOUDON 

should go forth unscathed, to live in misery and repent- „ t.’ fnrnwT w \ 

auce in the pre^ce of his accusing eoiwciencc. Others ii. x. uc. 

appeal to the law of our innrf moral sclise, which shrinks A»Y,fx„»r r 

from tive degradation of the human form, and its lacera- ^ -Among the Engiavings m Preparation, is one from an 

tion, in public. Others have arrived at tjiis conclusion by Urtoinal Design by 

the invincible dogie of statistical calculations. Otlicw • T CRESWICK R.A 

have anived at 8.ame result, like Mr. O’Connell, by t> i ! n* / „ 

personal experience, Othen^, again, have poetically ai^ll Tins will appcg,r in the People s Picture Gallery, 

metaphysically depicted tlielust agonies of the convicted 

criminal, and thus aroused our sense of ccimnon brother- 
hood. By your cmwded and attentive meeting, you prove CottldltlSF * pacb 

that the popular mind has joined the coiifiuenfe of all . « „ , n • xj * ..v n ^ r. j 

o^t, Ufone 2,6 

•S tha A Ittxh Omtk o. Rows H.»*:-«ncludrt fromp. 157. ‘ 

T ^ ^ ^ obsolete, bartarous, ( Edward 1 and Kobin Hood. With an Illustration, by 

i mw, and for bnngmg it into uniformity, j. Franklin 260 

Ankax. on ftinnsxaT . . . t . 3? 

I v should propose the a Pftturo Book without. Pfttures. By Hans Christian An- 

f ” I • dloVifies, that they should dersen. Translated from the Danish by Mary Howitt . 

^M?7f considerafion. Whal business in Breakftist uid Breakfasting ; a Paper for the Bieakfast Table. 

- * F gr«8ter ^ it edu- Qua LiaaTaT — « 

catwwi? ^education hbro is of amort vital character Bob Thin; or, the Poor-house Fugitive. . By W. J. 

“jaR »e«tanan, or factorjto Lot them stop Lim^n. Wltlftm lllnsttation by Scott ... 

I?® fftrsJ|l^ulaUon t in whiai the gullots fs poetxt v§& tre Prqvik:— ,, ^ 

n ^ which to take a degree is to propagate Labour’e Thwiksfeiving Hymn. By Mary Howitr 

aM CPiaamhl let them not ston judicial assa^si- The Fortunes of Marv Leslie: a Dcmestlo Tale Tcontinued 


Lition to both ^oVifiee, that they should dersen. yranslated from the Danish by Mary Howitt . 261 
into oonsiderafion. Whal business in Breakfast uid Breakfasting ; a Paper for the Bteakfast Table. 255 
2 18 of gregter ipiportancc ? hs U edu- LiaR%T — « 

cation hbro is of amort vital character Bob Thin; or, the Poor-house Fugitive. . By W. X ' 
if sectanan, or factorwe them stop Llntgn. WltlAn Illustration by Scott . * . ,253 


gallows is POETUT Ei& TRE PRQVIK ^ 

which to take a degree is to propagate Labour’s Thmikstsiving Hymn. By Mary Howitr . 259 

jp^mh 1 let them not stop judicial assa^si- The Fortunes of Mary Leslie; a Doinestle Tale (continued 
.ro shut the gates of merf^y on man- #froin page 2ftl). By gtrs. Vincent NoveBo « • , 264 


ar evidence for [We present the following just as it has reached us. If 

we may judge from our own feelings in reading it, we 

>mnt, m CM S I'M! 


W sW^tibe gates of werfty on man- 

^ by the testimony of tlie 

mwating. IMjUc opinion had always 
precided, .legislathm m •jmihtf reforms. It wasSubfic 
bpmion |ykuh went Rohu% and Macintosh in 
proottrmg the legislative mitigation of cajfital puitish- 
tufctts; Th^savage laws became inoperative,” 


Lemdon ; Printed and published for gie PrlipTtetora by John 
J isKKWT. at The I^ovlk's Jourrai. Oeexue, 39. Fleet 
Street; where all Communications for the Bditor, Books, 'dre. 
for Review, and Adveitiaements ^ the Monthly Part, Way bo 
addressed. J 
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Ending Saturday Hay 1846. 


The AstiOidaiionfor ahridg 
I>renmaker$ and Mill 


J /Af? hourit of labour among 
held its annual meeting* on the 
30th of April ; Lord Asjhioy in the chtir. Mr. Grain^rer, 
the 8ecreti,ry, read the report; which announced mat 
since the foundation of tlie society, three years ago, a 
great diminution of the hours of <>ork has taken place in 
many establisliments ; and he enlarged on the important 
facti that whore such diminution had taken place, both 
employers and erojoloyod boro testimony to the advan- 
tiujes which each dciived therofVdm : an equal amount 
of work better done 1»8 oeen the invariable fcpnsequenco 
of shorter hours ; while the workers arc spared exhaustion 
and sufferiTig. He connedted this fact with the result of 
the Factories Act ; stating that the testimony of the mann- 
facturers themselves proves that shortening the hours 
of labour among the children has produced unmixed good 
to tlie employers. Mr. Redmayne, of Bond-street, cor- 
roborated this view of the subiect j • declaring that 
wherever the masters had adopted sijior* hours for their 
assistants in their shops no pecuniary lo^i whatevcii had 
been experienced. Tlie details of otlier portions of tJie 
repfirl, touching medical aid, the registration- office for 
obtaining situations for dressmakers out of w*ork, pecu- 
niary assistance, and the enforcement of ventilation in 
work -rooms, were satisfactory ; but the operation's of the 
.society were declared to be limited for want of funds. , 
Amidst the general efforts to remedy the evils of pro- 
tracted busine%s-hours, one class of sufferers has «tien 
neglected. Whilst tho drapers, grocers, and other 
trades,” says a correspondent, arc receiving a fair por- 


engag(‘d 

liours per ri/m— a duration of diurnal hibour greater 
than tliat over exacleil by tho hputlesa slave-holder frpm 
his negro slaves.” “ UnlikV other trades, Sunday brings 
no relaxation to the druggist ; and it is not an unfrequont 
occurrence for his night’s repose to be di.sturbcd By the 
horrific tinkle of the ' night-bell.* Prescriptions are taken 
lo he dispensed, <juite boldly, at 10 o’clock at night, wdiich 
have been carelully ‘poclccted’ since the inoniing. I 
would licre rcnuirk that medicine frequently take.s tivo 
hours in preparation. Why do not the dnig^dsts follow 
the example of the drapers, to endeavour to bring about a 
result replete with so many advantages ? ” 

The second annual meeting of the Birmingham Asso- 
rt ation for Ahridglngike Hours of Labour txmowg the dif- 
fciont ilepartments of shopkeepers’ assist ant.s, was held 
on ilio 1st of May, in the Town IlaJl. Mr. Scholefield 
' presided as ehairmau. The rejiort stated veiy aatisfactery 
progress. ^ 

The second reading of thcFac/onci’ Bill was proposed 
in Die House of Commons, on the .TOtk of April, by Mr. 
Fiehlen. It will be rememherod that this bill was left 
iu his charge Ij}^ Tujrd Ashley. In his speech, Mr. 
hbedden referred to tiie satisfactory results in the instances 
of Gardner’s mill at Bolton, and of others who have ti-ied 
the plan of working for short time. My opinions on 
tnis point,” he said, ” are principally formed from past 
cxpcrienct*, and I tliink tfiat there would be no dimi- 
nution of production, no diminution of profits, and no 
reduction wages attendant on the shoriei^g of the 
hours of labour that this hill presides. 1 have, with all 
iny brothers, been all my life engaged in the cotton 
manufacture. I liave been in the business evtr since tlie 
first Act for tlie reguJitin^ of factory labour w^ passed, 
ami extensively engaged m it, too. I and my brothers 
are still engaged in it We employ, al tocher, between 
ioDO ond^iOOO hands. are now inoroasingjour works 

weatly, ^nil I, mys^f, am brinmng up llU my spna to the 
wm Winess. I state these things by way of assurance 
to the house that I have experielice In the business jgf 
widch I imapeskiiig, and a great and increasing interest 
in its wspertW.* I tm eapable of speaking of the cfiects 
1 apif the Bilk be so destruotive as 
its opp^SiSnave Mtesented, it is a BUI to ablUsh the 
bu^eat of myiclf and^y famUy. Let me remind the 


bouse that no Factory Bill^was ever yet passed 'mUiout 
the house being stunned with predictions of the ruin that^ 
would ensue to iiumufactures ; and all these prediotions 
have been falsified by experiment.” Mr, ahow^ 

that notwithsaanding predictions by poUtical/oeoinaiiiutef 
no ili ^consequences have arisen fVom the restriction# on 
factory labour since J819, when the first Act was pasaedi 
” You put a stop to night-work in all cases, except by 
adult males of 18 yearg and Upwards, ,whiclw has praou^ 
cally abolished mght*workijag in mills. Y ou reduced tlie 
labour of children lietwOeii 9 and 13 years of age from 14 
hour? a day to 6 hours a day. You reduced the labour 
tf all femalos above 13 %e9n of age from H hours a day 
to 12 liours, and thereby the labour qf all working people . 
kin factories has been reduced to 12 hotire the day, A^d 
' what have been the efibets of theso»reductionsof the hours ' 
oflaj^our? Acoerding to th^prediotions of mill-ownirs 
and political economists, foi^ign competition ought to 
have * destroyed our r^pinuflicturing and coxnmerciid 
system, our mills ought to have been standing still, our 
manufacturers ruined, and our woriroeople starved! 
Have any of these evils overtaken us ? No. 1 challenge 
anybod|^ te shqw that wages for labour in factories were 
not as high in iS4i> as at any time since tlie Act of 1819 
for regulating factory labour was ntissed.” To show that 
tke trade utlar;^ nos not suffereeff he cited the incireosed 
conHumption oii cotton. In 1819 the consumption was 

109.000. 000 lbs., and « in 1845 it was increased to 

332.000. 000 lbs. Mr. Ainsworth seconded the motion. He 
enlarged on the iidvaiitagos of reduced hours, ana was 
desirous that tlie matter should be compromitHiL by 
lifnitiiig tlie time of ^pbo^^ to eleven hours. Mr. Hume 
opposed the measAiro, from a feeling that, it was in direct 
contradici ion to the principle of free trade; and be con-» 
teiiited that it would also be an ii\juriou8 interference 
witlr tlic labour market. He, therefore, moved an amend*' 
ment that the Bill be read a second time that day sue 
months; wliich would virtuaJiy be its rejection. Sir 
James Graliam concurred in resisting the progress of the 
measure, and dia^proved of further limitaSon on the 
hour.<i of labour. He considered that diminution of hours 
must inevitably result in reduction of wages, and ap 
aggravate the evils already endured by tho working man. 
The experiment at the cotton mill of Messrs. Horroclu 
had been by no means successful. It had been said that 
as much work could be produced in the shorter ti^pe as 
in the longer; whereas the amount produced m 69 
hours, was 307,525 yards; in 64 hours, 285,240 yards. 
After a discussion, tlie debate was adjourned for some 
days. 

The class of Journeymen have failed to* better their 
coxidition by repeated efibrts lo obtain from the liberality 
of masters a hij^lufi* share in the proc^ds of labour, or 
to extort it by the force or” strike” to raise wages. '*A 
Journey in.-in Corpentet*’ sends us an address to his felJtw- 
workinen, sugge.stmg what he accounts a more efficacious 

E lan of action^ ” The superintendence qC your laboiv.” 

e saps, ” the conversion and applicefiiou of the materia 
you use—.ill h done by n»Mi of your own class, men 
whom a sixpence or a shilling a-day alone has raised 
above you; the mr^ster furnishing capital, apd riving 
only some general directions. Look, | say, axouno, ana 
fo.r one moment ask yourselves the question, why you are 
not, as you arc able, skilful, and sober, unit^ inpaxtner- 
ship for your common interest, and superintending and^ 
executing the work for ymrselvetf’* ** 1 wish to ouggest 
tlie outlines of a plaii of a Joint-etoek 
ciatioHf to consist of 500 working-men, compoaed of the 
proper complement of each branch of the trAde*> These, 
by 25/. shares would raijfe 12,500/., a capital aufficienUto 
commerjpe work, in a twelvemonth ; eligible prmms 
could be obtalqpd, ailid supermtending clerks, draughts- 
men, and operatives from among thmselve^ at liheral 
wagys, could uifidertake #ny btiihting or buildiiigs to he 
erected, either in or out of town, to be procured, by mnter- 
ifig the field of general competition, firom those (no# a firw 
I trust) who would frioioe to see this efihrt among the 
working classes tried : lOolriim upon it as the dawn S ito- 
demption to the tolmg millions of tbe whole world, I 
oonoeiwe that three tiich nisooiations might he fpzinod in 
London,* and this wo«dd take 1500 of the moik ildSM 
sober, and l|du#trious medumes from the of jl^^e 
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masters ; and the chain woid^ soon be broken that h^^a 
long l^anded us togetlier as slaves. Turn outs against 
ntasiers would be done away with, the hours'of labour 
^ild be shortened) reading and ooiTve-rootns could be 
emblished) Vaths could constructed, luadbinery could 
be erected on the prenuses, and all the available know- 
le^ in the management of joint-stock concerns brought 
to bear by their own enlightened committee of manage- 
ment^ so as fb further the interest%of the society. Work- 
ing inen,^ it is your hands that complete the largest con- 
tracts : you possess, many of you, a few pounds lying idle, 
or nearly so; by joining this together, you might nsoon 
witness that the Co-operativo jiuilders* Society woul<b 
’’ stand as well in the eye of the public as the magic names ' 
of Grissell and Peto, or the still more celebrated ones of 
Messrs, Cubiti and GO. I omitted one feature in con- 
nection with the premises you would retire ; nam^y, a 
timber and deal -yard. Th<^ restrictive duties being re- 
moved, tliis will become a thigving trade, and of .itself 
would be no bad speculation among yourselves ; but 
{oined to your otlier plan will make it a safe investment 
for your united capital,” t 

We have been requested to publish the subjoined reso- 
lutions. We do so with pleasure, tlipugli nob without 
hesitation; hut we will not baulk the {food- will of 
ftiendly readers by any “pride which apas humility.” — 
“At the weekly^meetmg of theJFrienaly Co-operative 
Fund Society, beld in Investigation Hall, Circus-street, 
New-road, on the 2Sd of Apiil {John Lake in the chair), 
H. D.^>rifliths proposed, and William Wynne seconded 
a resolution — ‘ That a vote of thanltf be given by this so- 
ciety to the editor of ^the People's Jounmlf for the ve^ 
prominent manner in which he has placed the objects nf 
the Friendly Co-operative Fund before his num^ous 
readers; which was carried unanimously.”' “Ad^mted 
unanimously, at a meeting of the Committee of the West 
London Central Anti-Enclosure Association— ‘ That the 
Committee of the West London Central Anti-Enclosure 
Association earnestly recommend to ‘village Hampdens' 
the People* s Joumdlt as a work well calculated to promote 
their objects, viz.— the freedom^ sports, and fd&tivities of 
the country.’ ” It would be evidence of a grudging spifit 
not to accept the thanks with pleasure, as we do ; but we 
may take this occasion of saying, that we arc still more 
eenail|le of adother good office rendered to us by the two 
societies, in furnishing us with information — a more 
substantial service, as an example to other associations of 
the people. 

A meetiM of the inhabitants of Westminster, in sup- 
port of the Poor Man's Guardian Society^ look place on 
the 1st of May, at the Western Litcra:^ Institution, in 
Leicester -squanf. A numerous nsstsmbhige attcmled. 
Sir I)e Lacy Evan-s was appoiiit(^ cliairinau, and several 
sj^akers addressed the meeting in beliall'of the insti- 
tution ; the obwet of which is to enable *thc poor to secure 
he interv^lticm of the law in their applications for paro- 
‘.hial relidf. Hesolutions in furtherance of tliatoobj^ict 
vere carried unanimously. • 

The Birmingham Gazette reports a &tri1ce among the 
f!oal and Jrons^ne Miners in the employ of Messrs. 
Lloyd, Forster, and Co,, of Wediicsbury ; Messrs. Adden- 
Orokc and Sons, and Messrs. Bills and Mills, Darlaston ; 

} Messrs. Bagnall and ^ons, Wednesbury ; and Mr. Joiies„i 
near Darlaston. It began on the 27th of April, in eon-*| 
sequence of the above masters proposing a reduction of 
^ per day in the men's wages. “ A man from every 
in the field had an interview with Mr. 
S^MdC^lXloyd, the acting-manager, when the subject was 
gdfift fully into, and he told tiiem he did not think it 
riglirtliAthe should pay jirff for wtftkwh^ch other masters 
were onfer paying 3s. for having done all round Bil- 
ston, Seogify, und Wolvwhvnptonj liut if they pould 
get Ihe rneto luduiye 8a 9d., tlien he would ebutixme to 
pgyth^ ittwc than what they were having. 

wT/JPk>yd seemed to producer favourable 
udii w of the men who were present 
Ix^#le the bellman was sent round the 

Um, mlmt fwHee mat a meetiiuc would be l^d in a 
piaoeof laOidedtM tiia |d>dge Holes,” betweefi Wedaes- 
bfoiy Ai|d Dams^ o'clock the i|ext morning, 


and in an hour and a half about lOO men and boys, out 
I' of tlie 700 to 800 hands who are employed by Messrs. 
Lloyds and Co., assembled ; and after the question had 
been discussed, a miner put a resolution to the meeting 
that they sheiild not go in again at the reduction of Zd, 
per day. The meeting then quietly dispersed. It is ex- 
pected the men will not continue out many days.” 

Another institution for the Instruction and Amusement 
qf the Industrious Classes in in ptoceM of being organised 
at Chelsea. The planstuf the association siigur favour- 
ably for its success^ The first object of the society is to 
provide a suitable, building for the various purposes of 
lecturing, rcadifig, and the irv.struction of classes, as well 
as the foundation of a library. Th<y sum required for the 
purpose is ^culated to be 3,000i. which it is prtmosed to 
raise by fiOlrshares of 5/. each ; while an extra fund, by 
iiicans of donations, is calculated on as a further aid. In 
order that I he society may begin its operatiems as soon 
as sufficient means are subscribed, it is proposed to open 
an institution in suitable premises, to be liired until the 
building be constructed. 



. ' fiotices. 

To OUR SuBSCKiBKRs. — Many correspondents from 
time to time lionour us by expressing great interest in the 
People's Journal t and by Inquiring how they may help to 
promote its sale. We amswer, simply hut emphatically, 
ny dislrtimting onr Prospectus as widely as possible among 
f heir friends and acquaintances, and njore especially 
among any associations or largo bodies of men witii 
wliicii they may happen to be connected*- We shall be 
liappy tb forward any lAimber of Prospectuses for this 
purpose, free of expense, to parties who will apply for 
them, cilher at the local agents, or at the People's Journal 
office, 69, Fleet-street, It is hardly possihlo to overrate 
the good that may thus be done by any individual sub- 
scriber. 


W^ shall shortly publish In these pages ORiniNAL 
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MISS MARTINEAU, 
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MRS. LOUDON, 

H. F. CHOKLEY, &c. 

Among the Engravings in Preparation, is one from an 
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9iie SHe^b 

Ending Saturda,yy May 1846. 

The Great Strike of the CarmnferSy Masons^ S^c.y at 
liiverpool, and the lai 7 ?e town% or the North of England, 
still continues ; and wears a veyy serious aspect The 
Master Builders, in addition to their attempt to compel 
the men to sign a certificate to abandon all connection 
with anv Trades' Union, and besides, mtireover, pledging 
themselves not to ein|>loy any mail wlio retains sni'h con- 
nection, have held a nioeting to propose a Mfisten,' Ci)m^\ 
bination, and threateft to extend this all overlie kingdom. 
The men, notwithstanding, remain firm. The strike ex- 
tends not only to Liverpool and Birkenhead, but also to 
Manchester, Bradford, Birmingham, and parts of York- 
shire. According to some accounts, not less thaii ten 
thousand hands aro out of work. The master-builders* 
of Manchester have imported a considerable number of 
“ Knobsticks," as workmen from distiuy; places, willing 
to supply the places of those w^io lf!ive turned out, are 
cnlleu, from Plymouth and Devonportf ida Livctpuol. 
The strike is said to have ^leen much protracted by Uie 
Liverpool Dock Trustees having a large number of men 
in their employ, moat of whom are contributors to tlic 
funds of the union. It appears, however, that on Thurs- 
day week the trustees gave notit^e of iliacharge tft seventy 
of those men who are acknowledged unionists, unless they 
would cease to lielong to that body, and we are infuj-med 
that tlie Birkf’ffhcad Dock Commissioners expressed their 
readiness to suspend their extensive works, provided the 
Liverpool Dock Trustees did the same. The builders 
who have contracts for buildings, bridges, on the 
railways, are said in various places to he obliged to sus-*. 
jieiid their works, and are unable to fulfil tbeir contracts. 
It is theretore feared that an appeal will be made to Par- 
liament, which may lead to mciisures restrictive ol \hc 
degree of freedom of comhinatiou now allowed to work- 
men. At the meeting above referred to, which wa» lield 
at the Portico, Newington, Liverpool, a great many rail- 
way contractors who li<ad sulfered by the .strike a]>pcnrcd, 
audssign i fled t heir readiness to join the d/o.s7<o.v’ A.s\so- 
ciatiou ; and a general meeting was appointed to beheld 
at Newton, on Tliursday last, at which delegates from all 
tlio large towns were to he present, to form a National 
Masters' Association. On the other hand, the masons of 
l.ondoti lield a meeting, May the Lst, at llie Oaven’s 
Head 'J'aveni, Drury-lune, Loudon, pledging their firmest 
support to tlicir brethren engaged in the strike in Livi'r- 
})ool and the North. At a prieral meeting of the Trades’ 
Union, Thomas Duucombe, Ksq,, in the chair, held at 
ao, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, was announced the adhe- 
sion of 171 Block-printers, making n total of 2fi8i^of the 
Galley haiulloom-weavers, of the frame-work knitters of 
llucknall Torkard, and the handloon^-weavers of Glas- 
g<»\v, all animated by a desire to assist in supporting the 
masons ami carpenters iii their -strike. A meeting was 
held at the' Victoria Tavern, .Three Colt-street, Ifimc- 
housc, to consider the position of the turn-pnta, where dele- 
gates from Manchester ami Loudon attended. At l.epds, 
the masters have advanced the 2.v. demanded by the men, 
hut have .refused to receive again into their employ 
twenty of the most active of those who coudticted the 
strike. Tlysse men have formed a joint-stock company, 
and gone into business for themsflves, and Wsaid ty be 
likely (0 prove formidable rivals to the masters. At 
Bradford, the iiiftsters have not only given tll% reemired 
2.V., but have withdra|vn from the Liverpool ^d Man- 
chester Associijrtion, 

Meantime, this disposition to strike appears contagious. 
The M inert of Bolton in Lancashire, ana the and 

Miners of. South Stafibrdsbir<f, in various places, arc out 
The Coopers of Liverpool are now to be added to the 
number ; 400 are gcuerally employtSfi in th^t town. Tht 
'j^n^plate ‘Workers of Ashtofi-uiulep^Lyne are also out in 
consequence of tile masters refusing to shorten the hours 
of labour from 60 to 50 hours per w6ek. , 


Einigratiou from Ireland, of its distressed and footed 
InUahitants to America, continue.^ at a gicat rate fpni 
various porta. The 'Wataford Chronicle gifea roturu* ol 
the TfuniVf of passengers in the vessels which have left 
that port for America ; by which it appears that 2162 
persons have already emigrated, and that several emigrant 
ships have-not yet sailed. In addition to tllis, threelarfre 
vcoiiels have sailed from Ross, contuiniug, it is»suppo8^, 
betw'Cicn the throe, some 800 persons. 'Ihe Chronicle says 
tha^aftcr the season is over, upwards of 3000 individuals 
jiwill have gone from pt)rt of Waterford ftione. 

Drunkenness in Cork^ — What will greatly surprise* 
Engli.sli.^ readers is the foil owiiijg return from Cork, Llie 
home and lieadrijuartcrs of the great Apostle of Tempe- 
rance. “Accoraing to tlm Cork ComtHation^ tlie nuiflher 
of drunkards committed to tile City Bridewell, for twelve 
months, ending the 1st M April, in each of the lollowing 
years, was as follows : 


The Working Tailors/^ London^ at their conference, 
have decided upon fontiin^a joint-stock company in sums 
often shillings each, to employ its own members. 


Year. 

1841 

1842 

am 


BimikartU. 

2087 • ’ 
2842 
1607 


Year. 

1814 

1846 


Bninkards. 
. 24, S2 
. ,h'iJ74 
6622 


Somethffig moit'» potent tluni Afatliewism is required at 
?!ork.” ^ 

Amongst the features of Jmeliordtion tf ihe Social 
Condition^ ^e notice the following recent movements: 

The Societu for be tier cleaning (f Ihe Streets mul cw- 
niuying the Poor has held a meeting to consider what can 
be done in prom^titig those objects. 

• The. Ten Hour System in Leicester, — Messrs. R. Harris 
and Sons, we are happy to hear, have introduced the ten- 
hour system into theiVfactory. From the second Monday 
in March to the second Saturday in Sex>tpmbcr, the fac- 
tory will be open at half-past six, and close at hal^'ast 
six ; half an liouv being allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for dinner. From the second Monday in 
September to the secotid Saturday in' March, the factory 
wifi openUt eight, ami close at ejgnt ; the same (imebwng 
allowed for meals as in the former case. 

On Wednesday last the J.mniation for the Protection 
of Women held its anniversary mccling, the Lord Maypr 
in the chair. The attendance was stated to he but sTonder, 
but wc were glad to see it reported that the siihscriptioiis 
amounted to 1000/. This association, wliich L e.sfahiished 
under tlie patronage of many of llie lugliesl members 
of the peerage, and tlie greater portion of i]\e Biidiops, as 
Well as the most distinguished philanthropists, deserves 
the wannest support of every friend to morals and huma- 
nity. The conaftkfli ol‘ unjprfunatc wotipen in London is 
becoming so awful as to rouse the attention of the most 
careless, 'J'lie tide of^deinoraliKatidri which is poufed 
through our strefts from this source may be faintly con- 
ceived, at least, from the fact the other trly made known 
by thg public reports that upwards of 2000 *qnhappy 
creatures of this elas.*!!, durin-g tlie last year, were in the 
hands of tlie authorities. Tlii-s, however, gives no idea of 
the wholesale horrors conmicted with this subject. Those 
wlilch have been made known tlirough iBe medium of this 
.society are astounding, and render mere eommonrplace 
the atrocities of negio slavery. 'J'he system of alluring 
^unsuspecting young women from the country by false t 
announcements of extraordinary advantages, and knlnap- 

E them into the haunts of infamy, are such as set one’s 
li on fire witli indignation. We have rejoiced to see, 
of late, advertisement.*! in the Timest and othei- news- 
papers, from benevolent individuals, warning the thought- 
less agauist this practice. But iiotliing out the moat 
strict, active, antf sev#c attetftion of a public body to the 
nuisance will succeed in checkittg it The secrets of tliese 
prisQji-bousee of Woe, which have lately come to light, are 
terrible beyond conception. The invciglenjont as Mto a 
respectable family, tJie strait-jacket for the^resistiifg vic- 
tims, the wodded-rooms wham© themost piercing shrieks 
can never reach the ©oi* of those v^ithout, are prions of 
the system which has sent so many frantlb creatttaas 
under the arches of the bridges of London, and daily fill 
our^ policb reports with crime and deeds of terror. Wo 
again expres# sincere delight that m association is 
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that it pul 
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pay a vigilant attention to. this sad 8ul|ject,ifnd 
blishes a monthly mogasine to rdport its^rw- 
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ceedi^, and difTuee infonnation on the question, called 
FemaWs Friend. It is a sig-n of the iiwaheiiing of a 
nvJi’e true fceliiig of duty, that ladies of mosPrespcctahlc 
standing and connection, discarding all lalsc d^cafiy in 
behalf of their miserable, lost sisters, arc actively en- 
gaged in disseminating printed appeals to the philnn- 
thropic on the^r behalf, imd in prowioting subscriptions 
and co-opwation, *Wc say most heartily -Gtid prosper 
them ! • ^ 

Mr. K. B. Sheridan, the woi thy grandson of the celc- 
^'.hrated orator and dramatist, has again drawn the attention 
of the public, by a id ter to the Times of May 7, to the 
CoudiUon of the Dorsetsimr Lahovrers. 11 is descriptions, 
a or two ago, of tiieiii and their abodes,^ ami iiiodo 
of living, excited universal a.stoiiishment. There 
few who were before aware 'Jiat^iii many parts of thi.s 
proud inland, wliich sends out missionaries to the heathen, 
ami Kuceour to foreigners in distress, there w'ere whole 
trilK’s of people living in dtjstitution as shocking, and 
moral neglect as eomprete, as uiW heatlinis of any land ; 
and this, too, in the midst of the richest huAesls, the 
best ]mid of parish pastors. ]\lr. Sheridan states Jhat liis 
expositions of these thiifes have drawn h^on him mucl^ 
odium. Landlords donotlike even a landlord and niagis- 
tiate to lay such ifKcnes hare to thej[)ublic. It puts them 
to the trouble of redressing tlie most crying" portion of 
the evil. Mr. Sheridan tliiiiks his exposures, besides the 
abuse, liavc had this beneficial effect ; hut really, on 
reading his present statements, w^e are at a loss to pei^ 
eeive the reformation. His attention wtgs drawn to the 
subject by a labourer df the name of Soper, who, earning 
but 5s. a-week, and his potato crop having failed, was 
unable to procure a pair of lialf-boots to w'Ork in. rHc 
bad applied to the parish officers to allow him a pair, as 
he was not able even to find food for his children. They 
refused. Mr. Sheridan laid his case before the Com- 
missioners at Somerset House, as one of peculiar distress 
coming within the utovisions of tlie Act. They confirmed 
the refusal, except no chose to go into the HoilRe, as not 
being a case of pecuHar dhtress l What is a case of pee 
culiar distress in tfic opinion of these well-fed and w'ell- 
paid gentlemen? We may judge when we go a little 
furthei^ iCnd see what is the condition of Soper’s neigh- 
bours. A letter was again written to !Mr. Sheridan by a 
labourer — a more touching one in its tone of deep disti’ess, 
humility, and strong sense, it has seldom hc-en our lot to 
read. It complained tfiat the labourers got only 6^. or 
Is. a-week; that the farmers .vho paid Mr. Sheridan 
and other gentlemen about 30 j. per acre for land, re-let it 
to their workmen for potato plots at per acre ! That 
such was their dff.ficieucy of tV.e most i^ctched food, that 
they had not strength to do their ^ork. He went at once 
oti a domiciliary visit to the labourers’ cottages, and what 
did he find as tJ^ir staple food ? Let an Kngland hear 
it! Let Irelaiui he^r it, and grow satisfied! The sole 
food was^-ftoiVcd horse-beans and turnip-fops ! ff Mr. 
Sheridan, in this case, would redress the grievances of 
tfie labourers on his estate, and sci an example to his 
brother htndlordi^ he has only to give the labourers 
allotments of a few acres each of land at the same rent 
as to the farmers, and that will soon cure any poverfy to 
complain of. 

A society has recently been formed, entitled The British 
md Foreign Society for Promoting the Colonisation of the 
Holy Land. The Committee of Management contains 
many names of distinction— as I^rd Albert Conyiigham ; 
Mrf Ewart, M.P. ; Major Mawen ; the Rev, Stephen 
Isaacson ; 1?\ O. Flcihner, of Leiusic ; Mr. A^lionW, 

; Mr. Buckiiif^am ; ne Rev.T?. Drlo, canon of St 
FauLs,* Dr. Von Esser, Brussels; Monsieur Albert, 
Farisi Henrf ErcrArd, HeideWierg ; &c. The obje«t of 
thill turn the attention of England to the 

HMy A desirable country for colonising. 

, (SO E^(^e86iblc by the Medfterraneah ; 

and fertile districts; its location on the 
waljrand as a sort of lutlf-way resting-place, towards our 
Xnofan beMtoriess its desirableness, as forming a,biJ4wark 
againid the pirogr^ of Russia, invited by the weakness 
01 Turki^. It is atgrue^ that thete is a gi‘o^4ng and now 
eneral desire amongst the Jews tp return thither; 
at ili,|t^ny parts of the world there are Urge classes 



of Jews who are purely agriculturists, and therefore just 
the people to flourish there ; that, whereas some years 
ago there were but about 9, (KH) Jews resident in Fah'S- 
tine, there are now about 40, 000. This society, however, 
does not propose to promote the removal merely of Jews 
there, hut of Englislf or other Europeans. Many high 
authorities arc quotfd amoj}gst our travellers and jour- 
nalists, as ttie U%Mes timlfhc Foreign Oufuterly Ih’view, ns 
earnest advocates for»this iikmsuvc. AVo .shall auicavoui' 
to give a more extended notice {.iTIiis striking a.s. ociution 
in an early numbcT oi’ our journal. 

Mr. Morgan’s jdaii o# an for the working 

fZimvj*, ugoi^whirli the* Jtev. J(Ac]^]i lirown gave two 
interesting iflituves a short time since in Betlmal Green, 
is, w'o are glad to ohserve, to be brought bcl'iTre a public 
meeting at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, May 27, 
at seven o’clock, under the denomination of the Churcli 
of England Selt'-supportijag Village Society. The Hon. 
'William E. Cowper, M.P., will preside. 


. » Hotins. 

To OUR SunscRiBEiis. — Many correspondents from 
time to time honour us by expressing great interest in the 
People's Journal, and by inquiring how they may help to 
promote its sale. We answ'cr, simply but emphatically, 
by distributing our Prospt^ctus as widely as possible among 
tneir friends and acquaintances, and more especially 
among any associations or large bodies of men with 
wli^h they may happen to he connected.* Wc shall he 
happy to forward any nuinhcr <jf Prospectuses for this 
purpose, free of expense, to parties who will ajiply tor 
them, eilK'r at the local agents, or at tlic People’.', Journal 
ollice, 69, Fleet- stiect. It i.s hardly possible to overrate 
the good that may thus be done by any individual suh- 
seriber. 


Wc^shall shortly publish in tliesc pages OiiicrNAL 
Contributions by 

MISS MARTINEAU, 

MISS MITX^ORIJ, 

MRS. LOUDON, 

R. H. llOJiNK, 

11. F. CHORLKY, &c. 


We luave been favoured by a friend with some 
ORIGINAL FORMS 
4 BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

We give the first in the present Number. 
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Victoria Park is now on every fine Sunday crowded to 
excess. It was visited, on the iowest estimate, on Suinlay 
sc’nnight, by upwards ol‘ 25,()00 iwmons. ^ Neat iron 
hurdles are placed round the (jiflerenl lawns and plan- 
tations, which are very far advanced. Nearly 30,000 trees 
and shrubs have been planted in the grounds, which are 
all in a thriving condition. • \ 

The Truck System.-— A. corrc's^iondent in Abingdon, a 
BrusseJh* Carpih-PVeaik'r^ c()m})]ains of tlu^revalcuce of 
this iinjuht and mischievous s\ stem in tl® place. 1ft* 
says it is not gonrraUy so in their trade, but that almost 
every house in Abingdon lies under the press\irr of it. 
He considers it h) liave the most direct influence iiiinain- 
t uniug monopoly, as it induces tlie masters to put all 
mlo the hands of the great contractor who sends in thd 
lowest ]>riec. Masters, in the i\cxt ])latc. having got food 
foi their workmen at this low prieej. eignjiete with each 
other JM the pnee of this artic^^c*, and the w'hole fj^lfs (ui 
ll»(‘ workmen m the shape of low wagesfand a very infe 
nor article, both of food and clothing, given to them m 
exehatige for their lahonr. He asserts tliat'it can be 
leadiJy jtroved that by these transactions the tradesman 
gams twenty per cent., and oftjju more, out of^ the poor 
tnau’s hard-earned wages. It is, as he justly terms it, a 
hidden redurfiou of liis wages ; and a taki.ig of it out of 
his hones and sinews, lly this system the workman are 
eoiu])lerely eiffhwed to their eijiployers, who seldom pay 
any luoiiey, hut keep the ])Oor people wlio have families 
ever in arrears for provisions. The young single man, who 
IS generally eonsiacred to be well oif, is es]ieeiiifly injured 
by lli(‘ truck system, for, eonsuniing few provisions, .he is j 
the last to he emplovn d, and the first to be disebarged. 
This ungenerous ])raetfce tleals out evils in every dinret^ion; ! 
as theie is no money, nothin')^- can be spent m books, or 
even tlie eheapest produetioiis of the press. The press 
slumld theiofore be active in calling im Ooverniftent to 
{ml an end to this nuisance. Our correspondent says, in 
(Ins trade, the Venetian carpet-weaseis aie the worst oil*, 
and that in tliat branch a young man can get very little 
to do. J t is a crying wrong. 

It is with the greati'st pleasure lliut we record the esta- 
blishment of J fVorJnng Shoemakers' Association in Lon- 
don. 'bho men in the “ strong shoe tiade” \vhi> had turned 
out of tlie employ of Mr. Kendall, of Drury-lane, foi 
wind they considererl great injustice towards them, having 
laid their case before Mr. Thomas Duncoinbe, M.l*., the 
liresi lent, and the directors of “The United Trades’ As- 
so.'iation,” those geutlcincii immediately resolved to 
re.se no tliem from oppre.ssion, and to place them in n 
situation to maintain themselves. I'uiids were acfvauccd 
to enable tlie workmen to commence husiness foi them- 
M’liH’s. A shop was taken, No. 151, Dtury-lane, opposite 
Long Acre, and in the imiiiediattMucinity of tlie principal 
eslahlishment of their late employer. 'Jliey state in their 
iiandhill that— “The men have already a large sioek of 
Hoots and Shoes of every description, of the very best 
material, uirt of first-rate workmanship, wdilch stock they 
are offering for sale at the ‘Working Man’s Own Sho]),’ 
No. 151, ‘Drury- lane. Let then, working men support! 
their ‘ own order.’ ]..et tlie friends of humanity uphold 
the oppreifeed ! Let the public generally Imyiat the best 
and cheapest shop 1 Because,*! .—The w'orkman,*em- 
ploycJ by and fgr nimself, will receive the hi^^iesl rate of , 
wages, much Idgher than he received from Mr, Koudall. 
‘ 1 — The workman iif*thc vendor of the goods manufae- 
turod by him,* and, as such, participates in the profits of 
his l)usincs.s. 8.— ‘The public are suppled wi(li» hoots 
and shoesMf durable material, and supe^or workmanship, 
instead gf having old ‘ vatflpod-up’ leather, and ‘slop 
work,’ juiposed upon them. 4.— The public are supplieil 
at the lowest possible pru'c, becaliso the «vnrkman aill 
salesmiiu is one; there is no employer to grow rich at the 
expense alike oT thfi* producer and purchaser, and the 
‘ Workman Trader’ is content with * fair proflis.’jiii addi- 
tion to ‘ good wages.’ 'Ijjje working classes, but more pfc- 
ticularly mernlxjrs of rkdes’ societies, and of Chartist 
localities, can at once iiislre the success of tin important 


effort, by forming ‘ Boot and Shoe Clubs/ to be supplied 
from the Worknuan's Ou>n Shop.'* It may be supposed^iat 
Ibis event ligs excited no small sensation ii^the trade'^^nd 
pubbe generally. The sliop was opened on Saturday, the 
9thin.st.* Kills were distributed at the door, a crowd was 
collected about the window all day, and at night, when 
the working classes Jad received their wages, a good sale 
Wf-aa efl'ecteif, limited, indeed, only by the stock which had 
been ^prepared in the short time allowed. So fively is tlie 
interest which Mr, Duncombe takes iu the success of the 
f experiment, that he w^s observed in the course of the day 
to pass and survey ih* place and what was going on with*<» 
e^ddent pleasure. Every friend, indeed, to the well-hein/S: 
of the working elasses iit this ctluntry must take a deep 
concern in the^necessof this experiment. "We, oursi^ves, 
ha#c ngt failed to pay a visit to ttio Workman* t Own Shop, 
and were much gratyied*by the business-like air of 
thc’whole establishment The 'Association eommeuts 
in its handbills on the iuadeiili/icv of strikes, and add.s — 
“that the capital hitherUY'Xjn'nded ineffectively, if em- 
ployed in the purchase of land, the erection of dwellings 
and w'flrksitofls, the purchase of riiw*inaterials foi* manu- 
facturit^ and handicraft |nirposos, and the employmenr 
of the imernp^oVd members or the trades in these esta- 
nlisliments, w^uld remove, if not all, some of the evils uni- 
versally com jil allied cf, and be a morc#ati(inal as w'cll as 
a more reprodtutive mctliod of using tho funds eolleeled 
for improving the position of labour. H ow to achiovi* 
Hie great and good objects here indieuted woll be asecr- 
ftiined by an attentive perusal of’ tlie ‘ Rules and Regula- 
tions’ of the A&» 0 ('ia 1 ion : w copy^of wdiich may be pro- 
tured on application to (he sccreuyv, Mr. Hams, United 
Trades’ olhcc, 3f), Tlyde-streel, Bloomsbury, London. At 
allVvents, the directors trust “ that the support extfMided 
to the' Workmen’.s Boot and Slioemakcrs’^Own Shop’ 
will he such as to justify the establishment, by the diicc- 
tora, of similar shop.s, for every other branclj of industry, 
not merely in the metropolis, but in tin* principal towns 
of Great Britain. The way will thus be cleared for tliose 
more cxflnsive, complic.*ited, and centralised oik'rations, 
♦ontcmplated by the Associuti^in, Which will eventually 
conduce to the peaceful and complete emancipation of 
labour. It .should bo further borne im, mind, tliat tlie 
sucecBs of the ‘ Workmen ’I’raders’ will materiallyrfjen0fit 
the workmen emploj ed by individual masters, inasmuch 
as the certainty that labour can and will, if opinesscd, 
secure its own independence, must operate asa wliolesale 
cliei'k on the aggression of ca})jlal ! “ The importance of 
these observations, and of the whole c'.vperiineut, cannot 
be ovciTuled. We jiray earnestly lor its puccess. 

In Baris tho wgarter-maiiiifactnrerfi, &c., having csta- 
hlished wiiat tliey call a Ju^ of Remard^o their Workmen, 
flic workmen have aJs# Ibrmed themselves into aJuny uj 
Encouragement jja Employers. As the mu^rs propose to 
give rewards for diJigei'ice and good hudjlH^viour, so the 
men propose to reward those maMicr.s who distinguish 
ihemsehcs by kindness, f}iir^f.*ss, and words to their work- 
men, by a public testimony of their approbation. “ li,” 
say they, “it he true that good mastersmakegpod meiV’ 
then their position is unshakeable. flkt first vipw the 
whok‘ appears a clever quiz- a jeu-d' esprit worthy ^f 
Punch. The workmen, however, appear serioua enough, 
and there is something startling in this idea of tlie matlor. 
It marks a new and elevated conception of the relative 
positjon of emiiloyers and employed. It reminds the 
former and tlie world that all alike are men, and entitled 
to adopt towards eacli other the same measures for marking 
and rewarditig moral qiwilitios. The rules are puhli»ied 
in tho French new'spapets. The rcivard on tlie part of 
the meifis to eonsist^ierelytof an annual jmblication of 
tlic names of tlfose masters wKoin at least half of their 
workmen shall ^in in testitying to be of good private 
lifc,*who have arixiouslyifatcjiea over the health o^iptheir 
workmen, and have not feared to ho at some expitiBe to 
make their shops healtKy j those whose ii>orksnops arc 
regulated ny a aiscinlinc emanating from the workmen 
themselves ; those who have never gone to b»iv with 


workmen ; those who have not wislied to drop wages, spite 
of til# eKample, solicitations, or menaces, of their con- 
federate fellow -masters ; and lastly, those who, without 
infringing on the proper wages of their workmen^ htuve 
admitted tliem to a sWo, however 'small, tjf the prwe 
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of Hjc huKincss. What^would our master innnufaol-iiivrs, 
fuiAotbor employers, say to this in England? and atil^ 
uum?, what VrWd the agrictiltVi'al associatidUs say to a 
reciprocity movement of tins kind in’those to wljonilliey 
give the asaoeiation-coats with association- buttons We 
should like to see. 

PnuaU Ass&nation for the Emploiftnent of Needlewomen 
in the maitvifaclure shirts rmu uuderclotjiing. Every 
week now brings us fresh and munerons moofs trf^llie 
growth of the grand principle of industrial association ^ 
, amongst workpeople. To the tai1f>r.s and shoemakers we 
*havc now to add the needlewomen. I'his interesting, 
overworked, and uuderjjaid class ot dur countrywomen, 
towards whom so luueh sympatliy has been excited by 
Ho(fe, Dickens, and others, liave now found friends tilio 
have formed :i!> association f«r them. Rooms lia've been 
taken at No. 13, Denmark-strect^ lligb-street, Blodms- 
bury, near St. (iiles^s Church ; and from the experience 
already pined, it is certain that extensive benefit would 
result, if it were carried out onM larger scale. It is pro- 
posed, tluTcforc, to hpsue shares at each,^nd to«alIbrd 
the women employed in the establishment the oppor- 
tunity of becoming shartliolders, by W'e<4c4y payflients of 
sixpence on each share. That five per ceut^shall he paitF 
omv lor the sul^crihed capital, and whatever surplus 
shall remain over the outlay .shall* be divided quarterly 
amongst the woikpeople. The estjiblishinent to he 
goverjKSll hy a committee of thirteen shareholders, in- 
'cluding treasurer and secretary, all to he chosen annuallf 
by ballot. It is eonfidcntly anticipa^d that by tlie.se 
arrangements good w'^es iiiav be paia for labour, and 
that very superior articles will be oncred to the public at 
moderate prices. /" 

Ten HouW Bill —The old cry is raised, that the re- 
duction of tw'o hours per day would ruin the whole trade. 
How often has Enj^land been to be thus ruined, and never 
was yet. *It isS pitiful that the master-manufacturers 
should now allow themselves to be put into the shoes of 
the old slave-masters, foi^this is precisedy the Argument 
which w'as used agiiiiist the abolition of slavery. I. A 
them make themselves sure of one thing — that the law of 
hnifiarnti/ is the law of profit; ihe man that finds his 
infererf m'bciug merciful to his beast, wdll find it equally 
so in being merciful to his brother, and his brother’s 
child. As it was found that the abolition of slavery 
neither caused the rniii of the West Indies, noi the tliroats 
of all the proprietors to be cut, an was threatened, so 
neither will tile reduction of the two hours in tJic iriill.s 
ruin the mill-owners. It is high time that it became a 
fixed principle of public opinion n^^Kngland that its 

S eople shall not tie constitutiUnally injured, and the race 
eUrriorated, on any mere plea iff anjr man’s, tn* set of 
men’s, interet^s. The interests of luimanil)" are paramount 
to all other iimNiests, and will be found always to be the 
only reaLintcrests ofrthe nation at large. ^ 

Our attention ha.s been dmwn again to the progress of 
the Chartixt Laud Socle tt/, and we li:ivc been iccmcstedto 
call from time to time tfie attention of landlortls to the 
good that has be<li done hy the Allotment S if stem; and 
v^ikh good might be done by carrying the system fuMiher, 
by renting lands to the jjoor at a rnodorate rate, and 
4mildiiig cottages, with good ventilation. Tliese are sub- 
ject tliat we have much at heart Whj propose to give 
articles and plans expres.sly on the subject ot cottages for 
tlie middle and labouring classes ; and arc promised the 
asAistance of men eminent' for their skill, imd zealous 
in fheir benevolence. To tlie bjiiefits of the allotment 
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system we can boar the most decided testimony, having 
seen it in operation in variofls part^f thy kingdom, and 
everywhere productive of the most thorough benefit to all 
parties ooncomed. To the labeuring mmi it is a consilant 
source of interest end substantial comfort to his family ; 
and m&t6 w mealing wliich tends so much to knit up 
again the ties mltindly sympathy between landlord ana 
of late years only too much weakened. Our 
ooi^spondeftt thinks the League ought to a,ssist the poor 
by getting an acre or two acres, and adds thati there 
are mdsgy landowners amongst them who could carry out 
Y this^«iyi»«m. He •ttrgeff' it As a means of g&lieving #the 
\\ ^ ^ would soon relieve tliemsel ves i i they 

I ^ SWi^ythia^o fall hack upon. 


Contributions <Iotiin(‘d with thanks —“The Cneket on the 
ireaith “Oh* wdromc aa the earlie.st dews that fall/’ “On 
the pleasure and advantage of having Bometiimg to think 
about /’ “ April, and other Poems •*' “ Let not Unit man, &r. /' 
“ A .Song of Blood “ Stunzus to two eminent Living Writers /' 
“K. t5. P. “ G. T. P /’ “The Press;” “ Philosopliy /' “The 
Greatest PleogUre;” “True Glory,” “The Advantages of 
Scientiiic Knowledge, Wc. ;” “ When were the Good Old Tiine.st” 
“Story of the Drunkard’s Wife;" “Truth, Peace, and Lilierty;” 
“ The Enslaved “ l.ertmes on the Spirit of Burles(|ue /’ “ Oh, 
where, wheie are they/” “ Deatli and Sleep;" “Tlie llineranl 
Vocalists," “Amor Patria*;” “Constantine the Avengci 
‘•Schotds for the Middle Cla.sses “ Bestrielions on the Hours 
of Faetciry l.abour, by a Commercial Tnividler;” {li the aiitlior 
of this paper would send us any contributions of suitable facta 
lor the Annals, tliey^ould be vjilued.) 

“A Poor Student ol Merthyr Tytlvil” will shortly find his 
wishes jiraetieally carried into eflFeet. 
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Q^he Qittefc 

Ending Saturday ^ Jutir 184G. 

The T^n Hours' was lost again ^)n Friday the 2‘2nd, 
but only by a majority in favour of IWinisters of 10. 
AnoOier introduction will j*»o])iibly carry' it. l^uhlic 
opinion is fast travelling tow'ards ks triumpii. I f nothing 
else had been gained, it were wortlf the whole trouble 
which the bringing forw\ard of the question lias given to 
those coneenu'd in it, to have produced tne speech of Mr. 
Macaulay. That iw^ snoecli wlfich wdll spread a w'ide t 
conviction on tlvo subject. It dealt at wndi the] 
peat prineipUjB of tlie question - whether governments 
had a right t(nnterferc in the restriction of the amount 
of labour; to interfere between the employer and the 
employed, and if so, on 'what grounds ; and it declarod - 
as it appears to ns according to the best of all philo- 
sophies, common scnsc—that it has a r'gltt, and is called 
on to interfere, where (ho heallli and Ittippiucss of the 
subject clearly demand it. Tlie rigl^t lionourable gen- 
tleman showed that tins interfen^iee bad^loug beotj re- 
cognised and acted upon, and (liat clearly to the public 
advantage, lie said wq had interfered to pnde^’t hares 
;md partridges, and that surely we might extend that 
iutorterence to humii'i beings. He might Ihue added 
that we had iiiterl'ered to jirote^t dogs from overwork, 
and had, by Act of Parliament, abolished entirely thci% 
drawing in carts ; nay, hy the act against cruelty to 
animals, we have interfered to protect all sorts of W’ute 
creatures from JllTise ; surely, tl^m, that must he a sin- 
gular argument wddeh sliould seek to establish a bar to 
such protection foi ouf fellow -creature'"-. But he showed 
that we h.ad interfered icpoatedlv, and in iaelt»ries too. 
We had, thirty years ago, r'duoed the hours in factories 
from fifteen to twelve. had again interfered to 

reduee the hours of youths mid^r eighteen, and female's. 
They were not allowed to work in the night ; and ehihiren 
between the ap*s of eight ami thirteen wcie restricted ti> 
six and a half hours per day. Had these icguUftions 
produced injurious efleels to trade/ T^obody pretended 
that ll)cy bad. 'Diere the right and the benefit, too, were 
established. lie might, also, have instaneod the re- 
sU’ietions and prohibitions respeetiug females and ehildren 
working in iniiu-s. He renjin(le<l the house that by their 
Buildings’ Act, and Health of Towns' Act, tliey inter- 
fered essentiaijv for (he public I'lealth. l’eople*were not 
allowed to build bouses without certain coiiv^ieuces, ii<jr 
streets lc8.s Ilian of a certain width. If peo{ne would not 
whitewash their hotisr-.s, (iovennneiit would do it ibr 
them. The case and the necessity of inteiderenee wi re 
most logically established. Tlie tight lunioii ruble p'utle- 
man put the question again on its right busi'', by the 
doctrine that tlie health and luippniess of the pi’ople 
must be made paramcuuit to all oilier questions, th.itof 
interest, our mere trading interest mvttkl be .seeomlar-y. 
This do<*triiie was wc-ll maintained. AVe have no right to 
allows men, jbr their private profit, to overwork thefr 
fellow-creatures, merely because they are not their pro- 
perty, when tlu’V would not, overwork tlieir liorso". or 
asses, hecuusi; they are their properly. Mr. Macaulay, 
however, observed, that the doctrine of u loss to the iuanu-,f 
factiirers, by the reduction of undue hours of lalwmr was, 



and that when one ten is put to the cud of ai^other, and 
this operating from one generatiou to anotljoT, thtt clfi- 
seouopees bipoine fearful to eonUanplate. 

We feel* satisfied that the triumph of Immauity on this 
question is nOt far oflj The alarm df reduced profits and 
niiequal power of cojimetition with other i^onntries, wo 
believe to be utterly groundless. (Ju rhe one bund, un- 
limited working of factories only leads to a keeher com- 
petit^ffi amongst manufiudurers, to tlu* proilucUon of far 
more nianufacUiretl produce, and thereby to reduced 
tprices, bringing wuth tn?in reduced price of labour. f)u 
tlie other, men— and still more, women and children--* 
working fewer hours, w'lll avoid ejfhaustiori. debility, and 
disease ; while, lu^ ehecking over-produelion at one period, 
it tu^ds to Hpreau it more regulariv over others; and rniis 
manufuclurevs, as men of fi-Wesigut, will be induced to 
work* more at slack tinf^s, u cireunistauco particularly 
favourable to the working class, ‘ # 

The Lace Factork's' thrown out on AVodllc-sday, 

the ‘iOtln by a piueb larger imfiont) - 8A. It is U> he re- 
gretted That the object ot this bill wms 1\ot embodied iii the 
general 1^‘n Hours' Bill by snnjdv extendingthe wording 
t^lace, as well jfs silk, w'oollen, and cotton. t|||ficre i» tio 
reason why clukiren and wamiea should not ho protected 
froui oyer-exertion in Jace factories, ui^miicU as in fuc- 
fories of any*otliei kind; but tlic e>lension of the prin- 
chde into jirivate houses rciiuires, at lerfht, serKmtj 
sidcratiou. Babonr may he elia-sscd as involuntary and 
vr^untary. In factories people ate }>itte(l against ma- 
chinery, and .sub;)»et to liie regulations of the masters. 
This may be .styled, to a lertain degree, involuntary; but 
in private houses laee-mac*hinos worked by liand imply 
volumaiy labom, ami it is ipiile another thing to attempt 
to prevent u man vvoikmg at Ids own will amf pleasure. 

As bolb these bills aie for the present done witii it will 
be well for those who are likely to come forward on th« 
next occasion with mca.'.uies lor the same object, to con- 
sider earnestly how fur the whole may be I'o'mpreliemled 
in one bUl> and whether it will be betti'r to cut the 
piivato maelduos loose from the lJuuu question. 

At the Oldham petty sessions, on Monday the 18th, 
Master MminfucUirertt uH'rv cJku ged by the 
/w.\pcc/(>r of Facto) tea v^hh infjingin^ the acts lor tlu^iro- 
tecfioii and proper employ nieul of tlie workpeople, and 
were fined. M.ay 11, a meeting of tJie iidiabilaiils of 
I )m idee was held to inmiire into the legal tfcnfmcnt of 
the fa.K Jaciory gn hy 1^5' tm- Messrs, Baxlihsmidi the ma- g 

"'m)! 


gibtrates, when thanks were voted to Mr. TlTomas Dujiifer* 
eomhc lor laying their ease before Parliament; aiulu to a 
resolution p.-isstfl,!*) carry the ease befi^'c the Coe ballot, 
Session. * ' -jy 

Strike of the Shoemnlfirs at Arbroath ot Klid- 
nifii appear, in Afliroath and oilier Westident, 

to be assuming jiretty much the «am«;,^adtlguam Park, that 
tlie m#ier builders and I hei r njjght are tlie haulers. We 
Liverpool. The /IV/ce/gv/g///^ announcing that the ^rin* 
have come to itgreem^l>t"fn valuable institution has, with a 
gone into work. ^ cannot be too higli^ cHtiimtted, pur- 
Jrkh Lantm^^n half an acre of land adjoining the KoU 
time gji- ' Park, and on the south side of the Cathie 
I'Wurch; and the necessary preparations for hujldmg 


a fallacy. Hu showed Ifiattvvo hours a-day, or one wholJ 
day ill evgyy seven, Ipul been taken ffoim ;Jl lahoi 
throughout the Christian world f<* these ci^ileen • 

h.'T. 

tv^on^ 

hy 


throughout 

dnfd years, or, m otiier w'orcls, a period of iilty years 
been taken fromHabour during that time, amTwaK 
w'orld any poorer for iti^ On tlie contrary, he%ejiev, 
it was richer; inasmuch as unceasing labour 


much woric could be done in ten hpurs as in twelve ho»?K^ ^ 
of any ^>plied ^ a sencK^”^® 

days. And this is the fact, as it regards the rqamifaeturi]t Y' 
di.stricts. 'rhe sv#tcm of forced labour and close 
finement is deterioratiiif the race, lUHl shortening him< ^ 
life; and there is ti tVightfiil idea started when we^efl<^ 
ou Mr. Macaulay‘s asa^on, that though a wan 
do more work in twelve h%rs of one day than in ten, f** ^ 
could not do the same through a course of ten yeai' 


The People’s College’ were last week crnmnencotl Th(? 
building will be in the gothic or i>ointed style of archi- 
tecture of the decorated period, being about the date of 
the year 132(1, when gotliic arcliitectUfO attained its 
greatest perfection. Tim ground-plan comprises a large 
lecture-hall, 54* feet by *6 feet, santrattOe tower and filMf- 
case, paasages, and ^j^ce clt^s-rooms.** 

Advantages of a Sionk (Ww amon^gi the 

Wo^met* in fJtifc.»«i^?ro^-We^have received an 
able address from one of thia olata to his fellows, jijvhich 
we much regret that our space does not allow us give 
at length, ^he writer oajUs on his fellow irteu to wiisider 
wimt the present great, masters in that trade ui ^ndon 
were, and are. Thc?y were once, or their fathtrs. all tmk- 
ins mn. He says— « t believe tliat thirtjr or forty yfats 
ago iflvohias md AV'ilUam Cubitt were jc^eymen ejr- 
^t^ers : M* tiude, the originator of thatitum^s© 
concern, I believe worked once in a flannel jacket ^r* 
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len. dates the origin of his gx^t wealth to rinother 
perseve^ilM ajifl luch^ man of the same class* The father 
of ifr. JacKSKm, of Pimlico, one of the largest contractors^! 
was not many years ago a journeyman ston^^mason* I | 
will motion no more names ; these are the whtoc^acyy 
\rtio mlm the laws of your labour-market ; imd I do not 
mention Ifeeir former condition, or that of their fathers, as 
a dispayagemeftt ; I only point theimout as a feeble illus- 
tration of what you can do, and what you oug^ht to do. 
The firms I have mentioncii have constructed muwmsc 


Kficroarhments on Field-paths* — The spirit of these en- 
croachments is daily becoming more daring, and demands 
the most decided check by the public. Anti-enclosure 
associations should be establishea in every town for the 
purpose of watching over and resisting all encroachments 
on right of way. London has set a good example ; it 
should lie universally followed. While Government is 
becoming d^ly more sensilje of the necessity of giving 
to the people of London ^and the manufacturing towns 

Mi niore space and 8cop||^fciy exercise and fresh air; while 

workshops, greeted powerful machinery, seized ilpon J new parks are making in. the metropolis, and public 
every new invention to facilitate toil and cheapen labour, wwalks in Manclie^er, “ the. little tyrpts'* of dinerent 


•^The saw-mills of Peto »nd Cubitthave throvsTi a prepon- 
derance into their scale of competition that is incal- 
culable, Lesslaboui;i3 needed in the prenaration of all 
plai# work ; they either get immense profits ; or, in oi^er 
to beat others out of the fi^d, they ojjow the wealthy 
companies or individuals who eir^loy tliem to get their 
works erected much cheaper than they otlierwise could ; 
the consequence k, the burden falls upon the working 
class, and through them on %*cicty.” The writer then 
states that the price ^ work, both by the day and^iiece, 
has sulfered considerably in consequence, and that a few 
weeks ago twenty men, p^ho had worked one •f these 
great firms from twelve to twenty-five years each, had the* 
choice given them to be reduced sixpence^ day or qiiit, 
and that only one Telt himself warranted in lei^ving. This 
the writer calls a strange prospect for sober, skilful, in- 
dustrious men, who arc creating the fortunes of others. 
To the character of Mr. William Cubitt for kindness h^ 
bears a high testimony ; but instances the huge fortunes, 
and the conduct of others, as calling Upon the men t«^ 
unite and secure the fruits of their own industry. He 
calls on them to avoid the dilemma of the workmeyof 
Liverpool apd Manchester. He concludes that all things 
point to the necessity of combination for labour and 
profit, and not for strikes. “ Our masters,” he says, “have 
built US no comfortable cottages near their shops, provided 
US no books, founded for us no institutions for improving 
our skill, no reading-rooms to amuse and in||feruct us. 
They have looked on our unions, such as th^ are, as 
merely hotbeds of a spirit of antagonism which were to b# 
met with more grinding and selfish measures. And,, 
periiaps,”^add8 he, ” they were right ; for nothing can be 
furthePfrom working out the redemption of the working 
men than such plans. We must bring our capital to bear 
upon a widely aiftererit point, before our position will be 
altered. We* mast alter it ourselves. We mni>t co-operate 
for our united interest.'* The writer tHen points out to the 
working men ihat, once having accumulated a capital, a 
new and wide field opciii to them, in which they can at 
once add the pleMure of wor^iig for IkP public good to 
tliai of working for tlieir famines. The calls of huma- 
iiitj^ the wai^s of society j urge o.s to see what can be done 
for improvii^^ic dwcIImg»-of the poof I” Here they 
can. he very pPbperly contends, form an association of 
their tirades ; the ca^ienters to build, and the cabinet- 
makers to furnish, houses fir the working class, on ** the 
model plan,” by wliich means they procure comfortaMe 
houses fo» themselves and others, while they accumulate 
property and insifre interest on their savings, far more 
tteitn savings’ -banks, funds, or other investments || can 
offer. “ I wish,” continues the writer, “ for no reenmi- 
matiou. Let the past go, it cannot be helped; let the 
mooters keep those who are willing to follow their plan ; 
but let the path of fair competition be open, and let us 
strike out a new path, and my firm belief is, that we 
sluiU be hailed by tne generous voice of every man who 
Tqi4|pes in the happiness of thf many more than in the 
aggrandisement of tlie few. Let the voice of the People's 
Soumal be heard, and the fiay wilb^soon come when we 
8h41 have no strii^le to make, nor any concession to 
c^r or receive. We shall allfimaiters dSr united me^ be 
honotWbly isceording to the free, open spirit of 

EnKlAftd, whhp Is mvourable to the aspirations or every 
msn vrbo ivitl Mmself and bss fellows.” 

This is the right spirit, nnd the track indicated the right 
Ip aowidel^is the conviction of this co-ope- 
ratlve-isSittr principle|&f^dittg,thitit will undoubtedly, 
care ioiQS;i Trbrk in the lpsinr’’'tn«rket and^fhe codditfon of 
the;,ep^tve, the tlj^lition whfeh dn^rn times 


places are as greedily stealing the land and rights of the 
tublic. In the newspapers of this week we find that Hagg 
Dell, near Hartford, one of tlie favdiritc resorts of the 
people there, is shut up ; and that in Scotland the 
access to that lovely and classical region, Koslyn Glen, 
is stopped! This is too audacious. The spot where 
Dnunmond, Ben Jonson, Bums, Mackenzie, and almost 
cverv poet and prose writer who has lived in or has visited 
Scotland has wa^^dered with delight, and made classical 
ground of it — wnac ! will the people of Edinburgh per- 
mit ahepossesso/of%he soil to dispossess the possessor 
of theVight of a%ces>s — tlte public. No ! wc will not for 
a moment believe it. Let the soil-lords look at what is 
doing in Parliament, and take warning. There the whole 
assenibled host of the representatives of aristocracy arc 
bowing their heads to the power of the people, and letting 
fall one of their many mohopolies— the Corn-Law. Is fi 
v^se for them to provoke tlie people, who are destroving 
the monopoly of com,* to look closer into the monopoly of 
land?^ Certainly not All sorts of road/'j^aarriage-roads 
or fbotpaths, are as muck the right /,( the public as the 
land is of tlie proprietor, and the peqtple are not just now 
in the hutnour to be robbed. We shall be glad of any 
accounts of such encroachments well authentKated. 


. fiatunt. 

To OUR SuB.se RiBERa.-~Many correspondents from 
time t# time honour us bp expressing great interest in the 
People's Journal^ and by inquiring how they may help to 
promote its sale. We answer, simply but emphatically, 
by distributing our Prospectus as widelu as possible among 
their friends and acquaintances, ana more especialW 
among any associations or large bodies of men with 
which thep may happen to bo connected. We shall be 
happy to forward any number of Prospectuses for this 
purpose, fre^f expense, to parties who will apply for 
them, either w the local agents, or at People's Journal 
oflice, 69, Fleet-street. It is hardly possible to overrate 
the good tliat may thus be done by any individual sub- 
scriber. 
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C'Qnferenee o/tfie NatimaUssacii^tion ^ Onited Traded. 
—The nieetijaff of the delegates ^his great national 
body in annual conference is a -^ry stxitdng event It is 
another of the many featares of the popular co-operation 
in maintenance of th^ rights of labour which are now 
showing themselves, altSs one of the iiiostjj)romineut 
and sij^iifwant Traaes have long uniteo^heir own 
members for this purpose; hut now they take another 
step — they unite with each other for still fttrther strength, 
and a more universal, equal, and easy dilfusion oi it 
'fhe measure itself is a proof that the working classes 
have felt the bcnellt of even the partial operation of the 
principle, and have now loarncd a most important lesson, 


noKs and order, and to teach to their myriad brethren 
that they have amongst them men, minds, and j^actical 
statesmanship enough to guide ilieir gwn affairs, and even 
that of tlie nation if need were. The effect of this must 
lie powerfully felt everywhere, it must inspire ^ourj^e, 
couiidence, and an honourable ambition in everr working* 
mail’s mind. Every one will feel tltat he belongs m a 
iniglvty body ; tfflUii^Jrit and deliberative talent are the 
monopolies of no enks; that it^ls in the power of the 
people to put to shal^e the legislative and executive 
talents of aristocratic statesmen, and to conquer from 
capital its own dues, by the very awo of widely extended 
and firmly but modestly exerted power% £ver^" young 
’nan stooping over the last or the plane will feel that 
tlicrc is, if he deserve it, a grAt and most honouraffle 
field of distinction open to him — the field of the great 
pari lament of combined labour, in wliich men of practical 
knowledge and weight of character will have their value 
acknowledged, and may win a solid distinction as having 
helped to promote the good of the majority of tlieir 
fcilow-men. The very field of tliis upward change will 
do more to stimulate solid cultivation of the mind, and 
of the practical knowledge of trade and Iho true popuhr 
interests, than anything else, and will thus react by pro- 
ducing a numerous race of* able men of the i|||iple in the 
bosom of the people, insuring to the populIPcause 6^11 
progressive tnumphs. 

It is another striking feature of this movement that it 
is headed by aiy^ristocralic member of parliament Mr. 
'riiomas Duncombe has nobly come forward, careless of 
tlie sneers of his own class, to act for and with the nponle. 
There was a time when a man of family, and a niemWr 
of parliament seating himself as president of an assembly 
of slioeinakers, tailuTS, a^ the like, would have been a 
j)ult for tlie witlings of tne age — but that age is gone by. 


dundant handi) if to iif th« 

niftrket, woulih the wages of wkoi|fr 
which they boloi^. These measiitos m p# 

supersede, but to aid ^ose already adopted by 

trades." It id propoi^d tbirendet them more by 

extending their spJiere f(Sd operation. A g^erAF ptiion 
of trades, for the putpoae of regulating trades^ mktters 
and trajjls* strikes, for colltKa^ng iuforwaeiott im'h funds 
lo*ort(Scommon centre, and thence distributing iheiii 
(^ecJtively. was also rcsotvOd UpOfi by Ihc conference. By 
Uieans of this uuion tli? united swength of the whole 
^A.sfiociation would be enjoyed by eiiTry individual trade 
,m any case of strike or dispute «irith employers. An 
organisation so general and powerfiil tlR^uld, not only in 
the rffejor^ty of oases prevent the commission of injusliPe 
and the occiirrencfc'*of sIjikcF, but; when tiiey did un- 
avoidaldy take place, would bring thfetn tu a speedy and 
successful termination. We desire to create no invidious 
or antagonistic spirit in sociq^y ; but simply to pursue, 
by fair, open, ana peaceable means, a course which^shall 
give to Wie optative classes a lair participation in the 
wealth th^y assist to create. With politics, as party 
pditics, wc do ifoT meddle. Thcfltsocial and industriaJ 
posilion of the l^tbourer, and tho means by wliieh it may 
be improved, .ire the great objects at whigh we aim ; and 
we invite tljc^s.'o-oporatidn of good men and true, not only 
among tlie working, but all omcr classes of sooiety," 

It IS needless to say how entirely and cordially we 
urgte witli these views, for they are those which from the 
coiumencemenl ol%his jounuu we have been ?.ealou8ly 
.'wkrocating. It appeared that thertf; were present 121J 
ai creditcd delegates, representing 48,000' paying members. 
The TOjcct of preventing strikes was much dwelt on, and 
strongly recommended. Mr. Hayes, of Liverpool, said 
that the trade which he represented had in hand 20,000/., 
the resiult of small weekly payments. Lt't only four other 
trades do the same, anrl there would be a fund of 100,000/. 
at once, which would effectually preclude all hope in 
masters o^ompclling men to strikes by ur\just dimiirn- 
tipi of wages. It was finally %greea that a fund of 
20,000/. should he created out of a general weekly con- 
Irihtttiou frpm eaeli member of twopence in the pot8|d 
on the amount of his earnings, and that the allowanpelb 
members out of employment ^ould be on tho data ot 
twopence per rentage on the average wages of the trades 
comprised in tho association, as follows : — 

Wages. Sqijport. I Wages. Support. 


and above 


butt for tlie witlings of tne age — but that age is gone by. 
There is .i meaning in tlie fact that makes even the 
shallow dandy look grave.' The people meeting in their 
own parliaments of husuy|Ss, and members of the aris- 
lo«racy taking their place mriongst them as chairmen and 
counselloTii, point to future scenes and unious for more 
national jiurposes, which are in.sepajably connected with 
great though silent changes in this country of tho con • 
(litioiis ana the opinions of men. Mr, Puncotilfij’s Steady, 
manly, straiglittorward conduct in conneotlon with the 
Working Masses deserving of ail praise, and will be 
producrive of more goyfi to his countiy tliau ^y other 
I rack which he^could possibly lay out for hlmaeli, 

Tlie confeteneo commenced its sittinj^on hfbnday, 
.Tune Ist, in the Hall of Science, CampficlJ Maiicl«Miter. 
Mr. Dunroinbc, in his adflljess, thus iitated fjie great 
object of the Association : — AJtef briefly descrioit^ the 
leading •objects of the Association to* be the adoption of 
means *' by which the surplus laboOT shall %e absorbeii^ 
or kept otft of the market, and an equaUty be maintaineo 
between tho wort to done anddbe number of thote 
required to do it,” 1*0 said, these Objwsfo wni^propgeed fo 
be <Ja*ried out by tbo hwrin# ♦* theB 

fhndiS in the erection of that wfll Vforit for and 

not against tlicm, and in tm purchase or 'Wfftttri' Or land, 
whereon they can set to protitahle employment the re- 


The committee further recommended tbi^Fiho central 
committee should apply tliese sums •by einploy^ig the 
men wnen out of work, where^r practicable. 

IJhe conference then procceoed to the election of tlje 
officers and committee for the ensuing year. A ballot 
was taken, which resulted in tlie appoint^ient of ^he fol- 
lowings tlie central committee : — Mefropolitm Member^ 
■— MrlMVilliamson, tin-plate worker; Mr. Bond, car- 
penter; Mr. Allen, tin-plate worker; Mr* l^bsQU, 
*adies’ shoemaker; Mr. Green, morooco leather fiidaher. * 
Provincial Mr, Claughasm, miner, Bolytp^; 

Mr. Blythe, carpenter, Leeda; Mr. Lynn, oa^ienter. 
Beliast; Mr. Lenegan, handloom weaver W'igan; Mr. 
Wacobs, cabmet-maker, Bvatol; Mr* Cfoumin^ maker- im, 
Manchester. T. S. Duudbrobe, eeq., M-r,, wuti unani- 
mously elected Tresidpit of Association for the year 
ensuing, and in reply sai^ that the continued coiifidenoe 


me means nis power*. Mr. joiner, Aonuon, was 
elected Vice-presidb^t, Knd’)i$r* Bari*att, secrete^ { Mdssrs, 
frimblett em ilidifors* Mri lUbstmijpf 

London, introdmdfed w, ^bljishment of WMMl|r 
Shoemuterfif QWn tlie confoweer ^ Mm 

thdt tUbiigh ' ^ ^ 
theyliad ai^l^ profited per 

cent per asmttwdti iSte capital e!kperidedkTbwmaMMdeneof 
such establiehznents was eamesttlyaiscuflseikalia eeetngdtu 
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tSie jKiB$lou» ftym|uitihy of the conference. 
» 4^3(kf huiKineis up to the moment when Mr. 
" »1iged to leeve fbr Lohdoi^ on Tlmreftay, 
f nce-piefeideiit^ in the duir, ^ 

. „ „ -Teaches us {aom members of the 

cUm^ whidi is evidently intended to express 
tir iatendty than prose admits of, the feeing 
I of onr toiling brethren. As these feelipgs, which 
belong to whole classes, ought to be heard if we «^e pro> 



tive of what gtm^hefore. 

^ TKh COtTON WIND8TWE&8S. 

Bt Ax.l:sk Bavenpokt. ^ 

Bmp in a oouit, fbul<emciliiig, and obscure, 
Among the wretched dwellings of the poor, 

\ ^iiaw a ihadow*^it was then midnight— 

' .Jt seemed a shadow Igr the flickering light, 

. Bht I discovered on a fioserview, 

' Jt was a im^d fringed o'er with oottdh>flue.>4 
A wretohed orphan I sitting on a oeel. 


And though still yoipig her hair was turning grey- 
incessant labour wore her flesh away; • 

Her dark blue ^es had lost their wonted fire, 

Her Ups like one just ready to expire. 

Jtt vain on her the voice or pleasure calls, . * 

She sees po object but her snowy J^alls. 

Toll, toll, toil, toll, with scarce a moment’s ease, 

Yet ev^ day her sorrows but increase : • 

Per atiU it is her task to wind, wind, wind. 

No respite for the body tior the mind > 4 ^ 

. Qqd help thee, maiden I ’* to myself I said, 

Nor saiht nor angel with more fervour prayed. 

***When will thy threads of misery all be spun f 
When will thy life-consuming task be done ? 

Is there no manumission for the slave, 

No resting^laoefor labour but the gravel 
Ohl could the flaunting ladles of the coiyiir 
"^0 dally their 4 Fay aquipAges sport; 

With numerous servants waiting their comimmd, ** 

To serve up luxuries fVom every land ; ^ 

With splendid robes brought home from every part, 

” Composed of threads drawn out with aching heart! 

And glittering gems, such as Victoria wears, 

Baked from the mire, and washed with human tears I 
Ah ! could they sit upon poor Julia's seat, 

And turn the noisy wheel, for bread to eat, 

One day— one single day, 1 ^ no more, 

I )|c«d not than their sympatnles implore.” 

caw only 
The Book- 
5 i^ond, resolved 

to eatabliih ^ot and shoe clubs in support of tlie Work- 
man's owl^Sbop I and to call on thg trade generally to 
db iiie sainl^ The Cetton Spinners of Oldham threaten a 
tum-wit on acoennt of wj^ea. All the Fpmework 
i,nittet* Ohesief^ldi Mid its neighbourhood, are out of 
^fl^ployv and have been mr some time. Their diatriBS is 
lai JChe SaitaW>elds Weneers^ at a meeting in Bethnal 


ji^resolvcrt to petition the House of Iiords against the 

^proposed reduction of duty on foreim wrought sj^ks, &c. 
The CiSfpmters of Havre in France nave given liotice of 
.gtxike immediately, because their wages are lower than 
^^!those of this trade in Eouen, Paris, and other towns ; 

^ days longer. The London Stirmig Trade of 

“ Skoemdeers have resolved to leave the Cord- 
Oeneral Association, and to adopt what they 
; plan of more effectual mutual assistance. The 
Cf liOndon Imve dmtributed dOO/. to the aup- 
poft dt the Manchester f8trikegi» * 

■ % ^ the foumoL 

you have^ 

clasaei firom the oommence- 
w member of that lam 

am i fbw on a eub- 

himterto fe- 

kv# Inllmaftybeii lUiiibitioi^ in your last 

'a' 


prjee which is charged for admission to them. That thi 
IS p 0 rtlu true, I readily admit ; that it is wholly so, ] 
respectfully deny. To ink; certain knowledge, there an 


number, the absence of the workina classes &om the 
exhibitions there enumerated is attributed to the high 

‘ tfua 
I 

respectfully deny. To inj; certain knowledge, there ars 
hun^ds of mecl^nicB in London to whom the price of 
admnsion is but a secondary consideration ; the primary 
one is, how are they to ftid time to visit these exhibitions. 
It matters little to tlfem whether the admission be ex* 
pensive or gratuitous the hours during which the exhi- 
bitions are onen for vilitors are the most valuable for 
working purposes — via., ''the middle of the day. They 
are not prevwusly to or after fhe hours forming the 
working dpy : how, then, are m^hanics to visit them 7 
When ui^ have work to do, they cannot go to them % 
when they have none, they will not In the first place, 
they know that employment is not so abundant as to 
enaole them to risk its loss for the sake of pleasure ; for 
employers are not proverbial for being so enamoured 
with the fine arts as to readily afford facnities to tho^ in 
their employ !o Ratify their love of art, if it be imagined 
that the mosUtruMng inconvenience to business may bo 
caysed ther^y ; and^ in the second place, although it 
might be sn^osed that the desired opportunity is appa* 
rently afforded, a prudent man is unwilling to use money 
for plStsure which he may require for more serious pur- 
poses, as he knows that, when once out of work, it is very 
uncertain whew his employment will he resumed : besides, 
imder such circumstances, it cannot be expected that the 
state of his mind yrill allow him to enjoy the pleasure to 
the extent he wislies to do. 

, Allowing, however, that these exl^i^mons were open in 
' hieh I believe thej'are not), how is the 



Islington, ^ 


LaTTsat ot Lasovk ta the 
^ By WflHam Howltt 
Letter^V., oy the Work of To-day 




sition, especially if he has to walk any considerable 
|ance to the place of e^ibition ; and unless the body, as 
well as the mind, be at case, where can be the enjoy- 
ment’? 

This is, therefore (in my opinion), the cause of the 
"practical exclusion” noticed Ijy your correspondent; 
but how ii is to be removed, unless the nunibcr of workiut 
houi”' be reduced, or unless the exhibitions be opened 
for inspection on the day wliich in this country is tliought 
too sacred to be used for such a purpose, is a question 
whicli involves considerations too important to be dis- 
posed of otherwise than by a caretlil consideration of tlie 
matter il^l its bearings, and into which 1 am not pre- 


pared to Uter at the present time. 1 trust, however, that 
I have written enough to induce you to give your attention 
to the subject, and th 
of your 
ineanwhi! 


bat you will, in some future number 
say something rcs.jecting it. In the 
me to subscribe myself, 

Your constant reader, 

Frederick Williams. 
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Tlut Ragged Schmid (7nfo«.— The Second tnnmil meet- 
ing* of this was held in tlm Music H|ll, Btore 

Street* on tl\4 o^* ^ 9^1* instant; Lora Ashley 

in the^ebair/ His lordship stated that he had drawn up 
queries, a|id obtiuned answers from niaity of the adwols 
in tawnL fihd he ^fsve the an8>^er8 from one as a speciinen. 
Af this iehool tin? averafte attendance was 269, And Uio^ 
aflfes of the cliildrei^ ranged hetwiicn five attd seventeen 
yeajTS. Of those wPP^*®t-ed That forfy-ftwo had ng 
p^.i'ents, twcntv-onl liad step-mothers, aU seven wer* 
the children of couviets. In answer to the question what 
was their means of livelihood, it was Stated that they 
lived hy pickiti^t up coal's on ihd river’s banks, by selling 
thiiijfs in the streets, and by habitual stealing; of the 
number twenty-seven bad been in prison. In reply t<| 
the qucHlion, what drove them to crimt^ the answer was, 
that some were guilty because their parents sent them 
<uii, mid told thorn they must get thei# hting the bestgvay 
they (.'ould ; and Ibme who had no piyg'nts ‘hod^s^leii 
when tlii'v oiiuld not heg; and thirty-six -<»(' them had mm 
away froih ilKh'hoinea, nineteen slept in lodgigg-houses, 
t'orty-one lived by liegging, twenty-one never by an^v 
chance slept in a bal, seveiilcen hud unshoes on their 
leut, thirteen had neither hat, oap, norbonnetj asid twelve 
no body linen whatever. ^ • 

The j'cport stiitA'd that tliere wert 100,000 children in 
I^ondon whos*v instruction had been totally neglveted. 
The number of sit-xh schools ins London now are twenty- 
six, containing ■J,6'!k0 children and 2S0 ^ teachers. To 
some of these, schooib lihrcries and waslung-Jjouses are 
attached. Tlicy htivc already produced much and mani- 
fest good ; the great difficulty is to procure sulHciciit 
t«\uhers In Ahmlt en, Kdinlmigb, and Glasgow, schools 
have been <*sriiblihlied, and otlifrs are in progress in 4Jir- 
iniiifj;]iam, M ottinghain, Win(ij»or, Croydon, luid other 
towius (d‘ Kiiglaud. • 

'foo much v^«nr40t; said in praise of these schools. 
Thi 7 iiwv.a a 8 the poor children 

that the ))uhlicha« Icavnt liww much there is to do yet 
for tlic i)Oor in London and other great towns. In 1 
London tlion|>h there are now 2,600 children in these 
schools, ihiir is only so many out of lOCkOOO; only about 
a ^>^101111 part of tlmn ; ihey slgnv, too, 1iowinn«h,pftods 
doiiif^ (or tliis host of chifdvim when thoy ar#’ of an age to 
quit Mcliool, to iiavo the trade of the c^ntry^'n that 
tree and liealthy state that they may ftnd^thcr^'inj^oy- 
mcni than begging and thieving. Till then there is great 
nit'd of a. iiuiiih'^T of establishincnta in Englapd like that 
at Mettruy, in#* .Vance, where children, outcasts and cri* 
minaks, arc educated, taught a trade or agriculture, and 
hrougln up to maintain tiicmselvus by their ownA labour 
till tiunr habits are finally framed to uriduatvy and virtue. 
'I'liis may he a next, as it assuredly oivould be a most 
bciuTu'ent, step. , 

T/fi' Soch^tj for fhr Prevenlion of Cruelty to Animals 
held its tweiitv-sccund meeting on the lOtH imstant, tho 
Bishop of St, Luvid’s in the chair. It appeared that it 
had tlirougU its variou864tticer.s, prosecuted during tlie 
Hist year 2fdl cases, of liruelty practised in various ways. 
uj)on horses and other animals, in which they had met* 
with tlie most brompt and cordial assiKtance from tlie 
magistraay in Loth town and country. ^Jiiscc the last 
meeting 1000/. had been given Kf the society by Mr.«Ord 
of Ciilcu^a, and • bequ4t«t by another g|ntleman, which i 
wonld produce QOOO/. ofdunded property* Th\ auxiliary 
and. corresponding s^ieties of the same character in 
Munich, Pari}*; Diihliii, Belfast, And, as well as in Scot- 
land, wcr(‘ stated to be making great }id|grcss 1% sup- 
pressing sruclty. m . • * 

. CocTtSfionVtntir. ^ 

. Tq tlie Editor of the People's /ourrml 

4 * 5, IMOf 

Sm— At the' request of tlw eommtitee of ihe#*V^cleirff 


in behalf of an ^ect involving, I firmly bglieto, J 
intintately conyBmd witli tho imlfm m thia in# 
%liw»cs of liiis wtropoUs. 


%liw»cs of lius wtropoUs. 

* J am, SiTf^fUX very obedient hninblj 


sttfiona'!' a’ 

. #■ 

'ant, '(J 


P.a, Towards this oHfoct, which will vetuit^A «) 
from 4000/. to 60004 nave already to ackniwvlcai 
I folbipng donations. ' r ' 

j ILIijH. Prince Albert \ .^100 

The Lord Bish^ 'of London , , 20 

Samuel Gurney, E«q. • .1^ 

llev. E. HoUond * # . # . Jo 

Mrs. Hj^llond . ✓ - . 60 


Mrs. Bird 
Miss Portw 


Miss Port4 ., ,100 

• Kev. H. Bramwall . * , > . 10 

fWe do not know that we can better promote Bffrd 
Ashley’s kmevolent objeatAthan by appendingf portion 


of tha docuwiciit that accompanicA a.b0^e<lwtte)r — 

namefy a passage from a seeccK delivered by me lordship 


namely a passage Jrom a seecch delivered wy me lordamp 
at rho 4Ham)^^ Square Koonw, ip, the course of last 
unonth. In this ho states--” We have establishdd a oertAiw 
numnnr of houses for artisans of a ceit^ standing in 
8ociet>, pqrsoiiB whoenay be cstimatejT as making from 
Ihc. to 6(h'. a-wQck on tlie average. We have also esta- 
blished models of houses for destitute persons, for^idows, 
who may tliere enjoy every comfort, quiet society, with 
every material lelvantage, at a very low rate. We are now 
«roc*?cding, and ff we succeed in s>bta]ning fhe requisHc 
luiids, we shall proceed to found a building which is of ^ 
fajqgrcater importance, with a view to gt‘n«‘vai imitariom 
than almost any other institution that I can well conceive, 
in this great metropolis. Our intention by God’s 
blessing, wc succeed in obtaining the fmids. to erect in 
the heart of the parish of St Giles’s, a model Jpdgipfe- 


%erved, may find a platse of retirement and of shete At a 
moderate rent No person can kwow*^ except those who 
Kftpvt in tbA bnhit nf iMtinor over thU areat metrooclis 


of Uie various lodging-houses in this town. This mry 
day 1 had an interview with a person of veiy^ giOat expo*' 
riwaoe in these matters, and who has gone oyer tlteac 
various lodcing-hoiABCH. He tejlls me, there is every 
reason to believe tliat many of these dens ar^placea where 
half the burglaries and half tlie violence perpetratedin 
London and tbcdacighbourhood are concocted. by,th<^ 

S aities occupying them, ^ow, Just Sat^ve the con? 
ition in widen many of these young peopl^aro. Midiy 


dition in which many of these youny peopi^aro. Mbdiy 
of these young enen come up, having rccajp ved a decent 
cducaiion, ami many of them charg^iTOt very good 
prinemks and very excellent mte»lifei^;7mthou4 Anyone 
to advise or guidetbem. T]jfy hetaLeryi%fiS«d.vaaAC the 
fijwt lodging-house which they findi on their path, Which # 
afibrds tliem a bed for four-pence Or thri^pgitcc 
pemiy per night The probabilities grA tctiinly 
agai^t that party, that lie may fall into the. 
neoms by taking up his abode In that aiqdL 

believe that if you trace the fir^cAUsepf of ppuY* 
of tlmse men who come up tho c0u^tfy,tC Cng^eixi 
the various artisan trades that y<^vi 

will find it to be owing to tlie bad cCi^b|iwthoyw , ' 
witliiu the first few days of their W bean/ 

driven to betake themsolvos to ^ 
houses, which are tile rhort^ 
of tile wftrst charactiM in tbn }s to 

pose to appeal to (ki potiesu jtosay ' 

* Here is an evp JioM tiW"PM|tec ■ 

Intoffm; but ^ sa inoncjlspc. 

to set it up ip,aiMhnr^ have 'nmt&l 

refuge.^ ^ occUmciw-M’ 

sous of gud if you dtlve . 

from one - 

Uptiemnovedj Andwpmfcd* ■ 

comHIwr of this '«iii|r,n7ll cdwjc %w«rd wpa ' ' 

bttii«jgs Aq|b 'miAm which >!if 'M# 

time, under abd moial regul^oi.s, lj;lo not thmJi* 
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wdl abl^p^in ^ny oue aegrr-.fcbyr^ort to the 
‘ iu4 ofthe police, ab^ W feittiallest irac<f, 
•^“tand^prevailin^ miacbief/*] ” 







, NTd ^ Kdihr ijm p4opWi JoumaL 

^ * Windhill Cragi YpThshire^ May 2S* 1846. 

‘ Okntlemeis^,— -I t h only a few weeks since the Mrst 
^ part of the People' i Jmtrnal fell into my hands ; and its< 

, contents have so delighted me, Dbat I could no longer 
' 'n^frajin ||^n. expl;eRJsiiti^ my gratitude to the host of wor- 
tliios whose adorn, your pages. 

I could hartUy that any portion .of your truly 
val table space shell'd be occupied by anything tha''^ I 
may be able* t<i, say ; but^ gent’emgn, I think it wjfl cheer 
> ana encourage you iri the great, good, and holy work 
whi^h you have so manfully and earnestly commenced, 

, to he a^Ured by a working man^ that lahours such as 
yours <wn 9 t fSiT to be apprecfaCcd and approved by the 
largi^Aiid mostinliiw^ntJal portion of that dass, for'vhoae 
, '^^wspebiaV benefit thpy appear to be directed : and I think 
' it hi not predicting too tmuch to say, tbpt ere ftmg the 
Journal will become the most popular as well as5j 
^;^theni6st a|ile advwate of the rights of industry tliat has ‘ 
"'ever been publishea in this country: 

The Bold and business-like maimer in which you have 
commenced the bloodless campaign, and the tried heroism 
and well-known talent and moral courage of the geiieralt^ 
.composing your staff, are cheering ev^iences of your 
ediciency as leaders in 'the strumley and afford an earnesy 
, of eventual success and complete victory for the armies ' 

industry. t ^ 

' ' It canno^be denied that the people’s cause has formerly 
.suHbred in the hands of imprudent leaders ; and good and 
holy xnihciples have been desecrated and brought into 
disrepute by unwise or unprincipled advocates : but you, 

1 believe, do not need reminding of the responsibility you 
^are taking upon yourselves in becoming the peju'^e’s ad- 
vocjst*8, ot the sacred dipasit whicji will be placed in 
your hands as leaders in their cause. The many unsuc- 
cessful attempts at amelioration in which they have for a 
long sei^S of years been engaged, have thrown a dispirit^ 
. ' ing gloom over the masses, and have almoht given thenrj 
their lot is hopeless and irremediable; tlie 
Sournal is just the thhig that was needed, to pour the 
healiugvJbalm of consolation into tlieir wounded sjilrits, 
and cheer them in their toiTs, ly cc^vincing them that 
the, moster-spftits of the age are for them and with them. 

The sickly milk and water stuff which Jias been written 
and spoken upon |Jie relations of the ertipJoyer^nd em- 
ployed by amon^el class of ‘political economists, com- 
■ jimfiag aW tlto dimrent shades of twry, whig, and radical 
politics, has ^ven the working classes, who know bffst 
meir own wronj^ a thorough contempt and hatred of the 
Whole olafw. Att’ mllhpugli I am very far frpm tliinjking 
that political ebonomy, properly under^d^ is that Hard, 

,V unfeeling, and wicked thing which many of my clal& 
persist inp thinking it, I nevertheless think that the 
manner in which i^as been advocuited— its complete lack 
odwnoral Justice, and the apparent contempt witli which 
it inspimijs votaries for the sufferings of the indusffious 
<das«cs'— ajVitircumstancewwhiohjtoa great extent, justify 
thW strong Opinions which some, even of the best of our 
clos^ have mtcitaineiVas to its utter heaxtlessncss and 
iuhanumity. The political economists have not sufficient 
. IMtli in the gpodneas and perfectability of human nature 
to^ dliable^them to assist in raifdng that nature to its 
prdpOt? cUgnHy* ^'he, labourer never enters into their 
oal^ptaUonj. 09 k being containing wC^i^iin him th^ germs 


It is to my mind tJie most cheering feature of your 
journal, the faith which it inspires and fosters in the 
undeveloped goodness of human nature— the unawakened 
sympathy which “ is not dead hut sleepeth » in the breasts 
of all men, and waits only for the kindred spark and 
proper conditions to blaze forth upon the world m acts of 
kindness, gisnerous sympathy, and love of Virtue and 
goodness ; ahd full sure ^at if the editors and con- 
tributors to the Peopy^s'dmmal could be invisibly pxe- 
itsA some such occasion as I have witnessed, wlien 

-vv-F their productiont^have becn^read and commented on at 
the cottage fire- side, aftej (he close (jf the day's labours, 
?nd.<Coula havjij heard the warm refipoj|ses drawn Itorth by 
we manly B«*ximentB and true philaftliropy of William 
Howitt, or the r«)id and glowing eloquence and sterling 
truth of W. J. pQXt oa have seen the tears of human 
S3anpathy trickle down the cheeks of the listeners, and 
emotion choke the utterance of the reader, in reading the 
!rae and living fictions of Mary Howitt, Leman 
GKllies, Camilla Xo^l^un, or others of your little band ; 
you would each and all take new courage in your glorious 
cau^, and the efertfeinty of ultimate victory would ani- 
mate you, from tkp finn conviction of the trutri and justice 
of your cause, which such'^scenes would inspire. 

The ofhrquoted lines of the poet Gray areriibt beautiful 
in poetry merely ; for it is a truth to which every philo- 
sophic observer of luSmanity, as found in the humbler 
classes, w31 subscribe, tbat'hundreds of individuals of the 

h brightest natural gifts are never heard of beyond the 
precincts of their narive liamlet, or perhaps tneir very 
genius* is perverted to their own destructm'\ A few have 
stniggled up, and these i;aay seive m a sample of the 
mine of wealth there is below. 

F\l‘ll many a gem of purofit ray serene, 

The dark Unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is* born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Yours in the cause of humanity, 

Joshua Clarkson. 


I^ral' beatitude, but merely as a thing 
" comfort&i ot yrhieW he rarely en- 
^ In thdr $ystem the harmony and 
* *1 tu the ** wealth of nations,** They 
immortal spirit .in a mad 



ftoticesi* 

In order to cliimplhte our serial sul^iects, it has been found 
aeos-itf^ary to print an extxajhalf-sheei (price one penny) run- 
tiflnlog the Index, frc. To that we have added 

^ ENGRAVING 

for the week, consisting of a Title to the voliu*e, emblematic of 
tlifi objects of the Pvioplv'a JournuL Should lus lie rejwly too 
late for issue with the present number it will accompany tlie next. 

an' elegant cover for binding 

the volumes will shortly be in the hands of the Agents. 
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An Almanack and Calendar for the ensuing month— July. 

V By Caroline A. White . . , . • . SCI 

A Picture-book without Pictures. By Hans Christian An- 
• dersen. Toari^ilated 'from the Danah by Mary Mcwitt. 
(Concluded from page . . . . • 

&ETTX118 OH Labour to the WoaxxHo Mek op Ehglvmd. 

By Wiluam Howitt >— (Cewjp/etcth- 
Letter Vl*Diffoulties to be encountoHd, and advantages , 
to he pen , . . . . ^ . . J53 
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By Mairiet Martineau 

Mechanic's fiTiflj. l^Maiy Leman Gilliee 
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